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FOIEWORD 


The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  wood-importing  comitiy  in  the 
world,  imports  of  wood  and  wood  manufactures  during  1927  being 
valued  at  approximately  1277,000,000.    Of  the  countries  that  supply 
the  British  market  the  United  States  ranks  third,  being  surpassed  only 
by  Finland  and  Sweden.    The  value  of  these  imports  from  the  United 
States  during  1927  amounted  to  $42,000,000,  or  slightly  over  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  British  wood  imports,  which  is  practically  the  same 
percentage  as  obtained  in  1913.    The  actual  volume,  however,  is 
materially  less,  owing  to  the  appreciation  in  values  that  have  taken 
place  since  that  time.    In  point  of  value  the  United  Kingdom  is  the 
the  most  important  foreign  lumber  market  of  the  United  States, 
taking  during  1926  over  185,000,000  feet  of  hardwood  lumber,  valued 
at  $13,500,000,  for  use  by  the  furniture,  interior  fixture  and  fitting, 
and  motor  vehicle  industries.    In  addition  to  hardwoods  about 
128,000,000  feet  of  softwoods,  principally  southern  pine,  Douglas  fir, 
and  spruce,  are  also  exported  annually  to  that  market  for  use  where 
large  sizes  or  special  qualities  are  required.  Approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  mahogany  lumber  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  is 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  it  being  manufactured  here  from 
logs  imported  largely  from  Central  American  countries. 

Cooperage  stock,  doors,  handles,  and  various  other  wood  manu- 
factures are  also  exported  to  Great  Britain,  the  value  of  these  during 
1926  being  approximately  $12,500,000.  An  outstanding  feature 
of  these  exports  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  American 
doors  in  the  British  market,  exports  of  which  increased  from  366,000 
in  1924  to  1,514,000  in  1927.  The  increase  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  American  mass-production  methods  enable  delivery 
of  American-made  doors  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  less  than  the  cost 
of  their  domestic  article. 

This  monograph,  prepared  by  A.  E.  Boadle,  American  trade  com- 
missioner, is  the  result  of  an  extensive  investigation  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Import  trade  is  discussed  in  dt^tail  with  special  references 
to  the  principal  woods  imported  and  their  chief  uses,  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  to  those  coming  from  the  United  States.  The 
organization  and  operations  of  the  import  trade,  the  requirements  of 
the  principal  wood-using  industries,  and  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  if  business  is  to  be  successfully  done  in  the  British 
nniarket  are  also  covered.  With  improving  industrial  conditions  in 
the  United  Kingdom  opportunities  for  an  increase  in  American 
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participation  in  the  wood  import  trade  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
and  various  ways  are  indicated  by  which  exporters  can  expand  their 
sales  in  that  market.  Ackiiowleclixineiit  is  made  to  the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Biitisli  himher  trade  and  wood-using  industries  and 
officials  of  tlie  Forest  Products  Research  Laboratory  who  rendered 
Tftliiable  assistance  in  the  investigation. 

The  Lumber  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce^ in  cooperation  with  oversea  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  State,  maintains  close  touch  with  markets  through- 
out the  world.  The  division  will  gladly  reply  to  specific  inquiries 
from  United  States  exporters. 

Julius  Klein,  Director^ 
Bmmu  qf  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

MabcHi  192S. 


THE  BRITISH  LUMBER  MARKET 


INTRODUCTION 

The  United  Kingdom  consists  of  Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland 
and  Wales)  and  Northern  Ireland.  It  is  separated  from  the  Euro- 
pean Contment  by  the  English  Channel,  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
the  North  Sea.  The  greatest  distance  from  north  to  south  is  about 
608  miles  and  from  east  to  west  about  320  miles,  while  the  total  area 
18.  about  89,041  square  miles,  or  slightly  less  than  the  combined 
area  of  the  btates  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

The  eastern  coast  of  Great  Britain  forms  a  waving  and  continuous 
(though  not  unbroken)  line,  while  the  western  coast  is  extremely 
irregular  and  deeply  indented  by  many  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea. 
liie  surface  of  the  southeast  part  is  a  level  alluvial  area,  the  center 
undulatme  and  hilly,  while  the  west  and  northwest  is  mountainous 
and  irregular. 

A  series  of  mountain  ranges  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  west 
and  north,  stretching  from  Cornwall,  covering  a  large  part  of  Wales 
Urn  western  counties  of  England,  and  most  of  Scotland,  the  highest 
pomt  being  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet,  in  Scotland. 

BEAIMAGE  AND  CLIMATE 

There  are  eight  important  rivers,  the  largest  being  the  Severn, 
Mersey  and  Clyde  m  the  west,  the  Thames,  the  Trent  and  the  Ous^ 
(with  their  estuary— the  Humber),  Tees,  and  Tyne  in  the  east,  and 
upon  their  banks  are  located  the  shipyards  and  cities  through  which 
tne  great  export  and  import  trade  of  the  country  passes. 

No  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  are  experienced,  the  mean 
average  temperature  being  about  48°  F.  Being  surrounded  by  the 
ocean  and  having  the  Gulf  Stream  flowing  near  the  western  coast, 
tlie  average  temperature  is  equal  to  that  of  countries  in  much  lower 
iSgher  European  Continent,  while  in  winter  it  is  much 

The  ramfall  is  not  heavy,  averaging  about  34  inches  annually, 
but  what  It  laxsks  m  mtensity  it  makes  up  with  persistence,  rain 
laUmg  on  the  majonty  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
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2  THE  BBITISH  LUMBER  MARKET 

POPULATION  AND  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 

According  to  the  census  of  1921,  tlie  population  of  the  British 
Isles  was  42,919,710,  the  number  of  persons  to  the  square  mile  in 
England  and  Wales  being  649  and  in  Scotland  164. 

The  principal  cities  with  their  ijopulations,  according  to  the  1921 
census,  are  as  Aown  in  the  following  statement: 

London                            7,  476^168  Manclieeter.-.   551 

Glasgow   ----  1,<M,0M  Sheffield   f^llt 

Binmngliam  -     919,  438  Leeds    458,  d2U 

liveipool                                803,118  Bristol.    377,061 

London  is  not  only  the  political  but  also  the  commercial  capital 
of  the  country  and  the  headquarters  of  the  lumber  import  trade. 

OCCUPATIONS 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  1921,  the  occupations  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  (aged  12  years  and  upward)  were  as  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Claases 


Agriculture  and  flshing  

CommeTOe  and  traSipwtatta 

Dfumestic  mmm  

OomBmeiit  and  defemie  

lOMf  and  quarries   

PlolMiioDal  

OHW:     

I  OlM.  -- 

UnoccwpM -.   

Onnd  tiital  


Men 

Women 

Total 

1,392,607 
627,  Ml 

2,770,065 
371,682 
482,410 

1, 213, 633 
349,208 

6,448,749 

107, 582 
497,661 
653,794 
1,844,574 
77,948 
6,732 
404,952 
2, 108, 181 

1, 500, 189 
1, 125, 182 
3»  423.879 
%  216, 256 

560,358 
1,220,365 

754,160 
8,556,930 

13,655,895 
2,016,441 

5, 701, 424 
11,865,514 

1%  357. 319 
13,961,955 

15,672,336 

17,666^938 

33,339^274 

COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING 

COMMEBCB 

The  total  vahie  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  (excluding 
bullion  and  specie  and  foreign  merchandise  transshipped  under  bond) 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  five  recent  years  has  been  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Year 

Imparts 

Exports 

£1,003,098,889 
1,096,226,214 
1,277,439,144 
1,320,716,190 
1,242,863,679 

£823,202,080 
885,801,576 
940,936,980 
927,417,501 
777,458,137 

ItSt'i   ■  •  

UBS-,  -  •  ■  ■  - 

I  Frwm  Apr.  1, 1923,  the  flgnnffl  Mlat©  to  Oreet  Bfjtaiii  and  Noitliaiii  Iftlaml.  mid  indiid*  Hit  tndB 
between  that  area  and  tlie  IiWi  Vl«a  Stnti. 
1  ProvMonal  flgum 
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The  following  table  shows  the  vaJue,  in  thousands  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  principal 
countries,  for  the  year  1925: 


Countries 


Russia  

Finland  

Sweden  

Norway  

Denmark  

Germany  

Netherlands  

B^gium  

France  

Switzerland  

Spain   

Italy  ,  

Czechoslovakia  _.  

Egypt  

China  ,  

United  States  

Cuba  

ChUe  

Arsentina  

'OlMr  -  .  


Total. 


British  possessions  and  Dominions: 

Irish  Free  State  

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

British  India   

Straits  Settlements   

Ceylon   

Australia  

New  Zealand  

Canada. --  

other  


Imports 


25,322 
13,214 
21,327 
12,  978 
49,054 
48,403 
45,598 
35,557 
65,042 
18,966 
19,  887 
19,289 
10^722 
34,201 
13,448 

245,278 
11,629 
12,357 
68,856 

129,411 


Exports 


891, 579 


Total--  

Qnind  total. 


43,382 
16,575 
80,099 
18,612 
17,040 
72,637 
51,  332 
70,  f).T8 
58,901 


429,136 


1,320,715 


19,257 
4,698 
13,  315 
8,902 
12, 181 
71,480 
31,684 
28,931 

10,394 
11,037 
21,704 
1,787 
16,681 
14,808 
83,205 
2,686 
6,337 
29,735 
122;  930 


566^  OM 


51.180 
14,124 
87,235 
11,815 
5,194 
64,024 
24, 184 
30,684 
72,974 


361,414 


927,418 


The  value,  in  thousands  of  pounds  sterhng,  of  the  principal  articles 

imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1925  was  as 
siiown  in  the  foUowing  statement: 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco: 

Grain  and  flour  _   878 

Feedstuffs   9^  O68 

Meat--     _  ___   122I  465 

Animals,  living,  for  food   17,  576 

Other  food  and  drink  (nondutiable)    175,  350 

Other  food  and  drink  (dutiable)    lis,  180 

Tobacco      17,097 

Raw  materials,  etc. : 
Mining  products — 

Coal        20 

Other   _  __   5^746 

Iron  ore  and  scrap   5,  no 

Nonferrous  ores  and  scrap     16^498 

Wood  and  timber    .   46,  511 

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  _  _    125,  58 1 

Wool  and  woolen  rags     76,  033 

Silk,  raw,  knubs  and  noils      l,  658 

Other  textile  materials       18,  163 

Oilseeds,  oils,  fats,  gums,  etc       55,  515 

Hides  and  skins,  undressed  ^   21,  808 

Paper-making  materials   11,109 

Rubber.-  _  _   1    29,  744 

M.i8oelljineou8        n,,  723 


Manufactured  articles: 

Coke  and  mamifactured  fuel   ,   .  10 

Barlheii,warc,  glass,  etc   10,  095 

Iron  and  st^l  manufactures      _      23,  999 

Noiiferroiis  metals  and  manufactures   38,  142 

Cutler}^  hardware,  implements,  etc   9,  666 

Btectrieal  goods  and  apparatus    4,  271 

Machinery   11,  891 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber    6,  229 

Cotton  yarns  and  manufactures   %  831 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarns  and  manufaetures  ,   15,  126 

Silk  and  silk  manufactures    »   22,  584 

Manufactures  of  other  textile  materials     18,  185 

Apparel.       21, 147 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  colors..  _    14,  402 

Oils,  fats,  resins,  and  manufactures    36,  638 

liCather  and  manufactures   15,  078 

Paper  and  cardboard   16,  086 

Vehicles  (including  ships  and  aircraft)     12,  308 

Rubber  manufactures     6,  328 

Miscellaneous  articles     28,  826 

Animiils,  not  for  food      2,  303 

Pawsels  post       3, 893 


Total  ,   1,822,868 


BUflFFlMli 

The  total  net  toimage  of  sailing,  steam,  and  motor  yessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  mth  cargoes  and  in  baUast  at  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1925,  m  thousands  of  tons,  was  as  shown  in 

1 1'         Jill    I'V  ji     1'  1 

iltlil  T|^l|#llirit|fw  T.flllltfl* 

IIIJIw  ■liiiluiPiliiiililLF  WW  JLIJUbI    WwmwJfMMj  « 


CleMNid 

Total 
entered 
and 

Fwnipi,-,  

52,021 
31, 907 

52,839 

104,800 
Ai  Jilt 

Total   

84,018 

85^290 

160,308 

Vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end 
of  tlie  year  1925  were  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Olaos 

Number 

Net  tooa 

Sailng  ..Tenaeb      ,  

Stmi  awl  motoc:      

Total   ,    ,  ..,  

5^785 
12,401 

1%  270 

619,821 
11,403,257 

11.081,078 

T'EAMSPOETATIOM  AND  COMMUNICATION  ||||||| 

Great  Britain  is  well  covered  with  railroads  and  little  additional 
construction  is  likely.  The  standard  gauge  is  4  feet  8}^  inches,  all 
but  150  miles  being  of  that  gauge. 

The  great  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  chars-^-bancs  since  the  end 
of  the  World  War  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried,  and  steps  are  bein^  taken  by  the  laij^e  railroad  com- 
panies^ to'  operate  motor  vehicles  in  conjunction  with  'their  regular 
business'. 
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According  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  railway  companies  of  Great 
Britain,  furnished  the  Minister  of  Transport,  there  were  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1925,  20,391  miles  of  road  open  for  traffic,  an  increase  of  62 
miles  during  the  year.  Expressed  as  smgle  tra^k,  the  total  mileage 
of  running  Junes  was  37,019  miles  (an  increase  of  105  miles)  and  of 
sidings  15,214  miles  (an  increase  of  161  miles).  The  total  mileage 
of  si^e  tiack,  including  sidings,  wa^  thus  52,233  miles. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried,  exclusive  of  season  ticket 
holders,  during  1925  was  1,232,580,914,  the  number  of  season  tickets 
(equivalent  niunber  of  annual  tickets)  being  851,229  during  the  same 
period,  as  compared  with  1,199,265,521  and  584,209,  respectively,  in 
1913.  Freight  traffic  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  315,951,240 
long  tons;  and  livestock  to  the  number  of  18,662,650  were  carried,  as 
compared  with  364,423,954  and  19,526,838,  respectively,  during  1913. 

There  are  four  principal  railway  systems,  the  mileage  of  which  on 
December  31,  1926  (main  lines),  was  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement: 

Miles 

London,  Midland  &  Scottish   _    7,  213 

London  &  Nortli  Eastern   6,  721 

Great  Western    3,  817 

Southern.   ,  '   2,  235 

Total.  _    19,986 

In  addition,  there  are  between  50  and  60  other  lines,  with  few 
exceptions  having  only  a  very  small  mileage. 

During  1925  there  was  an  increase  of  14.45  per  cent  in  the  mileage 
worked  by  electric  traction,  mainly  owing  to  the  extension  of  elec- 
trilication  of  the  Southern  Co.'s  system  operating  to  the  suburban 
districts  around  London.  For  long  hauls,  however,  steam  power  is 
still  exclusively  relied  upon.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  elec- 
trification of  suburban  lines  will  take  place  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  railroads,  there  are  a  great  number  of  tramway 
systems  operated,  many  of  them  municipally  owned,  and  also  auto- 
buses, while  in  London  there  is  an  extensive  system  of  subways. 

'V'ApiaIj  Ammm  .HIV ISIS  iKAMBII^II^.A.xiAfM 

Excluding  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  there  originated  on  the 
railway-owned  canals  during  1925  a  total  of  2,030,675  long  tons  of 
traffic,  wile  on  other  than  railway-owned  the  total  was  13,540,266 
lon^  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,673  miles  of  canals  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  of  which  3,641  miles  are  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1894,  is  35J^  miles  in 
length  and  28  feet  in  depth,  and  affords  Manchester  a  deep-water 
ouflet  to  the  sea.  It  aim  hm  direct  communication  with  ail  the 
principal  railroad  systems  and  canals  of  the  country.  The  merchan- 
dise traffic  paying  toll  in  1926  amounted  to  6,830,879  tons,  which  was 
the  lai^est  tonnage  to  use  the  port  of  Manchester  since  the  canal  was 
opened. 

INDUSTEIES 

The  United  Kingdom  is  essentially  an  industrial  nation,  and  upon 
the  activity  in  what  may  be  termed  the  "key"  industries- — textiles, 
engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  mining — depends  the  prosperity  of 
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the  country.  The  development  of  these  industries  was  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  plentiful  native  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  and 
to  numerous  navigable  waters  available. 

TBZnitliS 

Of  first  importance  are  the  textile  industries,  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  which  constitute  about  one-third  the  value  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Cotton  and  wool  are  the  most  important  branches,  the  total  exports 
of  which  during  1925  were  valued  at  £258,342,159.  The  center 
of  tlie  cotton  indiistiy  is  located  in  Lancashire,  England — Man- 
chester, Oldham,  Preston,  and  Elackbnm  being  the  principal  cities 
engaged  in  ite  mannfactn;e. 

The  chief  centers  of  the  woolen  industry  are  Huddersfieid,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  and  Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  while  Halifax  and  Kiddei>" 
minster  are  noted  for  carpets. 

Other  cities  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  textOes  are 
Belfast  0inen  and  poplin)  and  Dundee  (jute),  while  the  hosiery 
industry  is  largely  centered  in  Nottingham  and  Leicester;  also 
Pttisleyi  in.  Scotland,  is  noted  for  its  cotton-thread  factories. 

■NGINESBINO  AND  SHIPBUILDING 

Next  in  importance  to  the  textile  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
machineiy  and  metal  goods,  especial  distinction  ha  vinp:  boon  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  locomotives,  Birnimg- 
ham,  Sheffield,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Glasgow,  Wolverhampton,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  and  Oldham  being  prominent  in  this  field. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  is  of  great  importance,  the  principal 
building  centers  being  located  on  the  Clyde,  Tyne,  Wear,  Mersey, 
and  Tees  Rivers.  The  total  annual  productive  capacity  of  the  ship- 
yards of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  be  about  3,000,000 
tons.  During  1925  steam  and  motor  vessels  to  the  number  of  481 
and  a  net  tonnage  of  642,708  and  329  sailing  vessels  with  a  net 
tonnage  of  36,753  were  built  in  British  yards. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  postwar  boom  in  1920  the  British  ship- 
building industry  suffered  from  great  depression,  and  not  until  the 
end  of  1926  did  any  improvement  take  place.  This  improvement 
steadily  increased  as  the  year  progressed.  The  year  closed  with'the 
greatest  number  of  orders  on  the  books  since  1920. 

MINING 

Coal  is  the  principal  mineral  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  1925  a  total  of  243,176,231  long^tons  haying  a  value  at  the 
pit  of  £198,978,154,  being  produced.  The  export  trade  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  a  total  of  50,817,118 
tons  having  a  vJue  of  £50,477,211  T>dBg  wported  dming  the  suae 
year. 

Next  in  importance  is  iron  ore  and  ironstone,  which  amounted  to 
10,142,878  tons,  valued  at  £2,918,963,  during  1925. 

Other  minerals  produced  include  oil  shale,  fire  and  china  clay,  and, 
to  a  very  small  extent,  metals  such  as  tin,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper. 

The  country  is  well  supphed  with  building  and  road-making 
materials,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone,  slate,  and  clay  for  brick- 
making  purposes. 
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AGMICULTUBE 

According  to  the  annual  report  for  1926,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  the  tendency  for  the  total  area  of  agricultural  land  and 
arable  area  to  diminish  was  again  in  evidence,  although  in  the  latter 
case  the  decrease  was  less  than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  years. 
There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  wheat  area,  while  the  acreage 
under  sugar  beets  increased  by  no  less  than  130  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  areas,  in  thousands  of  acres,  under 
the  various  headings  of  agricultural  land  in  England  and  Wales  as 
returned  by  the  occupiers  during  recent  years: 


Year 

Arable 

Perma- 

nent 
pasture 

Rough 
graz- 

Total 

lft22  ,  ,  ,  ,  

11,311 
11, 181 
10,929 
10,682 
10,548 

14, 715 
14,762 
14,948 
15,073 
15^128 

3,762 
3,801 
3,862 
3,920 
3,039 

29,788 
29,744 
29,739 
29,675 
29,615 

1923  ,  

1924    ,  

1035  —  ,_.  ,„„, 

im.  ,  

•  In  addition  to  the  area  of  rough  grazings  returned  by  the  occupiers  there  is  an  area  of  common  land  or 
mountain  and  heath  land  grazed  in  common,  which  is  now  estimated  at  approximately  1,124,000  acres. 


In  general  the  land  is  divided  into  small  holdings,  laiige  farms  being 
exceptional;  out  of  a  total  of  402,638  in  England  and  Wales,  261,826 
did  not  exceed  50  acres  in  1926.  The  number  of  workers  employed 
on  June  4,  1926,  excluding  the  occupier,  his  wife,  and  domestic  serv- 
ants, was  794,899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  quantity  and  acreage  of  each 
of  the  principal  crops  in  Great  Britain  in  1926: 


Crop 

Quantity 

Acreage 

Wheat  ,  

Tom 
1, 360, 000 
1, 025, 000 
2,  240, 000 
3,662,000 
17,876,000 
7,142,900 
8,121,000 

1, 645, 984 
1,  269, 944 
2, 803,  525 

641, 281 
1,157,404 

339.273 
6,516.081 

Oats  ,    ,    

'Pny   .  „    _    ...  ... 

The  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  is  also  important, 
chiefly  to  meet  home  needs,  but  there  is  also  a  large  export  business 
done  in  blooded  stock  for  breeding  purposes. 


More  than  16,000  fishing  boats,  with  a  total  net  tonnage  of  ap- 
proximately 287,000,  were  registered  as  being  engaged  in  the  fishing 
mdustry  during  1925.  About  64,000  persons  were  emgloyed  on  these 
jessels,  the  quantity  of  fish  landed  in  Great  Britain  during  that  year 
being  962,558  tons,  having  a  value  of  £18,678,850. 
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The  Briiiah  Empire  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  extending  into  every 
quarter  of  the  world  and  including  every  zone  and  climate  within  its 
limits.  The  lands  or  territories  controlled  by  the  United  Kingdom 
have  an  area  of  13|355,426  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
449,583,000. 

The  total  forest  area  of  the  British  Empire  is  estimated  at 
1,837,000  square  miles,  of  which  685,000  square  miles  are  at  present 
marketable,  according  to  Prof.  B.  S.  Troup,  of  the  Imperial  Forestry 
Institute. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  of  these  is  Canada,  from 
which  are  imported  large  quantities  of  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  and  white 
pine,  as  well  as  birch  and  maple.  British  India  is  an  important 
source  of  supply  for  teak,  largely  used  by  the  railroad  and  ship- 
building industries,  while  quantities  of  mahogany  logs  are  received 
fiom  Britiih  Honduras  and  British  West  Africa. 
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According  to  the  census  of  woodlands  in  1924,  the  total  area  of 
woodland  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  2,960,000  acres,  of  which  less 
than  one-half,  or  1,417,000  acres,  was  high  timber,  the  remainder 
including  330,000  acres  of  scrub,  478,000  acres  cut  over,  204,000 
acres  of  shelter  belts  and  p^rk  timber,  and  528,000  acres  of  coppice 
and  coppice  under  standards. 

In  the  high-forest  category  were  672,000  acres  of  conifers,  302,000 
acres  of  mixed  conifers  and  hardwoods,  and  443,000  acres  of  hard- 
woods. 

The  reserves  of  mature  timber,  according  to  this  census,  were 
mainly  hardwood,  of  which  208,000  acres  were  over  80  years  of  age, 
against  77,000  acres  "mixed"  and  70,000  acres  of  conifers  in  the  same 
age  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  economic  or  potentially  pro- 
ductive standing  timber  according  to  the  1924  census: 


Cliiises 

Age  classes 

ItolO 
years 

U  to20 
years 

21  to  40 

years 

41  to  80 
years 

Over  80 
years 

.  Total 

Conifers  

Acres 
105,020 
10,720 
^  1040 

Acres 
98,030 
15,950 
10,470 

Acres 
153,940 
63, 430 
39,160 

Acres 
244,  520 
134,  410 
180,540 

Acres 
70,330 
77,  180 
206,230 

Acres 

671,840 

301,  690 

443,340 

528, 670 

330^700 

478,100 

204,290 

Mixed-..  ,  

Hardwoods  

Coppice  and  ooppioe  under  standards  

Felled  and/or  devastated  

Uneconomic,  including  amenity  woods,  shelter 
belts,  park  timber,  etc.,  maintained  for  some 
purpose  other  than  timber  prodoction  lor 

Total  , 

120,680 

124,450 

256|  530 

550.470 

2,»68»630 

MAINTENANCE  AND  AFFORESTATION 

During  the  war  the  great  shortage  of  lumber  resulting  from  the  ces- 
sation of  imports  compelled  immense  drafts  to  be  drawn  upon  native 
resources.  No  accurate  data  are  available,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
from  450,000  to  500,000  acres  of  woodland  were  cut  either  during  or 
immediately  following  that  period,  yielding  approximately  1,000,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 

As  a  result  of  this  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the 
native  forests  the  Government  adopted,  on  the  advice  of  the  Acland 
committee,  a  forestry  policy  whereby  3,000,000  acres  of  pre-war 
woodland  were  to  be  maintained  in  a  productive  state  and,  in  addi- 
tion, by  afforesting  uncultivated  land  to  reclaim  1,750,000  acres 


'  This  section  is  largely  based  on  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  forestry  commissioners  and  an  artloie 
by  R.  I.  Robinson  in  Forestry,  a  magazine  dealing  with  forestry  in  the  Britisli  Empire. 
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of  coniferous  lands  in  the  course  of  80  years,  the  work  to  be  divided 
between  the  State  and  priTate  and  mnnicipal  owners. 

To  carry  out  this  work  the  Forestry  Commission  was  established  in 
1919  and  £3,600,000  promised  to  finance  the  first  10  years'  operations. 
During  this  period  the  State  was  to  plant  150,000  acres  with  conifers 
and  a  small  area  with  hardwoods,  while  private  and  municipal 
authorities  were  expected  to  plant  110,000  acres  (pardy  with  State 
aid),  making  a  total  of  260,000  acres  in  all. 

In  order  to  encourage  private  forestry,  the  Government  also  in- 
augurated a  system  of  grants  and  the  systematic  establishment  of 
forest  workers'  holdings  at  the  rate  of  five  holdings  per  1,000  acres 
of  afforestable  land.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  holdings,  the 
occupiers  of  which  are  guaranteed  150  da^s'  work  per  annum  in  the 
State  forests,  will  make  a  useful  permanent  addition  to  the  rural 
population  in  the  poor  grazing  dis  trie  ts  • 

MrisMM  1  in  %x  trmMMMmM  JH 

The  work  of  the  Forestry  Commission  is  largely  governed  by  what 
is  known  as  the  Acland  report,  which  laid  down  the  area  to  be  planted 
each  year  under  the  1 0-year  program,  although  slight  alterations 
were  subsequenUy  made. 

CONIFERS  ■■■■■ 

1  I|lli|illliii|l!iil||||l||||||liii 

The  following  table  shows  the  planting  program  of  conifers, 
together  with  the  areas  actually  planted,  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
'September  30,  1926: 


Y«ar 

Pro- 

gfani. 

Planted 

Year 

Pro- 

Plantad 

Flnt.  jmr  (1919-20)  

Arrm 

if  094 
5,600 
9.387 
9,758 
10,015 
14,282 

Seventh  year  (1925-26)  

Acres 
18,400 
22,600 
26,800 

aaaoo 

Acres 
17,997 

Sifmiid  year  (1920-21)   

Third  year  (1921-22)   

Fourtli  ymir  (1922-23)....  

Fiftli  year  (1923-24)....   

Eighth  year  (1926-27)  

Ninth  year  (1927-28)  

T*>nth  'year  (lfla8-29)  

■Tfltil.  

Slith  yiar  (1924-28)   

68>1«8 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1926  was 
68,193  acres,  as  compared  with  the  program  of  70,300  acres.  In 
addition  to  the  areas  covered  by  the  foregoing,  there  were  1,697  acres 
planted  in  Ireland  to  March  31,  1922. 

HASnWOODS 

No  definite  program  was  laid  down  for  the  10-year  period,  but 
small  areas  have  been  planted  each  year,  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement  i 

Acfea  Acres 

1919-20___    116    1924-26-.,  „.   '575 

lffO-21     269    192.5-26    378 

1921-  22   175   

1922-  23     656  Total    2^623 

1923-  24   454 


It  is  estimated  that  a  total  area  of  4,000  acres  will  be  planted  with 
hardwoods  during  the  10-year  period.    The  total  area  planted  or 
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sown,  including  both  conifers  and  hardwoods,  durmg  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1926,  was  18,375  acres,  on  which  there  were  planted 
38,835,000  trees  consisting  of  51  per  cent  Scotch  and  Corsican  pines, 
24  per  cent  Norway  and  Sitka  spruces,  10  per  cent  European  and 
Japanese  larches,  9  per  cent  Douglas  fir,  and  6  per  cent  other  varieties. 
From  the  inception  of  the  forestiy  program  to  September  30,  1926, 
an  area  of  70,816  acres  has  been  planted;  and  this  total,  added  to  the 
estimated  planting  for  the  remain  m  s  three  years,  gives  a  total  of 
139,000  acres  for  the  10-year  period.  As  of  September  30,  1927, 
there  were  62  areas  in  England  and  Wales  and  50  in  Scotland  under 
the  control  of  the  forestry  commissioners. 

The  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the  forests  of  the  commission 
since  the  inception  of  the  present  program  has  been  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Year 

Summer 
(mini- 
nmni) 

Year 

Winter 
(mttxi 

inao  

210 
495 
525 
880 
1,620 
1,980 
2,335 

1920-21   

ViS 
1,780 
1»775 
%W0 
2,650 
2,900 
3,186 

1921  ,  

ia22  ,  ,  ,  

1921-22    

1928  ,  ,  

1923-24  

1924  

1924-25-  

1925  

1925-26  

1926  

1926-27  

Nots.~4S0  employees  were  translerred  to  the  oommissioii  with  the  Crown  woods  on  Apr.  1,  1924. 


Out  of  the  £3,500,000  due  to  be  paid  into  the  forestry  fund  under 
the  forestry  act,  1919,  before  March  31,  1929,  £2,369,000  has  been 
paid  to  September  30,  1926,  leaving  £1,131,000  still  to  be  provided. 
Adding  to  this  £252,000  on  hand  September  30,  1926,  and  estimating 
the  net  receipts  from  operations  at  £300,000,  there  should  be  avail- 
able for  gross  payments  over  the  two  and  one-half  years  still  to  run 
to  March  31,  1929,  a  sum  of  £1,683,000  equivalent  to  an  average 
gross  expenditure  of  £673,000  per  annum. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  the  forest  workers'  holding  program  is  to  be 
carried  out  about  £200,000  in  excess  of  the  £3,500,000  will  be  re- 
quired, the  total  expenditure  on  forest  workers'  holdings  being 
estimated  at  £336,500. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  PRIVATE  AFFORESTATION 

Under  the  Acland  report  the  area  proposed  to  be  afforested  by 
local  authorities  and  private  owners  with  State  assistance  during  the 
10-year  period  was  110,000  acres,  or  an  average  of  11,000  acres  per 
annum,  but  no  annual  program  was  laid  down.  Of  this  area  50,000 
acres  were  to  be  covered  by  grants  for  replanting,  25,000  acres  by 
grants  for  afforestation,  10,000  acres  by  loans  for  planting  and  re- 
planting, and  25,000  acres  by  proceed-sharing  schemes. 

To  date  no  progress  has  been  made  in  promoting  afforestation  by 
loans,  and  proceed-sharing  schemes  have  been  restricted  to  two 
examples.  Considerable  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  pro- 
moting afforestation  and  replanting  by  means  of  grants,  both  for 
92015°— 28  2 
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unemployment  relief  and  normal  work.  The  following  table  indi- 
cates the  amomit  of  work  carried  out  by  means  of  grants: 


Planted 

Prepared 
for^nt- 

Cleared 
of  fcrul) 

1921-22  ,  ,  ,  ,  

Aaet 
10,192 
6,148 
6,530 
7,467 
4,676 

Acres 
9, 127 
6,075 
2,772 

xm 

Acres 
3, 322 
2,015 
1,721 
1,391 
267 

1922-11     

1923-  24   „    

1924-  25    ,  

li25-26.-.,  ,  ,    

3fi,012 

20,571 

8^710 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  which  shows  the  acreage  for  which 
grants  were  paid,  there  were  also  recipients  of  grants  for  "preparation 
for  planting"  who  undertook  to  plant  without  further  payments.  It 
is  therefore  estimated  that,  taking  these  into  consideratioUi  the  total 
area  planted  would  exceed  55,000  acres. 

In  connection  with  the  two  proceed-sharing  schemes  already 
referred,  to,  the  following  statom^ent  shows  plantmg  work,  in.  acres, 
that  has  been  done: 


1^1S^20_  _        _  •   357 

1§26-21   213 

1921-  22     257 

1922-  23   §1 

1923- 24     320' 


1924-25   316 

1926-26   1.97 


Total  :.  1,751 


It  is  estimated  that  the  total  area  which  will  be  planted  by  munici- 
pal authorities  and  private  owners  in  the  10-year  period  with  the 
assistance  of  the  forestry  commissioners  will  be  approximately 
75,000  acres. 

ESTIMATED  RESULTS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  lO-year  forestry  program  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  com- 
missioners  have  now  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  results  which 
may  be  anticipated  at  the  end  of  that  period,  which  is  shown  in  the 
folowing  statement: 

By  the  forestry  eomm.i88ioiier8:  Aerw. 

Conifers     135,000 

Hwrd'wood.. 4|  000 

Total    139,000 


By  municipal  and  private  owners: 

With  State  assistance   75,  000 

Without  State  assistance    25,  000 

Total..    -  100,000 


Grand  total   239,  000 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  figure  given  as  representing  the 
areas  planted  with  State  assistance  is  somewhat  doubtful.  This 
estimated  result  of  239,000  acres  of  both  conifers  and  hardwoods  is 
about  8  per  cent  less  than  the  Acland  committee  put  forward  for 
conifers  only. 
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FOEIST  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH 

Based  on  an  article  by  Maj.  F.  M.  Olipliant  in  "Forestry" 

Following  a  l^csommendation  by  the  Imperial  Forestiy  Conference 
of  1920  there  was  established  under  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  a  Forest  Products  Research  Board  to 
organize  and  carry  on  research  into  the  utilization  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products.  As  the  result  of  a  survey  by  the  board,  the 
Government  set  up  a  forest  products  research  laboratory,  and  in 
October,  1925,  a  permanent  du-ector  was  appointed  to  organize  and 
direct  the  work. 

A  site  was  acquired  at  Princes  Risborough,  Buckinghamshire,  on 
n^hich  to  build  the  laboratory,  the  work  being  carried  on  in  the  interim 
hi  temporary  quarters  at  the  Royal  Aircraft  Factory,  South  Fam- 
boroughi  Hampshire.  By  the  latter  part  of  1927,  however,  the 
erection  of  the  permanent  buildings  had  been  completed  and  the 
equipment  installed . 

ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK 

The  laboratory  has  been  organized  under  10  different  sections,  the 
objecte  of  their  work  being  as  shown  in  the  foUowing  Uble: 


Section 


1.  TtabMr  niMiiiiiiiic 


2.  Seaaoniiig  

8.  Timber  physios — 
4.  Wood  technoloKy. 


%,  Wood  pcQaemtioB. 
7.  UtiliiaticMi  


8.  WoodwoiUig  

9,  Chemiftry  of  wood  1. 


10.  Permanent 
and  libmry. 


Typical  subjects  of  study 


Strength  properties  of  timber;  influence  of  defects; 
influence  of  treatment  (e.  g.,  seasoning,  preserva- 
tion). 

Pxactioe  of  air  seosoaiiiig  and  kiln  drying;  kiln  design. 

Sdentific  study  of  the  relaticms  of  watffir  and  boat  to 
wood;  physical  chemistry. 

Anatomical  features  in  relation  to  uses;  identifika- 
tion  (in  cooperation  with  Imperial  Forestry  Insti- 
tute, Oxford). 

Fmigi  and  insects  causing  decay;  toxicity  of  pre- 
servatives (in  cooperation  with  Imperial  Forestry 
Institute,  Oxford,  and  Imperial  College,  London). 

Commercially  practicable  methods  of  treating 
timber  with  antiseptics;  cheapening  the  cost. 

Study  of  industrial  miethods  in  order  to  insure  the 
prsKStical  character  of  research  and  the  advice 
oflDTOd.  Investigations  leading  to  new  uses  and 
msitots  Ibr  home  and  Empire  grown  timbers. 

Machining  and  finishing  qualities  and  effects  of 
treatment  (e.  g.,  degrees  of  seasoning)  thereon. 

Constitution;  changes  under  various  treatments 
(e.  g.,  seasoning),  cellulose  products,  including 
those  firom  waste  wood  (e.  g.,  from  sawdust).  (In 
cooperation  with  St.  Andrews  University.) 

Recording  and  issue  of  information;  reference  library. 


Obled 


Correct  selection  of 
timber,  and  design. 

Reduction  of  waste  in 
seasoning. 

Basic  principles  of  sea- 
soning. 

Correct  dioioe  of 
species. 

Causes  of  'decay. 


Reduction    of  waste 

from  decay. 
Liaison  with  industry. 


Practical  woodworiC' 
ing. 

Knowledge  of  wood 
substance. 


Ready  and  up-to-date 

information  both  to 
research  workers  and 
the  trade. 


» At  a  later  date  it  may  be  iwoeisary  to  form,  and  include  this  work.in,  a  section  of  minor  forest  products 
to  dMi  also  with  extraottvw  (ttonins,  resins,  gums,  etc.),  destructive  distillation,  pulp  and  paper,  and 
llben» 

PBOGIAM  AND  ACHIBVEMENTS 

Although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  only  two  years,  and  during 
that  tune  opeiating  in  restricted  temporary  quarters,  the  forest 
products  research  laboratory  has  made  considerable  progress.  A 
few  of  the  naore  important  problems  undertaken  and  the  means  hj 
which  they  have  been  investigated  are  referred  to  under  then- 
respective  sections. 

Mechanics. — One  of  the  first  investigations  undertaken  bj  this 
section  concerned  the  utilization  of  native  or  planted  species  for 
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pit  props.  Tlae  species  tested  included  both  Scotch  and  Corsican 
pines,  larch,  Norway  spruce,  and  Douglas  fir,  while  the  foreign 
spcies  tested  include  Scotch  pine  and  Norwajr  spruce  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Poland,  and  Russia.   This  investigation  is  still  m 

progress. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  of  testing  structural  timbers,  tests 
have  been  made  on  Scotch  and  Corsican  pine,  larch,  Douglas  fir, 
and  ash,  to  be  followed  later  by  oak,  aU  in  the  green  condition. 
Tests  on  air-seasoned  material  will  follow.  As  an  example  of  the 
great  number  of  tests  involved  in  this  work  it  might  be  mentioned 
that  those  on  ash,  which  dealt  with  nine  trees  from^ one  locality, 
consisted  of  1,114  mechanical  tests  and  1,699  complementary  physical 
tests,  with  about  the  same  number  still  to  be  carried  out  on  seasoned 
specimens.  It  is  proposed  that  the  results  of  tests  on  oak  shall  be 
regarded  as  the  datum  line  in  comparing  the  strengths  of  British 
woods. 

The  laboratory  has  adopted  as  standard  practice  the  use  of  the 
machines  and  methods  of  test  proposed  by  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Madison, 
Wis.,  which  was  a  pioneer  in  this  and  other  fields  of  forest  products 
investigation. 

Smsming. — ^This  section  carries  on  studies  of  both  natural  and 
artificial  seasoniiig.  An  increasing  amount  of  advisory  work  is  being 
undertaken  and  in  coopration  with  the  furniture  industry  investiga- 
tions are  being  made  by  means  of  smal  samples  of  various  woods, 
finished  in  various  ways,  placed  in  different  positions  and  localities 
inside  the  house  to  discover  the  proper  moisture  content  the  furniture 
■hould  possess  for  use  in  particular  situations. 

In  the  field  of  kiln-drying,  experiments  have  been  made  with  native 
Scotch  pine,  oak  and  Corsican  pine,  teak  paneling  for  railroad  finish, 
west  coast  hemlock,  and  Sitka  spruce,  the  latter  for  use  as  air- 
plane niaterial.  An  experiment  with  ash  for  omnibus  construction  • 
work  is  in  progress,  having  for  its  object  the  comparison  of  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  air-dried  and  kiln-dried  lumber. 

Wood  technology. — An  important  part  of  this  section's  work  con- 
sists of  indicating  woods  which,  having  similar  characteristics,  are 
Hkely  to  form  efficient  substitutes  for  other  woods  which  are  either 
becoming  scarce  or,  being  of  foreign  origin,  might  be  replaced  by  an 
Empire  product.  A  study  has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with 
the  strength  tests  on  ash,  particularly  that  side  of  the  investigation 
that  concerns  "brashness,"  or  short  grain  in  timber,  in  so  far  as  this 
may  be  due  to  structure.  Another  study  is  concerned  with  the 
different  working  qualities  found  in  oak,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
mid,  easily  worfcerf  varietjr  that  comes  from  Volhynia  and  Slavonia 
and  the  hard,  strong  oak,  difficult  to  work,  such  as  the  native 

'nmi1ii<i*'f. 

Wmd  jwlWofi^. — One  very  important  entomological  invtstiga- 
tion  is  nearinf  completion,  namely,  the  losses  caused  by^  the  Lyctus 
beetle  to  hardwoods  when  pEed  in  storage.  In  cooperation  with  the 
aection  of  seasoning,  a  kiln  treatment  has  been  developed  using  a 
model-siia  kiln,,  which  promises  offer  a  praelical.  :8oliitl(Mi  of  the 
tfouble* 
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Wood  MiUieatwn. — Of  particular  interest  is  the  section  of  utEiza- 
tion,  which  acts  as  the  liaison  between  the  laboratory  and  industiy. 
One  of  this  section's  principal  duties  is  to  translate  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  laboratory  into  commercial  terms.  To  further  its  work, 
members  of  this  section  spend  considerable  time  visiting  various  con- 
suming industries  and  discussing  wood  utilization.  One  of  the  main 
objects  aimed  at  is  to  promote  the  greater  use  of  native  and  Empire 
grown  lumber  in  place  of  that  imported  from  foreign  countries  and 
to  reduce  waste  by  securing  a  more  efficient  utilization  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products.  The  work  of  this  section  has  developed  very 
rapidly,  inquiries  covering  such  varied  matters  as  uses,  market  values, 
grading,  supplies,  and  costs  of  various  species. 

One  of  its  lines  of  investigation  has  been  that  of  securing  an 
Empire-grown  substitute  for  American  hickory  for  railway  shunting 
poles,  and  one  railroad  has  placed  an  order  for  25  tons  as  a  sample, 
which  will  be  tested  under  actual  working  conditions.  Sufiicient 
time,  however,  has  not  elapsed  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  wood 
will  stand  up  under  tests  to  which  it  is  being  subjected. 

Another  line  of  investigation  has  been  the  possibilities  for  utilizing 
small  oak  timber,  of  which  there  is  a  large  acreage  available  in  this 
country. 

In  conjunction  with  tests  being  made  by  the  section  of  timber 
mechanics  to  ascertain  the  suitabifity  of  nativtii  species  for  pit  props 
the  seetion  of  utilization  is  investigating  the  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  use,  grading  and  marketing  cost|  and  transportation  charges 
in  vanotis  miwng  districts. 
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Tlie  native,  or  "home  grown,"  lumber  industry,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  British  wood  trade.  It  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  specialized  business,  being  centered  mostly  in  the 
smaller  provincial  towns,  meh  m  Shrewsbury,  Hereford,  Norwich. 

I|»W1CI1. 

While  during  the  war,  when  imports  of  lumber  were  practically  pro- 
hibited except  for  military  purposes,  the  native  lumber  industry 

ejqMrienced  a  period 
of  great  prosperity 
at  die  cost  of  heavy 
depletion  of  supply, 
during  the  past  few 
years  it  has  suf- 
fered a  seven  de- 
pression. 

Several  factors,  in 
addition  to  diminu- 
tion of  supply,  are 
responsible  for  this, 
one  being  increased 
competition  from 
continental  Europe 
and  the  eas(^  with 
which  thoro  ughly 
seasoned  stock  can 
be  obtained  from 
foreign  cotmtriea 
The  British  climate 
prolongs  the  drying 
period  f o r  many 
months,  so  that  con- 
siderable capital 
must  be  tied  up  in 
native  stocks,  where- 
as dry  imported 
lumber  can  be  sold 
immediately  and 
Oipiliil  turned  over  many  times  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

TRABB  ASSOCIATIOM 

Dealers  in  home-grown  timber  have  their  own  association,  known 
as  The  Federated  Home-Gmwn  Timber  Merchants'  A8«;ciation, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United 
:om.   The  objec^tn  of  this^  associiilioii' are  to  assist  its  membim 
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in  solving  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connection  with  their  business, 
such  as  loading  charges,  damage  to  roads,  insurance,  sawmilling 
regulations,  wharfage  charges,  railroad  rates,  damage  caused  by  re- 
moval of  timber,  conditions  in  contracts,  factories  legislation,  licens- 
ing of  tractors,  income  tax,  and,  in  addition,  to  further  the  use  of  home- 
grown timber  and  to  stabilize  prices  paid  for  standing  timber. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLIES 

There  are  no  large  forests  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  it  is  well  spread  over  the  country,  Norfolk,  Herefordshire, 
and  the  southern  counties,  also  some  parts  of  Wales,  being  the  most 
important.  In  addition,  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
ship  logs  to  Great  Britain.  Although  large  areas  have  been  planted 
by  the  Forestiy  Commission  during  the  past  few  years,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  this  timber  reaches  a  cutting  size.  For  the  present,  sup- 
plies are  obtained  direct  from  owners  of  large  estates  or  by  auctions 
field  in  the  vicinity,  the  larger  proportion  being  sold  by  the  latter 
method.  In  addition,  small  quantities  are  purchased  direct  from  local 
farmers. 

When  sold  by  auction,  a  catalogue  is  prepared  showing  the  number 
of  logs  and  actual  cubical  contents  in  each  lot,  not  only  the  trunk 
but  also  the  branches  being  included.  Prospective  purchasers  then 
view  the  standing  timber  prior  to  the  sale  and  try  to  check  the  con- 
tents of  the  trees  marked.  Auctioneers'  measurements  have  to  be 
accepted,  and  although  they  are  largely  based  on  estimates  they  are 
in  the  main  accurate. 

The  price  paid  is  for  the  trees  as  they  stand,  the  felling,  hauling, 
and  all  charges  being  paid  by  the  buyer,  as  a  rule,  although  occa- 
sionally estates  sell  their  timber  felled  and  trimmed. 

Home-grown  timber  is  described  either  as  coppice,  hedgerow,  or 
park  trees.  Coppice  trees  are  those  that  have  grown  up  together 
m  a  small  wood  or  coppice,  usually  on  a  large  estate.  It  is  from 
coppice  treies  that  the  best  wood  is  obtained.  Hedgerow  trees  are 
those  that  have  grown  in  hedges  without  shelter  and  e3qoosed  to 
wind  and  weather.  The  wood  from  these  trees  is  generally  much 
harder  and  tougher  than  coppice^erown  and  frequently  twisted  and 
subject  to  many  imperfectiX)n8.  Park  trees  are  tliose  which  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  which 
the  owner  has  decided  to  sell.  Many  fine  walnut  and  oak  trees  are 
obtained  in  fhw  majiner. 

METHOD  OF  SAWING 

When  merchants  cut  the  logs  for  storing  purposes,  they  usually 
saw  them  through  and  through  into  various  thicknesses,  2  inches 
and  upward,  whfle  prime  butts  are  cut  into  1-inch  boards.  Should, 
however,  an  oak  log  show  any  signs  of  figure,  it  is  cut  on  the  quarter 
for  paneling  and  sold  when  flioroughly  seasoned.  The  usual  period 
aUowed  f^seasoning  is  one  year  to  the  inch. 

The  native  timber  is  rangy  and  has  many  branches;  the  disposition 
of  the  top  cuts  and  branches  is  a  difficult  problem,  because  all  these 
are  inoluded  in  the  sale  contents  and  must  be  paid  for.  There  is 
always  a  great  accumulation  of  these  at  every  sawmill  cutting  native 


NATIVE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


Til©  native,  or  "home  grown,"  lumber  industry,  as  it  is  called, 
represents  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  British  wood  trade.  It  is  to 
a  great  extent  a  specialized  business,  being  centered  mostly  in  the 
smaMer  provincial  towns,  such  as  Slirewsbuiy,  Hereford,  Norwich, 
and  Ipswich. 

Whie  during  the  war,  when  imports  of  lumber  were  practicaUy  pro- 
hibited except  for  militaiy  purposes,  the  native  limber  industrjr 

experienced  a  period 
of  great  prosperity 
at  tn©  cost  of  neavy 
depletion  of  supply, 
during  the  past  few 
years  it  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  de- 
pression. 

Several  factors,  in 
addition  to  diminu- 
tion of  supply,  are 
responsible  for  this, 
one  being  increased 
competition  from 
continental  Europe 
and  the  ease  with 
which  thoroughly 
seasoned  stock  can 
be  obtained  from 
foreign  countries. 
The  Bntish  climate 
prolongs  the  diying 
period  for  many 
months,  so  that  con- 
siderable capital 
must  be  tied  up  in 
native  stocks,  where- 
as dry  imported 
lumber  can  be  sold 
immediately  and 
capital  turned  over  many  times  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

Dealers  in  home-grown  timber  have  their  own  association,  known 
as  The  Federated  Home-Grown  Tunber  Merchants'  Association, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.   The  objects  of  this  association"  are  to  assist  its  members 
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in  solving  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  connection  with  their  business, 
such  as  loading  chaises,  damage  to  roads,  insurance,  sawmEling 
regulations,  wharfage  charges,  railroad  rates,  damage  caused  by  re- 
moval of  timber,  conditions  in  contracts,  factories  legislation,  licens- 
ing of  tractors,  income  tax,  and,  in  addition,  to  further  the  use  of  home- 
grown timber  and  to  stabilize  prices  paid  for  standing  timber. 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLIES 

There  are  no  large  forests  of  standing  timber  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  it  is  well  spread  over  the  country,  Norfolk,  Herefordshire, 
and  the  southern  counties,  also  some  parts  of  Wales,  being  the  most 
important.  In  addition,  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
ship  logs  to  Great  Britain.  Although  large  areas  have  been  planted 
by  the  Forestry  Commission  during  the  past  few  years,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  this  timber  reaches  a  cutting  size.  For  the  present,  sup- 
plies are  obtained  direct  from  owners  of  large  estates  or  by  auctions 
held  in  the  vicinity,  the  larger  proportion  being  sold  by  the  latter 
method.  In  addition,  small  quantities  are  purchased  direct  from  local 
farmers. 

When  sold  by  auction,  a  catalogue  is  prepared  showing  the  number 
of  logs  and  actual  cubical  contents  in  each  lot,  not  only  the  trunk 
but  also  the  branches  being  included.  Prospective  purchasers  then 
view  the  standing  timber  prior  to  the  sale  and  try  to  check  the  con- 
tents of  the  trees  marked.  Auctioneers'  measurements  have  to  be 
accepted,  and  although  they  are  largely  based  on  estimates  they  are 
in  the  main  accurate. 

The  price  paid  is  for  the  trees  as  they  stand,  the  felling,  hauling, 
and  all  charges  being  paid  by  the  buyer,  as  a  rule,  although  occa- 
sionally estates  sell  their  timber  felled  and  trimmed. 

Home-grown  timber  is  described  either  as  coppice,  hedgerow,  or 
park  trees.  Coppice  trees  are  those  that  have  grown  up  together 
in  a  small  wood  or  coppice,  usually  on  a  lai^e  estate.  It  is  from 
coppice  treies  that  the  best  wood  is  obtained.  Hedgerow  trees  are 
those  that  have  grown  in  hedges  without  shelter  and  exposed  to 
wind  and  weather.  The  wood  from  these  trees  is  generauy  much 
harder  and  tougher  than  coppicej^rown  and  frequently  twisted  and 
subject  to  many  imperfections,  rark  trees  are  those  which  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  planted  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  which 
the  owner  has  decided  to  sell.  Many  fine  walnut  and  oak  trees  are 
obtained  in  this 

METHOD  OF  SAWING 

When  merchants  cut  the  logs  for  storing  purposes,  they  usually 
saw  them  through  and  through  into  various  thicknesses,  2  inches 
and  upward,  while  prime  butts  are  cut  into  1-inch  boards.  Should, 
however,  an  oak  log  show  any  signs  of  figure,  it  is  cut  on  the  quarter 
for  paneling  and  sold  when  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  usual  period 
allowed  for  seasoning  is  one  year  to  the  inch. 

The  native  timber  is  rangy  and  has  many  branches;  the  disposition 
of  the  top  cuts  and  branches  is  a  difficult  problem,  because  all  these 
are  included  in  the  sale  contents  and  must  be  paid  for.  There  is 
always  a  great  accumulation  of  these  at  every  sawmill  cutting  native 
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timber,  and  while  as  much  as  possible  is  sawn  into  scantlings,  which 
practically  bring  only  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  remainder  is  sold 
as  firewood  at  a  loss. 

Some  consumers  do  their  own  cutting  and  fill  their  requirements 
from  tlie  log  cut  through  and  through,  while  others  have  logs  sawn 
to  whateTer  sizes  they  want.   Some  merchants  again  specialize  in 


the  manufacture  of  bends,  rended  and  shaved  (tennis-racket  mate- 
rial), also  squares  which  they  sell  ready  made  to  the  consuming 
industries. 

Jrlllll't/Ii'Alj:  oflSil/iJiio:  MM  MM  iniiilE  Uolao 

The  principal  merohantable  species  of  native  timber  and  their  uses 
are  as  follows: 

Oak. — The  principal  uses  for  oak  are  for  railroad  freight^iar  under- 
frames,  church  framework,  furniture,  and  paneling;  high-class  joinery 
such  as  doors,  handrails,  and  window  sills;  coffin  boards,  fencing 
(riven),  half  timbering  of  houses;  boat  building  for  stem  and  stern 
posts,  especially  when  in  a  natural  bend  for  the  bows  of  small  boats; 
and  squares  for  table  and  chair  legs,  spokes,  naves,  wheelbarrow 
handles,  and  ladder  rungs. 
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There  is,  however,  a  brown  oak  much  sought  after  for  wainscot 
paneling,  and  permanent  advertisements  are  carried  in  the  trade 
press  by  merchants  desiring  to  purchase  it.  Most  of  this  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  sold  at  high  prices.  The  price 
paid  depends  entirely  upon  quality  and  color,  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  estimated  until  the  tree  is  felled,  and  as  they  are  always 
bought  when  standing  there  is  a  considerable  risk  entailed  as  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  color  will  extend  through  the  whole  log.  ^  So 
valuable  are  these  logs  that  buyers  will  travel  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles  to  secure  a  single  tree. 

Chestnut. — The  Spanish  variety  is  sold  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  oak  where  a  less  expensive  wood  is  desired,  except  where 
strength  is  a  factor, 
as  in  railroad-car 
cons  true  ton.  There 
is,  however,  a 
special  market  for 
cleft  chestnut  pales 
used  for  fencing, 
the  demand  for 
which  has  consider- 
ably developed  as 
a  result  of  the  ad- 
vertising efforts  of 
those  interested  in 
its  manufacture. 

Ash, — Native  ash 
is  exceptionally 
tough  and  for  that 
reason  is  preferred 
to  any  of  the  im- 
ported varieties  for 
motor-bus  and 
chars-a-bancs  con- 
struction, sports 
equipment  (partic- 
ularly frames  of  ten- 
nis rackets),  longer- 
ons of  airplanes, 
agricultural  imple- 
ment, handles,  and  Fig.  8.— Native  beech 
wa^on  fellies. 

m  addition  to  the  ash  grown  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  con- 
siderable quantities  of  logs  received  from  the  Irish  Free  State  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  from  Northern  Ireland.  j 

Mm. — ^Both  the  wych  or  mountain  ( Ulmm  moniana)  and  common  | 
elm  (U,  campestris)  are  commercially  used,  the  wych  being  much 
harder  in  texture  than  the  latter  variety.  They  are  used  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  boxes,  coffin  boards,  wheelbarrows, 
table  legs,  chair  frames  and  seats,  hubs  or  naves  of  wheels,  and  for 
fenders  and  gates  in  dock  construction. 

!■ 
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timber,  and  while  as  much  as  possible  is  sawn  into  scantlings,  wliich 
practically  bring  only  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  remainder  is  sold 
as  firewood  at  a  loss. 

Some  consumers  do  their  own  cutting  and  fill  their  requirements 
from  the  log  cut  through  and  through,  whUe  others  have  logs  sawn 
to  whatever  sizes  they  want.    Some  merchants  again  specialize  in 


Pig.  2.— NaliTt  aiii 


the  mimiif actiire  of  bends,  rended  and  shaTed  (tennis-racket  mate- 
rial), also  squares  which  they  sell  ready  made  to  the  consuming 

industries. 

PRINCIPAL  SPEC'IBS  AMD'  TM'EIR  USES 

The  principal  mefchantable  species  of  native  timber  and  their  uses 
are  as  follows: 

Oa^^The  principal  uses  for  oak  are  for  railroad  freightx^ar  under- 
frames,  church  framework,  furniture,  and  paneling;  high-class  joinery 
such  as  doora,  handrails,  and  window  sills;  cofliri  boards,  fencing 
(riven),  half  timbering  of  houses;  boat  building  for  stem  and  stern 
posts,  especially  when  in  a  natural  bend  for  the  bows  of  small  boats; 
and  squares  for  table  and  chair  legs,  spokes,  naves,  wheelbarrow 
handles,  and  ladder  rungs. 
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There  is,  however,  a  brown  oak  much  sought  after  for  wainscot 
paneling,  and  permanent  advertisements  are  carried  in  the  trade 
press  by  merchants  desiring  to  purchase  it.  Most  of  this  is  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  sold  at  high  prices.  The  price 
paid  depends  entirely  upon  quality  and  color,  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  estimated  until  the  tree  is  felled,  and  as  they  are  always 
bought  when  standing  there  is  a  considerable  risk  entailed  as  it  is  not 
at  all  certain  that  the  color  will  extend  through  the  whole  log. 
valuable  are  these  logs  that  buyers  will  travel  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles  to  secure  a  single  tree. 

Chestnut. — The  Spanish  variety  is  sold  and  used  for  the  same  pui- 
poses  as  oak  where  a  less  expensive  wood  is  desired,  except  wheio 
strength  is  a  factor, 
as  in  railroad-car 
construe  ton.  There 
is,  however,  a 
special  market  for 
cleft  chestnut  pales 
used  for  fencing, 
the  demand  for 
which  has  consider- 
ably developed  as 
a  result  of  the  ad- 
vertising efforts  of 
those  interested  in 
its  manufacture. 

Ash, — Native  ash 
is  exceptionally 
tough  and  for  that 
reason  is  preferred 
to  any  of  the  im- 
ported varieties  for 
motor-bus  and 
chars-a-bancs  con- 
struction, sports 
equipment  (partic- 
ularly frames  of  ten- 
nis rackets),  longer- 
ons of  airplanes, 
agricultural  imple- 
ments, handles,  and 
wagon  fellies. 

In  addition  to  the  ash  grown  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  con- 
siderable quantities  of  logs  received  from  the  Irish  Free  State  and, 
to  a  smaller  extent,  from  Northern  Ireland. 

Mm. — Both  the  wych  or  mountain  (Vlmus  moniaim)  and  common 
elm  (U,  mmpesiris)  are  commercially  used,  the  wych  being  much 
harder  in  texture  than  the  latter  variety.  They  are  used  lai^ely 
in  the  manufacture  of  tin-plate  boxes,  coffin  boards,  wheelbarrows, 
table  legs,  chair  frames  and  seats,  hubs  or  naves  of  wheels,  and  for 
fenders  and  gates  in  dock  construction. 


Fig.  3.— Native  beech 
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Pmiar.—-(Mj  the  black  Italian  or  Lombardy  poplar  (of  the  cotton- 
wood  family)  is  sold,  and  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ehn, 
also  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  American  yellow  poplar. 

ftiMf  ««i  smmm. — ^Both  'these  woods  are  used  for  frames  of 
cheap  houses,  for  sheds,  bams,  gates,  fences  and  other  farm  work, 
and  for  building  purposes  where  a  cheap  softwood  can  be  used; 
also  for  boxes,  packing  cases,  and  barrel  heading^  and  some  spruce 
is  made  into  herring-barrel  staves.  The  principal  uses  of  these 
woods,  however,  is  for  pit  props  and  small  ties  for  use  in  mines. 

Larch. — There  are  many  uses  for  larch,  among  which  are  pit  props 
and  mining  timber,  light  telegraph  poles,  fencing  posts  and  rails, 
railroad  ties,  general  construction  work,  and  particularly  for  the 
keelsons  and  planking  of  life  and  other  small  boats.  The  branches 
and  trimmings  are  also  in  demand  for  rustic  garden  work  and  fur- 
niture. 

Beech. — This  wood  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boot 
and  shoe  lasts,  wooden  heels  for  ladies'  shoes,  clog  soles,  in  various 
branches  of  the  engineering  industry  (blocks  and  chucks),  house- 
hold woodenware,  piano  wrest  planks,  chair  stock  and  garden  furni- 
ture, mangle  rollers,  carpenters^  planes,  maBets^  and  tool  handles. 

Symfmre, — ^Another  important  native  wood  is  sycamore,  selected 
white  logs  being  used  for  panelwork  in  offices,  banks,  high-class 
department  stores,  and  steamship  saloons.  The  best  logs  are  made 
into  veneer,  but  it  is  usual  to  us©  1-iiich  lumber  for  panels.  Very 
beautiful  color  effects  are  obtained  by  staining  sycamore,  a  gray- 
green  finish  being  particularly  attractive  and  much  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Another  important  use  is  for  mangle  rollers, 
there  being  a  lai^e  demand  for  this  purpose. 

Walnut. — Native  walnut  is  considered  the  richest  in  color  of  any 
wahiut  sold  in  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  marketed  each  year, 
however,  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  one  to  two  thousand  trees  a 
year,  as  most  of  those  standing  have  great  ornamental  value  or  are 
utilized  for  their  nut  crop.  For  further  details  of  this  variety  see 
walnut  in  the  section  on  "Principal  woods  used  in  the  United 
ILingdom. 

WiMow. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  native  woods  is  the  cricket- 
bat  willow,  the  only  wood  so  far  that  has  been  found  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  As  full  details  are  given  in  the  section  on  "Wood- 
consuming  industries"  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Oiker  spedes, — Among  other  minor  species  of  native  woods  for 
which  there  is  a  market  are  lime  (basswood),  cedar,  birch,  cherry, 
acacia  (locust),  alder,  holly ^  and  hornbeam.  They  are  used  for  a 
variety  of  decorative  and  utility  purposes,  but  the  quantity  available 
is  so  small  that  they  are  of  little  importance. 

VALUE  OF  STANDING  TIMBER 

During  the  early  faE  of  1927  the  approximate  value  of  standing 
timber,  per'  cubie  foot  actual  wntents,  according  to  their  species,  was 
asfoUo^ws: 

s.    d.      8.  (1.  «•  «• 

Oak  (large)  :  2   0  to  3    0    Larch   1    0  to  1  6 

Oak  (fencing)  1    0  to  1    3    Spruce..    1    0  to  1  6 

Asli-.--    2    6  to  4    0    Scotch  pine   1    0  to  1  6 

Beech   -  1    3  to  1    6    Chestnut   1    6  to  2  3 

Bm   .1         1   Otol  .§    Watout   -4  0to8  Q 
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The  price  paid  naturally  varies  according  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  timber  and  the  cost  of  logging  and  transportation  to  the 
buyer's  yard. 

SYSTEM  OF  MEASUREMENT 

Native  logs  are  sold  ''string  measure,"  Hoppus  system,  an  aUow- 
ance  being  made  for  bark  amounting  to  7}^,  10,  or  15  per  cent, 
according  to  the  species. 

EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 

The  competition  from  continental  Europe  has  severely  affected 
the  native  timber  market  during  the  past  few  years.  Of  these  the 
principal  species  are 

*  oak  imported  as  un- 

•  edged  lumber  or  logs 
sawn  through  and 
through  from  Vol- 
hvnia,  commonlv 
called  "Baltic"  or 
"Polish,"  edged 
beech  lumber  from 
Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania, and  ash. 

During  the  past 
few  years  there  have 
been  offered  in  the 
British  market  to  an 
increasing  extent 
shipments  of  ash  from 
Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia which  compare 
favorably  with  native 
timber  for  strength 
and  toughness.  It  is 
imported  in  the  form 
of  edged  lumber  or 
uncut  billets— i.  e., 
logs  with  the  center 
plank  cut  out  and 

the  slabs  left  on  two  Fiq.  C-Nativ©  walnut 

sides,  leaving  an  ir- 
regular piece  of  timber  sawn  on  three  sides.    The  long  lengths  in 
which  the  stock  can  be  obtained  make  it  a  formidable  competitor 
of  the  native  variety,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  either  clean  or  dry 
enough. 

CUSTOM  SAWING  AND  PLANING 

"  lir  The  custom  sawing  and  planing  industry  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance although,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  sizes  imported  from  the 
European  producing  countries,  the  volume  of  softwood  work  is  not 
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Poplar. -OtAy  the  black  Italian  or  Lombardy  poplar  (of  the  cotton- 
wood  family)  is  sold,  and  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ehn, 
also  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  American  yeUow  poplar. 

Setdeh  pine  md  sprme— Both  these  woods  are  used  for  frames  of 
cheap  houses,  for  sheds,  bams,  gates,  fences  and  other  farm  work, 
and  for  building  purposes  where  a  cheap  softwood  can  be  used; 
also  for  boxes,  packing  cases,  and  barrel  heading^  and  some  spruce 
is  made  into  herring-barrel  staves.  The  principal  uses  of  these 
woods,  however,  is  for  pit  props  and  small  ties  for  use  in  mines. 

iMTch. — There  are  many  uses  for  larch,  among  which  are  pit  props 
and  mining  timber,  light  telegraph  poles,  fencing  posts  and  rails, 
railroad  ties,  general  construction  work,  and  particularly  for  the 
keelsons  and  planking  of  life  and  other  small  boats.  The  branches 
and  trimmings  are  also  in  demand  for  rustic  garden  work  and  fur- 
niture. 

Beech. — This  wood  is  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boot 
and  shoe  lasts,  wooden  heels  for  ladies'  shoes,  clog  soles,  in  various 
branches  of  the  engineering  industry  (blocks  and  chucks),  house- 
hold wooden  ware,  piano  wreai  planks,  chair  stock  and  garden  furni- 
ture, mangle  rollers,  carpenters^  planes,  mallets,^  and  tool  handles. 

Symmort, — Another  important  native  wood  is  sycamore,  selected 
white  logs  being  used  for  panelwork  in  offices,  banks,  high-class 
department  stores,  and  steamship  saloons.  The  best  logs  are  made 
into  veneer,  but  it  is  usual  to  use  1-inch  lumber  for  panels.  Very 
beautiful  color  effects  are  obtained  by  staining  sycamore,  a  gray- 

freen  finish  being  particularly  attractive  and  much  used  in  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.   Another  important  use  is  for  mangle  rollers, 
there  being  a  lai]ge  demand  for  this  purpose. 

WGiwui. — Native  walnut  is  considered  the  richest  in  color  of  any 
walnut  sold  in  Great  Britain.  The  quantity  marketed  each  year, 
however,  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  one  to  two  thousand  trees  a 
year,  as  most  of  those  standing  have  great  ornamental  value  or  are 
utilized  for  their  nut  crop.  For  further  details  of  this  variety  see 
walnut  in  the  section  on  "Principal  woods  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

Willow. — One  of  the  most  valuable  of  native  woods  is  the  cncket- 
l)at  willow,  the  only  wood  so  far  that  has  been  found  suitable  for 
that  purpose.  As  full  details  are  given  in  the  section  on  "Wood- 
consuming  industries"  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

Other  species, — Among  other  minor  species  of  native  woods  for 
which  there  is  a  market  are  Mme  (basswood),  cedar,  birch,  cherry, 
acacia  flocust),  alder,  holly,  and  hornbeam.  They  are  used  for  a 
¥ariety  of  decorative  and  utility  purposes,  but  the  quantity  available 
is  so  small  that  they  are  of  little  importance. 

VALUE  OF  STANDING  TIMBER 

Durmg  the  early  fall  of  1927  the  approximate  value  of  standing 
timber,  per  cubic  foot  actual  contents,  according  to  their  species,  was 
as.  foiom: 

Oak  (large)   2   0  to  3    Oi  Urcli   -  -  1    0  to  1  6 

Onk  (fencing)   1    0  to  1    3    Spruce.  ^    1    0  to  1  6 

Ash    2    6  to  4    0    Scotch  pine   1    0  to  1  6 

Beech    1    3  to  I    6    Chestnut    1    6  to  2  3 

iJIm  ,.i         1   O'tol  .6    Walnut    4   0to8  0 
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The  price  paid  naturally  varies  according  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  timber  and  the  cost  of  logging  and  transportation  to  the 
buyer's  yard. 

SYSTEM  OF  MEASUREMENT 

Native  lo^  are  sold  "strmg  measure,"  Hoppus  system,  an  allow- 
ance being  made  for  bark  amounting  to  7J^,  10,  or  15  per  cent, 
according  to  the  species. 

EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 

The  competition  from  continental  Europe  has  severely  afTect«l 
the  native  timber  market  during  the  past  few  years.  Of  these  the 
principal  species  are 
oak  imported  as  un- 
edged  lumber  or  logs 
sawn  through  and 
through  from  Vol- 
hvnia,  commonly 
called  "Baltic'^  or 

Polish,"  edged 
beech  lumber  from 
Czechoslo  vakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania, and  ash. 

During  the  past 
few  years  there  have 
been  offered  in  the 
British  market  to  an 
increasing  extent 
shipments  of  ash  from 
Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia which  compare 
favorably  with  native 
timber  for  strength 
and  toughness.  It  is 
imported  in  the  form 
of  edged  lumber  or 
uncut  billets — ^i.  e., 
logs  with  the  center 
plank  cut  out  and 

the  slabs  left  on  two  Fig.  4.— Native  walniit 

sides,  leaving  an  ir- 
regular piece  of  timber  sawn  on  three  sides.    The  long  lengths  in 
which  the  stock  can  be  obtained  make  it  a  formidable  competitor 
of  the  native  variety,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  either  clean  or  dry 
enough. 

CUSTOM  SAWING  AND  PLANING 

The  custom  sawing  and  planing  industry  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance although,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  sizes  imported  from  the 
European  producing  countries,  the  volume  of  softwood  work  is  not 
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as  great  as  formerly.  However,  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  planing-mil 
facilities  in  Finland  and  most  of  the  central  European  countries,  they 
are  compelled  to  ship  lumber  that  is  more  suitable  for  manufacture 
as  dressed  stock  than  to  be  used  in  the  rough.  It  is  therefore  an 
easy  matter  for  British  importers  to  figure  the  price  they  can  pay  for 
such  lumber  and  have  it  manufactured  into  planing-mill  products 
m  Great  Britain.  In  addition  to  this  material,  there  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  resawing  done  to  cut  down  large  sizes  to  smaller  ones  in 
order  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  building  trade  should  a  shortage 
develop.  The  sawing  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwoods  sold  in 
the  form  of  lo^  or  timber  is  also  an  important  part  of  a  custom  mill's 
business.  Owing  to  the  value  of  many  of  these  woods,  great  ac- 
curacy in  sawing  must  be  observed. 

The  rates  charged  for  sawing  and  planing  are  largely  according 
to  prices  approved  by  local  sawmill  proprietors'  associations,  and, 
although  there  are  some  outsiders  in  every  district,  in  the  main  the 
association  rates  jjovem.  In  addition  to  sawing  and  planing  for  the 
trade,  custom  mills  also  colect,  deliver,  and  store,  if  required. 

The  following  prices  for  sawing  and  planmg  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods are  those  adopted  by  the  London  Sawmill  Proprietors'  Asso- 
ciation: 

HABDWOODS 


TMckuasS' 


SpioioB 


CMar— Uonduna  imd  Vmim   

Oregon,  KM,  sontlm  ptm,..  

WiOniiiot,  American  asli  

Yellow  poplar,  red  gum...  

Japanese  oak  I 

Mahogany— Honduras  111111111"" 

Mahogany— African    , 

Mahogany— GalMxni   

Cedar— Paraguay  and  Bocneo.  II 

Bittii  and  maple  (squan)  

American  oak  and  Wack  walnut  II 

Burma  teak  and  padouk. . 

Walnut—Italian  and  French..  IIIZII" 

Hewn  teak.  ,  

fiabiou  

Bpmm  and  Cuban  nmlMigiiny  ovir  ia"inclie8l 

IS  Inches  and  under   

Yelltow  pine  


Width 
under 


Inciet 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


24 


Under 

m 

Inches 
per  100 
suner- 
Hj^iu  iiet 

IK 

inches 
Iter  100 
super- 
ficial feet 

Planks 
over 

iH 
mches 
per  ton  of 
40  cubic 
feet 

». 

d. 

«. 

d. 

s.  d. 

9 

3 

11 

0 

46  8 

10 

0 

11 

9 

46  8 

10 

0 

11 

9 

46  8 

10 

0 

11 

9 

46  8 

10 

0 

11 

9 

46  8 

10 

0 

12 

6 

46  8 

10 

9 

12 

6 

46  8 

10 

9 

12 

6 

46  8 

10 

9 

12 

6 

46  8 

10 

9 

12 

6 

46  8 

11 

6 

13 

3 

48  0 

13 

9 

IS 

9 

55  0 

16 

8 

18 

9 

60  0 

17 

6 

20 

0 

60  0 

20 

6 

22 

0 

70  0 

13 

0 

•15 

0 

50  0 

15 

0 

17 

0 

55  0 

8 

6 

10 

0 

35  0 

* 

(The  prices  of  all  woods,  excepting  yellow  poplar  and  red  gum,  rise  Is.  9d.  ner  100  sunerflclal  ftMit  for  m 
inches  and  under  36  inches  deep;  36  indies  and  abow,  an  Bdm^^i^U^t^^f^  ^ 


imZ^tM^^  ^  "^^^  horizontal  saw,  Is.  9d.  extm  per 

Log  ends,  cut  by  horizontal  saw,  3s.  extra  per  100  superficial  feet. 
2  irSST?!  inches  and  under,  2s.  9d.;  over  1^  inches  and  including 

2  inches,  Ss.  6d.;  over  2  mches  and  including  4  inches,  5s.  6d.:  over  4  inches  and 
under  8  mches,  7s.  9d  ;  8  inches  and  under  12  inches,  1281  6d.  per  100  running  f^t 
name  rices"^  kTgT  ^^^^  und^alifornia  redwood; 
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California  redwood  under  30  inches  into  1  inch  and  under,  8s.  4d.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet;  IM  inches,  10s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet. 
(One  cut  in  planks  and  boards  charged  as  two  cuts.) 


Sneoiei' 


English  oak,  walnut,  beech,  sycamore,  plane  tree,  fir,  elm,  ash, 

chestnut,  and  lime  tree— all  depths  

Foreign  round  ash  (under  24  inches)  

Foreign  round  elm  and  hickory      - 

SngUsh  and  foreign  hornbeam  


Under  IH 
inches,  per 
100  super- 
ficial feet 


«.  d. 

17  6 

16  0 

17  6 
20  0 


\%  inches, 

per  100 
superficial 
feet 


».  d. 

20  0 

17  6 

20  0 

23  0 


Planks 
over  l}>i 
inches,  pw 
ton  of  40 
cubic  feet 


8.  d. 
68  0 
68  0 
68  0 
75  6 


All  English  and  foreign  round  timber,  sawn  to  boards,  to  be  measured  widest 
cut,  minimum  12  inches  wide. 

All  English  timber  and  round  foreign  ash,  elm,  and  hickory,  sawn  to  planks,  to 
be  measured  by  tape  over  bark,  minimum  10  inches  quarter  girth. 

Satinwood  and  rose- 
wood, above  1  inch  to 
2  inches,  41s.  9d.  per 
100  superficial  feet. 

Satinwood  and  rose- 
wood, 1  inch  and  under, 
31s.  6d.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet. 

Cartage  is  charged 
on  satinwood  and  rose- 
wood logs  at  20s.  per 
ton  if  sawn  above  2 
inches. 

Cheating,  3d.  per 
cleat. 

Crosscuts,  under  14 
inches,  Is.  6d.;  14  and 
under  24  inches,  2s.  6d. ; 
24  and  under  36  inches, 
4s.  6d.;  36  and  under 
42  inches,  6s.  6d.;  42 
inches  and  above,  as 
per  arrangement. 

Breaking  cuts,  in  all 
cases  charged,  without 
further  sawing,  at  68s. 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Breaking  cuts,  with 
further  sawing,  at  pit 
sawing  prices. 

Logs  measured  after 
sawing,  for  sale  pur- 
poses, under  24  inches, 
2s.  6d.  per  log:  24 
inches  an^  upward,  4s. 

Lifting  logs,  measured  at  mills  by  customs  measurer  or  otherwise,  cranage 
charge  at  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Sticking,  including  one  year's  free  storage,  planks  under  13^  inches,  2s.  6d.  per 
100  superficial  feet;  \\i  inches,  3s.  per  100  superficial  feet;  over  IM  inches,  10s.  6d. 
per  40  cubic  feet;  rent  after  one  year  charged  on  ground  occupied  at  3d.  per 
square  yard  per  week. 


Fig.  5.— Native  elm 
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as  great  as  formerly.    However,  owing  to  the  absence  of  planing-mill 

facilities  111  Firilaiid  and  most  of  the  central  European  countries,  they 
are  compelled  to  ship  lumber  that  is  more  suitable  for  manufacture 
as  dressed  stock  than  to  he  used  in  the  rough.  It  is  therefore  an 
easy  matter  for  British  importers  to  figure  t  he  price  they  can  pay  for 
such  lumber  and  have  it  manufactured  into  planing-mill  products 
in  Cireat  Britain.  In  addition  to  this  material,  there  is  a  considerable 
volume  of  resawing  done  to  cut  down  large  sizes  to  smaller  ones  in 
order  to  fill  the  demands  of  the  building  trade  should  a  shortage 
develop.  The  sawmg  of  mahoganv  and  other  hardwoods  sold  in 
the  form  of  logs  or  timber  is  also  an  important  part  of  a  custom  mill's 
business.  Owuag  to  the  value  of  many  of  these  woods,  great  ac- 
curacy in  sawing  must  be  observed. 

The  rates  charged  for  sawing  and  planing  are  largely  according 
to  pnces  approved  by  local  sawmill  proprietors'  associations,  and, 
although  there  are  some  outsider  s  in  every  district,  in  the  main  the 
association  rates  govern.  In  addition  to  sawing  and  planing  for  the 
trade,  custom  mills  also  collect,  deliver,  and  store,  if  required. 

The  following  prices  for  sawing  and  planing  hardwoods  and  soft- 
woods are  those  adopted  by  the  London  Sawmill  Proprietors'  Asso- 
ciation : 

HABDWOODS 


Species 


Cedfir— Honduras  and  Cuba   

Oregon,  Kauri,  southern  piae  

Wainscot,  American  ash  IZZZl 

jmim  P^P^t  red  gum.   ,  

.MSSSmy— ilondurasll  II 1 1 II 1 1  III 

Mahogany— African.  

Mahogany— Gaboon  I' 

('e<iar— I'uraguay  and  B'Onieo__-_I_IIIIIIIIII 

Birch  and  maple  (square)..   

American  oak  and  black  wolniit-II'I 

Burma  teak  and  padouk..  IHH 

Walnut— Italian  and  Frenda  

Hewn  teak   

Sabieu  

Spanish  and  Cuban  mahogMy  OTerlfiiidiSI 

15  inclies  and  under  

YeHow  pine   


WMtli 
uader 


M 
M 
24 
21 
2« 
24 
24 
21 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


Thickness 


Under 

IM 
inches 
I)er  100 
sui)er- 
ficial  feet 


«.  d. 

y  3 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  9 


10 
10 


24 


10  9 

10  0 

11  6 

13  9 

16  8 

17  6 
20  6 
13  0 
15  0 

8  6 


inches 
per  100 

ficial  feet 


s.  d. 

11  0 

11  9 

11  9 

11  9 

11  9 

12  6 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 

12  6 

13  3 
15  9 
18  9 
20  0 
22  0 

•15  0 

17  0 

10  0 


Planks 
over 

inches 
per  ton  of 
40  cubic 
feet 


a.  d. 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

46  8 

48  0 

55  0 

60  0 

60  0 

70  0 

50  0 

55  0 

35  0 


(The  prices  of  all  woods,  excepting  yellow  poplar  and  red  trum,  rise  Is  <hl  mr  100  snwrfipial  fim*  tor  m 
inches  and  under  36  inches  deep;  36  inches  and  ibi>ve,  an  additional  iI  m:  for  every  6  ffi 

Logs  and  flitches  under  3§  inches  wide,  cut  by  horiiontal  saw,  Is.  9d.  extra  per 
100  siiprrfieial  feet. 

Log  ends,  cut  by  horizontal  saw,  3s.  extra  per  100  sui>erficial  feet. 

Keiftwing  hardwoods,  IM  inches  and  under,  28. 9d.;  over  1^  inches  and  including 

InZrT^  \  ^7'  f-'"*;*^^'  including  4  inches,  Ss.  6d.;  over  4  inches  and 
under  8  inches,  7s.  9d  ;  S  inches  and  under  12  inches,  128.  6d.  per  100  running  feet 

«mrfIlriLt     rll"  other  than  yellow  poplar  and  California  redwood, 

oitiiic:  prices  as  logs. 

iaJ  »^J''-^'Jy  ^  ^^^^^^  ^2  inches  and  under,  7s.  6d.  per 

im  supefficial  feet;  above,  same  prices  as  logs.  ^ 
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California  redwood  under  30  inches  into  1  inch  and  under,  8s.  4d.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet;  IM  inches,  10s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet. 
(One  cut  in  planks  and  boards  charged  as  two  cuts.) 


Species 


English  oak,  walnut,  beech,  sycamore,  plane  tree,  fir,  elm,  ash, 

chestnut,  and  lime  tree— all  depths  

Foreign  round  ash  (under  24  inches)  

Fweign  round  elm  and  hickory  

Enslish  and  foreign  hombeftm  


Under  IH 
inches,  per 
100  super- 
ficial feet 


».  d. 

17  6 

15  0 

17  6 

20  0 


134  inches, 

per  100 
superficial 
feet 


8.  d. 

20  0 

17  6 

20  0 

23  0 


Planks 

over  114 
inches,  per 
ton  of  40 
cubic  feet 


8.  d. 

68  0 

68  0 

68  0 

75  6 


All  English  and  foreign  round  timber,  sawn  to  boards,  to  be  naeasured  widest 
cut,  minimum  12  inches  wide. 

All  English  timber  and  round  foreign  ash,  elm,  and  hickory,  sawn  to  planks,  to 
be  measured  by  tape  over  bark,  minimum  10  inches  quarter  girth. 

Satinwood  and  rose- 
wood, above  1  inch  to 
2  inches,  41s.  9d.  per 
100  superficial  feet. 

Satinwood  and  rose- 
wood, 1  inch  and  under, 
31s.  Gd.  per  100  super- 
ficial feet. 

Cartage  is  charged 
on  satinwood  and  rose- 
wood logs  at  20s.  per 
ton  if  sawn  above  2 
inches. 

Gloating,  3d.  per 
cleat. 

Crosscuts,  under  14 
inches,  Is.  6d.;  14  and 
under  24  inches,  2s.  6d. ; 
24  and  under  36  inches, 
4s.  6d.;  36  and  under 
42  inches,  66.  6d.;  42 
inches  and  above,  as 
per  arrangement. 

Breaking  cuts,  in  all 
cases  charged,  without 
further  sawing,  at  68s. 
per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Breaking  cuts,  with 
further  sawing,  at  pit 
sawing  prices. 

Logs  measured  after 
sawing,  for  sale  pur- 
poses, under  24  inches, 
2s.  6d.  per  log;  24 
inches  and  upward,  4s. 

Lifting  logs,  measured  at  mills  by  customs  measurer  or  otherwise,  cranage 
charge  at  2s.  6d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet. 

Sticking,  including  one  year's  free  storage,  planks  under  l}4  inches,  2s.  6d.  per 
100  superficial  feet;  1}4  inches,  3s.  per  100  superficial  feet;  over  1}4  inches,  10s.  6d. 
per  40  cubic  feet;  rent  after  one  year  chafed  on  ground  occupied  at  M.  per 
square  yard  per  week. 
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hJ^''.!  ;^arged  on  al)  logs,  planks,  and  boards  for  which  cutting  instructions 
teM  p^r  ir^k"  ^""""^  months  from  date  of  receiving  order,  at  4d.  per 

A  charge  oif  20b.  per  barge  per  day  will  made  on  all  craft  detainetl  alungaidc 
•hip  or  quay  receiving  goods  over  side  beyond  two  days.  a.unKbiuc 

S0FTW001>8 

Ripping  or  resawing  lumber  laid  on  its  edge: 

12  inches  and  up  at  Ss.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

9  to  11  inches  and  up,  at  4s.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

1  ^  ll^^}^.  ^"'^  "P'  3d.  per  100  superficial  feet. 
?  ?®  fH  "P'         Pe*"       superficial  feet. 

5  to  514  mclHi  ftiid  up,  at  Ss.  3d.  per  100  superficial  feet, 
inches  and  up,  at  5s.  fid.  per  100  superieial  feet, 
flatting  or  resawing  lumber  laid  on  its  face: 

2  inches  and  under,  at  Is.  3d.  per  100  running  feet. 

3  inches  and  under,  at  Is.  6d.  per  100  running  feet. 

inches  and  under,  at  Is.  9d.  per  100  running  feet 

4  inches  and  under,  at  2s.  per  100  running  feet. 
^^10  per  cent  February  1,  1923. 

With  a  mimmum  rate  per  standard  equal  to  3  deep  in  3  inches. 
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hJif  nl/'tSI^^'^-'*"  all  logs  planks,  and  l„)anls  for  u  hicli  cutting  instructions 
ton^»rl^"  "  receiving  order,  at  4d.  per 

A  charge  of  2(fe  par  barge  fier  day  will  lie  made  on  all  craft  detained  aluugsi.lc 
•Iiip  or  quay  reeeiving  gofjds  over  side  teyond  two  days.  **"»ugMuc 

SOFTWOODS 

Eippijli  or  resawing  lumlier  laid  on  it«  edge: 

12  inches  and  up  at  5s.  per  100  siiin  rficial  feet. 

9  to  11  inches  and  up,  at  4s.  per  100  superficial  foot. 

7  to  8  inches  and  up,  at  4s.  3d.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

f  to  JM  inches  and  up,  at  &9.  per  100  superficial  feet. 

5  to       inches  and  up,  at  5s.  3d.  per  100  superficial  feet, 
inches  and  u]),  at  5s.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet, 
f  lattiiig  or  resawing  lumber  laid  on  its  face: 

2  inches  and  under,  at  Is,  3d.  per  100  running  feet 

3  inches  and  under,  at  Is.  6d.  per  100  running  feet 
3^  inches  and  under,  at  Is.  9d.  per  100  running  feet 

4  inches  and  under,  at  2s.  per  100  ruouiug  feet. 
I«88  10  per  cent  February  1,  1923. 

With  a  mimmuiii  rate  per  standard  equal  to  3  deep  in  3  inches. 
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1913   £33,  788,  884 

1»1»     72,  306^  469 

1920   82,  145,214 

1921     30,021,962 

1922    37,321,017 


TRADE 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  lumber  needs  is  obtained  from 
native  sources,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  the  largest  of  all 
miport  lumber  markets,  with  nearly  every  producing  countiy  ahipping 
supplies  to  it. 

The  bill  for  these  imports  is  a  heavy  one,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
foiowmg  statement  of  imports  of  unmanufactured  wood;  and  efforts 
mm  being  made  by  the  British  Government  to  encourage  a  greater 
quantity  bemg  purchased  within  the  Eippire,  and  also,  by  means  of 
afforestation  m  the  Unitei  Kingdom,  to  increase  timber  supplies 
and  by  research  to  effect  closer  utilization.  This  latter  work  not 
only  has  the  object  of  reducing  the  import  bill  but  also  of  supplying 
me  coiintiy's  imperative  needs  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergency, 
thus  releasjiiff  ocean  tonnage  which  would  otherwise  be  required 
im  carrying'  Simber. 

1923    £47,746,000 

1924.,.   51,070,684 

1925    46,  496,  039 

1926...     39,268,876 

1927   49,060,619 

•iS'StiSlKdFa^^^  ftKU«8  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

iMIttt  Ui  Free  State.  Ftom  the  same  date  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  has  been 

CHARACTEE  OF  IMPORTS 

Apart  from  such  items  as  pit  props,  telegraph  and  scaffolding  poles, 
mm.  "ronndwood"  used  for  box  making  and  staves,  most  of  the  wood 
imported  is  semimanulactiifedi  either  square  hewn,  rough  sawn,  or 
dressed  in  &e  form  of  iooring,  matehmg,  and  other  planing-mill 
products.  With  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  ash,  hickoiy, 
mak^any,  oak  wainacot  billets,  and  fancy  woods,  which  are  imported 
in  the  log  either  from  lack  of  manufacturing  facilities  in  the  countiy 
of  origin  or  for  some  particular  reason  (such  as  the  wider  widths  and 
longer  lengths  obtainable,  selection  for  %ure,  panel  matehing,  or 
veneering)  the  British  lumber  trade  prefers  to  buy  either  lumber  or 
timber.  As  a  consequence,  the  remanufacturing  industi^  in  this 
country  is  of  veiy  small  proportiont  and  confined  almiwt  witiiely  to 
resawmg. 

It  might  be  added  that,  with  the  great  increase  in  transportation 
and  handhng  charges  since  the  war,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency 
toward  the  import  of  more  highly  refined  stock,  such  as  squares, 
and  the  demand  for  them  will  doubtless  show  a  steady  increase  from 
now  on.  (Imports  of  wood  manufactures  are  discussed  in  detail  on 
pages  298  to  323.) 

RANK  AS  MARERT  f  OR  AMERICAN  LUMRRR 

In  point  of  value  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  foreign 
market  im  United  States  woods;  during  1926,  according  to  official 
%ure8  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  to  that  coun- 
try valued  at  120,625,372  amounted  to  326,466,000  feet.  Not  only 
18  It  an  important  outlet  for  sof  Iwoods,  such  as  southern  pine,  Douglas 
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fir,  and  Sitka  spruce,  but  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  exports  of  hard- 
woods are  sold  in  the  British  market. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  hardwood  lumber,  amounting  to  352,538,000 
feet,  valued  at  ^24,995,453,  during  1926,  no  less  than  185,366,000 
feet,  or  slightly  more  than  52  per  cent,  valued  at  $13,640,699,  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  being  easily  the  greatest  foreign  market 
for  American  oak,  yellow  poplar,  gum,  ash,  and  mahogany,  and  second 
only  to  Canada  for  walnut;  in  fact,  with  very  few  exceptions,  every 
American  couiinercial  hardwood  finds  a  sale  in  that  market. 

In  addition,  it  is  an  important  foreign  market  for  American  wood 
manufactures,  such  as  cooperage,  hardwood  flooring,  and  doors, 
handles  for  tools,  and  agricultural  implements,  there  being  no  tariff 
to  limit  their  import  as  in  many  other  countries. 

The  following  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce^,  showing  the  principal  American  exports  of 
lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  in  thousands  of  board  feet,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1926,  indicates  the  importance  of  the  British  market 
as  an  outlet  for  American  wood: 


Southern  pine  

Douglas  ir  

Spruce  

Oaki   

Poplar  

Gum*  


  97,  335  Ash  

  22, 014  Mahogany.. . 

  7,  025  Other  species 

  98, 343 

  23, 266  Total- 

  20,  184 

PRESENT  STATUS 


15,  285 
__  15,096 
_  27,908 


326,  456 


America's  share  of  the  British  wood  import  trade  increased  on  tlie 
basis  if  value  from  15.25  per  cent  in  1913  to  15.92  per  cent  in  1925, 
and  was  third  in  importance  as  a  source  of  supply,  being  exceeded 
(only  slightly)  by  Finland  and  Sweden  in  puiiit  of  value. 

This  situation  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  increase  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  severe  industrial  depression 
from  which  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  suffering  since  the  collapse 
of  the  1920  postwar  boom,"and  depreciating  exchanges  favoring  the 
central  European  hardwood-producing  countries  which  compete  with 
American  lumber. 

OEGAMIZATION  OF  THE  TEABE 

The  import  trade  has  been  well  organized  for  many  years  and  is 
carried  on  under  well-defined  lines,  any  departure  from  which  is  con- 
sidered unethical.  The  various  sections  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
agents  and  brokers,  importers,  and  merchants  or  dealers,  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  their  functions  being  as  follows: 

I 

'  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS 

Firms  who  describe  themselves  as  wood  agents  are  understood  to 
act  as  representatives  of  foreign  shippers,  being  the  medium  through 
wMoh  sales  are  transacted  between  them  and  the  British  importer; 
they  must  not  act  as  principals.  Agents  must  also  confine  their  sales 
to  recognized  importers.  Brokers  act  as  agents  for  only  designated 
importers  and  shippers.  There  are  firms  operating  as  both  agents 
and  })rokors. 


1  Oak  logs  and  hewn  timber  included  in ' '  other  species."  >  Logs  induded  in '  'other  spedes." 

Detailed  figures  for  United  States  exports  of  wood  to  the  United  l^ingdom  in  1927  appear  in  the 
appendix. 
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mm  Burrisii  IjUiibsr  lUJtxn' 

Mont  of  til©  lumber  imports  Are  kandled  through  these  agents,  who 
charge  a  commission  for  seUing  and  handlmg  the  documents ;  it  is  also 
oistomary  for  them  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  buyer  or  can-y 
the  del  credere,  as  it  is  called,  for  which  an  eartra  payment  is  made. 
The  two— commission  and  del  credere— are  usually  combined  and  a 

single  rate  charged. 

Med  brokers— There  are  firms  who  act  solely  as  local  brokers 
between  importer  and  importer  or  between  importer  and  merchant. 
The  customary  commission  charged  for  this  service  is  usuallv  1  per 
cent.  For  this  they  merely  buy  or  sell;  the  invoicing  and  delivery 
orders  are  all  made  out  and  forwarded  by  the  firms  for  whose  account 
the  goods  are  sold.  Some  of  the  larger  agents  who  traasact  this  kmd 
of  business  have  a  "brokerage  department"  and  describe  themselves 
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as  "agents  and  brokers"  because,  besides  acting  as  sales  representa- 
tives for  foreign  shippers,  they  wall  also  sell  for  the  local  trade  if 
asked  to  do  so,  but  their. commission  is  usually  more  than  1  per  cent. 


The  question  of  what  constitutes  an  "importer"  has  been  debated 
for  many  years,  and  although  attempts  from  time  to  time  have  been 
made,  no  solution  has  been  arrived  at  so  far  that  is  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  There  is,  however,  a  list  of  firms  dealing  m  north 
European  softwoods  that  has  been  drawn  up  and  approved  in  joint 
conference  between  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United 
Kbgdom  and  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  lumber  exporters'  associa^ 
tions,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  sales  on  an  import  basis  i^ould  be 
restricted  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  it.  This  list  is  held  con- 
fidential and  is  said  to  contain  between  600  and  700  names ;  it  includes 
some  large  consumers  who,  by  virtue  of  past  business  or  importance, 
have  been  aWe  to  have  themselves  recognized  as  importers  and 
entitled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  many  com- 
plaints emanating  from  both  the  agents  and  the  larger  importers  who 
state  it  is  far  too  large;  also  from  others  who,  having  been  left  off, 
claim  they  are  entitled  to  be  included.    What  constitutes  a  hardwood 
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importer  is  even  more  difficult  to  define  but,  Wdly  speaking,  the 
term  may  be  apphed  to  firms  who  regularly  deal  m  wholesale  quan- 
tities on  a  c.  i.  f .  basis.  Here  again,  there  are  some  large  consumers 
who  buy  their  requirements  on  importers'  terms. 

MERCHANTS  AND  YARD  KEEPERS 

FuTOS  designated  as  merchants  may  also  be  importers ,  the  descrip- 
tion "impor&rs  and  merchants"  frequently  bemg  used  to  describe 
merchants  who  buy  on  importers'  terms  . 

Apart  from  the  "importer-merchant,"  the  name  merchant  may 
be  said  to  describe  any  firm  that  deals  in  lumber,  either  m  wholesale 

or  retail  quantities.  •    i    ^  +u„f 

liast  of  an  are  the  yard  keepers;  these  do  a  busm ess  similar  to  that 
of  the  merchants  except  that  the  individual  transactions  are  much 
smaller.  The  term  "retail  trade"  as  used  in  the  United  States  is 
seldom  heard  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "yard  keeper  bemg  the 
nearest  equivalent. 

AMBUCAN  BKANCH  OVflCBS 

Two  large  American  lumber  manufacturers  hav^  established  their 
own  selling  organizations  m  Great  Britain.  The  cost  ot  such 
tamches,  however,  is  such  that  a  large  business  nmst  be  done  to 
iustifv  them;  and  besides,  the  profits  made  by  such  an  ofhce  are  liable 
to  the  British  income  tax,  which  is  not  payable  on  business  done 
through  regularly  established  wood  agents. 

AMBUCAN  RBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

According  to  British  law,  foreign  firms  are  liable  for  income  tax 
on  profits  accruing  from  trade  exercised  within  the  United  Kingdom 
through  an  agent.  The  distinction  between  a  broker  (business 
through  whom  is  not  liable)  and  an  agent  (whose  business  is  taxable) 
has  never  been  clearly  defined  in  British  courts.  The  Division  of 
Commercial  Laws,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  has  on  file  the  latest  information  on  this  matter  furnished 
bv  the  office  of  the  commercial  attach^,  London,  and  obtained  by  a 
member  of  that  division  who  has  made  a  study  m  England  of  sucH 
matters.  American  lumber  exporters  who  contemplate  appointing  a 
dh-ect  representative  to  look  after  theur  interests  m  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  would  be  weU  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Laws  Division  before  taking  any  action. 

WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS 

American  lumber  exporters  are  warned  against  having  durect 
deahngs  with  importers.  WhHe  by  doing  so  a  httle  commission  may 
be  saved,  should  troubles  over  payment  of  drafts  or  claims  anse,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  responsible  agent  to 
protect  thehr  interests.  Exception  is  here  made  with  respect  to  sales 
to  a  few  firms  definitely  recognized  as  "direct  importers  by  the 
British  lumber  trade. 
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Most  of  the  lumber  imports  are  handled  through  these  agents,  who 
charge  a  commission  for  selMiig  and  handling  the  documents ;  it  is  also 
customary  for  them  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  buyer  or  carry 
the  del  credere,  as  it  is  called,  for  which  an  extra  payment  is  made. 
The  two — commission  and  del  credere — are  usually  combined  and  a 

single  rate  charged.  i  ,  i 

Lrnxd  hroJcers.— There  are  firms  who  act  solely  as  local  brokers 
between  importer  and  importer  or  between  importer  and  merchant. 
The  customary  commission  charged  for  this  service  is  usually  1  per 
cent.  For  this  they  merely  buy  or  sell;  the  invoicing  and  delivery 
orders  are  all  made  out  and  forwarded  by  the  firms  for  whose  account 
the  goods  are  sold.  Some  of  the  larger  agents  who  transact  this  land 
of  business  have  a  "brokerage  department"  and  describe  themselves 


Fig.  T.-LnmlJW  In  Inpflflwr'a  yard;  iMthod  of  pilkif  pnits  any  Iwigtli  to  tm  takm  ont  «f 

as  "agents  and  brokers"  because,  besides  acting  as  sales  representa- 
tives for  foreign  shippers,  they  will  also  sell  for  the  local  trade  if 
asked  to  do  so,  but  their  commission  is  usually  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  an  "importer"  has  been  debated 
for  many  years^  and  although  attempts  from  time  to  time  have  been 
made,  no  solution  has  been  arrived  at  so  far  that  is  satisfactory  to 
everybody.  There  is,  however,  a  list  of  firms  dealing  in  north 
European  softwoods  that  has  been  drawn  up  and  approved  m  jomt 
conference  between  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  lumber  exporters'  associa- 
tions, at  which  it  was  agreed  that  sales  on  an  import  basis  should  be 
restricted  to  those  whose  names  appear  on  it.  This  list  is  held  con- 
fidential and  is  said  to  contain  between  600  and  700  names  ;  it  includes 
some  large  consumers  who,  by  virtue  of  past  business  or  importance, 
have  been  able  to  have  themselves  recognized  as  importers  and 
entitled  to  buy  on  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

Tt  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  many  com- 
plaints emanating  from  both  the  agents  and  the  larger  importers  who 
state  it  is  far  too  large;  also  from  others  who,  having  been  left  off, 
claim  they  are  entitled  to  be  included.    What  constitutes  a  hardwood 
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importer  is  even  more  difficult  to  define  but,  Wdly  speaking,  the 
term  may  be  appHed  to  firms  who  regularly  deal  in  wholesale  quan- 
titles  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis.  Here  again,  there  are  some  large  consumers 
who  buy  their  requirements  on  importers'  terms. 

MERCHANTS  AND  YARD  KEEPERS 

Firms  designated  as  merchants  may  also  be  iniporters,  the  descrip- 
tion "importers  and  merchants"  frequently  bemg  used  to  describe 
merchants  who  buy  on  importers'  ternis 

Apart  from  the  "importer-merchant,"  the  name  merchant  may 
be  said  to  describe  any  firm  that  deals  m  lumber,  either  in  wholesale 

or  retail  quantities.  .         •    -i     .  ^ 

Last  of  all  are  the  yard  keepers;  these  do  a  business  similar  to  that 
of  the  merchants  except  that  the  individual  transactions  are  much 
smaller.  The  term  ^'retail  trade"  as  used  in  the  United  btates  is 
seldom  heard  in  the  United  Kingdom,  "yard  keeper"  bemg  the 
nearest  equivalent. 

AMBBICAN  BBANCH  OrflCES 

Two  large  American  lumber  manufacturers  have  established  their 
own  selHng  organizations  in  Great  Britain.  Ihe  cost  ot  such 
branches,  however,  is  such  that  a  large  business  must  he  done  to 
iustifv  them;  and  besides,  the  profits  made  by  such  an  ofhce  are  liable 
to  the  British  income  tax,  which  is  not  payable  on  business  done 
through  regularly  established  wood  agents. 

■■II  AMEmCAN  RBPBBSENTAHVES 

According  to  British  law,  foreign  firms  are  liable  for  income  tax 
on  profits  accruing  from  trade  exercised  withm  the  United  Kingdom 
through  an  agent.  The  distinction  between  a  broker  (business 
through  whom  is  not  hable)  and  an  agent  (whose  business  is  taxable) 
has  never  been  clearly  defined  in  British  courts.  The  Division  of 
Commercial  Laws,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  has  on  file  the  latest  information  on  this  matter  furnished 
bv  the  office  of  the  commercial  attach^,  London,  and  obtamed  by  a 
member  of  that  division  who  has  made  a  study  m  England  of  such 
matters.  American  lumber  exporters  who  contemplate  appombng  a 
direct  representative  to  look  after  theu-  interests  in  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  well  advised  to  communicate  with  the  Commercial 
Laws  Division  before  taking  any  action. 

WARNING  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS 

American  lumber  exporters  are  warned  agauist  having  direct 
dealings  with  importers.  While  by  doing  so  a  little  commission  may 
be  saved,  should  troubles  over  payment  of  drafts  or  claims  arise,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  any  responsible  agent  to 
protect  their  interests.  Exception  is  here  made  with  respect  to  sales 
to  a  few  firms  definitely  recognized  as  "direct  importers  by  the 
Britii^  lumber  trade. 
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DIVISION  OF  THE  TRADE 

While  oiost  figents  ImEcilo  both  hardwmds  and  softwoods,  each 
being  taken  care  of  in  its  own  departnient,  comparatively  few  im- 
porters do  so,  each  branch  of  the  indnstry  being  considered  a  separate 
business.  In  the  outports,  however,  where  tne  volume  hanaled  is 
comparatively  small,  both  woods  are  handled.  The  fancy  hard- 
wood trade,  such  as  satinwood,  rosewood,  ebony,  lignum-vitae, 
cocus  wood,  partridge  wood,  and  boxwood  is  also  a  separate  branch 
of  the  trade,  the  entire  imports  being  handled  by  a  very  few  ,fkms. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIOHS 

Trade  association  work  is  highly  developed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
lumber  trade,  covering  all  Jjranches  and  numbering  among  its  mem- 
bers every  firm  of  note  in  the  country. 

Of  the  existing  associations,  the  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  most  important:  in  fact,  it  may 
almost  be  smd  to  be  the  only  association,  because  the  other  three— 
i.  e.,  the  Timber  Agents  and  Brokers  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Association  of  Timber  Importers,  and  the  Hardwood 
Legiil  Protection  Aseoeiation— while  separate  k^al  entities,  are 
closely  affiliated  with  it,  being  composed  of  members  of  the  first- 
named  body.  They  were  organized  jprincipally  with  the  object  of 
undertaking  certain  work  falling  outside  the  scope  of  the  federation, 
or  that  which  their  members  beUeve  can  best  bTundertaken  by  an 
organization  having  complete  freedom  of  action. 

The  Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom. — The  great 
central  organization  of  the  British  lumber  trade — the  Timber  Trades 
Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom — with  its  permanent  offices  in 
London,  was  started  in  1893  with  a  membership  of  248  firms,  which 
number  had  increased  by  the  end  of  1926  to  about  1,000.  It  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  so  that  the  views  of  the  trade  on  any  particular 
matter  may  be  centralized  and  put  forward  as  its  collective  opinion. 
In  this  manner,  when  matters  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the 
trade  as  a  whole  arise,  instead  of  a  number  of  individual  efforts, 
united  action  with  the  strength  of  the  entire  lumber  trade  behmd  it 
is  taken. 

Among  the  federation's  other  activities  are  the  arranging  of  charter 
parties,  contract  forms,  appointing  of  umpire  or  arbitrator  where  one 
party  to  a  contract  fails  to  do  so,  coUectmg  and  disseminatinp;  such 
statistical  information  as  may  be  available,  and  voicing  the  views  of 
the  industiy  on  legislative  matters. 

In  ¥iew  of  its  hnportance  and  i^presentative  character,  it  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  official  medium  of  communication  by  the  Government, 
railroad  companies,  foreign  shippers,  and  shipowners. 

In  addition  to  what  be  called  purely  national  work,  there  are 
special  sections  of  the  federation,  such  as  hardwood,  softwood 
importers,  merchants,  pit  wood,  plywood,  railroad  tie,  native  or 
home-grown  trade,  and  home-grown  pit  wood,  dealing  with  their 
own  particular  branches  of  the  trade.  There  are  also  regional  organ- 
izations in  the  principal  importing  centers  for  dealing  with  their  own 
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local  matters  and  siding  representatives  to  the  central  body  for 
periodical  conferences,  as  follows: 

Bristol  Chaimel  Timber  Importers  Association. 

East  AMglian  and  South  LiiieolnBhire  ImiKirters  Section. 

Hiimber  District  Section. 

Irish  Free  Slate. 

Northern  Ireland. 

Dverpool  Timber  Trades  Association. 
Manchester  Timber  Trade  Association. 
North  East  Coast  Section. 
Scottish  Section. 

South  Coast  Timber  MeFchants  and  Importers  Association. 
Western  Ckiunties  Timber  Trade  Association. 

Tlie  special  sections  of  regional  organizations  and  Ajgents  and 
Brokers  Association  all  have  representatives  on  the  executive  council 
of  the  national  federation. 

The  Timber  Agmts  afd  Brokers  Association, — Practically  every 
wood  agency  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. Its  activities,  however,  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
the  European  softwood  branch  of  the  import  trade,  conducting  the 
negotiations  between  the  British  importers  and  foreign  shippers' 
associations  on  such  matters  as  forms  of  contract,  bills  of  lading, 
charter  parties,  marine  msurance,  and  arbitration.  Similar  matters 
connect^  with  hardwoods,  plywood,  etc.,  are  handled  by  the  partic- 
ular section  of  the  timber  trade  federation  concerned. 

Association  of  Timber  Importers. — In  April,  1926,  there  was  pro- 
moted by  a  group  of  the  leading  softwood  importers  the  Association 
of  Timber  Importers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  among  the  objects 
stated  for  which  it  was  established,  according  to  the  application  for  a 
Ucense,  being: 

To  protect,  promote,  and  develop  the  general  welfare  and  interest  of  timber 
importers,  particularly  of  those  carrying  on  business  in  the  United  Kinsdom  Hf 
Gleat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  by  cooperation,  and  to  maintain  and  extend 
their  usefulness  for  the  public  advantage;  to  communicate  with  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  mercantile  and  public  bodies,  and  concert  and  promote 
measures  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  businesses  of  timber  im- 
porters, and  to  circulate  among  the  membefs  information  on  all  matters  affect- 
ing such  businesses  and  the  timber  trade  generally,  etc. 

Among  the  matters  that  have  been  dealt  with  smce  its  formation 
have  been  negotiations  with  the  Fhanish  and  Swedish  lumber  ex- 
porters associations  wit^  a  view  to  cooperation  in  preventing  ship- 
ments on  consignment  to  this  market  and  the  question  of  uniform 
terms  of  sale  in  the  sof  twood  trade. 

Also,  when  in  September,  1927,  soon  after  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
stock  lists  and  prices  for  the  following  season's  dehvery  appeared,  it 
requested  the  agents  and  brokers'  association  and  also  the  shippers' 
associations  that  further  negotiation  be  deferred  until  December  1  as 
it  considered  the  time  premature  for  forward  buying.  Such  a  request 
coming  from  an  association  composed,  as  it  is,  of  the  leading  buyers, 
could  not  fan  to  have  considerable  weight  with  the  parties  concerned. 

Although  much  of  the  first  year  of  the  association's  existence  was 
taken  up  with  the  process  of  organization,  the  above  illustrations 
give  some  indication  of  its  line  of  activity  and  its  influence  is  likely 
to  grow  as  time  progresses. 

Hardwood  Legal  Protection  Association  (Ltd.). — This  association 
was  registered  in  June,  1926,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  intei>- 
ests  of  the  timber  trade  generally  and  of  the  hardwood  section  in 
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partieiilar,  from  a  legal,  commercial,  and  financial  point  of  view. 
II  also  represents  its  membeni  in  Ktigations  affecting  the  handling  of 
wooil  goods,  especially  iir  disputes  with  steamship  companies  concem- 
'img  shortage  and  damage. 

Tie  association,  while  at  present  concerned  only  with  London 
inns,  already  has  a  memhership  of  oTer  100. 

LUMBER  fiXCHANGGS 

In  some  of  the  larger  lumber-importing  cities,  such  as  London, 
Uverpool,  and  Manchester,  there  are  lumber  exchanges  or  informal 
gatherings  of  agents,  importers,  and  chartering  agents,  where  sales 
•re  concluded  and  information  r^arding  the  market  exchanged. 
These  meet  nsuaOy  once  a  week,  either  on  the  premises  of  the  local 
lumber  trade  association  or  in  some  hotel.  They  not  only  senre  tdie 
members  of  the  trade  in  the  particular  city  in  which  they  are  held, 
but  also  offer  a  convenient  place  for  out-of-town  visitors  and  foreign 
flhippeiB^  to  meet  the  trade. 

THE  LUMBER-TRADE  PRESS 

There  are  three  principal  periodicals  m  the  United  Kingd  om  de* 
voted  to  tile  lumber  trade— namely,  The  Timber  Trades  Journal, 
Timber  and  Plywood,  and  The  Timber  News.  In  addition  to  the 
import  trade,  which  naturaiy  is  the  most  important,  they  include 
sections  covering  plywood  and  veneer,  the  native  lumber  industry, 
forestry,  sawmilTand  woodworking  machinery,  and  lumber  transport. 
These  journals  have  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  also  on  the  Continent  of  Eu  rope,  the  reason  being  that  this  coun- 
try is  by  far  the  most  important  outlet  for  north  European  soft- 
woods, and  upon  conditions  in  this  market  largely  depends  the  atti- 
tude of  the  producing  countries. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  journals  are  largely  used  by  Euro- 
pean lumber  exporters  as  a  medium  through  which  their  brands  and 
selling  agents  may  become  known  to  the  British  import  trade.  Many 
exporters  also  illustrate  Iheir  adveirttiiinents  with  pictures  of  their 
stock  and  plant,  thereby  calling  attention  to  the  excellence  of  their 
lumber. 

American  lumber  journals  as  weU  as  the  principal  Swedish  lumber 
loumak,  are  widely  read,  and  copies  of  those  dealing  with  both  the 
hardwood  and  softwood  branches  are  found  in  many  offices. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  jouraals,  there  are  a  number  catering  to 
the  larger  wood-using  industries,  such  as  building  and  construction, 
furniture,  and  packing;  the  architectural  profession  also  has  its  own 
organ,  while  there  are  several  journals  catering  to  the  home. 

The  following  are  the  principal  publications  dealing  wiA  ihe  lum- 
ber trade  and  principal  wood-consuming  iidusthes: 

The  Timber  Trades  Journal,  Bouverie  House,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B,  C.  4, 
Timber  and  Plywood,  131-133  Middlesex  Street,  London,  K  1. 
Timber  News,  20  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
ArchitMtfl  Journal,  9  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
The  Architect,  Imperial  Building,  New  Bridge  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
The  BuUder,  4  Catherine  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
Building  News,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
The  Contractor,  130  Temple  Chambers,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
The  Furniihing  Trades  'OiianiMr,  Regent  H:Ouae.  lOngnway,  hwndixm, 
W t  C.  2» 
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The  Furniture  Record,  36  Worship  Street,  London.  n  a 

The  Cabinet  Maker,  Bouverie  House,  Fleet  Street,  London,  l^^- ^- 
lUustrated  Carpenter  and  Builder,  8  Temple  Avenue,  London,  iJi.  4, 
Homes  and  Gardens,  20  Tavistock  Street,  London,  W.  ^. 
Ideal  Home,  57  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C.  2.  «  r,  - 

Town  and  Country  Homes,  La  BeUe  Sauvage,  Lgidon,  E.  4. 
The  Packing  Gazette,  139  Fled;  Street,  London,  B.  O.  4. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Every  producing  cjountry  in  the  world  is  drawn  upon  to  furnish  wood 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  the  great  open  lumber  market  where 
there  is  a  buyer  for  eveiy  species,  and  direct  steamship  connections 
with  every  country  take  all  varieties  there  to  be  sold. 

The  following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply, 
which,  for  convenience,  have -been  s^gated  mto  a  few  mam  groups 
producing  similar  species. 
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Fig.  8— Principal  sources  of  British  imports  of  anmanuCMSttirod  wood,  192S 
NOBTWtM  AND  BASTBEN  IUBOFB 

Finland,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Norway,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  softwood  lumber  used  for  ordinary  house- 
bunding,  joinery,  box,  and  packii^-case  industries.  The  lumber 
industry  is  highly  developed  in  these  countries,  and  then-  nearness  to 
the  United  Kmgdom  enables  them  to  deliver  their  product  at  a  very 

low  cost.  .     ,    ,     .  ^  ,  .... 

In  addition  to  lumber,  these  countries  also  furnish  large  quantities 
of  softwood  tel^rapk  and  scaiolding  poles,  pit  props,  railroad  ties, 

and  staves.  ,    ,  ,  u 

Some  oak  and  ash  are  furnished  by  Poland,  and  oak  by  Russia;  both 

ooiiiitries  also  ship  oak  staves  to  that  market. 

UMITISD  STATES 

Next  in  importance  as  a  source  of  supply  is  the  United  Stat^j  the 
principal  source  of  hardwoods  used  bv  the  furniture  and  cabmet- 
making  industry,  also  for  motor  vehicles,  musical  mstruments,  and 
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iooring.  The  United  States  is  also  the  principal  soiuto  of  Groat 
Britain's  supply  of  mahogany  lumber,  the  logs  bemjj  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  Central  America,  manufactured  mto  lumber,  and 
reejtported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  •  •      ^  j 

In  addition,  there  are  also  imported  large  quantities  of  softwoods 
from  the  United  States,  such  as  southern  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  Sitka 
spruce,  used  forpurposes  where  size,  strength,  or  other  special  quahties 
are  required.    Staves  are  also  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  the  principal  wood-producing  country  within  the  British 
Empire  and  furnishes  the  home  market  with  large  quantities  of  spruce, 
white  pine,  birch,  and  maple  from  the  eastern  Provinces,  also  Douglas 
fir  and  Sitka  spruce  from  British  Columbia.        ^  . 

Eastern  Canada  still  has  considerable  white  pme  standing  timber 
in  convenient  proximity  to  the  seaboard  and,  as  a  result,  now  has  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  busmess  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

FRANCE  AND  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Although  not  generiily  thought  of  as  a  Imnber-producing  ooiintry, 
France  ranked  ninth  among  those  furnishing  the  United  Kingdom 
with  wood  durmg  1925.  Over  90  per  cent  of  it,  however,  was  repre- 
sented by  pit  props  grown  m  the  southwestern  section  and  shipped 
as  return  freight  on  vessels  which  had  brought  coal  from  South  Wales. 

Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  furnish  an  inferior 
•Quality  of  softwood  as  compared  with  the  more  northerly  coun||||||j: 
It  being  used  chiefly  for  the  cheaper  class  of  houses  and  by  the  box  and 
packing-case  mdustries.  These  countries  also  furnish  important 
quantities  of  oak  and  beech,  the  justly  famous  Austrian  oak  commg 
from  Yugoslavia.   

Although  Italy  appears  in  British  statistics  as  supplying  wood  to 
that  country,  very  little  originates  in  Italy,  most  of  it  being  repre- 
sented by  stock  grown  in  Yugoslavia  and  exported  through  the 
Italian  ports  of  Eiume  and  Trieste. 

minSH  INIMA  ANP  SIAM 

Practically  the  entire  supply  of  teak  is  obtained  from  British  India 
and  Siam,  the  production  of  this  species  being  an  important  industry 
in  both  countries.  British  India  also  ships  small  quantities  of  various 
other  hardwoods,  but  the  quantity  is  unimportant. 

WEST  AFRICA  AND  BRITISH  HONDURAS 

Most  of  the  mahogany  logs  sold  in  the  auction  sales  of  Great  Britain 
originate  either  in  British  or  French  West  Africa  or  British  Honduras. 
West  Africa  also  supplies  a  certain  quantity  of  other  hardwoods, 
chiefly  used  for  furniture  and  decorative  purposes,  mmh  as  Afnean 
walnut,  obeche,  and  ebony. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Among  other  countries  contributing  to  the  wood  needs  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  Australia,  with  karri  and  jarrah;  Japan,  with 
oak  and  ash;  Irish  Free  State,  principally  ash;  Newfoundland,  pit 
props;  Philippine  M«ds,  various  hardwoods;  British  uuiana, 

greenheart. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports,  by  countries  of 
origin,  of  unmanufactured  wood  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year  1925: 


Countries 


Finland   

Sweden   

United  States   

Bussia  

Canada  

Poland  (induding  Damig)  

Norway  

Latvia   

France   

British  India  

Estonia  —  

Csecboslovakia  - 

Rumania  

British  West  Africa  

Australia  

French  West  Africa  

Germany-.  -  — 

Japan   

Irish  Free  State   — 

British  Honduras  

Italy  - 

Newfoundland  - 

Siam  

Philippine  Islands  and  Guam. 

Yugoslavia   • 

other  foreifi 
Other  Britl 


Total. 


Total 
value 


£7, 
7. 

7, 

5, 

3 

2. 

2, 

2, 

1, 


Round  and 
hewn  hardwood 


Quan- 
tity 


965,618 
619,245 

405,047 
753, 314 
491,643 
632,975 
162,300 
149, 167 
746,039 
794, 025 
708, 389 
504, 642 
495, 267 
459, 857 
289,607 
270,868 
225,  528 
224,620 
145, 194 
143,398 
133,021 
124,498 
79.585 
58, 001 
54, 777 
671, 677 
187, 647 


Cubic 
feet 

225,180 
102,194 

1,091.012 
98, 438 
597,963 
7S5,  498 


Value 


Bound  and 
hewn  softwood 


Quan- 
tity 


£19, 495 
10,  797 
213, 333 
18, 379 
149, 679 
143,  235 


Value 


84,237 
146, 401 
30.067 


22,131 
40,677 
15,441 


Loads^ 
'69,701 
48,809 
71,924 
159,322 
14, 455 
12,560 
48,972 
15,217 


1, 737,  532 
3,800 
1, 139, 607 

"51, "698 
691,  796 
263,032 
43,741 


5,050 


46,496,039 


399, 045 
163,  942 


7,660,233 


425, 091 
1,080 
238,286 

"12,905 
4S.  523 
143, 398 
10,083 


2,520 


177, 861 
66,  105 


1,699,019 


261 
12,435 


£157.406 
210,346 
565,235 
378,889 
171, 524 

49,084 
218, 126 

57.860 


1.299 
'40,445 


2,  825 
184 


11,675 
3, 049 


456,6651,864,938 


*  Countries 

Sawn  hardwood 

Sawn  softwood 

Dressed  lumber 

Pit  props 

Quantity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Cubic  feet 
1,098,212 

£143,894 

Loads  ' 
1, 408. 185 
925,668 
194, 138 
952, 713 
351,  928 
246,  7.56 
117,  580 
368,146 
1,225 

£6,141,049 
4,379,626 
1, 730. 303 
4, 553,  237 
2.  218,  135 
1, 057,  789 
621, 126 
1,676,632 
14,302 

Loads  1 
17, 667 
341, 675 
6,693 
280 

£99, 125 
2, 040, 404 
89,945 
1,673 

Loads  1 
533,914 
284,093 

133.681 

£1,260,870 
§18,411 

332,786 

United  States  

Russia.  

16,  755,  239 
34,993 
4,391,748 
704,867 

4, 406, 133 
8,525 
688,517 
140,867 

Poland  (including  Danzig) 

176,646 
7,659 

1,061.484 
47,078 

4,825 
94,769 
48,411 
1,231,958 

13,308 
232, 370 
112,471 
1,  '551, 008 

France  -  

190,830 
1,722,832 

61,945 
778,584 

136, 217 
105.052 

580,084 
489. 070 

50,840 

108,705 

Czechoslovakia  

9,847 

■"147,172 
1, 129, 217 
149,387 
61, 921 
529,160 
205,205 
262, 919 

4,608 

""34,"  766 
274, 572 
32,582 
12,154 
211,715 
29, 423 
122,938 

i,63i 

10. 874 

Rumania  

British  West  AMm  

Australia.  

French  West  Africa  

15,740 

77,153 

43,528 

106,379 

Irish  Free  State.  

Italy   

15,414 

26,803 

42;  870 

124,496 

Siam  

161,962 

237,629 
103,209 
523,277 
227,811 

77,066 

58, 001 
64,  777 
137, 770 
76,251 

Philippine  Islands  and 

Other  foreign  -  

Other  British  

Total  

44,626 
5, 311 

228,  262 
30.  807 

9,343 
726 

58,815 
9, 876 

19,144 

28,945 

28,647,637 

7,366,173 

4, 992, 9W 

1  24,292,742 

|662.22(J 

|3, 419, 274 

2, 503, 447 

4, 594, 554 

1 1  load  equals  50  'nibic  feet  or  800  feet  board  measure. 
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Ties 

YeneeiB  and 

PttMtls 

other 

Quan- 

¥aliit 

QuaD' 
tity 

¥alM 

Quan- 
Mty 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Finland    

Loads  1 
31t 

13, 657 
8,693 
721 

14, 594 
4,878 
1,567 

£129,883 
187,  S78 
195. 313 
92,028 
11,  724 
202.304 
29.  194 
3%  074 

Loads  1 
2,399 
20,144 
36,193 
84. 378 
51,  521 

199,  252 

£13,896 
92,083 
173,949 
366,740 

251,  285 
1,  026,  388 

Loaif^ 

Sweden    

Unitod  States  „  , 

614 
50 

£30.830 

Ruisia...    

1,057 
770 

Canada.    

Poland  (including  Danzig)   

Norway     

fjatvia  ,   , 

41,108 

Jl,.  IM 

i,m 

1,238 
1,763 
6,617 
06 

201,021 
7,103 
10,600 
18,937 
8,911 
32.068 
288 

1,060 

53,664 

850 

£1^580 

Estonia...  ,  

Australia  

7 

1,247 
3,832 
87 

106 

7,659 

800 

Germany.,  ,   

263 
471 

11,973 

Other  foreigB    

Otiwr  WrttWi  „  ,  ,   

Tmtal   

10,747 
880 

1,934 
7 

13,810 

017,000 

451,324 

2^478 

1,18^  006 

%701 

26.302 

1 1  h§A  mtmM  nmMe  IM  «  OOO'fMl  iMnrd 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  unmanufactured  wood 
nnseived  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  principal  countries  during 
1§25  as  compared  with  1913: 


'uuuirj 


Finland 

Sweden     , 

United  States    ,    

Russia  , 

Canada  

Poland   - 

Norway  

Ijitvia   

France  

British  India.  

Sttonia.  

CMsliiilimfcia  

Rmaaiiia  

Brillih  West  AMrn 

Australia   

French  West  AMca 

Germany   „..,  

Japan  ,    

Irish  Free  State  

British  HondiirBS  

Italy... 
Newfouni 
Siam... 

Philippine  fg^^ii^lp.  f ii^i'  Qaani. 

Yugoslavia  

Other  foreign  

other  British  


Total. 


1013 


£4, 
5, 

13, 
3, 

1, 


0) 

596,854 
154,854 
739, 746 
789,477 

(') 

392,993 
0) 

938,881 

1 


423,301 
243,375 
344,294 
976,017 

57,820 

(*) 

135,340 


119,330 

"W 
955,924 
150,254 


£7, 9t)5, 618 
7, 619,  245 
7,405,047 
5,753,314 
3,419,643 
2, 632, 975 
2, 162, 300 
2, 149, 167 
1,746,039 
794, 025 
706,389 
504,642 
495,267 
459,857 
280,007 
270,808 
225,528 
224,620 
145,101 
143,898 
133,021 
124, 498 
79,685 
58,001 
54,777 
671, 677 
187,047 


>  Included  with  RuSvSia. 

» Included  partly  in  Russia  and  partly  la  C}«nnany. 
)  Induded  in  other  foreign. 
•  Phit.  of  llie  United  Ktagiam. 


DOMINION  PAHnCiPiinON 


Tlie  British  Empire  is  well  provided  with  forests;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Canada,  India,  and  West  Africa,  their  woods  are  not 
marketed  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  great  extent.  The  reason 
is  that  most  of  them  are  in  the  Tropics,  where  difficulties  of  manu- 
facture and  ■transportation  are  very  great  and  where,  few  large^  stan^ds 
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of  any  one  species  are  available.  Most  of  them  are  hardwoods  and 
not  suitable  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  so  that  a  special  demand 
lias  to  be  created  for  them. 

Although  during  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  by 
several  prominent  import  houses  to  develop  a  market  for  Dominion 
hardwoods,  they  can  not  yet  have  been  said  to  have  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  The  Empire  Marketing  Board,  a  governmental 
agency  to  encourage  the  purchasing  of  ^^mpire  products  by  the  home 
market,  has  also  been  giving  wood  attention  by  means  of  advertising 
posters  illustrating  the  various  species  obtainable  from  within  the 
British  Empire.  In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  however,  it  is  very 
doubtful  if,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Douglas  fir,  any  impression 
has  been  made  on  the  import  trade.  According  to  official  statistics, 
while  the  value  of  the  total  imports  of  immanufactured  wood  increased 
37  per  cent  from  1913  to  1925,  the  proportion  supplied  from  the 
Dominions  increased  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Douglas  fir,  however,  is  in  a  somewhat  different  category  from 
other  woods.  Considerable  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear  on 
official  and  semiofficial  bodies,  such  as  railroads,  dock  builders,  and 
municipal  authorities,  to  purchase  their  requirements  of  this  species 
within  the  Empire;  and,  although  no  official  fibres  are  available,  it 
is  the  general  opinion  of  those  in  close  touch  ^th  the  situation  that, 
while  imports  of  this  species  are  undoubtedly  increasing,  the  greater 
proportion  of  that  increase  is  being  placed  wi|h  British  Columbian 
exporters.. 

PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

The  principal  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  lumber 
are  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull,  West  Hartlepool,  Cardiff, 
Glasgow,  Grimsby,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Preston,  Bristol,  and  Belfast. 
Through  these  ports  over  76  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  unmanufac- 
tured  wood  were  entered  during  1925. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  50  that  certain  classes  of 
imports,  such  as  pit  props  and  staves,  are  limited  to  a  few  ports. 
The  reason  for  this  is  their  proximity  to  the  consuming  industries. 
Railroad  ties  constitute  another  item  handled  through  a  few  ports, 
these  being  determined  bv  the  facilities  for  treating  either  by  the 
railroad  companies  themselves  or  firms  who  specialize  m  that  business. 

Of  the  above-named  ports  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Bristol  are  the  most  important  to  the  United  States 
export  iumber  trade. 

LONDON 

London,  the  capital  of  England,  is  the  world's  greatest  seaport, 
and  during  1925  there  entered  and  cleared  vessels  having  a  tonnage 
of  24,717,055  and  22,347,920,  respectively.  The  ocean  trade  during 
the  same  year  was  valued  at  £745,425,872.  The  city  is  situated  on 
the  River  Thames  about  50  miles  from  the  seaward  limit  on  the 
southeast  coast.  The  whole  of  the  dock  undertakings  are  vested  in 
the  Port  of  London  Authority,  which  was  established  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  administering,  preserving,  and 
improving  the  port  of  London. 

The  Surrey  commercial  docks  are  at  Rotherhithe,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  cover  an  area  of  191 H  acres  of  water,  69  acres  of 
which  are  covered  with  deep  water  and  96  with  ponds  for  the  storage 
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of  timber.  At  these  docks  arc  handled  the  great  bulk  of  the  wood 
imports  to  the  port  of  London.  The  lumber  storage  grounds  are 
about  57  acres  in  extent,  and  sheds  with  an  area  of  50  acres  are  pro- 
vided for  the  storage  of  lumber  under  cover.  In  addition  to  the  bur- 
rev  commercial  docks,  wood  imports  are  also  handled  at  tHe  West 
India  and  Royal  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks.  These  docks  are  incon- 
veniently situated  and,  with  the  exception  of  MillwaU,  have  no  lumber 
storage  facilities  and,  for  that  reason,  most  importers  dislike  receiving 
at  them  and  in  many  cases  they  are  specifically  excluded  in  contracts. 

Methods  of  delivery.— Wood  imports  arriving  at  the  port  of  London 
are  delivered  either  overside,  ex  quay,  'or  landed.  If  overside,  no 
dock  dues  or  charges  are  paid  by  the  consignees,  who  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  taking  delivery.  A  great  quantity  of  lumber  and 
timber  is  delivered  overside,  and  the  barang  of  it  to  consignees 
yards  is  an  importaat  business.  When,  however,  ?^ipments  are 
delivered  ex  quay  or  landed  certain  charges  must  be  paid ;  a  list  ot  the 
more  important,  as  applying  to  American  woods,  wiU  be  tound  m 
the  following  paragraphs. 

SOFTWOOD 

Definition  oj  contents.— For  the  definition  of  contents,  the  following 
are  used : 

Petrograd  standard  cubic  feet-_  165 

CJubic  fathom     ^iyi 

Ijoad  of  round  logs   ,  - "  C  Ti   m 

Load  of  square  timber  and  lumber  do   ou 

Tkyi'ii^   pieces —  1,  «uu 

Ton     ""rri"!""!-!!-----"   pounds..  2, 240 

Tariif  discounts.— The  rates  mentioned  in  the  schedules  that  foEow 
axe  subject  to  the  discounts  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Softwood  and  softwood  goods  landed: 

Rent  charges  

All  other  dmrges  ----\v-  1   in 

Floated  timber:  AM  charges  other  than  rent.   m 

Qmy  rates.— Whm  lumber  is  landed  on  quays  for  convenience  of 
dischanre  and  removed  within  three  days  of  notice  of  being  ready  for 
deHvery,  the  rates  shown  m  the  following  table,  known  as  quay  rates, 
anolv.  If,  however,  it  is  intermixed  with  other  stock,  or  it  delivery 
is  not  taken  within  the  three  days,  the  full  "prime"  rate  is  charged. 
This  rate  includes  wharfage,  sorting  to  dimensions  (except  where 
otherwise  provided)  or  to  marks  in  accordance  with  the  specitication 
supplied  by  the  consignees,  piling,  and  delivering.  


Decking  

l>ouglas  fir,  soulbern  pine,  Sitka  spruoe. 
Do  


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do- 


Ti€s     

1)0    -  

Doors  from  America,   

Doors,  sorting,  if  required  

Broom  handles,  in  bundles  or  cases. 
Broom  liaiidles,  loose    


Thickuesi> 


Inchos 

Any  --- 

2  and  under  5. 

 do  

Under  2.  

 do  

(0—   

5  and  up  

Under  9  

9  and  up-  


Width 


Inches 

Any  

Above  6  

6  and  under. 

Above   

514  and  under. 

C)--^  - 

5  and  up  

Under  \)  -  

y  and  up  


Unit 


Standard. 

 do-  — 

 do...- 

 do—. 

 do  

 do...- 

Load  

 do.... 

 do...- 


Ton   

 do  

Load  

pieces — 


Quay  rate 


s. 
11 
11 
14 
17 


3 
3 
4 
6 
3 
6 
9 


6 
6 
2 

3 


18  10 
24  0 


11 
II 
2 
7 

3 
6 
0 


1 1  hj  6  iaskm  and  vrndm  or  equivalfiiit. 
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Landed  rates. — The  following  table  shows  the  rates  and  charges  on 
stock  landed  both  in  the  open  and  under  cover.  These  apply  to 
parcels  not  removed  within  the  period  applicable  to  "quay"  raties. 
There  are  other  rates,  known  as  tiie  "consolidated,"  applying  only  to 
lumber  2  inches  and  up,  under  5  inches  in  thickness  bj  6  inches  and 
wider,  6  feel  long'  and  up,  wMeli  include  aU  the  charges  m  the  "prime"' 
rato  and,  in  ad^tion,^  6  or  12  montiis'  rent,  respectiTely,  calculated 
froin  the  date  of  lan^ding.  ^  Howeirer,  except  to  oispose  of  their  stock 
in  leas  time  than  the  minimum  period  stated,  "consolidated"  rates 
are  seldom  used,  but  rather  the  "prime"'  rate  under  which  rent  m 
charged  on.  a  weekly  basis  only. 

The  rates  shown  in  the  following  table  are  prime  rates,  which 
include  wharfage,  sorting  to  size  or  marks  according  to  speeiBcations 
supplied,  by  importers,  piling,  and  delTering: 


Descriptiou  and  size 


u:mhi>  'IN  mm 

DecRing.  any  widtli  and  tliki3M8S. 
I)nu(;his  fir,  soutlm  pliWi  «ad 
tsitka  spruce: 
2  and  under  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, over  6  inches  in  width. 
2  and  under  5  inches  in  thick- 
ncifls,  6  inches  and  under  in 
width. 

Under  2  inches  in  thickness, 
over  5H  inches  in  width. 

Under  2  inches  in  thickness,  5J4 
indies  and  under  in  width. 

1  1>y  fi  inches  and  owler  or 
equivalent. 

5  InclMs  and  up  in  thickness, 
5  inches  and  up  in  width 
Ties,  under  9  inches  in  thickness 
aiMi  width. 

uimB  mmm  coveb 

Decking,  any  width  mi  tlUckness. 
Benclas  fir,  southnm  pine,  and 
Sitka  spruce: 

2  and  under  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, over  6  inches  in  width. 

2  and  under  5  inches  in  thi{;k- 
Mm,  6  inches  and  under  in 
wUth. 

17nder  S  indies  in  thickness, 
oiwr     indies  in  width. 

Vailir  2  inches  in  thickness, 
SH  inches  and  under  in 
width. 

1  by  5  inches  and  under  or 

equivalent. 
S  indHi  and  up  in  thickness, 
5  ladiii  and  up  in  width. 
Ties,  under  t  indies  In  widtli  and 

thickness. 
Deenii.  parcels  of  5()  loads^  and  np.... 

Bws,  under  50  loads  

Floor  blocks,  in  crates  or  oases  

Bntni  lundM,  in  Imndlia  or  eases. 


Unit 


Standard. 


...do. 
..jdo. 


d©  

...do  , 

...do  

Load  

...do  

Btandafd.. 

...do  

...do  

...dO'  

.-do  

liOad  .. 

...do  

...do..  

...do..  . 

...do  

...d©  


aids 
eadi 
and  up- 
ward or 
equiv- 
alent 


IS«nd 


9* 

M  0 


M  « 

li  10 

36  1 

38  3 

49  4 

8  4 

8  4 

31  II 

31  11 

36  1 

41  i 

44'  7 

55  10 

10  A 

10  « 


90 

Stand- 
ards 
each  or 
equiv- 

lUMt 


m  7 


2S  7 

30  11 

37  3 

40  4 

61  6 

8  It 

8  10 

34  0 

34  i 

37  3 

43  6 

40  8 

57  11 

11  0 

11  0 

13  10 

17  3 

10'  i 

13  3 


10  and 


15 
stand- 
ards 
each  or 
equiv- 
alent 


t.  i. 
37  8 


37  8 

33  0' 

38  10 
41  II 
63  0 

»  4 

9  4 


36  1 

30  3 

45  1 

48  3 

50  6 

11  A 

11  0 


5and 
under 
10 

stand- 
ards 
each  or 
equiv- 


».  d. 
20  0 


30  0 

36  1 

40  5 
43  6 
64  7 

0  10 

9  10 

38  3 

38  3 

41  4 

40  8 

49  10 

61  1 

13  0 


Under 

5 

stand- 
ards 
each 
or 

eouiv- 

Xit 


9t  St 

31  11 


31  II 

37  3 

43  7 

45  8 

56  9 

10  11 

10  11 

40  4 

40  4 

43  0 

48  10 

63  3 

13  1 

13  1 


Rent 
per 
week 


pilinf 
or  re- 
piling 
when 

re- 
qiiiied 


4 


4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
2 
2 

6}4 

m 
m 

2H 

m 
m 

4 


0  10 


0  10 

8  5 

8  ft 

8  5 

8  6 

3  1 

3  I 

0  10 

0  10 

8  6 

8  5 

8  6 

8  5 

3  1 

2  1 

3  3 
3  2 
2  4 
2  9 
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Ib  addition  to  the  ordinary  handling  and  stormg  charges,  there  are 
extra  charges  for  such  purposes  as  weighing  doors;  sorting  and  count- 
ing loose  floor  hhcks;  bundling  laths, strips, and  squares;  measuring, 
crossciitting  of  timber  and  lumber;  marking,  stickmg,  and  turning 
over  stock  for  inspection;  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
show  them  in  detail  here.  ,    .  ,  ,       i  •  xi. 

Charges  m  floated  timher—M  floated  timber  discharged  in  the 
Surrey  commercial  docks  is  rafted  by  the  port  authority  and  is  sub- 
iect  to  the  rafting  charge.  At  other  docks  the  port  authority  will, 
when  practicable,  allow  timber  discharged  by  shipowners  into  the 
water  to  be  rafted  by  the  consignees  upon  payment  of  Is.  per  load  as 
dues,  the  importers  supplying  their  own  material.  All  timber  under 
9  inches  square  is  landed  on  the  dock  and  not  into  the  water. 

s.  d. 

Receiving  and  rafting. _  —  perload__  5  11 

Measuring     do  1  2 

Furnishing  rafting  squares    «  ity 

Rent.----------------  -  pQT  w©eiL--  * 

HARDWOOD 

Hardwood  imports  are  divided  into  various  classes,  namely,  furni- 
ture woods,  dyewoods,  teak,  and  hardwood.  It  is,  however,  the 
fii-st  that  is  of  interest  to  American  lumber  exporters,  as  the  majority 
of  the  woods  imported  from  the  United  States  come  under  that 

classification.  i   j  i 

Tariff  additions.— The  rates  shown  m  the  foUowmg  schedules  are 

subject  to  the  following  additions: 

j^ent   7Hd.  plus  50  per  cent. 

AU  other  chi^g^"-"-"IIIII-    7Hd.  plus  80  per  cent. 

Wharfage  or  may  rale.— This  is  applied  to  any  parcel  of  hardwood 
lumber  or  planks  whether  of  "fnmitnre"  or  "hardwood'  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates,  provided  it  is  removed  within  three  days  of  notice  having 
been  given.  Under  these  rates,  weighing,  sorting,  or  measuring  are 
notatowed. 

At  the  quay  of  tlm  dock  of  discharge  when  the  importers  pay  the  London 
elauae  charges  under  the  American  bills  of  lading,  wharfage  rate  is  3s.  {)er  esti- 
mated ton  weight;  and  for  boards  under  1  inch  in  thickness,  small  squares,  and 
small  pieces,  wharfage  rate  is  4s.  per  estimated  ton  weight. 

Where  the  quay  services  are  performed  by  the  docks  company '  or  when 
Ughtered  to  the  West  Indian  Dock  on  quay  rate,  the  wood  not  having  been 
landed  on  the  quay  rate  at  the  dock  of  discharge  (Ughterage,  if  incurred,  in 
addition),  quay  rate  is  5s.  per  estimated  ton  weight;  boards  under  1  mch  in 
thickneas,  small  squares,  and  smaU  pieces,  quay  rate  is  68.  per  estimated  ton 
weight. 

Consolidated  rates.— The  following  rates  aeply  to  shipments  not 
removed  within  the  period  applicable  to  wharfage  or  quay  rates. 
These  rates  include  landing,  wharfage,  and  piling,  rent  for  six  weeks 
from  date  of  measurement  account  if  wood  is  measured  and  from 
date  of  landing  account  if  the  wood  is  not  measured,  a-nd  dehvery  to 
land  or  water  conveyances.  This  rate  is  generally  used  by  importers 
who  do  not  remove  shipments  on  "quay"  terms. 

FumHure  nwoite.— Charges  on  mahogany,  cedar,  waUiut,  hickory, 
losewood,  ebony,  satinwood,  bird's-eye  maple,  ash,  oak  lumber, 


I  The  docks  oompany  does  not  recognke  the  72  hours  under  the  London  clause  in  Anwriofui  bills  of  lading 
in  JnS^uS  d^tion  of  wood  m  the  qiliiy  or  wharfage  rates. 
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wMf  11,  kauri,  and  such  furniture  woods  are  as  sliown  in  the  following 
stale  11  lent: 

In  logp    pertoiu,.    8  6 

III  planlcg,  2  inches  and  upward.   jier  lo«d__    S  6 

In  boarde  ■  do  ,  9  0 

In  boards,  under  %  inch    dol "  I  10  6 

Oak  loo:s  and  planks  are  charged  under  " hardwood  "  rates.  Yellow 
poplar,  basswood,  cottonwood,  and  other  similar  woods,  also  North 
Carolina  pine  boards,  are  also  charged  as  "furniture"  woods,  but 
the  landing  rate  for  them  is  Is.  per  load  less  than  those  shown  above. 
Boards  in  secure  bundles,  2  inches  and  upward,  and  piled  in  bundles, 
are  charged  as  planks. 

Other  charges.— Other  charges  applying  to  hardwood  lumber  are  as 
follows : 


8* 


Logs,  rummaging  or  picking  out  per  toii._.  1 

Flanks: 

Sticking    j^er  load  _  _ 

Measuring    do  

Rummaging*   do^  I  1 

Boards: 

Sort  ing  for  width  and  thickness  ^  do   1 

Sorting  and  piling  to  lengths  »  do   1 

Sorting  and  piling  sizes  under  %  inch  «  do   2 

Sorting  teagtiis  only  in  bulk  piles  under  M  hwh  »«  -  do   1 

Sticking.     __do   1 

Sticking  under  ^  inch   _   .do   2 

Hummaging*  do   1 

Measuring    do  :  1 

Measuring,  1  inch  and  under  per  600  superficial  feet 
 per  load--  1 


4 

8 
6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
8 

0 

6 


Squares  or  small  pieces. — Small  squares,  or  loose  pieces  of  oak,  ash, 
or  walnut,  not  exceeding  30  inches  in  length  or  3  inches  square,  are 
chained  a  "consolidated"  rate  of  36s.  per  1,000  squares  and  pieces, 
including  landing,  wharfage,  sorting,  and  pihng  to  sizes,  rent  for  six 
weeks  from  date  of  landing  account,  and  delivery.  Rent,  6d.  per 
week  per  1,000  pieces. 

Small  squares  delivered  immediately  from  the  quay  of  discharge 
and  which  are  niither  sorted  to  sizes  or  piled,  will  be  charged  "con- 
solidated" rate,  24s.  per  1,000  pieces. 

Larger  squares,  exceeding  30  inches  in  length  and/or  3  inches 
square,  loose  or  in  secure  bundles  of  one  size,  are.  charged  a  "con- 
soIidatiBd  "  rate  of  128.  per  ton,  estimated  w-eight  at  50  feet  tio  the  ton, 
with  an  additional  chai^  according  to  the  labor  for  any  sorting 
necessary  and  for  piling  to  sizes.  Rent  per  week,  2d.  per  ton.  When 
there  is  a  small  quantity  of  loose  belonging  to  a  mam  or  a  pareel  of 
bundles  of  squares,  the  rate  applicable  to  me  bundle  is  charged. 

Rummaging  squares,  Ss.  per  1,000  (loose). 

Maple  or  oak  flooring,  m  sections,  in  crates,  charged  as  large 
squares  in  bundles. 

Maple,  cedar,  or  oak  blocks  or  flooring  and  last  blocks  in  packages 
from  America  will  be  charged  under  the  "Schedule  of  Kates  on 
American  Goods."    Rent  per  week,  3d.  per  ton. 


•  RmmniigiiiK  ia  pioking  out  special  liiies  or  Itafflls  Aram  lumber  alveiMiy  piled  niul  restackioR  the  pile. 

•  MMinriiiii;  mtm. 
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Maple  blocks  or  flooring  and  hickory  squares,  loose  pieces  from 
America:  ».  d. 

Landing,  wharfage,  piling,  and  deUvery  \"::::^tw^Z  2% 

Birch  squares,  loose  or  in  bundles:  « 
Landing,  piling,  and  delivery    per  1,200 __  17  o 

Sorting  to  sizes   ^,^^2:240  Itell  2 

Rent,  per  week  l^r 

NOTE  -The  rates  and  charges  given  are  extracted  from  the  regulations  and  schedule  of  rates  and  charges 
as  issued  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

CENTER  OF  IMPORT  TRADE 


London  is  the  center  of  the  lumber  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  unnaanufactured 
3Tring  1926  entering  through  it.  In  addition  t«  the  very  large 
taports  of  softwoods  required  for  building,  box,  and  packing-case 
industries,  it  is  the  center  of  the  furniture  industry,  more  than  twice 
as  much  haidwood  lumber  being  handled  tlirough  it  than  any  other 
port  in  the  country.  It  is  also  the  prmcipal  importing  ^^nte  or 
Cooperage,  many  large  breweries  bemg  located  .^^^"i 
Keguli^auction  sales  of  niahogany  and  other  ^^^P^^^l^f  R^tTin  and 
heM  which  are  attended  by  buyers  from  aU  over  Great  Britam  and 

alflo  the  Continent.  ^  ,        .   .  „ 

It  is  naturally  the  headquarters  of  the  majority  of  the  agency 
section  of  the  import  trade  for  this  market  except  Scotland,  where 
the  "clannishness"  of  the  Scottish  people  make  them  prefer  to  do  busi 
ness  with  one  of  their  own  nationality.  Steamship  service  is  available 
to  London  from  all  ports  in  the  world,  and  for  that  reason  practicaUy 
every  commercial  species  of  wood  can  be  found  m  the  lumber  yards 
of  this  city. 

LUMBER  EXCHANGE 

In  connection  with  the  London  lumber  trade,  there  is  operated  an 
exchange  which  meets  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  giving  agents, 
importers,  and  chartering  agents  a  convenient  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing their  problems  together. 

UTBKPOOL 

Next  in  importance  as  a  lumber  imiJorting  center  is  Liverpool, 
situated  on  the  River  Mersey  in  Lancashire.  This  is  the  second  port 
in  size  in  the  United  Kingdom.  r  1    1  j 

The  river  is  fronted  for  about  6)^  miles  by  a  system  of  docks  and 
basins  having  a  water  area  of  430  acres  and  ^^Jf  ^l^^^^^f^l^^f/,^^^ 
27  miles.  Birkenhead,  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river,  has  m  addi- 
tion docks  havmg  a  water  area  of  over  170  acres  and  over  9  miles  of 
quayage.  The  whole  dock  system,  both  in  Liverpool  proper  and  m 
Birkehhead,  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  management  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board. 

DOTS,  HANDLING  CHARaBS,  AND  RUNT 

In  this  section  are  given  schedules  of  dock  dues  and  handling 
charges,  which  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  5  per  cent,  that  master 
porters,  or  stevedores,  are  authorized  to  make  on  the  principal  wood 

92015°— 28  4.  ^ 
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items  of  interest  to  American  lumber  exporters,  according  to  the 
by-laws  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board.  There  are  also 
shown  the  rates  of  rent  fixed  for  goods  stored  on  the  property  of  the 
said  board.  However,  most  of  the  wood  entering  through  the  port  of 
Liverpool  is  stored  in  private  yards  belonging  to  the  various  importers 
and  agents. 

Dues. — The  dock  dues  on  tlieee  items  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  are 
'as  follows: 

All  wood  ill  the  log,  round  or  square,  hewn  or  sawn,  dressed  or  partly  dressed  * 
(otiier  than  masts  or  furniture  and  fancy  woods),  and  fir  and  pine  exceed- 
ing 4  inches  in  diameter;  flitches;  oak,  teak,  ash,  beech,  birch,  gum, 
hickory,  yellow  poplar,  and  other  hardwood  planks;  all  rough  round  spars,  »•  <i 

unbarked  or  undressea     load  _  _  2  0 

Masts  and  fir  and  pine  exceeding  4  inches  in  diameter   do  2  0 

Al  upan  (other  than  laneewood)  22  feel  and  upward,  undejr  4  inches  in 

diameter  _120  pieces  _  _  5  8 

All  spars  (other  than  laneewood)  under  22  feet  long  and  under  4  inches  in 

diameter       120  pieces. _  2  i 

Railway  ties  and  blocks,  other  than  hardwood    load..  10 

Oars,  oar  rafters,  boat  hooka,  and  handspikes. —   1 20  pieces  _  _  6 

Hubs  _   1,200  pieces--  2  8 

Wedges,  wheel  spokes,  and  fellies    do        2  8 

Staves     .2,240  pounds.  .  € 

Batten  and  batten  ends  of  birch,  pine,  spruce,  southern  pine,  and  hemlock, 

not  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness  Petrograd  standard.  _  2  6 

Batten  and  batten  ends  of  all  other  descriptions  of  wood  and  all  batten  and 

batten  ends  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness    load..  2  0 

Beals,  planks,  scantlings,  boards,  and  ends  (other  than  batten  ends)  of  birch, 

pine,  spruce,  apd  southern  pine,  not  exceeding  4  inches  in  thickness  

  _  _  Petrograd  standard.  _  2  6 

Doors,  loose    20  pieces.  _  1  9 

Maple  blocks  and  rough  shaped  maple  rollers.  .  2,240  pounds.  .16 

Other  maple  and  poplar  not  being  used  as  furniture  or  fancy  wood  m  charged 

as  "wood,  not  otherwise  rated"    load..  2  0 

Furniture  and  fancy  woods: 

Cedar,  Honduras  mahogany,  walnut  planks  and  burs  (Black  Sea  only^ — 
America  pays  the  rate  for  "all  timber  in  the  log"),  etc 

   -  -  .2,240  pounds- .28 

Mahogany  of  all  descriptions,  except  Honduras  do  2  0 

Ptenlinmon  and  dogwood    do  2  0 

All  other  furniture,  fancy  and  turnery  woods,  and  laneewood  do  3  0 

Woodware  or  woodwork-     do  4  0 

A  "load  "  is  to  be  taken  as  50  cubic  fact  of  King's  caliper  measure 
or  extreme  nieasiire. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  kinds  of  wood  that  come 
under  the  respective  rates  shown  in  the  foregoing  schedule  (all  wood 
in  the  log,  round  or  square,  hewn  or  sawn,  dressed  or  undressed): 
Ash,  bass,  beech,  birch,  elm,  fir,  greenheart,  gum,  hickory  billets, 
hickory  shafts,  hickory,  juniper,  locust,  oak,  pine,  southern  pine, 
poplar,  sabicu,  ifiilice,  tamarack,  teak,  oak  wainscot  logs,  oak 
wainscot  biUets,  walnut,  and  yeUow  poplar. 

FMtcbes  are  piec^es  of  wood  Tarying  from  5  to  9  iBCllll  in  thickness. 

Furniture,  fancy,  and  turnery  woods  include  alder,  ftoxwood, 
clieny,  cocobolo,  ebony,  holly,  cocus,  lignum-vitae,  laneewood, 
partridge,  pear,  purple,  quebracho,  rose,  sandal,  satinwood,  and 
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EanMing  charges. —The  following  is  the  schedule  of  chaises  master 
porters  or  stevedores  are  authorized  to  make,  accordmg  to  the  by- 
laws of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board  on  the  prmcipal  wood 
items  of  interest  to  American  lumber  exporters : 


UOQB  AND  flMBBR  » 

Califonite redwood. mm  (red, b!iok.^«iid ^vm,mmao\i^^^ 
poplar,  southern  pine,  spruce,  western  pine,  ash  beech,  Di«h,  ©Im,  mckory, 
maple,  oak,  sycarnore.  and  walnut  other  than  African  aiMl  Blaek  Sea.  load  of 

M^SiSanyl'oeds^^^^^  from  AW«  and  Bi«dk  Sea 

M^hlSSiy^riSS":^^^    of  i-OOp'to^^^^             any  one  'c^'go  'd^lt  with' 
witMn  the  Uniits  <rf  the  ship's  berth,  2,240  pounds   -  - — - -  -  -  -  -  -  -r  - - 

Spnioe,  pine,  and  fir  of  all  descriptions;  deals,  scantUngs,  and  battens  2  inches 
mSup  thick.  5  inches  ind  up  wide,  and  9 feet  and  up  long,  standard  - 

tolntliijgs,  4  by  4  inches  and  under,  boards  under  2  inches  m  thickness,  deal 

ends  under  9  feet  long,  standard...  ^\---^--\----arrC'Z::::^21~¥rZi*ZA' 

OaUfornia  white  and  sugar  pine,  cypress.  Port  Orlbrd  cedar,  Sitka  spruce.  United 

States  white  Dine,  western  pine,  standard    -r--v":-- 

cSSTrodwTO  North  cSroUna  pine,  Douglas  fir,  southern  pine,  standard.. 

Ash,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  hickory,  pieces  under  1  inch  m  thickness..  

Mahogany,  maple,  oak,  walnut,  pieces  I  mch  in  thickne^-----...--.----^^^^^ 
Bassw'ood,  cedar,  chestnut,  cottonwood,  ?um  (red,  sap,  black,  and  tupelo), 

yellow  poplar,  sycamore,  and  willow,  pieces  over  1  inch  in  tbicrness  — 


8IIAIX  BOUND  LOGS  OR  PABT  LOGS  OF  THE  UNPEEMENTlONED  SPECIES 

Lignum-vitae,  partridgewood,  persimmon,  roaewood.  sabicu,  Black  Sea  walnut, 
and  zapatero,  2,240  pounds  ----  'ZlX' 

Boxwood,  cooobolo,  cocus,  pencil  cedar,  dogwood,  ebony.  fein8^«^?<iJ«"«»^*^' 
pearwood,  sandalwood,  satinwood,  snakewood,  tulipwood,  2,240  pounds  


WOOD  GOODS  IN  BUNDLES  * 

Ash,  birch,  hickory,  maple,  oak,  gum,  and  walnut  square;  rime,  spool  wood, 
2.210  pounds  

Broom  handles,  2,240  pounds  i."  :.-  z  "iZZ--""a  '^ 

Wood  handles,  incIucUng  ash  stems,  ash  and  hickory  shuntmg  poles,  round  or 
square.  2,240  pounds  -  -  - 

Wood  handles  with  D  V  2,240  pounds  -  


Receiving, 
stowing  on 
quay,  and 
counting 
(consignees 
loading 
of!) 


pounds- 


LAJUUU.->  

Maple  flooring  blocks.  2.240  pounds  —  

Ply  wood  of  all  descriptions:    ««  %,,n.^Am^ 

Packages  weighing  5  hundredweight  (560  pounds)  and  under  20  hundrad- 

weieht  (2,240  pounds)  2,240  pounds    -- — t— i-r— t-v- 

PaS^es  weigh^g  4  hundredweight  (44S  pounds)  and  under  S  hnndrod- 

pMkM^  ^^igiSjS*8*i»«^S!SS^ 
weight  (448  pounds),  2,240  pounds  -  -- — jv— -."x* 

Pack^os  weighing  2  hundredweight  (224  pounds)  and  under  3  hundred- 
weight (336  pounds) ,  2,240  pounds.  -^  --y-,- ■ 

Packages  weighing  l  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  and  under  2  hundred- 
wMit  (224  pounds) ,  2.240  pound     v  - "  li"  - ; . «  J  V 

PMkages  weighing  56  pounds  and  under  1  hundredweight  (112  pounds), 

2J40  pounds     

PaofaiiBS  wtighing  under  56  pounds,  2.240  pounds   


iVncc 

35 


84 

18 

84 
«S.6 
48 
43 

36 


1  The  rates  given  under  this  heading  include  all  the  <^ar|88  shown  in.the  ^^f^^^^^^^S^ 
with  anSraniement  made  between  the  Liverpool  Timber  Trade  A  ssociation  and  master  porters,  the  latter 
WvA  the  risht  in  these  cases  to  do  the  outward  loading  for  the  consignees.  «.»^ 
» Thf  fSlgoing  ra^s  do  not  affect  any  existing  custom  of  dealing  with  entire  oaigoes  of  lumber  MidAic 

timber.  ...  ... 

» Including  weighing  on  quay  or  over  weighing  machme. 

♦  The  rate  includes  weighing  over  a  machine.  , t«  h«  muAa  fmm  thP  above-men^ 
I  When  the  handles  are  wrapped  in  canvas  a  deduction  £10  pa  cent  S»{^^°J«3« '"K^JE!^^ 

tioned  rates  Should  any  square  4  inches  and  up  be  shipped  loose  in  a  sWiwieiit  01  other  sued  squaras  m 
bundles,  the  samp  to  bo  charged  as  squares  in  bundles. 

•  The  rate  includes  weighing  for  average  only, 
f  The  rate  is  eidusive  of  wdghing. 
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Sillfil.lteT«B^|il|M^,  wine  pii>e,  puncheon,  hogshead,  barrel,  OT'fclf,  %M0 pocmda. 

Dry  «0fc  or  fliwlNinrel  in  bundles  of  50  pieces,  2,240  poumls.  

Belly  tub  mmd  oU  buiroL  loom,  2,240  pounds   

Barrel  hoadinp  in  bundles,  2,240  pounds   

Heads  (oomplete)  in  bundles,  2.240  pounds   JStKm-  

Hoops.  Canadian  and  American,  2,240  pounds  „  „„_  

Sawn  in  bundles,  2,240  pounds.  

Stodla,  '^P#  piNinda^.  >._.,..._„   . ,  , 


sviiDET  iTKiia.  mm  €mmwmm  fiotidbd  tob 

Last  blocks  and  walnut  blocks  for  gun  stocks,  loom,  2,240  pounds..  

Maple  flooring,  blocks,  loose,  2.240  pounds  

Oars  and  poles  (turned),  loose  or  in  bundles,  2,240  i)ounds  

8iM)kes,  loose,  2,240  pounds     

Wood  rollers  for  wringing  machines,  2,240  pounds  _ 

I}mm,  woodan,  tM^  poiiiili..     


Receiving, 
stowing  on 
quay,  and 

counting 
(consignees 

loading 


j;::= 


Dollvered 
after  hav- 
ing been 
stowed  wu 
quay 


77.0 
tLO 
71 

96.  .2S 
08 


•54.6 

•  fi0.o 
»  48.  5 

•  45.  25 
•64.5 


•  Al  the  above  rates  include  counting  and  weighing  mwrm 

*  Includes  counting  and  weighing  ov^  a  machine. 
» .BsiiiiiTv  M  wtigliliif . 

Refd. — Goods  landed  on  the  quay  and  not  removed  before  5  o^clock 
in  tlie  afternoon  of  the  third  working  day  next  after  the  day  on 
which  the  same  were  so  landed  are  liable  to  quay  rent  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  per  hour  for  the  first  following  24  hours  and  10s.  per  hour 
afterwards.  At  the  discretion  of  the  board,  however,  goods  may  be 
aiowed  to  remain  on  tiie  quays  beyond  the  time  whan  they  beoonid 
due  for  removal  therefrom  on  payment  of  special  rent,  if,  in  their 
opinion,  no  obstruction  to  busin.e88  will  be  caused  thereby. 

The  rates  &Eed  for  speckl  rent  in  .liTerpool  are  as  foUows: 

In  sheds  or  on  open  quay,  J^d.  square  yard  for  each  24  hours  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  except  in  the  case  of  timber. 

Timber  on  the  upper  timber  quay  and  the  casual  storaise  ground  at  tlie  norih 
side  of  the  Hornby  Dock,  3>^d.  per  square  yard  per  weelc. 

On  Muspratts  Land,  Seaforth,  Id.  per  square  yard  per  week. 

Tlie  lumber  trade. — Next  in  importance  to  London  as  a  wood-im- 
porting center  is  Liverpool.  Many  agents  make  their  headquarters 
nere,  and  those  whose  head  offices  are  in  London  generally  maintain 
a  branch  in  this  city.  These  offices  not  only  cover  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  the  West  Coast  generally  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
Barrow-in-Furness,  but  Ireland  as  well,  daily  overnight  steamship 
services  operating  to  both  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

Liverpool  is  the  center  of  the  African  mahogany  trade,  regular 
auctions  being  held  which  draw  buvers  from  aU  parts  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  also  the  center  of  the  p«lm*oM  barrel  industry,  the  barrels 
being  principally  made  in  this  city  and  shipped  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  form  of  shodks.  Large  quantities  of  cooperage  lor  flour 
mnd  glucose  barrels  also  enter  through  this  port. 

.In.  addition  to  supplying  the  neecis  of  the  local  industries,  Liver- 
pool acts  as  a  center  irom  which  lumber  is  distributed  throughout 
the  thickly  populated  industrial  centers  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire  (Bir- 
kenhead), and  the  Midlands.  Among  these  industries  may  be  men- 
tioned furniture,  shipbuilding,  coal  mining,  textilCi  box.  and  pack- 
mg  dtsSi  'Snd  railroa  building. 
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Lumber  exchange. ^Like  London,  the  Liverpool  lumber  trade  also 
operates  an  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  its  members  and  out- 
of-town  members.  t  •         i  4- 

BirJcenhead—This  port,  which  is  mcluded  m  the  Liverpool  customs 
district,  is  the  home  of  an  important  shipbuildmg  industry,  there 
being  no  yards  in  Liverpool  itself.  Likewise,  although  Liverpool  is 
also  credited  with  large  imports  of  railroad  ties,  all  of  these  go  to 
Birkenhead,  where  an  important  creosoting  mdustry  is  located. 

HULL 

Hull,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Humber,  is  the 
chief  wood-importing  center  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain. 
Through  it  enter  the  wood  needs  of  the  industrial  cities  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  Midlands.  It  is,  however,  of  comparatively  small  impor- 
tance to  American  lumber  exporters,  its  main  busmess  bemg  in 
north  European  softwoods.  It  is  a  convenient  center  for  wood 
agents  from  which  to  cover  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  several 
maintain  either  offices  or  branch  offices  in  this  city.  Trade  m  racihc 
coast  lumber  and  doors  has  also  been  somewhat  handicapped  by 
the  absence  of  regular  sailings  from  that  section  of  the  Ignited  States, 
but  if  this  is  remedied  it  is  probable  that  business  will  materially 

increase.  ,      .      ,  .  .   .    ,  .  ,         ,  .  , 

The  city  itself  has  many  industnes.  rhief  of  which  are  shipbuild- 
ing, oH  refining  (edible),  tanning,  sugar  refining  chemicals,  and 
machinery.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  North  Sea  lishmg  tleet 
and  the  great  entrep6t  for  the  oversea  trade  with  Germany  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  chief  exports  are  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods,  coal,  and  chemicals.  ,  ,    ^      ,      o  at    xu  * 

All  of  the  docks  are  the  property  of  the  London  &  North  Lastem 
Railway  Co.  and  cover  a  total  area  of  236  acres,  with  a  river  front- 
age of  over  7  miles. 

MANcnnnB 

Manchester,  or  "Cottonopolis,"  as  it  is  often  called,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry.  Direct  communication 
is  possible  for  the  largest  ocean  vessels  through  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  353^  miles  in  length,  in  which  a  depth  of  28  feet  is  mamtained. 
The  entrance  to  the  canal  is  at  Eastham,  19  miles  from  the  bar  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Mersey.  ^  ,^n^y 

The  Manchester  dock  estate  covers  an  area  of  406  >|  acres,  in- 
cluding water  space  of  120  acres  and  quays  5^  miles  in  length,  and 
is  completely  equipped  with  85  miles  of  raflroad,  gram  elevators,  cold- 
storage  plants,  and  warehouses.  Goods  are  conveyed  in  freight  cars 
between  loading  and  discharging  berths  at  the  docks  or  elsewhere  on 
the  canal  and  are  connected  with  trunk  lines  that  enable  delivery  to 
be  made  anywhere  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  being  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry,  Manchester 
is  one  of  the  leading  furniture  manufacturing  centers  of  the  country, 
and  an  impoitant  market  for  American  hardwoods  used  in  the 
Liincashirc  toxtih^  indiistrv.  . 

The  manufacture  of  packing  cases  for  the  export  trade  in  cotton 
guods,  also  textile  and  other  machinery,  is  another  important  mdustry 
consuming  large  quantities  of  lumber. 
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Although  duriii^  1925,  based  on  vahie  of  imports,  West  Hartlepool 
ranked  ifth  in  Bntish  lumber  ports,  this  position  was  chiefly  gained 
by  tlie  large  imports  of  pit  props  for  the  Durham  coal  field.  Nearly 
50  pjBr  cent  ©f  Hie  total  value  of  the  imports  of  unmanufactured 
wnod  was  represented  W  this  item  alone.  In  addition,  there  are 
iWMrtant  local  sMphnilcing,  cement,  and  paner^  industries. 

The  principal  exports  are  coal  and  iron,  wMe  large  quantities  of 
fish  are  landed  from  the  North  Sea  fishing  grounds.  Outside  of  the 
mmmg,  shipbuilding,  and  house-building  industries,  there  is  little 
demand  for  lumber  and  comparatively  smaU  quantities  of  American 
stock  enter  through  this  port. 


Cardiff,  \^ith  Barry  and  Penarth,  which  are  included,  is  the 
moet  important  port  in  Wales.  There  is  extensive  dock  accommo- 
OfttiQli,  covering  165  acres,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
type  of  cargo  vessels  and  timber  storage  ponds.  It  is  probably  the 
greatest  coal  port  in  the  world,  being  the  main  outlet  for  the  output 
of  the  South  Wales  coal  field. 

In  addition  to  large  quantities  of  pit  props,  almost  entirely  from 
France,  which  amounted  to  over  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total 
wood  imprts  in  192®,  it  is  also  an  important  market  for  southern 
pine  used  m  the  mines  and  for  dock  repair  work.  A  fair  amount  of 
American,  hardwoods  for  the  local  furniture  industry  is  also  imported. 


GLASGOW 


Olaspw,  the  industrial  and  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  has 
a  population  of  about  1,034,000,  and  is  situated  on  the  River  Clyde. 
It  is  the  greatest  shipbuilding  center  in  the  world.  The  banks  of 
this  river  are  lined  with  shipyards  and  engineering  w^orks,  and  upon 
the  activity  in  these  industries  largely  depends  its  prosperity.  Other 
important  mdustries  include  the  manufacture  of  steam  tubes,  boilers, 
locomotives,  textile  and  other  machinery,  chemicals,  distilling,  and 
furniture. 

Next  to  London  and  Liverpool,  it  is  probably  the  most  important 
market  for  American  lumber,  large  quantities  of  both  southern  and 
northern  hardwoods,  southern  pme,  Douglas  fir,  and  Port  Orford 
cedar  being  handled  by  its  importers. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  depression  in  shipbuilding  that  has  existed 
since  1920,  the  demand  for  American  woods  has  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed, but  with  the  revival  of  that  industry  in  1926  an  improvement 
took  place  which  still  continues. 

Most  of  the  Scottish  lumber  agents  have  their  offices  in  Glasgow, 
some  of  them  acting  as  subagents  for  London  or  Liverpool  firms. 

It  is  not  usual  to  bring  timber  up  to  G|asgow  itself,  but  it  is  dis- 
charged at  Greenock,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  where  storage 
ponds  are  provided  and  deliveries  made  when  required. 

Grimsby  is  the  largest  fishing  port  in  the  British  Isles,  with  dock 
accommodation  of  over  360  acres  for  that  trade.  It  is  situated  on 
the  liver  Humber,  about  15  mies  south  of  Hull,  the  docks  being 
owned  by  the  London  &  North  Eastern  Ballway. 
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Grimsby,  however,  is  of  Uttle  importance  to  American  lumber 
exporters,  most  of  the  trade  being  in  north  European  softwoods  lor 
general  housing,  pit  props  for  the  South  Yorkshire  mmmg  mdustry, 
and  raihroad  ties.  hewcasii,i^on.tvne 

Next  to  the  Clvde,  this  city  is  the  most  important  shipbuilding 
center  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Not  only  are  commercial  vessels 
built  here  but  many  battleships  also.  Newcastle  is  the  center  of 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  industry,  the  export  of 
which  forms  an  important  part  of  its  trade.  It  is,  however,  as  a 
market  for  shipbuilding  woods  that  it  is  of  most  interest  to  American 
lumber  exporters  and  upon  the  activity  m  that  industry  largely 
depends  the  demand  for  southern  pme  and  Doudas  m.      , ,  , 

Newcastle  is  also  the  headquarters  of  several  old  estabhshed 
wood  agency  firms,  and  some  London  houses  maintam  branch  otnces 
to  cover  the  east  coast  import  trade  here. 

PKEBTON 

Preston,  in  Lancashire,  is  about  28  miles  north  of  liverpool  and 
is  a  distributing  center  for  building  and  packing-case  lumber  used 
in  the  industrial  cities  of  middle  and  North  Lancashire. 

The  city  itself  has  large  cotton  mills  and  is  an  important  spinning 
center.  It  is,  however,  of  no  importance  as  an  outlet  for  American 
lumber,  such  suppUes  as  are  needed  being  purchased  from  Liverpool 
or  Manchester  importers. 

BBISTOI. 

Bristol  is  the  leading  port  of  the  southwest  of  England  and  does 
a  large  foreign  trade.  It  was  from  this  port  that  the  first  regular 
trans-Atlantic  steamship  service  was  established. 

As  a  tobacco  port  it  is  of  great  importance,  large  factories  being 
located  here.  Another  important  local  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate  candv,  one  of  the  leading  British  firms  having  its  factory 
here.    Other  important  industries  include  oil  seed  and  cake  and 

chemicals.  ,  ^     -i  i 

Bristol  city  itself  is  on  the  River  Avon  about  63^  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Severn.  Owing,  however,  to  insufficient  depth 
of  water,  large  ocean  vessels  are  unable  to  enter  the  city  dock^  but 
discharge  at  Avonmouth.  These  docks  are  on  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn  on  the  north  side  of  the  River  Avon,  about  6  miles  north- 
west of  Bristol,  and  most  of  the  lumber  received  from  the  United 
States  is  discharged  at  them.  All  of  these  docks  belong  to  and 
are  operated  and  mamtained  by  the  docks  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Bristol,  known  as  the  Fort  of  Bristol  Authority. 

As  a  market  for  hardwoods  Bristol  is  of  particular  mterest  to 
American  lumber  exporters,  hardwood  bemg  imported  not  only  for 
locd  consumption  but  for  distribution  throughout  the  southwest  of 
England.  Many  importers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  mamtam 
stocks  here.  Wliile  one  important  wood  agency  maintains  an  office 
in  Bristol,  the  import  trade  is  usually  covered  bv  salesmen  working 
from  headquarters  at  either  London  or  Liverpool. 

The  port  is  well  supplied  with  steamship  connections,  regular 
services  being  mamtained  to  all  the  lumber-producing  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  (Bristol  Channel  port  charges,  effective 
April,  1928,  appear  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.) 
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BILTAST 

Belflist,  the  capital  of  Nortlicrn  Ireland,  is  situated  on  Belfast 
liOiigh,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  about  15  miles  from  its  entrance 
II  lias  extensive  shipyards,  some  of  tlie  lar^^est  vessels  in  the  world 
if  ffiSr^'in'Stn?"  ^l^ipbuUding,  it  is  the  center 

%e  shipbiiilding  indiwtiy  is  the  principal  outlet  for  Amerioan 
wood,  the  demwid  largely  depending  upon  the  activity  of  that  in- 
dustry. The  hnen  mdustiy  is  also  an  important  consumer  of  Ameri- 
CM  woods,  pimcipaUy  red  cypress  and  maple,  but,  owing  to  compe- 
tition from  other  fabrics,  it  has  suflFered  from  great  depression  siAce 
'War. 

In  addition  to  goods  for  local  consumption,  most  of  tlie  North 
ir^^^f  ff  oversea  trad©  passes  tlirongt  Belfast,  large  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  and  tobacc4>  being  exported  to  England,  wiil©  prac- 
ticallv  the  entire  supplies  of  coal  must  be  imported. 

headquaiters  of  agents  who  cover  not  only  the  North  of  Ireland 
but  the  Free  State  as  w-ell  from  that  city;  there  are  also  English 
agents  that  sell  m  Ireland.  ^ 

llf  POftTS  BY  POSTS 

Tlie^folowing  table  shows  the  wood  imports  of  the  United  Kinff- 
dom,  by  pnncipal  ports  of  entry,  during  the  year  1925: 


Bound  and  bewo 
htfdwood 

Round  and  hewn 
softwood 

Sawn  lumber,  hard- 
wood 

Quantity 

Cubic  feet 
3,144,353 

3,(X)5,13S 

Valuo 

Quan- 
tity 

Vahw 

Quantity 

Value 

I^ndon  (including  Loigb,  Qoeenboro, 

and  Kochford)  

Liverpool  (inoliMlinc  Bfrk«ndbeiid~a^^^ 

Garston)-..  

Hull  {includinf  K«idby)„"""II"I.'  ' 

£762,001 
632,578 

Loads  1 
122,181 

39,488 
50,700 

S4,fi01 
2,671 
4,027 

£40i7e 

250,233 
189, 807 

217, 174 
18,924 
23,045 

CfiMe/ea 
13,640^878 

6,172,553 

£3,750^006 
1.510,641 

Manchester  (including  EUesmere  Port, 
Partington,  Runcorn,  and  Warring- 
ton) ,  ,  

West  Hartlepool...  

m,i84 

M,lfi7 

1,308,275 

298,717 

Cardiff  (lodiadiBf  Barry  and  Penartli) 
Olasgow...  

227,862 
2, '903^  Ml 

52,703 

Qiimsby  (including  Immingbam)  

5,304 
H<187 

19,199 
90,651 

Nfycastte  (including  North  and  South 
Shields)  

Preston  

Bristol  (including  Avonmoutii,  Portis^" 
head,  and  WiitiMi  Supwr  Mara) 

758,653 
145, 571 

179,884 
40,001 

Total   

1,404,300 

1,210,780 

6,767,222 

Sawn  lumber,  soft- 
wood 

Dressed  hiinber, 
softwood 

HI  props 

Quantity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Loads  1 

Value 

I^ndon  (including  Leigh,  Queenboro, 
and  Eochlord)  

Loads  1 

253,224 
218 

887.740 

£7,111,648 

2,  110,732 
2,(i05»4UU 

l.»OI,378 

Loadg  1 
210,253 

44,3^ 
48,427 

£1,203,306 
270,638 

mm 

304.286 

Liverpool  (including  Birkenhead  and" 

Oarston).-.  

Hull  (including  Keadby)..  . 
Manchester  (including  Ellesmei*  Port, 
Partington,  Huncorn,  and  Warriog- 

win)..-_  ,.  

154,200 

J' 

£37^430 

« 1  load  Miuals  50  cubic  ft  et,  ur  600  feet  boar.l  measure. 
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Sawn  lumber,  soft 
wood 

Dressed  lumber 
softwood 

Pit  props 

Quantity 

Value 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Quan- 
,tity 

Value 

Cardiff  (including  Barry  and  Penarth). 

Loads  1 
204,958 
115,743 
82,659 
191, 212 

101,800 
113,610 

89,266 
00,701 

902,897 
540,787 
576, 146 
832,824 

551,299 
iSjIO.107 

450,446 
463,567 

Loads^ 
1,247 
12,659 
3,219 
1,398 

20,576 
44,010 

18,680 
8^686 

7,908 
75, 162 
31,026 

8,805 

130,051 
266,007 

118,669 
57,839 

Loads  > 
419, 440 
779, 546 

1,041,450 
1,162,736 

Orimsby  (including  Immingham)-.-.. 
Newcastle  (hiduding  North  and  South 

Shields)  

Bristol  (including  Avonmouth,  Portis- 

30,700 

144,338 
14 

06,106 

325,407 
23 

head,  and  Weston  Super  Mare)  

18,677,410 

2,706,800 

3,004,340 

Port 


London  (including  Leigh,  Queenboro,  and  Roch- 

LivSooT (including  Birk^^         and  Oarston)  

Hull  (including  Keadby)  .  ^  u  «  ;  ^^^^  ' 

Manchester  (including  EUesmere  Port,  Partmgton, 

Runcorn,  and  Warnngton)  

V/est  Hartlepool     -  -  

Cardiff  (including  Barry  and  Penarth)  

Glasgow    

Grimsby  (including  Immingham)...--.------- — 

Newcastle  (including  North  and  South  Shields)-. - 

Preston   ;  -  -     ixr  v  -  -  j  j" 

Bristol  (including  Avonmouth,  Portishead,  and 

Weston  Super  Mare)  

Belfast   


Total. 


Staves 


Quan- 
tity 


Loads  * 

28, 356 
17,277 


1.632 


10,383 
4,150 


7,763 


Value 


£230, 673 
167, 808 


22,414 


47,653 
67, 259 


20,030 


664,837 


Ties 


Quan- 
tity 


Loads  ^ 
76,781 
80,771 


26,645 


69,303 


Valoe 


£386,708 
400,046 


125,053 


322,723 


Total  Vidua 


£13,939,184 
5^360,676 
3,306^  668 

2,797,126 
2,096,232 
1,902,086 
1,647,065 
1,279,836 
1, 132,  528 
795, 227 

749,009 
670,  #7 


1,243,530 


35,578,134 


1 1  load  equals  SO  cubic  loet,  or  600  Iwt  board  measure. 


FACTOES  IN  IMPORT  TRADE 


In  order  for  a  lumber  exporter  to  be  successful  in  the  British  market 
it  i'^  essential  that  he  familiarize  himself  with  the  principal  factors 
entering  into  the  import  trade  of  that  country.  A  bnef  r6sum6  of 
these  is  given,  but  it  is  intended  to  furnish  merely  guideposts  and 
not  a  complete  exposition  of  the  subjects  discussed.  While  the  infor- 
mation given  applies  equally  to  all  countries  shippmg  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  given  with  the  United  States  trade  particularly  m 
\iew. 

AGiSNTS 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  volume  which  is  taken  by  the  very  few 
direct  importers  and  that  sold  direct  by  foreign  shippers  through  their 
own  branch  houses,  the  British  lumber  import  trade  is  done  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  agents  acting  as  sales  representatives  for  the 

foreign  shippers.  ,  i 

Not  only  do  they  act  as  sales  representatives  but  they  also  carry 
the  del  credere-  in  other  words,  they  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the 
b-jyer  and,  what  is  also  of  importance,  advise  their  shippers  on  market 
conditions  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  to  the  best 
advantage.    It  will  thus  be  readily  understood  that  they  occupy  an 
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isceedmgly  strong  position  find  have  long  been  recognized  as  per- 
formkg  Yaiuable  services  without  wMdi  the  import  trad©  would  have 
difficulty  in  functioning. 

London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  to  a  small  extent, 
Newcastle-on-T3me,  Hull,  and  Bristol,  are  the  principal  cities  in  which 
lumber  agents  make  their  headquarters.  Most  of  the  larger  Eng- 
lish firms  maintain  offices  in  both  London  and  Liverpool,  the  most 
important  markets,  and  cover  the  entire  country  from  tl>ose  centers. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  cover  certain  territories,  such  as  the  north- 
east coast,  through  subagents,  while  occasionally  a  branch  office  will 
be  established,  but  the  overhead  expense  of  this  is  hardly  justified 
imless  a  large  business  is  done. 

Glasgow  is  a  separate  entity,  buyers  in  the  Scottish  market  pre- 
ferring to  deal  with  one  of  their  own  kind,  and  English  agents  fre- 
quently employ  subagents  to  cover  Scotland. 

Belfast  wood  agents  cover  both  Morthem  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
Free  State.  In  addition,  there  are  one  or  two  agents  in  Dublin. 
Liverpool  agents  also  cover  this  territory,  the  principal  imporHiig 
centers  being  reached  overnight  from  that  citjr- 

There  are  about  75  apmcy  inns  in  the  United  Kingdom;  not  all, 
however,  handle  American  limiber,  mmj  dealing  exclusively  in 
European  softwoods. 

SmcHng  an  argent. — ^It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  to  advise 
American  lumber  firms  contemplating  doing  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  an  agent. 
Apart  from  the  financial  standing,  which  naturally  should  be  inves- 
tigated through  one's  bankers  or  some  agency  specializing  in  foreign 
credits,  such  matters  as  the  competing  lines  (particularly  American) 
the  prospective  agent  carries,  the  facilities  he  has  to  cover  adequately 
the  proposed  territoir,  and  his  standing  in  the  trade  itself  should  all 
receive  careful  consideration. 

As  regards  the  territory  to  be  covered  in  the  agency  agreement 
it  is  important  that,  unless  the  irm  wader  consideration  maintains 
offices  in  both  London  and  Liverpool,  they  should  not  be  given  the 
whole  of  En^and  and  Wales,  but  a  separate  agent  appointed  in  each 
city.  The  import  trade  is  so  extensive  in  both  of  them  that  it  requires 
a  separate  office  to  take  care  of  it  and  can  not  adequately  be  covered 
by  periodic  visits  of  a  traveling  salesman,  and  should  the  attempt  be 
made  either  one  or  the  other  will  be  neglected. 

Should  separate  agents  be  appointed,  it  is  essential  that  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  each  should  be  clearly  defined,  such,  as  which  is  to 
cover  the  Bristol  Channel  and  South  Wales  districts,  also  that  part 
of  England  lyin«j  between  Hull  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  both  included. 
It  is  iininaterial  to  which  it  is  given  as  both  can  readily  be  covered 
from  either  London  or  Liverpool. 

A  separate  agent  should  be  appointed  by  all  means  for  wScotland, 
which  is  an  important  market  for  both  American  hardwoods  and 
Boftwoods.  Many  substantial  and  old-established  agency  houses 
are  located  in  Glasgow,  the  industrial  center  of  the  country. 

The  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  are  covered  principally 
by  Belfast  and  Liverpool  agents,  some  of  the  former  acting  on  a  sub- 
agency  basis.  Whie  under  ordinary  cireumstances  it  is  preferable  to 
appoint  a  local  firm  as  agent,  Belfast  occupies  a  rather  different  posi- 
tiiMi.   The  market  is  comparatively  limited,  and  most  agents  in  thai 
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teiTitory  are  already  representmg  so  m^y  shippers  that  AinencMi 
exporters  may  obtain  better  results  through  a  Lijemool  h^^^^^ 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  each  exporter  f^^.^^^^^J"^' 
self,  as  naturaUy  much  depends  upon  the  variety  of  wood  evolved. 

Agency  ogreeLnh^-The  best  nortii  European  shippers  seldom 
change  their  agente  in  Great  Britain  and,  as  a  rule  continue  their 
SLSctions  froli  year  to  year.  ^  This  busmess  is  largely  standardized 
Sere  being  little  difference  between  the  st«ck  of  any  first-class 
Ke^^d  aE  then-  brands  are  weU  known  to  the  British  miport 
While  norOi  European  Imnber  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
of  ike  import  trade,  there  has  been  a  great  mcrea^  m  that 
received  from  Poland  and  central  Europe  since  the  war. 
^Tnerican  exporter  entering  the  Bntish  lumber  marke^^^^^^^ 
first  time  should  be  careful  not  te  tie  hunself  up  with  a  long-tune 
S^eement.    It  must  be  remembered  that,  ^^^^^^^is  "^^^^^^ 
pSint  to  a  satisfactory  busmess  bemg  done,  only  ^^^^X 
ian  furnish  the  proof.    The  shipper  has,  after  ^ll^^^^^P^^^Xl^J^^^ 
actual  knowledge  on  which  to  base  this  assumption,  a^d  the  ^t 
fs  eiiually  ignorant  of  the  shipper.    It  ^^^^^^ 
start  off  with,  a  tentative  agreement  be  m^for  a  period  of,  say,  not 
exceeding  six  months,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  tmie  relations  have 
proved  satisfactory,  a  contract  for  a  longer  period  can  be  made. 
*  Another  important  point  is  that  the  ^pper  is  PJ^^^J^P'^^X 
ting  tied  up  with  an  agent  who  may  wish  to  prevmt  competition  with 
his  existmg  connections  and  makes  as  naany  agency  agreements  as 
S^s^Se^^^^^  having  any  idea  of  nushing.then-  f  ^^^2^^Xer^ 
have  been  known,  although  fortunately  rare  m  Great  Bntarn,  where 
shippers  have  made  a  long-time  contract  and,  too  late,  discovered 
the  igent  was  selling  for  t&eb-  chief  competitor  m  that  market  but 
tiiey  were  helpless  to  remedy  the  situation  which  would  have  caused 
Ettie  harm  if  a  trial  period  had  been  made  m  the  first  mstance.  Once 
the  trial  period  is  over,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  agent  an 
opportunity  to  develop  the  business  and  not,  if  ^^^ers  do  not  m 
fiaJi^e  as  rapidly  as  anticipated,  make  a  change     The  British  are 
Lnservative  buyers,  and  it  takes  time  for  a  new  shipper  to  get  estab- 
lished,  but  this  national  characteristic  has  its  advantages  afi,  once 
their  custom  is  gained,  it  takes  a  lot  to  dislodge  lik 

MBTHOD8  AND  TESMB  Of  SALS 

American  lumber.— Both  hardwoods  and  softwoods  are^sold  on  a 
c  i  f  basis  in  quantities  of  one  carload  (when  no  specified  quanUty 
k  stated  a  car  is  15  M  feet,  board  measure,  with  10  P^^  cent  more  or 
less),  or  multiples  thereof.  The  usual  temis  are  for  the  shipper  to 
S^w  direct  on  his  agents  at  three  or  five  davs'  si^ht  for  aii  agreed 
amount,  varying  from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  the  c.  i-4»^v<>i^, 
less  freight,  commission,  del  credere,  and  d^ount.   The  usual  teiras 

are  4  or  5  per  cent  commission  and  del  credere,  together  with  2H  per 
cent  discount,  based  on  the  c.  i.  f.  value  on  hardwoods  and  l- o.  b.  f 
softwoods.  A  fii  and  complete  set  of  documents,  mcluding  invoice, 
specification,  bill  of  lading  and  polipy  of  msurance  (^J^^^^ 
certificate  of  insurance  is  aHowed  for  m  the  contract)  bemg  attached 
to  the  draft,  which  is  discounted  at  the  shipper's  bank,  the  balance  of 
the  invoice  being  remitted  after  arrival  and  acceptance  of  the  goods 
ii^^^     the  buyer.   Sometimes,  but  veiy  'Occasionally,  the  dratt  may  oe 
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drawTi  direct  on  the  buyer,  but  in  any  event  the  agents  carry  the  del 
crod(M(\ 

North  Kuropeaii  himher. — This  is  larj^oly  sold  in  fnll-carj^o  lots 
either  I",  o.  I),  loadiiijr  port,  the  hiiyor  assiiiuiiif?  the  risk  of  chartcrinj? 
and  insuranc(%  or  v.  i.  f.  In  the  (*arly  part  of  the  l)uying  season 
f.  o.  h.  contracts  are  more  usual,  hut  later  c.  i.  f.  contracts  become  fre- 
quent and  the  balance  is  even.  The  practice  of  selling  on  a  c.  i.  f. 
basis  is  influenced  largely  by  the  desire  of  exporters  to  take  advan- 
tage of  favorable  tonnage  offers,  particularly  toward  the  end  of  Htm 
aliippiiig  season,  whm  &e  ports  are  liable  to  become  ice-bound  and 
reni,aining  slocks  necessarily  carried  over  the  win.ter  if  'tlie  oppop- 
ttmity  of  loading'  is.  missed. 

The  selling  season,  for  .north  Curoi)  can  lumber  usually  opens  about 
September  or  October,  when  the  shippers  forward  stock  and  price 
Msts  to  their  agents  covering  the  lumber  they  have  to  offer  for  deliv- 
ery during  the  ensuing  season.  These  pnces  are  for  "first  open 
water  "  delivery  (the  ports  bein^  frozen  during  the  winter  months), 
which  usually  takes  place  in  April  or  May  of  the  following  year,  de- 
pending upon  the  early  or  late  arrival  of  spring.  British  importers 
naturaUy  desire  to  get  the  earliest  possible  loading  so  as  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  landed  prices,  usually  at  their  peak  at  tlie  end  of  the 
w  inter  season  just  before  the  new  one  opens,  and  there  is  keen  com- 
petition as  to  whose  cargoes  shall  be  among  the  first  arrivals. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  are  cash  in  exchange  for  documents,  less 
per  cent  discount,  together  with  1  to  2}^  per  cent  commisson, 
according  to  whether  the  del  credere  risk  is  taken,  both  computed  oil 
the  f.  o.  b.  value.  However,  shippers  do  not  always  require  their 
British  agents  to  assume  the  del  credere  fink  but  carry  it  themselves; 
in  such  ciiiies  the  principals  are  declared. 

Russian  Immker. — ^All  sales  of  Mussian  lumber  are  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis 
'and  are  haadl^ed  bv  various  British  a^ts  acting  as  sales  representa- 
tives of  the  central  trust,  known  ^as  the  "Hxportless/'  acting  on  behdf 
of  'the  Soviet  Govemment,  m  the^  usual  teims^  as^  applying  to  other 
north.  European,  lumber,  the  .aKeii,ts.  carrying  the  del  credere^  risk. 

Emkm  ani  emiral  EwroimMmm^» — Sales  of  lumber  from  Poland, 
iitlvia,  Bstonia,  Lithuania,  Rum^aniii,  Csechoslovakia,  and  Yugo- 
slavia are  also  handled  on  a  c.  i.  f .  basis  and  on  simiar  terms  to  the 
north  European  lumber,  except  that  the  agents  always  carry  the  del 
eredere^risk. 

QUOTAHONS 

With  the  exception  of  American  hardwood  lumber,  which  may  be 
either  in  dollars  or  sterling  (although  since  the  war  the  former  is 
more  prevalent),  it  is  customary  for  quotations  in  the  import  trade 
to  be  m  British  currency.  The  unit  of  sale,  however,  vanes  accord- 
ing to  the  group  or  division  to  which  the  particular  species  belongs, 
the  principid  ones  being  as  follows: 

VAMCir  HA  MP  WOODB 

Satin  wood: 

East  Indian,  St.  Domingo,  and  Folio  Rico,  per  board  foot. 
Jamaica,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
Partridiewood,  rosewood,   lignum-vitae,  ebony,  zapatera  wood,  cocuswood, 
boxwood,  siiakewood,  Black  Sea  walnut,  and  African  padouk,  per  ton  of 
2,240  pounds. 
Padouk  (East  Indian),  and  sabicu,  per  cubic  fool. 
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HABDWOODS 

Logs:  Ash,  hickory,  poplar,  oak,  Amoricau  wahnit,  birch,  i>er   cubic  foot. 
Hoppus  measure. 

'^"^Mahoganv,  Spanish    cedar,   African   whitewood   (ol)eche),  and  African 
wahiut,'  per  superficial  foot,  brokers'  measure. 
Italian  and  French  walnut,  per  superficial  foot. 
Oak  and  elm,  per  cubic  foot.  ._.  r  i. 

Teak  and  greenheart,  per  load »  of  50  cubic  feet. 

varieties  over  1  inch  in  thickness,  per  cubic  foot,  or  dollars  per  thousand 
feet  board  measure,  if  from  the  United  States. 
1  inch  and  under  in  thickness,  per  superficial  foot,  or  thousand  sui>erhcial  feet, 
5  from  the  United  States. 

SOFTWOODS 

Timber,  per  load  «  of  50  cubic  feet  or  Petrograd  standard  of  1,980  feet  board 

measure. 
Lumber,  per  Petrograd  standard. 
Miscellaneous: 

Poles,  per  linear  foot. 

Pit  props^'  per  fathom,  6  by  6  by  6  feet,  measured  over  all  as  the  timber  is 
piled  on  the  wharf,  or  per  Goteborg  scale  standard. 

CONTRACTS 

The  forms  of  contract  used  in  the  import  trade  have  largely  been 
standardized  as  the  result  of  n^tiations  between  the  imaber 
Trades  Federation  and  the  various  shippers'  organizations. 

There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  under  which  agents 
prefer  to  use  their  own  form  of  contract  or  else  add  special  clauses 

to  cover  individual  cases.  .        j  f 

European  softwoods.— The  standard  forms  of  contracts  used  tor 
softwood  lumber  imports  from  the  north  Europeaii  countries  are 
known  as  the  "Uniform"  for  f.  o.  b.  sales  and  "Albion  for  c.  i.  f. 
sales.  The  entire  softwood  business  with  these  countries  is  done 
on  either  one  or  the  other.  Russian  sales  are  made  on  the  Kussian 
wood  goods"  form  of  contract,  while  for  Poland,  central  European, 
and  other  countries  a  plam  form  filled  up  as  required  is  generally 

^^The  text  of  the  ''Uniform"  or  f.  o.  b.  form  and  the  "Albion"  or 
c.  i.  f .  form  of  contracts  follow : 

GaOm  Nmm:  "UNIFOBM" 

CONTRACT 

(F.  o.  b.  Form) 

Adopted  by  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Swedish 
Wood  Export  Association,  and  the  Finnish  Sawmillere'  Association,  1912 

  _  -_,  19— 

Sold  to  ,   

tli^ugh'the  medhim"  of"  filers'  'Rents',"  the  u  ood  gtiids  herein^ter  specified, 
subject  to  a  variation  "in  shipper's  option"  of  10  per  cent  more  or  less  on  any  or 


•  In  early  days  in  England  timber  was  usually  hauled  in  "tuggas"  or  wagons  drawn  by  »Vfra^Pairs 
hnrsM    Men  relieve^^^  frequent  relays.   The  ordinary  timber  wagon  could  carry  a  good-sized  log,  weigh- 
m'JSSiwhS'o'^iTl  toL    Xterm  'Moad."  which  became  the  standard    measurement,  aro«e  from  this 
jource,  according  to  Prof.  Robert  Q.  Albion,  in  "Forests  and  Sea  Power." 


off 


ram  BsmsH  wjmbib  makkbt 


Other  conditions  as  specified  on  the  baisk. 

BMCIFICATIOlf 


iwiminoiffs 

#  \*«T^®  PF**^*  British  sterling:  Sawn  eoods  ner  Sf  P#>w«k„i.„  -i 

AU  free  klongSde  the  sldp  ' '  P"  <rf  21«  feet  cuU. 

wi.i 'agreed.  S™h  eTd?to  be  ^i^ShS^ScfuSS  iS'ite  a  «nf5!?°  ■"*!"^'- 
but  to  be  disregarded  ...  the  o.l^^V^^^.ll^^'^^^^^^J';-;^ 

•fanBription  of  eoods  ami  ripHvil^  ?I T^  J?  specification  for  oueh 

ii^tj™*  iiH  a"?  delivered  to  the  ship  in  ac-cordaiu-e  witli  the  custom  nf 

to  Shippers  dinel  More  arrival  of  any  steamer  to  load  uWlif  cont^  sn^h 
notice  stating  steamer's  and  chartprpr's  namo  *1T  t       coniraci,  such 

(No«.-It  is  ragserted  that  a  elM».  &  t£fa  effect  be  ii Thl  char^ 
U^^-oT-Sr^  S^g-n^^  «*red^lt"2  u^de^t^^t  b^ve*^ 

*?  ''y  <'a«h  in  exchWge  forcStkin'a  receint 

S^r^STte^arSf'i^^"  by  sailing  veaael.  in  ^lict^U^ 
9.  In  case  the  manufaetura  and/w  sliipment  of  any  of  the  «ind«  hi.  Ho1.„»h 

M  by  l^'i^of's;^''  strik/"*,  T'  ofn>M/o?\SSfhere^^^ 
«A^ily"d,SS^^'^"*^^^^^^^  shfppers  shall  noTbe 

to  the  buyer,  but  fnSt^TSS^  Kre" a^ti^^  riX      J"^^    ^  «"  t" 

firan  stipulated  date  of  H..li  v.r^TL!r^^r^„ -A'^V-^       .qu"ng .-  weeks 

<tf  Riirh  DTt^i<H4>^  »™„  !i  u-  ^     completing  tncriMMract;  but  on  the  expiration 

SLwkV  to^B,~"i;„i^'^?S?  ♦k""  declare  or  have  previously  declared  theS 
•wHuiy  10  oeiivCT,  buyers  shall  thereupon  have  the  ootion  to  ho  nrcmntu, 

^ry  mLv^^^^  «r  coXiiing the  s^^'^frsuch  d^iIoT& 
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f.  o.  w.    A  strike  or  lockout  of  the  ship^i.;  men  o^ly  ^ 

from  any  demurrage  for  which  ^J^e  charterer  m^^  ^^^^ 

by  the  use  of  reasonable  diligence  the  shipper  couia  nave  oui-an 

•"'lO.-  It  is  mutually  agreed  that,  should  war  pr^^^^^^^^^ 

^^M'e  '^^J^'X  S^Thii^nCt  a.  be  canceTed  for 
plmi.T'ta  i«  made  on  receipt  of  and  in  exchange  for  shipping  docu- 

London  at  monins  irum  tuc  T^^Hrkn     R^llprs  to  irive  notice  of 

^..rar^itilTn  fhe^rTsUS^'b  "^^^^  -  *«> 

mode  of  payment  to  be^  declared  on  receipt  of  8U<^!i||||i|||i»  navment  to  be 

12.  Should  any  of  the  goods  not  I^It  aDproxYiijtte"  WmW  the  said 
'made  in  the  manner  provided  above  against  ^PP^^J^^^^  the  expense  of 
date,  the  g^^s  then  remainm^^^  ^   ^Sgust  31 

the  sellers,  provided,  however,  ™*  ^J^l^^^  standard  rent  to  the  seUers. 

liro'^ali'd  tlfi'S^l^rs.^''^  a~»"^»«.  ^ 

go6ds  shall  be  announced  within  14  days  thereof^  broken         but  other- 

Sn  any  item  "^f7^^f  ,^  PT^^^^^Twith^^^^ 

wise  buyers  shall  be  at  hberty  to  deal  with  any  ^J^^^^P^^^ny  intact  items  or 
no  com  plaint  without  prejudice  ^  .^'^fJ^^Z^^T^^r^^^^  under  the  arbitrar 
«r'"A^i1^a^;^stlrt"!|ipd^^^^^  inLi  if  it  be  pro- 
duced  to  the  arbitrators  in  its  entirrty  as  (tohMg^j^^  retention  of 

veM«r'"ul^I^^'"^.  Me^^i when  goods 

torn  any  dispute  arise  under  thU  contrac^  w^Wch  '^^^^^^^^ 

possible  to  settle  M".^v  Wm^Sahy'^!^  oH^default  of  agree- 

to  the  decision  of  a  third  P"jy 'S.jJlXrto  be  appointed  by  the  seUers  and  one 
ment  to  two  "bitrators, jme  arbitotor  to  oe  a^^  aiWtrar 
by  the  buyers.    Such  pbito^re  shalL  prevmud^)  entm^^  ^ 
tion  appoint  an  umpire,  and  t^e^^tnrt.on         t^^.^^  ^ 

arbitration  act  of  1889,  or  »?y,»"°^*"J*  ?  fi,.  herein  specified,  but  shall 

stituHon  therefor.   Buyers  shaU  not  ^^J^J*  tf  joo^  he^«^^^ 

aecqit  or  pay  for  them  in  t?™.  °f  """^^f  L^*^^£P''^thin  seven  days 
the  event  of  «ther  side  faih^^^^^^^  ^o,  the  arbi- 

after  being  requested  M>rp"g'i  Jl!?  nrpsident  or  failing  him  by  the 

trator  thus  r^^^^"^^  ffi"  Watson  K  UnitLl  Kin|dom,  ol  the 
vic  e  president  of  the  llmtjer  iraae  "liaitn  nnt  ^xeeedins  £25,  or  on  less 

application  of  either  party.    In  ^^e  ,«^/„«^/^^tcS>l^^^^  to  one 

than  25  standards  the  dispute  shaU^^  if  "^^^^^^^^^^^  he  shall  be 

arbitrator,  and  m  default  of       parties  a^mg  on  m^  '  Timber 

appointed  by  the  president  or  failing  him  ^j^^  ^"S^mt^^^^  umpire  shall  be 
T?Le  Federation  of  the  ^  J^^^^  ^  f^SL^he  SwJrStos  Approved  by 
selected  from  members  of  the  timber  ^v  the  Scandinavian 

the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  ^^^dom  or  Dy^  t^^^^ 

SawmiUers'  Associations.         .  Xn  sh^  be^efft^^  of  the  arbl- 

I  parties.  The  costs  of  such  arbitration^sh^  the  IrtiS^rs  or  umpire  shall  take 
'    trators  or  umpire.    In  deciding  as  ^J^r^  tJ^  mrt^s  relating  to  the  dis- 

colonies  or  Mediterranean  ports. 
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Code  Name:  "ALBION" 

(C.  i.  f.  Form) 

AilopM  by  til©  Umber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  ftnd  the 

Swedish  Wood  Exporters'  Association,  1922 

Sold  to        

Bouglit  of  

ttiroiign  the  agency  of      

the  wood  goods  hereinafter  specified,  subject  to  a  variation  "in  sellers'  option" 
of  10  per  cent  more  or  less  on  any  or  every  item,  but  not  exceeding  20  standards 
on  any  one  item,  always  provided  that  the  total  quantity  is  not  varied  except 
under  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  Items  of  2  to  10  standards  may  be  vkried  to 
the  eitent  of  1  standard.  In  the  event  of  over-shipment  of  any  item,  buyers  are 
not  compelled  to  accept  or  pay  for  anything  beyond  the  quantity  and  margin 
stated  in  the  contract.  In  the  event  of  undershipment  of  any  item,  buyers  are 
to  accept  or  pay  for  the  quantity  shipped,  but  have  the  right  to  claim  compen- 
sation for  the  quantity  8liiirt-«iiip|i6a.  Mmh  item  ^of  this^  contract  to^  be^  oun- 
sidered  a  separate  interest. 

The  goods  to  be  shipped  at  by  vessel  calculated  by  owners  ready 

to  load  during   ;  in  the  event,  however,  of  loading  not  having  com- 
menced within  six  weeks  after  stipulated  time  of  shipment,  buyers  reserve  the 
right  of  canceling  the  contract  to  a  corresponding  extent.  iTOSes  include  fiist 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  to  sUways  afloat. 

Other  conditions  as  specified  on  the  back. 
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CONDITIONS 

1.  The  prices  are  in  British  sterling:  Sawn  goods  per  St.  Ptetersburg  standard 
of  165  cubic  feet;  planed  goods  per  St.  Petersburg  standard  of  165  cul)ic  feet 
(nominal  measure);  hewn  goods  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  (customs'  caliper 
measure),  except  Upper  Gulf  hewn  balks;  firewood  per  fathom  of  216  feet  cube. 

2.  The  prices  for  sawn  and  planed  goods  are  for  lengths  9  feet  and  up  with 
falling  ends  6-8  feet  at  two-thirds  price.  Where  ends  are  shipped  in  excess  of 
3  per  cent  under  the  Scanfin  charter,  or  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Backrut 
charter,  of  the  total  contract  quantity,  such  excess  of  ends,  if  according  to  con- 
tract, shall  be  taken  at  two-thirds  f.  o.  b.  price  plus  full  freight,  as  per  charter 
party  or  bill  of  lading.  Such  ends  to  be  regarded  as  included  in  the  ■ 
named  on  the  other  side  but  to  be  disrogaided  in  the  calculation 
length. 

3.  The  goods  are  to  be  properly  seasoned  for  shipment  to  the  country  of 
destination  and  shall  be  of  sellers'  usual  bracking,  a\'erage  length,  and  fair  specie 
ieHtion  for  such  description  of  goods,  and  delivered  to  the  ship  in  accordance 
\i'ith  the  custom  of  the  port,  the  sellers  not  being  responsible  for  any  deterioration 
occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  their  control  after  the  goods  have  left 
selkm'  wharf  property  protected. 

4.  Ship  room  to  be  secured  by  sellers  in  due  time;  they,  however,  not  to  be 
responsible  for  any  delay  in  shipment  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond  their 
control.  Buyers  undertake  that  full  loading  orders  shall  be  in  sellers'  hands 
not  later  than  10  days  before  the  time  of  shipment  stipulated  in  contract. 

Steamer  to  employ  at  the  port  of  loading  stevedore  apprmd  by  Sveiiflea 
l«larefoTening  (The  Sweflish  Shipowners'  Association)  at  current  rates. 

Should  any  vessel  chartered  under  this  contract  Ixi  U)st  previous  to  loading, 
aellefs  have  the  option  of  chartering  in  sut)stitution  otlier  toimage  calculated  to 
be  available  for  loading  within  the  stipulated  time  of  shipment  or  of  canceling 
the  contract  to  such  an  extent  upon  giving  prompt  notice  to  buyers,  leaving, 
however,  the  buyer's  option  to  take  the  goodi  at  a  corresponding  f .  o.  b.  price, 
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i  e    the  c  i  f  prices  stipulated  less  cost  of  insurance  and  the  rate  of  freight 

t  mXwto^^^  less,  on  the  contract  quantity  is  to  be 

laioWe^d^  JlS^i^  fo?  convenience  of  charterh;g    ^ny  such  mc^^^^^^^^^^ 
««w  in  ^.ntif  rapt  si/p*^  but  not  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  any  item,    w  nen 
s^LTl  Th"  the  same  contract,  such  margin  shaU  only 

^Warine  t^^A'^'^o  Ai^U  advance,  including  mine  risk,  and 
«dLe  10  ^r  centTr  biw  account  to  the  f .  o.  b.  invoice  amount,  to  be  covered 
bx'^flers^fd^  o^^^^^^^^  as  soon  as  tonnage  is  secured  "1  ^  first-class  office  (rf  a 
fipitn  office  to^^  one  approved  by  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  Umted 
Sdom  and  tteX^  Exporters'  Association   or  otherwise  one 

SuaSy  aj^eed  upor^^        buyer  and  seUer),  as  Per  Lloyd's  f^^^^  of  pohcy, 
toother  with  federation  clauses  printed  in  margin,  P^yf ^le  in  I^ndo^^^^ 

7  Anv  freight  advance,  which  is  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  *ot«ij^»^f ' 
to  be^ttledX^^^  receipt,  except  on  S/ewood  wh^^^ 

1^  by  ^tog  ve^l,  in  wMchcase  by  30  days'  draft  from  date  of  bdl  of  lading, 
lo^eo  oy  ^1^1  manufacture  and/or  shipment,  and/or  sea  transport  of  any  ci 
the  goSdfsWd  HelaTed  or  Innkered  b^on  of  ^^^^^"^^^^^^^ 

the  sawmills  or  through  drought,  ice,  floods,  stnke,  or  lockouts,  mobilization, 
through  an^'  other  caSse  beyond  th^  sellers'  control,  the  seUers  shall  not  l>e 
Z^JSble  for  anv  damages  resulting  to  the  buyers  therefrom;  if  shipment  of 
ISi^^lP  or  nart  is  thereby  effectively  rendered  impossible  withm  six  weeks  of 
th^  SiD^tedTme  of^^^^^  shaU  then  hkve  the  option  of  canceling 

th^  'J^i^rto'Z  eii^nt'^oi  their  inability  40  deliver  -"d  a^^^^^^^^  Wstvent^ 
from  the  obUeation  of  deUvering  the  remainder,  leaving,  however,  in  tnis  event, 
bu^rs  thf rilht  of  taking  the  goods  that  are  available  at  corresponding  f .  o.  b. 

iXy'^A^^^on  of  export  or  import,  blockade,  war  or  mobilization 
for  prevIXg  shipment  within  the  time  stipulated  or  within  such  extended 
^r^^SThe  preamW  otherwise  mutuaUy  agreed  upon  this  contract,  or  any 
uSulfilled  part  thereof ,  to  be  canceled.  If  through  any  of  the  reasons  enumerated 
above  a  rise  frthe^  the  sea  freights  should  occur  exceeding  1  guinea  per 
M  ^n^^  the  rates  ruling  when  this  contract  was  closed  se l  ers 
£^^be  ^tioW  canceling  the  contract,  but  such  option  on  the  part  of  sellers 
Sust  be  declared  in  writing  to  buyers  through  their  agent  within  six  weeks  of  the 

stipulated  contract  date  of  shipment.  inHino-  which 

10.  Buyers  to  pav  for  the  freight  as  per  charter  party  or  bill  of  lading,  ^h^ch 
is  to  be  on  usual  Scanfin  or  Backrut  forrn  according  to  destination  o^^^^^ 
for  the  balance  on  receipt  of  and  in  exchange  for  shipping  documents  and  good 

We?s'  option,  by  approved  acceptances  of  sellers  '  or  authorized  agents  dr^ts 

payable  in  London  at  months  from  date  of  bill     ^^djii^V .  ^"^^^ 

iJnt^P  of  vessel's  arrival  (in  the  case  of  steamers  by  telegraph),  and  buyers 
option  as  to  mide  of  payment  to  be  declared  by  wire  on  receipt     such  notice, 
mil  which,  the  decwi^n  regarding  mode  of  payment  to  rest  with  sellers 
raumg  wmc^  or  claim  will  be  recognized  by  sellers  upon  any  goods  shipped 

under  this  contract,  unless  reasonable  particulars  are  given  to  agents  withm  14 
davs  from  date  of  ship's  final  discharge.  No  cl^m  shall  be  recogmzed  on  any 
item  ^oamte  paroel  sW  which  has  been  broken  into,  but  otherwise  buyers 
S  S  S^tertv  to  de^^dth  anv  items  or  parcels  on  which  there  is  no  complaint 

l^o'^t  preK  to^^^  right  to  claim  on^any  ^-^^  i^-f^^X^^^^^ 

<=pnn rate  bills  of  lading  deUvered  overside)  under  the  arbitration  clause.  An 

ite^or  p  W  shall  &^dered  to  be  intict  if  it  can  be  produced  to  the  arbi- 

tratois  in  its  entirety  as  discharged.  r^f  v^ndnrs' 

1 2  Prooertv  in  goods  to  be  deemed  for  all  purposes,  except  retention  of  vendors 
lien  forunpli^pureh^^^       to  have  pas^  to  buyers  when  goods  have  been 

^""la^^^he^J^s  to  be  shipped  under  as  many  bills  of  lading  as  may  be  required 
bv  buvers  Vovided  that  the  total  number  issued  shall  not  exceed  5  pef  1^ 
stlnda^ds  'and  that  for  any  bill  of  lading  in  excess,  buyers  p^Lnd^™ 

14.  Should  any  dispute  arise  under  this  contract  wliich  it  may  ^e 
able  to  settle  by  amicable  arrangement,  the  same  shall  forthwith  be  referr^^ 
the  decision  of  a  third  party  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  or  in  default  of  agreement 
to  two  arbitrators,  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  f^^^Z^.^^^ 
buyers,  such  arbitrators  shall,  pievioudy  to  eateung  upon  the  arbitration, 

92015''— 28  5 
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appoint  an  umpire,  and  tlie  arbitimtlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  EngUsh  arfoitration 
act  of  1889,  or  any  sul)sisting  statutory  modification  thereof  or  substitution 
therefor.  Buvers  shall  not  reject  the  goods  herein  specified  but  shall  accept  or 
pay  for  them  in  terms  of  contract  against  shipping  documents.  In  the  event  of 
eltlier  side  failing  to  appoint  their  abritrator  within  seven  days  after  being  requested 
through  the  agents  imder  this  contract  so  to  do,  the  arbitrator  thus  required 
shall  be  appointed  bv  the  president,  or  failing  him  by  the  vice  president  of  tlie 
Timljer  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  application  of  either 
party.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  not  exceeding  £26,  or  on  lets  than  25  standards, 
the  dispute  shall,  if  not  amicably  settled,  be  referred  to  one  arbitrator,  and  in 
drfault  of  the  parties  agret^ing  on  his  appointment,  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
pnsaident,  or  failing  him  by  the  vice  president  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation 
off  the  United  Kingdom.  Every  arbitrator  or  umpire  shall  be  selected  from 
members  of  the  timber  trade  or  from  the  arbitrators  approved  by  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  by  the  Scandinavian  SawmiUers' 
Associations.  Any  award  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  The 
costs  of  such  arbitration  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  ot  umpire. 
In  deciding  as  to  costs,  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  take  into  eonwleration 
the conespondence  between  the  parties  relating  to  the  dispute,  and  their  respective 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  fair  settlement.  This  agreement  shall  be  made  a  rule  of 
court  on  the  application  of  either  party.  .... 

The  above  claiine  not  to  apply  in  caae  of  any  of  the  goods  being  shipped  to  the 
^cdonies  or  M mediterranean  ports. 

TIMBER  TRADE  FEDERATION  INSURANCE  CLAUSES 

1.  Each  raft  or  craft  or  deck  load  or  biE  of  lading  or  deck  load  of  each  biU  of 
lading  to  be  deemed  a  separate  insurance  if  required  by  assured. 

2.  Including  risk  of  theft  and  pilferage,  irrespective  of  percentage,  and  (sub- 
ject to  franchise  conditions)  all  risks  from  time  of  leaving  mill,  warehouse,  fac- 
tory, yard,  or  premises  at  the  place  from  which  the  goods  are  loaded  onto,  or  con- 
veyed by  craft,  raft,  and  'or  lighters  to,  the  ocean-going  vessel,  whilst  on  board  the 
ocean-going  vessel;  while  in  slied  or  on  wharf  or  quay  after  discharge  at  port  of 
destination  ;  and  while  in  transit  by  laud  and/or  water  to  the  mill,  warehouse, 
factory,  vard,  or  premises  at  port  of  destination  and  until  safely  delivered  therein. 
Inclumng  all  risks  of  transshipment  and/or  landing,  whilst  on  shore,  and  of  reship- 
ment  wherever  incurred  and  all  liberties  and  liabilities  as  per  bill  of  lading,  or 
contract  of  affreightment.  ^  ^  , 

3.  Including  transit  by  craft,  raft,  and/or  lighter  to  and  from  the  vessel.  Th« 
assured  are  not  to  be  pr^udioed  by  any  agreement  exempting  lighterman  from 
liabilitv. 

4.  Loss  from  craft  and/or  raft  and/or  of  deck  load  to  be  recoverable  irrec|)eeuvii 
of  percentage. 

5.  Seaworthiness  admitted.  ,  .  i_ 

6.  In  case  of  deviation,  change  of  voyage,  or  additional  risk  not  specified  to  be 
held  covered  upon  terms  to  be  arranged. 

7.  liiiiding  risk  of  negUgence,  default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the  pilot, 
master,  mariners,  engineers,  or  others  of  the  crew,  or  stevedores  or  other  persona 
employed  bv  the  shipowner,  or  for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible. 

8.  General  average  and  salvage  charges  recoverable  according  to  foreign  state- 
ment or  the  York/ Antwerp  rules  and/or  the  York/Antwerp  rules,  1890,  if  in  ae- 
oordance  with  the  contrad  of  affreightment,  but  jettison  of  deck  load  to  be 
deemed  general  average.  ^   x  ^  „ 

9.  To  pav  the  insured  value  of  any  portion  of  the  cargo  which  may  be  totally 
lost  in  loading,  transshipment,  or  discharge,  also  any  loss  or  damage  which  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  discharge  of  cargo  at  a  port  of  distress,  also  to  pay 
landing,  warehousing,  forwarding,  and  special  charges  if  incurred. 

10.  In  event  of  claim  for  depreciation  on  cargo,  advances  to  pay  as  cargo,  and 
claim  to  be  based  on  comparison  of  the  net  sound  and  damaged  values,  after  de- 
duction of  freight  and  charges  pavable  at  destination. 

11.  To  include  risks  of  jettison  and  washing  overboard. 

12.  Deck  load  warranted  free  from  particular  average  unless  the  vessel  or  craft 
lie  stranded,  sunk,  or  ljurned,  but  the  assurers  are  to  pay  the  insured  value  of  any 
portion  of  the  cargo  which  mav  be  totally  lost  by  jettison  and  washed  overboard 
or  in  loading,  transshipment  or  discharge,  also  any  loss  of  or  danEiage  to  the  interest 
insured  whi<'h  mav  reasonably  be  attributed  to  fire,  collision,  or  contact  of  the 
vessel  and/or  craft  and/or  conveyance  with  any  external  substance  (ice  included) 
other  than  water,  or  to  discharge  of  cargo  at  a  port  of  distress,  but  this  elause  not 
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to  affect  underwriters'  liability  for  landing,  warehousing,  forwarding,  and  special 
eharges  for  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable. 

13.  Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  arrest,  restraint,  or  detaiiunent,  and  the 
consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat  (i>iracy  excepted)  and  also  from 
all  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  operations,  whether  before  or  after 
declaration  of  war. 

14.  Warranted  free  of  loss  or  damage  caused  by  strikers,  locked-out  workmen, 
or  persons  taking  part  in  labor  disturbances,  or  riots  or  civil  commotions. 

Should  clause  13  be  deleted,  clause  15  to  operate  as  part  of  this  policy. 

15.  Warranted  free  of  any  claim  based  upon  loss  of  or  frustration  of  the  insured 
vovage,  or  adventure,  caused  by  arrests,  restraints,  or  detainments  of  kings, 
pniiees,  or  peoples. 

ADDmONAL  CLAUSES  APPLICABLE  TO  POLICIES  ISSUED  BY  NONBNQLISH 

UNnBRWBITE'RS 

Lloyd's  standard  printed  form  of  policy,  together  with  the  federation  clauses 
attached  (or  as  incorporated),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  insurance 
and  shall  ^override  all  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foreign  form  of  policy  incon- 
sistent therewith. 

Anv  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  policy  shall  be  settled  according  to 
EngUsh  law,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  admitted  by  assurers. 

£ondon  sMmeni. — Names  of  paying  bankers  and/or  agents  to  whom  notice 
of  claim  is  to  be  sent,  and  who  are  authorized  to  accept  service  of  writ  for  and  on 
behalf  of  assurers  to  be  stated  on  policy. 

Where  the  insured  amount  is  expressed  both  in  a  foreign  currency  and  in  ster- 
ling, claims  shall  be  adjusted  at  the  rate  of  exchange  thereby  indicated.  If  ex- 
pressed in  a  foreign  currency  only,  the  settlement  shall  be  effected  at  the  rate  in 
force  for  sight  bills  in  London  on  the  date  of  the  policy. 

American  hardwoods. — Most  of  the  sales  of  American  hardwoods 
are  made  on  the  "Hardwood  Lumber  Contract  Form,  1922,"  with 
arbitration  clause  as  revised  February,  1926,  appended.  This  form 
has  been  adopted  by  the  hardwood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade 
Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  National  Lumber  Export- 
ers' Association  (United  States).  The  form  of  contract  for  hardwood 
follows: 

Hardwood  Lumber  Contract  Form,  1922 

Adopted  by  the  hardwood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United 
iOngdom  and  the  NaMonal  Lumber  Exporteia'  Association  (U.  S.  A.) 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  made  this  day  of  ,  192. 

between   ,  for  and  on  behalf  of  _,the  sellers,  and  - 

of   ,  the  buyers. 

Whereby  the  former  sell  and  the  latter  buy  the  undermentioned  lumber  at 
the  prices  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  stated  hereon  for  shipment  from  the 
mills,  as  follows,  viz: 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Prioes  are  o.  i  f.,  f.  o.  Ix,  earo/ateamer,  f.  a.  s.,  ex  quay. 
Marks. 

Terms  of  payment, 

CONDITIONS 

Shipment. — Unless  othorwiie  stated  the  term  "shipment"  means  shipment 
from  the  mill  or  interior  shipping  point. 

Goods  for  immediate  or  prompt  shipment  must  be  shipped  within  45  days  of 
the  date  of  contract. 

Sellers  are  not  to  be  liable  for  nonshipment  or  delay  if  arising  from  war, 
restraints  of  rulers,  fire,  floods,  droughts,  storms,  strikes,  or  lockouts,  railway 
mibmsfmp  or  any  other  causes  orm  whicn  they  have  no  control. 
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Should  sMpment  not  be  made  within  the  time  stipulated,  buyers  shall  have 
the  right  to  (1)  cancel  that  part  of  the  contract  wEleh  has  not  been  shipped 
within  the  time  stipulated,  provided  they  give  due  notice  before  the  goods  are 
en  route  or  the  car  nu^iber  declared,  or  (2)  demand  arbitration  thereon  for  the 
assessment  of  dwam^m  under  the  arbitration  clause  hereinafter  contained  only 
on  such  part  of  said  oonttact  not  en  route  or  the  car  number  declared.  Slioura 
the  buyer  demand  suoli  ailHtratioii,  the  portioii  arbitrated  upon  beocnnes  auto- 
maticaUy  canceled. 

Qwdity. — All  lumber  to  be  graded  according  to  the  grading  rules  of  the  National 
Hardwood  Lumber  Association  or  the  American  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation  in  force  at  the  date  of  this  contract.  All  lumber  claimed  not  to  be  up 
to  grade  must  be  laid  aside  in  a  separate  and  distinctive  pile  where  reasonably 

S>ssible  for  inspection  at  the  time  it  is  received,  and  the  lumber  which  is  thus 
Id  aside  shall  be  the  only  basis  for  the  settlement  of  claims  which  must  be 
made  before  its  removal.   If  special  or  dimension  lumber,  all  conditions  as  to 

quality  specification  and  manufacture  to  be  

Insurance. — Goods  under  c.  i.  f.  contract  are  to  be  insured,  plus  10  per  cent 
for  buyers'  benefit.  Where  the  goods  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  or  f.  a.  s.,  sellers  shall 
insure  to  cover  the  estimated  c.  i.  f ,  eeil  pIlM  10  per  cent  for  buyers'  account. 
The  buyers  shall  aeeepl  the  usual  certifioale  of  marine  insurance  in  lieu  of  the 
actual  pohcy. 

Arbitroiion  dame  m  remaM  Ftbnmryt  19B6. — Should  any  dispute  arise  with 
respect  to  any  matter  connected  with  tms  contract  the  buyers  shall  neverth^ess 
accept  custody  of  the  goods  as  shipped  and  make  due  payment,  but  such  accept- 
ance and  payment  shall  be  without  prejudice.  All  disputes  shall  be  settled  by 
friendly  arrangement,  if  possible,  failing  which  the  matter  or  matters  in  dispute 
shall  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
In  default  of  such  agreement  one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  sellers  and 
one  by  the  buyers,  who  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  arbitration,  appoint  an 
umpire.  In  the  event  of  either  party  failing  to  appoint  his  arbitrator  within 
seven  days  after  being  requested  through  the  agents  under  this  contiact  so  to  do, 
the  arbitrator  thus  required  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  or  failing  him, 
the  deputy  chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  hardwood  section  of  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  any  claim  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent  of  the  c.  i.  f.  value  (excluding  London  clause  ehiucge)  one  arbitrator 
only  shall  be  appointed  and  in  default  of  agreement  such  arbitrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman,  or  failing  him,  the  deputy  chairman  for  the  time  being 
of  the  hardwood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
AM  arbitrators  and/or  umpires  shall  be  selected  from  the  approved  panel  of  arbi- 
trators appointed  by  the  hardwood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  erf 
the  United  Kingdom.  Notwithstanding  anything  herein  contained  the  arbi- 
trators or  umpire  have  the  right  should  they  so  decide,  to  order  the  return  of  the 
goods  to  the  seller  if  they  find  that  the  ^oods  are  not  fair  tender  against  the  con- 
tract, and  also  to  order  the  sellers  to  reimburse  the  buyers  for  all  amounts  paid. 
The  arbitration  shall  be  subject  to  the  English  arbitration  act  of  1889,  or  any 
subsistent  statutory  modification  thereof  or  substitution  therefor.  The  award 
of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  under  this  contract. 
The  cost  off  the  arbitration  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  or 
umpire;  but  in  this  connection,  any  offers  of  settlement  by  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  submission  shall  be  made 
m  order  of  His  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  appUcation  of  either 
party. 

Measurement. — In  accordance  with  the  agreement  existing  between  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Exporters'  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

QuanMy, — Unless  this  contract  states  a  specific  quantity  of  eitiier  cubie  or 
superficial  feet  a  carload  shall  be  considered  to  contain  the  equivalent  of  about 
15,000  superficial  feet  board  measure  of  1  inch.  When  used  the  term  "about" 
shal  mean  within  10  per  cent  in  proportion  of  the  specification  under  or  over  the 
quantity  specified  except  in  the  case  of  dimension  stock,  when  the  term  ''about" 
shall  mean  within  5  per  ecnt  of  the  number  of  peces  in  proportion  of  the  wp&nU 
fication  under  or  over  the  quantity  specified. 

In  the  case  ol  noncompliance  by  the  buyers  with  any  of  the  terms  of  this 
wntract  the  aeUers  to  have  immediate  option  of  resale  for  buyers'  account. 

Afmrwm  sofimoods. — There  are  no  standard  forms  of  contract 
goveming  sales  of  southern  pine  and  Facific-coast  woods,  many 
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different  ones  being  used  by  the  various  agents.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, they  are  similar  in  the  principal  points,  and  the  following  are 
given  as  examples: 

PITCH  PINE  CONTRACT 

Mbmobandum  of  Agreeiient  between   ,  who  sell  as  agents  for 

_       and  who  buy  for  sliipment  --- 

a  quantity  of  pitch  pine  of  the  assortment  and  at  the  prices  stated  below,  all  in 
British  sterling  and  warranted  of  fair  average  quality  of  the  season's  shipment 
according  to  the  usual  classification  and  measurement  at  port  of  shipment. 

Sellers  shall  not  be  liable  for  nonshipment,  nondeUvery,  or  delay  arising  from 
war,  restraints  of  rulers,  fire,  floods,  droughts,  storms,  strikes,  combma^ns,  or 
any  other  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control,  nor  for  any  deviation  from  the 
aPiortment  named  below  by  reason  of  any  part  of  the  cargo  being  returned, 
lost,  or  cut  by  the  ship,  or  if  the  master  has  overestimated  the  capacity  of  his 
vessel* 

In  the  event  of  war  between  any  of  the  great  European  powers,  or  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  are  involved,  sellers  shall  have  the  option  of  canceling 
this  contract  or  any  unshipped  portion  thereof,  and  buyers  shall  then  have  the 
option  of  taking  the  goods  on  a  free-on-board  basis,  deducting  from  the  pnces 
named  below  the  current  rate  of  frei^t  at  the  time  this  contract  was  made. 

Should  the  vessel  or  vessels  fixed  for  this  contract  be  lost  or  delayed  by  accident 
before  the  commencement  of  the  loading  and  after  the  name  has  been  declared 
to  the  buyers,  sellers  shall  have  the  option  of  substituting  another  vessel  ot 
vessels  within  a  reasonable  time  or  canceling  the  contract. 

All  pitch  pine  sold  under  this  contract  shall  be  hi  accordance  with  the  current 
Gulf-coast  classification. 

This  contract  is  contingent  upon  accidents,  delays  of  carriers,  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  other  delays  unavoidable  and  beyond  shippers'  control. 

Payment. — Freight  shall  be  deducted  from  invoice  on  foreign  measure  as 
ClbBtomary,  but  shall  be  paid  by  buyers  as  per  charter  party  and/or  bill  of  lading, 
aid  balance  shall  be  by  acceptance  approved  by  drawers  of  sellers  or  sellers' 
agents'  draft  payable  in  London,  at  120  days  from  date  of,  and  m  exchange  for 
bill  of  lading  and  other  shipping  documents,  with  policy  or  certificate  of  insurance 
excluding  war  risk,  or  in  cash  less  discount  at  6  per  cent  per  annum  at  buyers' 
option. 

If  requli«i'lhe  buyers  shall  give  sellers  or  sellers'  agents  an  approved  acceptance 
at  60  days  if  cargo  is  shipped  by  a  sailing  vessel,  or  at  30  days  if  by  steamer,  from 
date  of  bill  of  lading  payable  in  London,  for  any  advance  made  abroad  on  account 
of  freight,  receiving  in  exchange  the  master's  receipt  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  a 
poUcy  or  certificate  of  insurance  including  war  risk,  for  amount  of  said  advances. 

Should  any  difference  arise  under  this  contract,  or  should  the  shipment  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  time  named  in  this  contract,  the  buyers  shall  not  reject  the 
goods,  as  shipped,  nor  refuse  immediate  payment  for  same  as  stipulated  herein, 
but  when  due  payment  has  been  made  such  diflFerence  shall  be  referred  to  two 
arbitrators  for  settlement,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  and  such  arbitrators 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  umpire,  who  shall  decide  whether  any  and  what 
allowance  shall  be  made  and  the  decision  of  such  arbitrators  or  theu*  umpue  shall 
be  final  and  binding  upon  buyers  and  sellers.  Each  arbitrator  shall  be  a  com- 
mercial man  and  conversant  with  the  species  of  wood  in  question.  The  cost  of 
the  arbitration  shall  be  equally  divided  between  buyers  and  sellers.  No  claim 
shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  parcel  broken  into,  or  unless  notice  is  given  to  the 
sellers  within  10  days  of  final  discharge  of  the  goods.  In  case  of  the  noncom- 
pliance of  the  buyers  with  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract,  sellers  shall  have 
immediate  power  of  resale  either  by  public  sale  or  private  treaty  at  sellers'  option. 

Any  question  arising  under  this  contract  shall  be  subject  to  Enghsh  law. 

The  prices  are  for  foreign  measure,  and  include  first  cost,  freight,  and  insur- 
ance to  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  vessel  can  safely  get  and  discharge 

always  afloat.   light^age  (if  any)  to  be  at  the  expmse  and  risk  of  buyers. 

PACUIC  COAST  STANDARD 

Mbmobandum  of  Aoebbment  between  ,  who  seU  as  agents  for 

 and  who  buy  for  shipment  a  quantity^  of 

 of  the  assortment  and  at  the  prices  stated  below,  all  in  British  sterling, 

and  warranted  of  fair  average  quality  of  the  season's  shipment  according  to  the 
eondittoiis,  Ufital  olaasiieatioii,  iwl  measunanent  at  port  of  shipmenti  as  inovided 


mm  Bwrmm  liUiiBSR  maexbt 


to  the  list  of  the  Pacific  Lumber  Iiispoctlon  BllfUllu  (Inc.),  And 

iilpped  in  the  usnal  and  customary  mamier  from  . 

Sellers  shall  not  be  liable  for  nonshipment,  nondelivery,  or  delay  arising  from 
war,  wsstraints  of  rulers,  fire,  floods,  droughts,  storms,  strikes,  combinations, 
accidents,  delays  of  carriers,  or  any  other  causes  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
nor  for  any  deviation  from  the  assortment  named  below  by  reason  of  any  part 
of  the  cargo  being  returned,  lost  or  cut  by  the  ship,  or  if  the  master  has  over- 
estimated the  capacity  of  hi«  vessel.  To  facilitate  chartering  the  quantities  to 
be  increaiii  ©r  decreased  in  proportion  of  specification  named  below,  l)ut  not 
exceeding  10  per  cent  either  way.  Official  surveyor's  measurement  certificate 
to  be  attached  to  shipping  documents.  In  the  event  of  war  between  any  of  the 
gieat  European  powers,  or  in  which  the  United  States  of  America  are  involved, 
■fillers  shall  have  the  option  of  canceUng  this  contract  or  any  unshipped  portion 
thereof,  and  buyers  shall  then  have  the  option  of  taking  the  goods  on  a  free-on- 
bofl^  basis,  deducting  from  the  prices  named  below  the  current  rate  of  freight 
at  the  time  this  contract  was  made.  Should  the  vessel  or  vessels  fixed  for  this 
contract  be  lost  before  the  commencement  of  the  loading  and  after  the  name  has 
been  declared  to  the  buyers,  sellers  shall  have  the  option  of  substituting  another 
vessel  or  vessels  within  a  reasonable  time  or  canceling  the  contract.  The  word 
"about"  allows  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  more  or  less. 

Paymmt. — ^FWgbt  wiall  be  deducted  from  invoice  on  foreign  measure  as  cus- 
tomary, but  shall  be  paid  by  buyers  as  per  charter  party  and/or  bill  of  lading, 
and  balance  shall  be  bv  acceptance  approved  by  drawers,  of  sellers  or  sellers' 
agents  draft  payable  in  London,  at  120  days  from  date  of,  and  in  exchange  for 
Ml  of  hiding  an^  other  shipping  documents,  with  policy  or  certificate  of  insurance 
eiduding  war  risk,  or  in  cash  less  discount  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  at  buyers' 
option.    If  freight  prepaid  and  if  required  the  buyers  shall  give  sellers  or  sellers' 

agents  an  approved  acceptance  at  days  if  cargo  is  shipped  by  a  sailing 

vessel,  or  at  days  if  by  steamer  from  date  of  bill  of  lading  payable  in 

liODfion,  receiving  in  exchangfi  the  master's  receipt  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  a 
policy  or  certificate- of  insurance,  including  war  risk,  for  amount  of  said  advances. 

Should  any  difference  arise  under  tliis  contract,  or  should  the  shipment  be 
iMayed  beyond  the  time  named  in  this  contract,  the  buyers  shall  not  reject  the 
■mmtm,.  as  shipped,  nor  refuse  immediate  payment  for  same  as  stipulated  herein, 
but  when  due  pavment  has  been  made  such  difference  shall  be  referred  to  two 
arbitrators  for  settlement,  one  to  be  named  by  each  party,  and  such  arbitrators 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  an  umpire,  who  shall  decide  whether  any  and  what 
allowance  shall  be  made,  and  the  decision  of  such  arbitrators  or  their  umpire 
shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  buyers  and  sellers.  The  cost  of  the  arbitration 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  buyers  and  sellers.  No  claims  to  be  made  or 
entertained  on  any  parcel  broken  into,  or  unless  notice  is  given  to  the  sellers' 
afents  within  seven  days  of  final  discharge  of  the  goods.  In  case  of  the  non- 
compliance of  the  buyers  with  any  of  the  terms  of  this  contract,  sellers  shall  have 
immediate  power  of  resale,  either  by  pubhc  sale  or  private  treaty  at  sellers' 
option. 

The  prices  are  for  foreign  measure,  and  include  first  cost,  freight,  and  insurance 

to  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  vessel  can  safely  get  and  dischargie  alwajw 

afloat."  Lighterage  (if  any)  to  be  at  the  expnse  and  risk  of  buyers. 

Stowage,  if  required  by  ship,  to  be  supplied  in  at  -—  per 

Ptttrograd  standiurd. 

▲KUTSATION 

Arbitration  is  mMoih  satisfactory  to  both  parties  and  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  ill  feeling  between  shippers  and  their  British  agents  and/or 
customers;  for  that  reason  it  Aould  only  be  used  as  a  last  mmrt 
when  all  other  means  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  haye  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  amicable  settlement  can  not  be  reached, 
arbitration,  with  aE  its  defects,  is  a  much  less  expensi¥e  and  speedier 
method  than  by  resorting  to  leeal  action.  American  lumber  ex- 
porters,  however,  are  recommended  to  avoid  arbitration  whenever 
possible  and  make  every  effort  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlement, 
thereby  maintaining  good  will  and  saving  the  expenses  incidental 
to  arbitration;  these  frequently,  in  oases  where  a  opiall  iiiin  is 
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involved,  amount  to  almost  as  much  as  the  claim  itself.  Preferably, 
a  dispute  failing  of  settlement,  action  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  arbitrator.  While  theoretically  the  appointment  by 
each  party  to  the  dispute  of  their  own  arbitrator  may  be  best,  in 
practice  they  usually  become  advocates  of  their  nominators'  case 
(and  there  is  nothing  in  law  against  this  custom)  and,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  they  are  unable  to  come  to  an  agreenaent,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  for  an  umpire  to  be  appointed,  in  which  event  three 
fees  and  three  expense  accounts  must  be  paid.  In  some  contracts 
the  cost  of  the  arbitration  is  equally  divided  between  buyer  and 
seller — i.  e,,  the  foreign  shipper — ^while  in  others  it  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire. 

All  lumber  contracts  used  in  the  import  trade  contain  an  arbi- 
tration clause  providing  machinery  for  dealing  with  disputes  which 
have  been  impossible  of  settlement  by  amicable  arrangement. 

The  general  practice  is  for  each  side  to  name  its  own  arbitrator 
who,  in  the  event  they  are  unable  to  agree,  appoint  an  umpire  whose 
decision  shall  be  final.  Persons  nominated  for  this  work  must  be 
on  the  list  or  panel  of  arbitrators  recognized  by  the  Timber  Trades 
Federation,  who  are  selected  as  having  special  knowledge  of  the 
branch  of  the  industry  involved. 

GMARTEE  PAETIES 

Practically  the  only  lumber  now  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  fuU  cargo  lots  is  that  originating  in  the  Baltic,  Norway, 
and  the  White  Sea  district  of  Kussia.  The  forms  of  charter  used 
for  these  shipments  have  been  adopted  by  the  documentary  council 
of  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  conference  in  agreement  with  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  are  published  by  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  form  known  by  the  code  name  of  ''Baltwood"  is  used  for 
charters  from  the  Baltic  and  Norway,  while  the  "Merblanc"  or 
occasionally  "Russ-Pruss"  is  used  for  White  Sea  loadings.  The 
Baltwood  and  Merblanc  forms  are  printed  below  by  permission  of  the 
documentary  committee  of  the  chamber  of  shipping. 

VOKM  OP  **BALTWOOD"  CHAKTBR 

Code  name:  "BALTWOOD" 

Chambbb  of  Bbippin0  BaijTic  Wood  Chabtbr  1926 
(Baltic  and  Norway  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
For  SteamsMps  and  Full-Power  Motorships 

London,   ,  19.  _. 

It  is  This  Day  Mutually  Agreed  between  ,  owners  <rf  the  good 

stoAHialiip  or  motorship  called  the  ,  of  tons  net  register,  and 

of  UliiiUfrying  capacity  of  St.  Petersburg  standards,  or  thereabouts, 

inclusive  of  deck  load  (the  shipowner  having  a  margin  of  7}i  per  cent  more  or 
less  up  to  750  standards  and  in  addition  5  per  cent  upon  any  further  quantity 

beyond  the  760  standards),  now  and  expected  ready  to  load  about 

 and  -  -  ---  of  charterers: 

1.  That  the  said  vessel  being  tight,  staunch,  and  strong,  and  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  vovage,  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  (having  liberty  to  take 
cargo  for  owners'  benefit,  to  any  port  or  ports  in  the  Baltic  or  North  Sea,  or  to 

 ,  after  dlschMging  the  same)  wail  and  proceed  to  ,  or  00 
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Dear  tlimuBto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  always  afloat,  from  the 
agents  of  the  said  charterers,  a  full  and  complete  cargo  of  mill-sawn  red  and/or 
white  firwood  deals  and/or  battens  and/iMT  hmt^  and/or  scantlings  and/or 
sliitiiini  in  bundles  and/or  liitlis  In  bundleB  and/or  staves  in  bundles  and/or 
planed  boards  and/or  floorings  (tb©  quantity  of  sawn  boards  to  consist  of  about 

 standards  of  which  the  quantity  under  1  inch  thick  to  consist  of 

about    standards,  the  quantity  of  scantlings  to  consist  of  about 

  standards,  tbe  quantity  of  slatings  to  consist  of  about  __  

standards,  the  quantity  of  laths  to  oonslsl  of  about  -  standards,  the 

quantity  of  staves  to  consist  of  about  standards,  the  quantity  of 

planed  boards  and/or  floorings  to  consist  of  about    -  standards, 

^*ai>out"  within  this  bracketed  clause  being  read  as  meaning  10  per  cent  more 
or  leas),  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ends,  8  feet  and  under,  for  broken  stowage 
only,  but  ends  shall  not  be  shipped  in  excess  of  per  cent  of  the  entire  cargo 
except  when  slatings  and/or  laths  are  included,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed. 

Cbarteiers  shall  have  the  option  of  shipping  up  to  fathoms  €i  firewood. 

(Memo:  Sltipownero  may  agree  any  other  description  of  cargo.  Shipowners  niiy 
agree  to  expunge  the  words  ''always  afloat"  at  loading  and/or  diacliarging  portSf 
or  agree  a  special  lighterage  clause  for  shallow  ports  or  places.) 

Two  per  cent  of  tbe  entire  cargo  shall  be  regarded  as  ends  for  broken  stowage 
and  canied  at  two-thirds  freight  unless  a  full  cargo  of  firewood  and/or  ham 
and/or  staves  is  shipped,  in  which  event  this  provision  shall  not  apply. 

The  vessel  shall  be  provided  with  a  deck  load,  at  full  freight  as  under,  at 
charterers'  risk,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow  and  carry  over  and 
above  her  tackle,  apparel,  provisions,  and  furniture.  • 

Being  so  k>a<M^       vessel  shall  proceed  therewith  to  or  so  near 

thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  deliver  the  cargo,  always  afloat,  upon  being 
paid  freight  and  charges  (if  any)  under  clause  15,  as  follows: 


Vor  diiils  ami  bottaai........ 

For  boarcfas  

For  boards  under  1  Imeii  thick  . 

For  scanUings  

For  slatings  -__  

For  latlis  -  

For  staves.-.-  

For  plaiifld  boards  aw]/or 
.ffloofinp* 


2  per  cent  of  the  entire  cargo  (fn- 
duciing  deck  load)  at  two-thirds 
freight,  and  any  in  excess  of  this 
at  MliMl^t. 

"if  t^^port"  df  dischaiiSrTriBot' 
included  in  the  schedule  of  appor» 
tionment,  no  charges  payable  under 
clause  15  are  included  in  the  above 
figures,  which  represent  freight 
only,  and  the  said  diaiiM  fliall  Iw 
paid  in  iiidition. 


Per  St.  Petersburg  atandwilliundnd 
of  166  cubic  feet. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo. 
Do* 
Do* 
Bo. 

Do.. 


Far  cubic  faltuun  of  216  cubic  feet. 


MiiffB.— Bsttona  W%t  tfonsidMPed  2  by  4 
Imli  and  oader  in  tUdknesi  and  3  Inobea  and 


and  up  to  i  by  7  Indies.  Slatinp  to  be  considered  1 
in  wid^. 


If  the  consignees  select  one  of  the  alternatives  men^oned  in  clause  15,  otlier 
than  discharge  onto  the  quay  (wMch  includes  rough  stacking  thereon  if  and 
where  customary  and  not  usui^ly  done  by  the  consignees) ,  any  additional  expense 
(plus  15  per  cent  thereon  and  in  addition  the  charge  for  workmen's  compensation 
insurance)  of  such  delivery  beyond  the  expense  of  delivery  onto  the  quay  as 
aforoiOiid  shall  be  paid  by  the  consignees  to  the  shipowner,  in  addition  to  the 
•mount (s)  above  mentioned.  If  the  port  of  discharge  is  included  in  the  schedule 
of  apportionment  last  agreed  Ix^tween  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  addi- 
tional expense  shall  be  ascertained  in  accordance  therewith. 

2.  The  master  or  owners  shall  telegraph  the  shipper  or  shippers  of  the  cargo 
(telegraphic  addressfes)  as  per  margin),  stating  the  vessel's  and  the  charterers' 
names  and  giving  at  least  seven  consecutive  calendar  days'  notice  of  the  probable 
date  of  vessel's  arrival  at  the  first  loading  port.  Default  of  this  shaU  not  be 
considered  a  breach  of  charter,  but  charterers  shall  not  be  responsive  for  delay 
In  loading  'Cauiied  by  such  default  of  the  masler  or  owners. 
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3.  (a)  In  the  event  of  vessel  being  chartered  for  ^' first  open  water  if  vessel  is 
not  ready  to  load  within  four  weeks  of  the  official  opening  for  navigation  of  the 
port  where  vessel  is  to  commence  loading,  charterers  shall  have  the  option  ot 
canceling  this  charter.  ,  ^t,«^««»-„ 

(6)  Time  for  loading  shall  not  commence  before  —  T— I? 

shall  have  the  option  of  canceling  this  charter  if  vessel  is  not  ready,  at  the  (ftrstj 
loading  port,  to  load  on  or  before   +\ 

(r)  If  when  the  vessel  is  ready  to  leave  her  last  outward  port  for  the  (farst) 
port  of  loading,  the  owners  inform  the  charterers  by  telegram  that  she  can  not 
reach  the  (first)  loading  port  before  the  canceUng  date  named  m  the  charter,  the 
charterers  shall  declare  by  telegram  within  12  business  hours  from  their  receipt 
of  such  notice  whether  or  not  they  cancel  the  charter. 

(Memo:  Delete  the  alternative  section  (a)  or  (6)  not  adopted.)  • 

4  If  the  goods  intended  for  shipment  under  this  charter  by  tlie  shipper  men- 
tioned in  the  margin  of  the  charter  are  destroyed  by  fire,  or  fire  at  the  mill  pre- 
vents their  being  provided,  the  charterers  shall  have  the  right  of  canceling  this 
charter,  immediate  notice  thereof  being  given  by  telegram  to  the  owners  or  their 

brokers  j 
In  the  event  of  part  cargo  having  been  shipped  and  the  remainder  of  the  goods 
Intended  for  shipment  being  destroyed  by  fire,  or  fire  at  the  mill  preventing  their 
being  provided,  charterers'  liability  to  ship  the  balance  of  the  cargo  slmll  there- 
upon cease  and  the  vessel  shall  proceed  with  the  cargo  then  aboard,  having 
liberty  to  fiE  up  for  vessel's  benefit  at  the  same  or  at  any  other  port  or  ports 
either  for  the  same  destination  or  for  any  other  port  or  ports  whether  any  of  such 
ports  are  in  the  course  of  the  chartered  voyage  or  not.  .   „  . 

6.  The  master  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bring  iron  or  other  dead  weight  as  ballast 

from  the  loading  or  any  port.  ,      . ,  .  •   xi.  x 

e.  At  loading  port  the  cargo  shall  be  brought  alongside  the  vessel  m  the  custo- 
mary manner  at  charterers'  risk  and  expense. 

The  cargo  shall  be  loaded  with  customary  steamship  dispatch  as  fast  as  the 
vessel  can  receive  during  the  ordinary  working  hours  of  the  port  but  according  to 
the  custom  ctf  the  port,  Bunilays  and  general  or  local  holidays  excepted  (unless 

^^(Memo:  Shipowners  may  arrange  for  a  fixed  average  number  of  standards 
per  day  for  loading  and/or  discharging.)  ^  .       rr  ^ 

At  Finnish  ports  the  shipper  shall  pay  the  export  duty  (if  any)  on  the  cjirgo 
in  time  to  enable  the  vessel  to  sail  without  delay  upon  completion  of  the  loading. 
Failing  his  doing  so  the  shipper  shall  pay  demurrage  for  time  lost  by  such  failure 
at  the  rate  agreed  upon  herein.  ,  ,  ,       .    ■     ,  -n 

Ally  dispute  arising  at  the  port  of  loading  shall  be  settled  before  signing  bills 
of  lamng,  otherwise  claims  shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  bills  of  lading,  and  if  for  any 
reason  the  master  is  prevented  from  so  doing  he  shaU  telegraph  notice  of  the 
claim  and  the  amount  thereof  to  the  charterers.  H  the  claim  is  not  so  mdorsed 
or  the  master  does  not  telegraph  before  the  vessel  sails,  or  radiograph  pnor  to 
the  vessel's  arrival  at  the  discharging  port,  the  vessel  shall  have  hberty  to  deviate 
to  any  port  after  sailing  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  master  to  telegraph. 
If  such  claim  is  not  so  indorsed  or  such  telegram  is  not  sent  either  from  loading 
port  or  some  port  after  sailing,  or  by  radiogram  before  arrival  at  discharging 
port,  the  shipowner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  hen  on  the  cargo  m 
IWipect  of  such  claim  of  the  shipowner  arising  at  the  loading  port.  ,  . 

7.  Cash  for  vessel's  ordinary  disbursements  only  at  port  of  loading  shall  be 
advanced  by  the  shipper,  if  required  by  the  master,  at  the  closing  rate  of  ex- 
change at  the  port  of  shipment  on  the  day  the  advance  is  taken,  subject  to  cjst 
of  insurance  only.  The  amount  of  the  advance  sh%ll  be  indorsed  upon  the  bUi 
of  lading  in  British  sterUng.  _x     i  i. 

8.  (o)  In  the  event  of  the  charter  providing  for  one  loading  port  only,  if  when 
the  vessel  is  ready  to  proceed  from  her  last  port  or  at  any  time  dunng  the  voyage 
to  the  loading  port  the  shipowner  is  informed  by  the  shipper  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  margin  hereof  and  the  shipowner's  agent  at  port  of  loading  that  in 
their  opinion  the  port  is  not  accessible  and/or  the  shipment  of  the  goods  is  mt 
practicable  by  reason  of  ice,  the  charter  shall  be  canceled  forthwith,  and  tne 
shipowner  shall  advise  the  charterers  by  telegram. 

(5)  In  the  event  of  the  charter  providing  for  one  loading  port  only,  if  upon 
vessel's  arrival  off  the  port  or  so  near  thereunto  as  she  can  get,  ice,  m  the  opinion 
Of  the  master,  prevents  the  vessel  Altering  the  port  of  loading,  the  charter  shall 
be  iMiioetecl  f OKmvltli  md  the  shipowner  shall  advise  tlie  charteieiB  by  telegram. 
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(e)  III  til©  event  of  the  clwrter  providing  for  more  than  one  loading  port,  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  the  first  port  is  inaoceeeible  vessel  shall  proceed  in 
rotation  to  the  next  loading  port  or  ports  named  in  the  charter  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  master  is  or  are  acceswible.  If  all  the  ports  named  in  the  charter 
mm,  in  the  opinion  of  the  master,  inaccessible,  the  charter  shall  forthwith  be 
eiineeled  and  the  shipowner  shall  advise  the  eharterers  by  telegram.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  master,  the  first  port  namecl  in  the  eharter  is  inaccessible  as  ilow- 
said,  but  tlie  ship  shall  arrive  at  a  subse<iuent  port  named  in  the  charter  which 
the  master  shall  consider  accessible,  the  charterers  shall  declare  forthwitii  either 
to  cimccl  the  charter  or  to  load  a  full  and  complete  cargo  at  the  loading  ports 
specified  in  the  chartt  r  \\  hich  a»  accessible,  completing  if  necessary  at  any  other 
safe  open  port  on  the  .same  coast  and  in  the  same  country  but  not  farther  north. 

{d^  If  after  arrival  the  master,  for  fear  of  vessel  being' frozen  in,  deems  it  ad- 
visable to  sail,  he  shall  be  at  Mberty  to  leave  without  cargo,  in  which  case  the 
charter  shall  be  canceled  forthwith  and  the  master  shall  advise  the  charterers  by 
telegram  accordingly,  or  to  leave  with  part  cargo  and  to  fill  up  for  vessel's  benefit 
at  any  port  for  any  port  or  ports  whether  such  ports  are  in  the  course  of  the  char- 
tend  voyage  or  not:  but  in  case  of  leaving  with  part  cargo  the  vessel  shall  deliver 
flueh  part  cargo  at  m  port  of  delivery  or  shall,  without  undue  delay,  forward  it 
thereto  and  there  deliver  it  in  accordance  with  this  charter. 

(ej  Chiuses  8  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  in  the  spring. 

if)  In  the  spring  the  charterer's  liability  to  load  shall  not  commence  until  IIib 
navigation  of  lighters  between  tlie  shipper's  wharf  and/or  quay  and  the  vessel  is 
entirely  unimpeded  by  ice. 

9.  (a)  If  the  cargo  can  not  be  loaded  and/or  discharged  by  reason  of  a  strike 
or  lockout  of  any  dass  of  workmen  essentii^  to  the  loading  and/or  discharge  of 
the  cargo  or  by  reason  of  epidemics,  the  time  for  loading  and/or  discha^ng 
shall  not  count  during  the  continuance  of  such  strike  or  lockout  or  epidemic 
(a  strike  or  lockout  of  the  shipper's  and/or  consignees'  men  only  shall  not  exoner- 
ate them  from  any  demurrage  for  which  they  may  be  liable  under  this  charter 
if  by  the  use  ci  reasonable  diligenoe  they  ecmld  have  obtained  other  suitable 
labor),  and  in  case  of  any  delay  by  reason  of  the  bef ore-mention^  causes,  no 
claim  for  damages  shall  be  made  by  the  shipper,  the  consignees  of  the  cargo,  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  or  by  any  other  party  under  this  charter. 

(b)  If  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout  interfeting  with  the  loading  <rf  the  cargo  at 
the  loading  port  or  ports  when  the  vessel  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  first  loading 
port  from  her  last  outward  port  of  discharge  or  from  her  bunkering  port,  if  in 
ballast,  the  shipowner  shall,  after  the  vessel  has  waited  three  consecutive  calendar 
days,  have  the  option,  which  shall  be  declared  by  telegram  to  the  charterers,  of 
■ending  the  vessel  to  the  loading  port  or  canceling  the  charter  forthwith. 

(c)  If  a  strike  or  lockout  affecting  the  loading  of  the  cargo  exists  at  the  loading 
port  on  the  vessel's  arrival  there  or  commences  before  any  cargo  has  been  loaded 
and  continues  for  mx  consecutive  calendar  days  from  me  time  of  the  vessel's 
arrival,  the  charter  shall  be  canceled  forthwith. 

(d)  If  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  at  the  loading  port  after  part  cargo  has  been 
loaded,  and  continues  for  six  consecutive  calendar  days,  the  vessel  may  proceed 
with  the  cargo  then  aboard,  having  liberty  to  fill  up  for  vessel's  benefit  at  any 
©ther  port  or  ports  either  for  the  same  destination  or  for  any  other  port  or  ports 
whether  any  of  such  ports  are  in  the  course  of  the  chartered  voyage  or  not,  and 
the  shipowner  shall  advise  the  charterers  by  telegram  that  the  vessel  has  left 
toe  port. 

10.  The  bib  of  hiding  shaU  be  prepared  in  the  form  indoned  upon  this  charter, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  master,  quality,  condition,  and  measure  unknown, 
^eight  and  all  terms,  con(;jitions,  clauses,  and  exceptions  as  per  this  charter. 
The  owners  shall  be  responsible  for  the  number  of  pieces  signed  for  by  the  master 
er  his  duly  authorized  agents,  but  not  for  any  cargo  which  is  lost  or  destroyed 
while  lying  alongside  the  vessel  in  lighters  waiting  shipment.  In  case  of  any 
such  loss  or  destruction  the  master  shall  furnish  proof  thereof. 

The  shipowner  shall  not  be  responsible  for  broken  bundles  unless  due  care  is 
not  taken  both  in  loading  and  discharging. 

In  the  event  of  tiiere  being  only  one  ocmslgnee  all  cargo  on  board  shall  be 
delivered  to  him. 

11.  The  master  shall  not  be  obliged  to  sign  more  than  one  set  of  bills  of  lading, 
unless  due  v/ritten  notice  be  given  him  bdfore  commencing  to  load.    Not  more 

™n  sets  of  bills  of  hiding  shall  be  required.    Further,  the  cargo  shall 

be  sent  alongside  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  master  to  keep  separate  the 

MO  under  each  bill  of  lading.  Parcels  of  50  standards  or  less  for  which  a 
imte  hil  of  lading  is  i^uired  ihall  be  delivered  to  the  vessel  at  one  and  the 
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same  time  so  as  to  enable  the  master  to  make  one  stowage  of  that  Parcel  m  the 
vessel  unless  part  is  stowed  on  deck.  For  the  master's  urformation,  but  without 
obUgation  upon  the  shipowner,  the  charterers  shall  supply  the  shipowner  or  his 
agent  with  a  copy  of  thehr  "loading  instructions  to  the  shipper    as  soon  as 

***12^*The  shipowner  shaU  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  damage  arising  or  resulting 
from  unseaworthiness  unless  caused  by  want  of  due  dUigence  on  the  part  of  the 
shipowner  to  make  the  ship  seaworthy,  and  to  secure  that  the  ship  is  properly 
maimed,  equipped,  and  supplied,  and  to  make  the  holds  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  ship  in  which  goods  are  carried  fit  and  safe  for  their  reception,  carnage, 
and  preservation.  The  shipowner  shall  not  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage 
arising  or  resulting  from:  Act,  neglect,  or  default  of  the  master,  manner,  pilot, 
or  the  servants  of  the  shipowner  in  the  navigation  or  in  the  management  of  the 
ship:  fire,  unless  caused  by  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  shipowner;  penis, 
dangers,  and  accidents  of  the  sea  or  other  navigable  waters;  act  of  God;  act  of 
war:  act  of  pubUc  enemies;  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes,  rulers,  or  people,  or 
seizure  under  legal  process;  quarantine  restrictions;  act  or  omission  of  the 
shipper  or  owner  of  the  goods,  his  agent  or  representative;  strikes  or  lockouts 
or  stoppage  or  restraint  of  labor  from  whatever  cause,  whether  partial  or  general, 
riots  and  civil  commotions;  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life  or  property  at 
sea;  wastage  in  bulk  or  weight  or  any  other  loss  or  damage  ansing  from  inherent 
defect,  qualitv,  or  vice  of  the  goods;  insufficiency  of  packing;  insufficiency  or 
inadequacy  of  marks;  latent  defects  not  discoverable  by  due  diligence,  any 
other  cause  arising  without  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  shipowner,  or 
without  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  agents  or  servants  of  the  shipowner. 

13  The  vessel  shall  have  libertv  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots,  to  caU  at  any 
ports  in  any  order  for  coal  or  other  supplies  or  ^ ^r,  any  Jwrpose  of  a^^^ 
whatsoever,  to  tow  and  be  towed,  to  assist  vessels  m  distoess,  and  to  deviate 
for  the  purpose  of  savuig  life  or  property.  ,  „  ,     ^  i.  u 

14  (a)  If  the  nation  under  whose  flag  the  vessel  sails  shall  be  at  war,  whereby 
the  free  navigation  of  the  vessel  is  endangered,  or  if  prohibi^on  of  export  or 
blockade  prevent  the  loading  or  completion  of  cargo,  this  charter  shaU  be  can- 
eded  forthwith  at  the  hist  outwMd  port  or  at  mj  subsequent  penod  when  the 
difficultv  mav  arise.  .  ,  ,   ^  . 

(h)  The  ship  shall  have  liberty  to  comply  with  any  orders  or  du«ctions  as  to 
departure,  arrival,  routes,  ports  of  call,  stoppages,  destination  or  otherwise 
howsoever  given  by  the  government  of  the  nation  under  whose  flag  the  vessel 
Mils  or  anv  department  thereof,  or  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  witn 
the  authority  of  such  government  or  of  any  department^  thereof,  or  by  any 
committee  or  person  having,  under  the  terms  of  the  war  risk  insurance  on  the 
ship  the  right  to  give  such  orders  or  directions  and  if  by  reason  of  and  m  com- 
pliance with  any  such  orders  or  directions  anything  is  done  or  is  not  done,  the 
same  shall  not  be  deemed  a  deviation.  ^    *  j-  i.  « 

15.  The  shipowner's  liability  shall  cease  at  the  port  of  discharge  when  the 
cargo  is  dischMged  at  the  ship's  rail  if  discharged  by  hand  or  withm  reach  of  the 
ship's  tackle  or  shore  crane  tackle  if  thereby  discharged  (the  shipowner  having 
the  option  of  using  ship's  tackle  or  shore  crane  where  permissible  ^y  local  regulfi^ 
tions).    The  cargo  shall,  however,  be  discharged  by  the  vessel  m  ttie  customary 
manner  as  fast  as  the  vessel  can  deliver  dunng  the  ordinary  wprkmg  hours  of 
the  port,  onto  the  quay  and/or  into  lighters  and/or  craft  and/or  rafts  and/or 
wagons  and/or  onto  bogies  and  thereon  stowed  and/or  stacked  as  customary  at 
the  port  of  discharge,  the  consignees  having  the  right  to  select  any  one  or  more 
of  these  alternatives  if  customary  and  available  at  the  tune  of  discharge.  *or 
anv  work  done  bv  the  vessel  at  the  port  of  discharge  beyond  delivering  cargo  at 
thi  ship's  rail  if  discharged  by  hand,  or  within  reach  of  the  ship  s  tackle  orofthe 
shore  crane  tackle  if  thereby  discharged,  the  consignees  shaU  pay  to  the  shipowner 
the  cost  thereof  plus  15  per  cent  on  the  amount  thereof  and  in  addition  the 
eharge  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance.    If  the  port  ot  discharge  is 
included  in  the  schedule  of  apportionment  last  agreed  between  the  Chamber  of 
Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  charge  for  such  work  shaU  be  as  settled  by  the  said  schedule 
of  apportionment  plus  16  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  such  charges,  and  m  addi- 
tion the  charge  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  all  of  which  are  agreed 
at  the  amount  stated  in  clause  16  hereof.    In  the  execution  of  any  work  done 
beyond  discharging  cargo  at  the  ship's  rail  or  withm  reach  of  the  ship  s  1»ckle 
or  shore  crane  &ckle,  as  the  case  may  be  the  shipowner  shall  act  as  a  stevedore 
with  the  liabilities  only  of  such  and  not  further  or  otherwise,  but  the  shipowner 
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atuM  not  be  liable  for  danuiKe  by  fire,  even  tbough  mm&i  by  tEe  ael  or  negleefc 
of  the  shipowner  or  his  servants  or  of  any  person  for  whom  he  is  responsible. 

16.  The  apportionment  of  the  iuniCs)  mentioned  in  clause  1  as  between  freight 
and  the  said  charges  is  as  follows: 


For  cMs  'amA  htMmm^ 


For  boards  

For  boards  under  1  inch  thick. 
For  scantlings   

For  «Htiifi|p  

ForlnIlM  

For  staves  

For  planed  boards  and/or 

floorings  

For  enda..,   


Froight  in  full  of  all 
port  charges  and 


a. 


2  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire cargo  (includ- 
ing  deck  load)  at 
two-thirds  freight, 
and  any  in  excess 
of   this  at  full 


€lM|M  i  dt  deliv- 
erea  on  to  the 
quay,  or  other- 
where the 
are  not 
mote  than  for  do- 
livery  on  to  the 
(luay)  for  con- 
signees' account 
lUMterdaiise  15,  in 
ilwordanoe  with 
tlie  said  schedule 
of  apportionment, 
including  15  iter 
cent  and  work- 
men's oompensa- 
tlon  latanuioe. 


4. 


The  same  as  for  other 
iengtlis  of  the  re- 
spective descrip- 
tions of  cargo. 


If  the  poit  of  dii> 
diarge  is  not  In- 
cluded in  the  sdied- 
ole  of  apportian- 
aent,  tlw  eluutiMi  (if 
WKf)  under 'Obmw  15 
ilud]  he  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fr^ibt 
above  mentioned. 


Per  St.  Petersburg  Standard 
Hundred  of  165  cubic  feet. 

Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 

]Do. 
'Do^ 

Do. 
Do. 


Per  eabio  fitlioni  of  216  cubic 


to  tlM  aobedule  of  upportionnmnt  them  an  no  cbaipf  paaraUe  hf  the  odd- 


17.  If  discharged  in  a  dock  in  London  the  consignees  shall  pay  two-thirds  of 
tlie  dock  dues. 

18.  If  vessel  discharges  at  Siatiiness  Docks  the  cargo  shall  be  discharged  at 
the  average  rate  of  St.  Pelenburg  standards  per  weather  working  oay. 

19.  Should  the  vessel  not  be  loaded  or  discharged  with  diSJsatch  in  the  manner 

herein  provided  whereby  the  vessel  is  detained  demurrafl»  shall  be  paid  at  

ponnds  sterling  per  day  and  pro  rata  for  anv  part  iji  a  day. 

20.  The  freight  and  charges  (if  any)  payable  by  the  consignees  under  clause  15 
shall  be  paid  in  cash  less  advance  freight  (if  any),  as  follows:  |j 

In  respect  of  all  goods  discharged  to  craft  (except  goods  discharged  at  SharpneJ 
Docks  for  lighterage  to  Gloucester)  60  per  cent  shall  be  paid  upon  vessel's  com- 
mencing discharge  and  the  balance  before  delivery  of  such  goods.  In  respect  of 
deck  cargo  discharged  otherwise  than  to  craft  50  per  cent  shall  be  paid  upon 
vessel's  commencing  discharge,  a  further  40  per  cent  before  delivery  of  such  goods, 
andl  tbe  remainder  upon  final  outturn  being  ascertained.  In  respect  of  all  goods 
otier  than  those  aforesaid  (including  goods  discharged  to  ermt  at  Sharpness 
Docks  for  lighterage  to  Gloucester)  50  per  cent  shall  be  paid  upon  vessel's  conii 
mencing  discharge  and  30  per  cent  upon  breaking  bulk  in  the  hold;  a  further 
10  per  cent  shall  be  paid  liefore  completion  of  discharge,  and  the  remainder  upon 
inal  outturn  being  ascertained,  without  prejudice  to  the  shipowner's  right  to 
exercise  his  lien  under  clause  22.  These  percentages  shall  be  calculated  upon  the 
quantity  of  cargo  on  board  the  vessel  upon  arrival  at  destination. 

21.  Ceueral  average,  if  any,  shall  be  settled  according  to  the  York/ Antwerp 
rules,  li24. 
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22  The  master  or  shipowner  shall  have  an  absolute  lien  upon  the  cargo  for  all 
freight,  dead  freight,  demurrage,  average,  and  charges  under  clause  15. 

23  A  letter  may  be  substituted  for  a  telegram  wherever  reqmred  heiem  if  it 

be  sent  so  as  to  arrive  as  speedily.  ^  ,  .,i   *  i  j-      •  „ 

24.  Notice  of  any  claim  under  this  charter  or  under  any  bill  of  ladmg  given 
hereunder  must  be  given  within  12  months  of  the  date  of  the  vessel  s  arrival  at 
final  port  of  discharge  otherwise  all  claims  shall  be  deemed  to  be  waived. 

25.  -  -  per  cent  brokerage  upon  the  amount  of  the  freight,  dead  freight  and 
demurrage  is  due  by  the  shipowner  upon  shipment  of  cargo,  to  A.      Martin  & 

Co.  (Ltd ),  of  London,  by  whom  the  vessel  shaU  be  reported  at  the 

customhouse  if  discharged  at  that  port.  x  i_  »i  ^  a  «. 

26.  The  penalty  for  nonperformance  of  this  agreement  shall  be  proved  damages 
not  exdeedtog  the  estimated  amount  of  freight. 

FORM  OF  "MERBLANC"  CHABTBK 
Code  name:  "  MIRBLANC  - 

Chamber  of  SmmNa  White  Sea  Woon  Chabtbe  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

1899 

  ,  19--. 

It  is  this  Day  Mutually  Ageebd  between  owners  of  the  good 

steamship  called  the  ,  of  tons  net  register,  or  ^hereaboiits,  and 

of  .  St.  Petersburg  standards,  the  shipowner  having  a  margn  of  W  |^ 

cent,  more  or  less,  up  to  760  standards,  and  5  per  cent  on  any  further  quantity 

above  the  750  standards,  but  not  exceeding  75  standards  m  any  case,  

•master,  now  . -  and  of  -  charterers. 

1.  That  the  steamship,  being  tight,  staunch  and  strong^  ^^/^f  J  "^^l^^ 
for  the  voyage,  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  (havmg  liberty  to  take  cargo  for 

owner's  beneit,  dther  direct  or  to  any  port  or  ports  on  the  way,  or  to  - 

),  and  after  discharge  of  same,  sail  and  proceed  to  »  or 

son'eaVthereunto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  always  afloat,  f wnn  the 
agents  of  the  said  charterers,  a  f  uU  and  complete  cargo  of  miUnsawn  deals  and/or 
battens  and/or  boards  and/or  scantUngs  and/or  ends  (boards  and  epoanthngs 

together  not  to  exceed  standards,  battens  not  to  exceed  

standards,  and  ends  not  to  exceed  standards),  7*^*  ^^^"^^ 

quantity  oi  ends,  11  feet  and  under,  for  broken  stowage  only.  (Memo:  Owners 
may  amree  any  other  description  of  cargo.  Owners  may  agree  to  expunge  the 
words^'rfways  afloat"  at  loading  and/or  discharging  ports,  or  agree  a  special 
Ughterage  clause  for  shallow  ports  or  places.)  ^  ^  n  *  •  u*  «Ko^^^w 

The  steamer  to  be  provided  with  a  deck  load,  at  full  freight,  at  charterers 
risk,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow  and  carry,  over  and  above  hw 
taclcle,  apparel,  -proviiaons,  and  furniture;  and  being  so  loaded  shall  therewith 

proceed  to   ,  or  so  near  thereunto,  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  dehver 

the  same,  always  afloat,  on  being  paid  freight  as  follows:  -  ^ 


Fir  Ideals  and  battens,' 
and  deal  and  batten 
ends  for  cargo,  per  St. 
Petersburg  standard 
hundred  of  166  cubic 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

4, 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

4. 

For  boards  and  board 
ends  for  cargo,  per  St. 
Petersburg  standard 
hundred  of  W&  cubic 

For  boards  and  board 
ends  for  cargo,  per  St. 
Petersburg  standard 
hundred  of  165  cubic 

feet,  tinder  1  inch  thick.. 
For  soantlingB  and  acant- 
Uoieiids  fbr  cargo,  per 
St.  i^tersburg  standard 
hundred  at  166  cubic 

Fot  ends  for  broken  stow- 
af|».ll  feet  and  under, 
Mr-  St.  Petersburg 
standard  hundred  of  165 

Two- 

iiirdB 

Ikeight 

TWO' 

Craight 

Two- 

thirds  freight 

s  Battens  to  be  considefed  2  by  4  indkos  and  up  to  3  by  7  indMs. 
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Should  more  ends  be  shipped  than  are  intended  for  broken  ftowa^e,  then  5 

per  cent  of  the  cargo  to  pay  two-thirds  freight.  in  full  of  all  port 

eharges  and  pilotages. 

2.  The  master  or  owners  to  telegraph  the  shippers  of  the  cargo  (telegraphic 
address  as  per  margin) ,  giving  the  charterers'  names,  and  giving  at  least  10  days' 
notice  of  the  probable  date  of  steamer's  arrival  at  the  loading  port.  Default  of 
this  not  to  be  considered  a  breach  of  charter,  but  charterers  not  to  be  responsible 
for  delay  In  loading  caused  by  such  default  of  the  master  or  owners. 

3.  The  cargo  to  be  loaded  and  discharged  with  customary  steamship  dispatch, 
as  fast  as  the  steamer  can  receive  and  deliver  during  the  ordinary  working  hours 
of  the  respective  ports  but  according  to  the  custom  of  the  respective  ports, 
Sundays,  general  or  local  holidays  (unless  used),  in  both  loading  and  discharging 
excepted.   Should  the  steamer  be  detained  beyond  the  time  stipulated  as  above 

for  loading  or  discharging,  demurrage  shall  be  paid  at  4iii||piunds  per  day, 

and  pro  rata  for  any  part  thereof.  The  cargo  to  be  brought  to  and  taken  from 
alongside  the  steamer  at  charterers'  risk  and  expense  as  customary.  The  master 
has  liberty  to  bring  iron  or  other  dead  weight  as  ballast  from  the  loading  or  any 
other  port .  ( Memo :  Owners  may  arrange  for  a  filed  average  number  of  standaidii 
per  day  for  loading  and/or  discharging.) 

4.  Sufficient  cash  for  steamer's  ordinary  disbursements  to  be  advanced  the 
master,  if  required  by  him,  at  port  of  loading,  on  usual  terms. 

5.  If  the  cargo  can  not  be  loaded  and/or  discharged  by  reason  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  of  any  class  of  workmen  essential  to  the  loading  and/or  discharge  of  the 
cargo,  or  by  reason  of  epidemics,  the  time  for  loading  and/or  discharging  shall 
not  count  during  the  continuance  of  such  strike  or  lockout  or  epidemic  (a  strike 
or  lockout  of  the  shippers'  and/or  receivers'  men  only  shall  not  exonerate  theni 
from  any  demurrage  for  which  they  may  be  liable  under  this  charter  if  by  the 
use  of  reasonable  diligence  they  could  have  obtained  other  suitable  labor),  and 
In  case  of  any  delay  by  reason  of  the  before-mentioned  causes,  no  claim  for  daoH 
9mm  shall  l^e  made  by  the  shippers,  the  receivers  of  the  cargo,  the  owners  of  the 
aBp,  or  by  any  otlier  party  under  this  charter. 

6.  The  bills  of  lading  to  be  prepared  on  the  form  indorsed  on  this  charter, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  master,  quality,  condition,  and  measure  unknown, 
freight  and  all  conditions,  causes,  and  exceptions  as  per  this  charter.  The 
owners  shall  l)e  responsible  for  the  number  of  pieces  signed  for  by  the  master  or 
his  duly  authorized  agents,  fire  and  fraud  excepted.  Perils  of  the  seas  and  rivers 
when  the  cargo  is  in  lighters,  also  excepted. 

7.  The  act  of  God,  the  King's  enemies,  restraints  of  princes  and  rulers,  and 
perils  of  the  seas  excepted.  Also  fire,  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew,  i^rales, 
collisions,  strandings  and  accidents  of  navigation,  or  latent  defects  in,  or  accidents 
to,  huU  and/or  machinery,  and/ or  boilers,  always  excepted,  even  when  occasioned 
by  the  negigence,  default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the  pilot,  master,  mariners, 
or  other  persons  employed  by  the  shipowner,  or  for  whose  acts  he  is  respondble, 
not  resulting,  however,  in  any  case  from  want  of  due  diligence  by  the  owner  of 
the  ship,  or  l)y  the  ship 's  husband  or  manager.  The  steamer  has  liberty  to  call 
at  any  ports  in  any  order,  to  sail  without  pilots,  to  tow  and  assist  vessels  in  distress, 
and  to  deviate  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  or  property,  and  has  liberty  to  coal 
at  any  port  or  ports,  without  prejudice  to  this  charter. 

8.  Should  ice  (except  in  the  spring)  eflfectually  prevent  the  steamer  getting 
Into  the  port  oi  loading,  this  charter  to  be  null  and  void;  and  if  during  the  loading 
(except  in  the  spring)  ice  should  make  it  dangerous  to  complete  the  cargo,  the 
master  shall  have  liberty  to  sail  with  what  cargo  he  has  on  board,  with  the  option 
of  filling  up  at  a  port  or  ports  on  the  way  home,  for  a  port  or  ports  on  the  way  to, 
or  for  the  port  <rf  discharge  under  this  charter  party  for  owners'  benefit.  If  the 
nation  under  whose  flag  the  steamer  sails  shall  be  at  war,  whereby  the  free 
navigation  of  the  steamer  is  endangered,  or  if  prohibition  of  export  or  blockade 
prevent  the  loading  or  completion  of  the  cargo,  this  charter  shall  be  to  such 
extent  null  and  void  at  the  last  outward  port  of  delivery  or  at  any  subsequent 
period  when  the  difficulty  may  arise. 

9.  The  freight  to  he  paid  in  cash  without  discount  (less  frdght  advsnee  If 
any)  on  unloading  and  right  delivery  of  the  cargo. 

10.  The  master  not  to  Ije  obliged  to  sign  more  than  one  set  of  bills  of  lading, 
unless  due  written  notice  be  given  him  before  conomenclng  to  load,  and  the  cargo 
to  l>e  supi)lie(l  so  as  to  enabfe  him  to  keep  separate  the  different  consignment 
Not  more  than  '    sets  hills  of  lading  shall  l)e  required. 


'  Tlw  maailier  to  be  JUtod  io  at  m      of  «bart«riii«. 
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11.  In  case  of  average  the  same  to  be  settled  according  to  the  York/ Antwerp 
rules,  1890,  excepting  that  jettison  of  deck  cargo  (and  the  freight  thereon)  for 
the  common  safety  shall  l)c  allowed  as  general  average. 

12.  If  discharged  in  a  dock  in  London  tlie  consignees  to  i)ay  two-tlurds  ot  tne 

13.  The  steamer  to  be  addressed  to  the  shippers  appointed  at  the  port  of 
loading,  paying  the  usual  port  ( hargcs  anrl  address  money.  In  case  there  should 
be  more  than  one  shipper  the  amount  to  be  divided  pro  rata. 

14.  Should  any  li^terage  be  re<iuired  over  the  bar  at  Archangel,  same  to  be 
at  charterers'  risk  but  at  steamer's  expense.  .  u- 

15.  If  from  Onega,  the  steamer  is  to  load  as  much  cargo  m  Onega  River  as 
she  can  do  in  safetv,  and  the  balance  in  Onega  Bay. 

16.  The  master 'or  owners  to  have  an  absolute  lien  upon  the  cargo  for  all 
freight,  dead  freight,  demurrage,  and  average. 

17.  Penalty  for  nonperformance  of  this  agreement,  proved  damages,  not 
exceeding  estimated  amount  of  freight.  .  . 

18.  The  brokerage  is  at  5  per  cent  and  is  due  to   on  tne  sigmng 

hereof,  and  the  steamer  is  to  be  reported  by  them  at  the  customhouse  at  • 

While  in  pre-war  years  many  full  cargoes  of  wood,  principally 
southern  pine,  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  they  have 
become  somewhat  of  a  rarity  in  recent  times  and  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  outports,  so  that  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the 
countries  named,  shipments  are  almost  entirely  made  on  liner  mm 

of  lading.  « ,         .  .  ^.  w  i 

BiUs  of  lading— In  making  out  bills  of  lading  it  is  essential  to  keep 
in  mind  that  shipping  companies  can  not  be  called  upon  to  split 
up  bills  of  lading,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  separate  bills  of  lading 
be  made  out  for  each  portion  for  which  separate  delivery  may  be 
required.  Also  a  distinctive  mark  must  be  placed  on  each  shipment 
to  enable  the  ships'  workers  to  readily  allocate  goods  to  their  respec- 
tive bills  of  ladmg.  Unfortunately,  shippers  have  in  some  cases 
neglected  to  take  these  precautions  and  heavy  charges  for  landing 
ana  sorting  have  been  incurred.  A  little  extra  trouble  in  this  mattor 
is  wel  repaid. 

MARINE  INSURANCE 

The  problems  of  marine  insurance  are  so  vast  and  complicated  that 
they  have  become  a  special  branch  of  the  insurance  pi?ofessbn  and 
one  that  would  take  years  of  experience  to  master. 

While,  therefore,  not  attemptmg  to  discuss  the  entire  question, 
there  are  certain  points  of  vital  importance  to  American  lumber 
exporters  doing  business  with  the  United  Kingdom  which  should  be 
given  careful  consideration  when  the  insurance  contract,  or  policy 
as  it  is  called,  is  drawn  up. 

Some  lumber  contracts,  such  as  the  "Albion"  used  for  north 
European  softwoods,  call  for  insurance  to  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  clauses  which  are  incorporated 
and  made  a  part  of  the  contract.  As  far  as  American  hardwoods 
and  softwoods  are  concerned,  however,  there  are  no  rules  as  to  what 
must  be  covered  except  that  sometimes  the  amount  is  given,  but 
unless  the  shipper  has  included  full  coverage  of  every  insurable  risk 
in  the  policy  furnished,  he  is  liable  to  find  himself  called  upon  to 
make  good  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  thereby. 
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AMOONT  OF  COVKBAGB 

Tim  mmount  of  coverage  differs,  hut  mmt  mmUmfB  require  tlie  ful 
c.  1.  f.  value  of  the  shipment,  plus  10  per  cent  for  imaginary  profits, 
to  be  insured  for  the  buyers'  benefit. 

Inasmuch  as  the  freight  is  not  payable  until  after  arrival  of  tho 
vessel  and  due  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  might  be  thought  that  to 
insure  the  f.  o.  b.  value  is  sufficient.  This  is  a  common  mistake, 
lor  although  the  freight  may  not  be  at  risk,  yet  the  risk  of  damage 
to  the  shipment  is  always  present,  and  if  after  freight  has  been  earned 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  necessarily  increased  to  that  extent,  then 
the  proportionate  damaged  value  will  be  considerably  greater.  As 
an  illustration,  let  it  be  supposed  that  goods  are  badly  damaged  in 
transit  and  a  claim  is  filed  against  the  insurance  company.  If  only 
&e  f.  o.  b.  value  has  been  insured  the  buyer  can  not  take  into  account 
Urn  freight  wliicli  lie  has  had  to  pay,  but  only  the  insured  value  is 
Iftken  into  consideration  in  adjusting  the  claim.  As  a  result  the 
question  immediately  arises  as  to  who  is  liable  for  the  difference 
between  the  vain©  of  tb©  insnranc©  policy  and  the  amount  of  the 
buyer  s  claim,  and  as  it  can  not  b©  claimed  from  the  underwriters, 
the  buyer  looks  to  the  shipper  to  reimburs©  Mm.  Where,  therefore, 
the  contract  does  not  stipufat©  th©  amount  to  b©  covered,  American 
©iiiort«rs,  if  they  are  to  avoid  carrying  the  risk  of  that  part  of  the 
value  ropr©s©nt©d  by  freight,  should  insure  either  the  c.  i.  f.  value, 
plus  10  per  €©pl^  or  th©  t  o.  b.  valu©,  plus  10  p©r  c©nt,  and  th©  freight 
as  well.  f  — 1> 

There  is  also  a  clause  which  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  overcome 
some  of  the  difficulties  regarding  insurance  being  ©ff©ct©d  for  th© 
f.  o.  b.  value  only,  reading  as  follows: 

In  consideration  of  the  declaring  of  a  separate  amount  of  insurance  sufficient 
to  coyer  freight  and  charges  payable  on  delivery,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
a  claun  for  particular  average  same  is  to  be  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  net 
sound  and  damaged  values  after  dedimtioii  of  frdght  and  charges  payable  at 
destination.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and  agreed,  however,  that  this  clause 
IS  only  operative  in  event  of  claim  for  particular  average,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
claim  for  total  loss  this  company  is  onlv  to  be  liable  for  the  insflred  value  of  the 
mereiuuidbe  insiimd,  as  provided  herem,  and  expenses,  and  in  no  event  is  this 
clause  to  be  operative  unless  a  sepamte  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  fieiffht 
and  charges  payable  on  deiv^iy  is  decslami  at  the  time  of  iMiaiioe  of  this 
cenincaie. 

With  this  clause  partfeirtar  average  loss  would  then  be  adjusted 
on  a  basis  of  loss  ascertained  after  deduction  of  freight  and  ©harseo 
from  both  the  sound  and  the  damaged  value. 

•WW  rOEM  OF  POUCY 

Many  ©xport©rs  insure  their  shipm©nts  und©r  a  form  of  contract 
known  as  an  "op©n"  policy,  this  form  being  largely  used  in  the  United 
states  lumber  trade.  Under  this  fom  of  cover  a  separate  policy  is 
not  issued  for  each  shipment,  but  a  certificat©  is  issued  by  th©  assur©d 
stating  that  a  c©rtain  d©claration  has  been  made  on  the  policy,  which 
certificate  is  now  gmamlly  a€c©pt©d  by  most  of  th©  banks  and  th© 
miport  trad©. 
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A  tjrpical  marin©  insurance  policy  reads  as  follows: 

Be  It  Known  That  as  weE  in  their  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the 

name  and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth, 
may  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  aU,  doth  make  assurance  and  cause  tHem- 
selves  and  them  and  every  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  _  _ 
upon  any  kind  of  jgoods  and  merchandises,  and  also  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparei, 
ordnance,  munition,  artillery,  boat  and  other  furniture,  of  and  m  the  good  ship 

or  vessel  called  the  ,  whereof  is  master,  under  God,  for  this  present 

voyage,   ,  or  whosoever  else  shall  go  for  master  m  the  said  ship,  or  by 

whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall 
be  named  or  called,  beginnhigthe  adventure  upon  the  said  goods  and  merchandises 

from  them  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  ship  as  above   upon  the  saaa 

ship,  etc,  as  above  ,  and  shall  so  continue  and  endure,  dimng  her  abode 

Here,  upon  the  said  ship,  etc.,  and  further,  until  the  said  ship,  with  all  her  ord- 
nance, tackle,  apparel,  etc,  and  goods  and  merchandises  whatsoever,  shall  be 
arrived  at  as  above  upon  the  said  ship,  etc,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor 
24  hours  in  good  safety,  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandises  jmtil  the  same  De 
there  discharged  and  Wely  landed,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  etc., 
in  this  voyage  to  proceed  and  saU  to  and  touch  and  stay  at  any  ports  or  places 
whatsoever  and  wheresoever  for  all  purposes  without  prejudice  to  this  insurance. 
The  said  ship,  etc,  goods  and  merchandises,  etc,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  as- 
sured, by  agreement  between  the  assured  and  assurers  m  this  pohcy,  are  and 

shall  be  valued  at  .  .    .  ^  u. 

Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we,  the  assurers,  are  contented  to 
bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  voyage,  they  are,  of  the  seas,  men-of-war, 
fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  countermart, 
surprisals,  takings  at  sea.  arrests,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  aU  kings,  pnnces 
and  people,  of  what  nation,  condition,  or  quality  soever  barratry  of  the  master 
and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall 
come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of  the  said  goods  and  "^f^'c^^.^ises  and 
ship,  etc,  or  any  part  thereof;  and  in  case  of  any  loss  or  nusfortune,  it  shall  be 
lai^lilto  the  assured,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns  to  sue,  labor,  and  travel 
for,  in  and  about  the  defense,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  gi>/^ds  and  ^ 
chandises  and  ship,  etc,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prejudice  to  this  insuranoe , 
to  the  charges  whereof  we,  the  assurers,  wiU  contribute,  each  one  according  to  the 
rate  and  Quantity  of  his  sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  especially  declared  and 
agreed  that  no  acts  of  the  insurer  or  insured  in  recovering,  saving,  or  preserving 
the  property  insured  shall  be  considered  as  a  waiver  or  acceptance  of  abandon- 
ment And  it  is  agreed  by  us,  the  insurers,  that  this  wntmg  or  policy  of  assur- 
ance shall  be  of  as  much  f6rce  and  effect  as  the  surest  wntmg  or  pohcy  of  assur- 
ance heretofore  made  in  Lombard  Street,  or  in  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere 

^  mimSied  free  of  capture,  seizure,  arrest,  restraint,  or  detainment,  and  the 
consequences  thereof  or  of  any  attempt  thereat  (piracy  excepted).  Mid  also  from 
aU  consequences  of  hostilities  or  warlike  operations  whether  brfore  or  alter 

^^Should  the^  £^ove  clause  be  deleted,  the  following  clause  is  to  operate  as  part 

mjranted'free  of  any  claim  based  upon  loss  of,  or  frustration  of ,  the  insured 
voyage,  or  adventure,  caused  by  arrests,  restraints,  or  detainments  ot  kings, 

'^"A^d'sC'^wrthrassurers  are  contented,  and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  our- 
selves, each  one  for  his  own  part,  our  heirs,  executore,  and  goods  to  the  assured 
SSre^utors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  true  performance  of  the 
premiserconfessing  ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assur- 
ance bv  the  assured,   ---  at  and  after  the  date  of   

IS  mtness  whereof  we,  the  assurers,  have  subscribed  our  names  and  sums 

^n!^B.— C^rn^'^sh,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted  free  from  average, 
unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded;  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  Mdes,  and 
Xns  are  wan^anted  free  from  average  under  5  pounds  per  cent;  a,nd  all  other 
^s,^  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average  under  3  pounds 
per  ©ent,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded. 
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(In  the  event  of  accident  whereby  loss  or  damage  luav  result  in  a  claim  under 
tliit  polny,  tlie  settktnent  will  be  much  facilitated  if  immediate  notice  be  given 
'to  itm  iiMt«ssl'  agBBt.) 

Such  a  policy,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  and,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wqiiiwnients  of  special  trades,  such  as  lumber,  certain  additional 
clauses  are  required.  It  is  these  clauses  with  which  the  American 
lumber  exporter  is  concemed,  a  brief  r^um4  of  the  more  important 
of  which  is  coTered  in  the  succeeding  f  aragraphs. 

"  With  pariimhr  memge"  dmm. — ^It  is  advisable  that  goods  be 
covered  W.  P.  A.  (with  particular  average)  and  not  F.  P.  A.  (free  of 
particular  average),  unless  the  latter  terms  are  specificallv  agreed 
upon  between  the  seller  and  buyer.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
is  a  definite  risk  of  damage  taking  place  while  the  goods  are  en 
route,  which  damage  might  not  be  attributable  to  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  carriers,  and  which  might  be  attributabfe  to  "perils 
of  the  sea." 

Probably  with  particular  average  insurance  in  its  ordinary  form — 
that  is  to  say,  insurance  against  perils  of  the  seas  with  a  franchise  of 
3  per  cent  applied  to  each  invoice  and/or  shipment — would  suffice  to 
comply  with  the  ordinary  c.  i.  f.  terms  of  sale.  However,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  insurance  clauses  which  have  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Timber  Trade  Federation  insurance  clauses.  Insurance  in  this  form 
is  being  written  by  a  number  of  companies  m  the  United  States,  and 
a  copir  of  these  clauses  is  attached  hereto.  Such  policies  may  be 
issued  specifically  to  mclude  a  number  of  other  than  ordinary  sea 

Serils,  notably  fresh  water,  shin's  sweat,  theft,  and  pilferage.  It  is, 
owever,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  marine  insurance,  however 
broad  in  its  terms,  covers  what  is  known  as  inherent  vice— that  is, 
damage  arising  from  causes  within  the  goods  themselves. 

Journey  covered. — ^It  is  essential  that  the  policy  include  the  ware- 
house to  warehouse  clause  (and  this  will  be  found  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  lumber  clauses  herewith).  The  effect  of  this  clause  is  that  the 
goods  are  covered  continuously  from  the  original  point  of  shipment, 
whether  in  the  interior  or  at  the  seaport,  while  they  are  in  due  oourae 
of  transit,  until  arrival  at  warehouse  or  premises  of  the  consignee. 

War  and  strike  risks. — It  is  advisable  to  insure  against  war  risk, 
which  includes,  also,  floating  or  stationary  mines.  Although  this 
risk  is  now  very  remote,  the  additional  premium  charged  therefor  is 
nominal.  Many  buyers  will  also  expect  to  be  covered  against  loss 
or  dama^  caused,  by  strikefi,  locked-out  workmen,  or  persons  taking 
part  in  riots  or  civil  commotions,  and  this  clause  may  be  extended 
also  to  cover  the  cost  of  reforwarding  to  their  proper  destinations, 
shipments  which  because  of  strikes,  riots,  or  civil  commotions,  it  is 
for  the  ship  to  deliver  at  the  port  originally  intended. 
This  extension  of  the  strike  risk  clause  is  granted  in  consideration  of 
an  additional  premium. 

Dem4ai4m  of  mifoge  owifif  to  strikes,  riots,  efc— Another  point  which 
IS  of  unportance  is  that  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  ejibenses  ssad, 
chaiges  incurred  in  the  event  of  goods  having  been  landed  at  a  desti- 
nation other  than  that  shown  in  the  bill  of  ladmg,  owing  to  strikes  or 
similar  occurrences.  All  bHls  of  ladmg  permit  a  vessel,  in  the  event 
of  certam  circumstances,  t<|  ii||iier  its  goods  to  a  certain-named  port 
or  as  close  thereto  as  she  may  safely  get.   During  the  m§  general 
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strike  in  Great  Britam,  which  stopped  vessels  discharging  at  British 
ports,  some  took  their  cargoes  to  Rotterdam  and  landed  theni  there, 
ft  being  the  nearest  port  to  London  where  a  vessel  could  safely  land. 
It  is,  toerefore,  essential  that  the  following  or  a  sunilar  clause  be 
incorporated  m  the  policy  : 

IncludiM  risks  of  strike,  riots,  and  civil  commotion.    The  underwriters  agree 
i^^yTSdl^g^  w^rehoukn^,  forwarding,  and  other  tr^"«rth«n.X'^ 
inci5^  by  reason  of  merchandise  being  carried  to  ^  port  other  than  ca^^^ 
in  the  biU  of  lading,  which  is  due  to  causes  covered  m  the  strikes  and  nots  clause. 

Sweat  damage,— While  goods  can  be  discolored  before  bfing  put 
on  board  the  vessel,  provided  there  is  no  notification  on  the  bill  ot 
lading  to  this  effect  it  may  be  possible  to  recover  the  damage  caused 

by  discoloration.  ,       i  j  •  j 

The  ordinary  policy  does  not  include  such  a  clause,  and  m  order 
that  he  may  be  protected  against  loss  on  this  account  the  shipper 
should  insure  against  damage  owing  to  "fresh  water,  sweat,  steam  of 
hold,  hook  damage,  and  contact  with  oil  or  other  cargo,  on  witn 
average  terms"  or,  if  this  is  too  costly,  if  amounting  to  a  3  per  cent 
average  franchise  stipulated  thereon.  Under  this  form  of  policy  it  is 
possible  to  recover  loss  from  such  causes  from  the  underwntera, 
leaving  them  to  proceed  against  the  carrier  if  a  case  for  action  lies 

^against  them.  ,  . 

Many  heavy  claims  are  paid  m  the  course  of  a  year  by  American 
lumber  exporters  for  discoloration,  but  if  steps  were  taken  to  see  that 
a  "sweat"  clause  were  included  m  their  marme-msurance  policy 
many  thousands  of  dollars  would  be  saved. 

LUMBER  CLAUSES 

Interi4)r  and/or  shore  mi:.— Including  aU  risks  from  the  tune  of 
leaving  the  mill,  warehouse,  factory,  yard,  or  premis^  m  the  mtenor 
while  m  transit  by  land  and/or  water  to  the  port  of  loadmg;  while 
awaiting  shipment  and  until  deUvered  on  board  the  ocean-going 
vessel:  while  m  shed  or  on  wharf  or  quay  after  discharge  at  port  of 
destination;  and  while  in  transit  by  land  and/or  water  to  the  mill, 
warehouse,  factory,  yard,  or  premises  at  destination  and  until  sately 
delivered  therein.  Risk  in  shed  or  on  wharf  or  quay  at  port  of 
destination  not  to  exceed  30  days  from  the  time  the  vessel  has  com- 
pleted the  discharge  of  her  entire  cargo,  or  held  covered  if  required 
by  assured  at  a  premium  to  be  arranged.  Should  clause  JNo.  1  be 
deleted,  clause  No.  2  is  to  operate  as  part  of  this  policy. 

Including  all  risks  while  in  due  course  of  transit  by  land  and/or 
water  from  the  time  of  leaving  mill,  warehouse,  factory,  yard,  or 
premises  at  the  place  from  which  the  goods  are  conveyed  to^the  ocean- 
going  vessel:  while  awaiting  shipment  and  until  delivered  on  board 
the  ocean-going  vessel;  whHe  in  shed  or  on  wharf  or  quav  after  dis- 
charge at  port  of  destination;  and  while  m  due  course  of  transit  by 
land  and/or  water  to  the  mill,  warehouse,  factory,  yard,  or  premises 
at  destination  and  until  safelv  delivered  therem.  Risk  in  shed  or 
on  wharf  or  quay  at  port  of  destination  not  to  exceed  30  days  from 
the  time  the  vessel  has  completed  the  discharge  of  her  entu^  cargo, 
or  held  covered  if  required  by  assured  at  a  premium  to  be  arranged. 

In  the  event  of  this  interest  or  any  portion  of  it  bemg  carried  on 
beyond  the  port  of  destination,  it  is  agreed  to  hold  the  assured 
covered  until  inal  arrival  at  port  of  destination. 
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Including  all  risks  of  transshipment  and/or  of  landing.  wMe  cm 
abore,  and  of  roaliiiinient,  whmmer  incurred. 

Indnding  aO.  risks  incidental  to  steam  navigation. 

Including  ai  risks  of  craft  and  raft  to  and  from  'the  yessel.^  'The 
.assured,  are  not  to  he  prejudiced  by  an  agreement,  'exempting  lighter^ 
men  from  liabiuty. 

Including'  risks  of  theft  and  pilferage,,  irrespective  of  percentage^ 

To  include  risk  of  jettison  and  warning  overboard. 

Including  risks  of  negligence,  default,  or  error  in  judgment  of  the 
pilot,  master,  mariners,  engineers,  or  others  of  the  crew,  or  steve- 
dores or  other  persons  employed  by  the  shipowner,  or  for  those  acts, 
he  is  responsible. 

Including  all  liberties,  clauses,  and  conditions  as  per  bill  or  bills 
of  lading  and/or  charter  party  or  contract  of  affreightment. 

Seaworthiness  admitted. 

With  leave  to  call  at  any  port  or  place,  in  or  out  of  the  customary 
route  in  any  rotation  for  any  purpose,  to  sail  with  or  without  pilots, 
to  tow  or  to  be  towed,  to  assist  vessels  in  all  situations  or  to  render 
salvage  services. 

Any  deviation  from  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  policy,  or 
change  of  voyage,  or  additional  risk  not  specified,  or  any  omission  or 
error  in  the  description  of  the  interest,  vessel,  or  voyage,  to  be  held 
covered  at  a  premium  to  be  arranged. 

Cargo  on  deck  is.  warrau'ted  free:  from  particular  average,  and  caigo 
under  deck  is  warranted  free  from  particular'  average  under  B  per 
cent,  but  both.  th;ese  warran.ties  are  subject'  to  the  foEowing  'exceptions: 

(«)  Unless  the  vessel  or  craft  or  raft  be  stranded,  sunk,  or  burned. 

(h)  To  pay  the  insured  value  of  any  portion  of  the  cargo  which  may 
be  totaUy  l«t  in  loading,  transshipment,  or  dischai^. 

{€)  To  pav  any  loss  of  or  damage  to  the  intorest  insured  which  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  fire,  collision,  or  contact  of  the  vessel 
and/or  craft  and/or  raft  and/or  conveyance  with  any  external  sub- 
stance  (ice  included)  other  than  water,  or  to  dischaii^e  of  cargo  at  a 
port  of  distress. 

(i) :  To  pay  any  loss  irrespective  of  percentage  arising  from  jettison 
or  washing  overboard  or  partial  loss  from  raft,  or  craft  and/or  from 
slings. 

(e)  To  pay  landing,  warehousing,  forwarding,  and  special  chaises 
if  incurred. 

Each  craft  and/or  raft  and/or  deck  load  and/or  each  bill  of  lading 
or  deck  load  of  each  bill  of  lading  to  be  deemed  a  separate  insurance 
if  required  by  assured. 

In  consideration  of  the  declaring  of  a  separate  amoimt  of  insurance 
8uffici«it  to  cover  freight  and  charges  payable  on  delivery,  and  the 
pa3anent  of  a  premium  thereon  at  a  rate  equal  to  on&Jialf  of  the  rate 
charged  on  the  merdiandise  itsdf ,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  a 
daim  for  partbular  average  same  is  to  be  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  net  sound  and  damt^ed  values  after  deduction  of  freight  and 
chaises  payable  at  destinaticm.  It  is  distinctly  understood  and 
agreed,  however,  that  this  clause  is  only  operative  in  event  of  claim 
for  particular  Average,  and  in  event  of  a  claim  for  total  loss  tliis  cc»n. 
pany  is  mily  to  be  liable  for  the  insured  value  of  the  merchandise 
insured,  as  i>rovided  herein  and  expenses,  and  in  no  event  is  this  dausQ 
to  be  operative  unless  a  separate  amount,  sufficient  to  cqv»  tbotKOf^tii 
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and  charges  payable  on  delivery,  is  declared  at  the  time  the  certificate 

f^Sr^CiXd  according  to  English  law  and  custom. 
General  average  and  salvage  charges  payable  according  to  (a)  lor- 
eigi^tatement  Lfso  claimed,  or  (6)  as  per  York  and  Antwerp  rules,  or 
aitoer  York  and  Antwerp  rules,  1890  i  m  accordance  witi^  the  co^ 
toact  of  affrei-htnient,  or  (c)  as  per  York  and  Antwerp  rules,  or  Yo* 
and  Antwerp  rules,  1890,  excluding  rule  1,  if  in  accordance  with  the 

contract  of  affreightment.  .    .  ^  *  j.j..;  

Warranted  free  of  capture,  seizure,  arrest,  restraint  of  detammmt, 
and  the  consequences  aiere<;f  or  of  any  attempt  Uiereat  (P^JJ^ 
^pted)  and  also  from  all  consequences  of  hostifitaes  or  waifike  opera, 
tions  whether  before  or  after  declaration  of  war.  i  j^„t 

Warranted  free  of  loss  or  damage  c^^^^^X^'^^^jr'il^H^i 
workmen,  or  persons  taking  part  m  labor  disturbances,  note,  or  civU 
commotions.   Should  the  clause  of  capture,  secure,  «Jf 
deleted,  the  frustration  clause  as  stated  below  to  operate  as  part  ot 

Ci.  b.«d  upon       of .  or  ,™,«tio.  ^ 
aie  insured  voyage,  or  adventure,  caused  by  arrests,  restramts  or 
detainment  or  kings,  princes,  or  peoples. 

Cbndtm(m«.-While  the  matters  d.scussed  do  not  ^o.^er  the  entire 
insurance  problem,  they  do  cover  the  main  pomts  on  ^^»ch  a  lumber 
^rter  should  be  protected.  The  premium  is  so  smaU  that  it  seems 
3^rfuess  judgment  for  any  shipper  to  cany  an  msurable  nsk 
when  he  can  at  little  cost  pass  it  on  to  his  underwriters. 

Insurance  in  the  form  heretofore  described  wdl,  no  doubt,  be  a^p^ 
able  to  buyers  in  the  United  Kmgdom,  but  as  o^^''^^^!^^^ 
it  would,  of  couree,  do  no  harm  if .  Amencan  lumber  ^porte^ 
mitted  their  policies  to  their  British  agents  and  obtamed  thmr 
approval  thereof. 

CLAIMS 

As  long  as  lumber  is  exported  there  wiU  probably  be  claims,  and  thfe 
fact  might  just  as  weU  be  recognized  at  the  stort.  dumber  b  a  nat. 
ural  product  and  does  not  grow  according  to  rules,  neittiOT  ^  its 
grading  an  exact  science,  but  the  apphcation  of  such  ndes  must  be 
largely  a  matter  of  judgment  of  the  inspector  who,  qualified  by  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  has  been  selected  to  do  the  work. 
^nUract  itipulations  to  he  owMfo3.— There  are,  however,  certam 
daims  that  can  be  avoided  if  the  shipper  refuses  to  agree  to  stipula- 
ti^  where  personal  opinion  is  involved  or  promises  unpossible  of 

'"^thwe  Ses  are  such  dauses  frequently  inserted  "i  contracts  as 
"rZHmuUy  dry  and  bright,"  "equ^.in  quali  y  to  shipment  per 
S.  S.  "d^,"  "a        shipment  ol  the  seasons  avei^ 

acre  "  etc  t 
this' connection,  a  prominent  London  '^gf^J  told  the  writw  ot 

once  being  asl-ed  to  act  as  arbitrator  m  a  dispute  that  had  arisen  over 

a  shipment  of  American  hardwood  lumber.    On  ™iing  Jex^- 

tr.tr  f  S  On'^gS  i^^'  the  m^tr  ii  dep- 

oned that  about  two"  y'ea^s' "previously  the  importer  had  p«chased 
a  Sioad  of  oak  lumber  with  which  he  had  been  very  pleased,  ever 
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siiice  that  time  succeeding  contracts  with  the  shipper  in  question  had 
contained  the  clause  quoted.  AU  had  gone  well  until  this  particular 
shipment  and  the  buyer  had  now  made  a  claim  for  quality.  "Well," 
said  the  agent,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  act  as  sole  arbitrator  proTided  you 
show  me  yie  original  car  hj  which  I  can  compare  the  one  in  dispute." 
Untold  trouble  is  caused  by  such  matters,  of  which  this  is  only  ono 
ilustration.  All  special  stipulations  should  be  avoided  and  only 
liim.ber  graded  in.  accordance  wi.th  established  .rules  agreed  to^^  m 
furnished. 

Danger  of  shipping  overgrade. — Another  dangerous  practice  in  the 
export  trade  is  that  of  furnishing  a  better  grade  of  lumber  than  called 
for  by  the  contract.  This  usually  occurs  with  a  newcomer  to  a 
particular  market  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  with  his  early 
shipments;  but  it  is  a  practice  strongly  to  be  discouraged,  as  a  standard 
is  thereby  set  which  it  is  impossible  to  live  up  to,  and  disappointed 
customers,  if  nothing  worse,  are  bound  to  result. 

There  is  an  actual  case  of  an  American  exporter  who  shipped 
lumber  rather  overgrade  at  an  enhanced  price  and  then,  after  a  while, 
shipped  another  parcel  strictly  to  grade.  An  aiMtration  was  held 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  buyer  was  entitled  to  expect  what  the 
shipper  had  formerly  been  in  the  practice  of  supplying  and  the  award 
was  against  the  shipper. 

Skippers*  HabUiiif  under  c,  i,f.  conlracl. — ^To  those  not  thoroughly 
familar  with  the  export  trade  it  mi^ht  be  thought  Miat  an  exporter 
under  a  c.  i  1  contract  has  fulfilled  his  part  once  the  goods  have  been 
suppEed,  an  approved  certificate  of  insurance  and  contract  of  affroight- 
ment  furnished.  This  idea  is  the  cause  of  much  controversy  in  tJie 
lumber  trade  because,  while  this  may  be  the  legal  interpretation  of  a 
c.  i.  f.  contract  although  it  is  not  the  intention  to  give  this  here,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  customs  of  the  trade  are  the  final  arbitra- 
tors in  British  law  courts,  and  buyers  in  London  claim  that  by  the 
custom  of  the  hardwood  trade  a  c.  i.  f.  contract  does  not  bear  this 
interpretation,  more  particularly  when  the  payment  clause  reads 
"to  be  paid  for  within  one  month  from  date  of  arrival  of  vesseli 
etc." 

Exporters*  liability  under  a  c.  i.  f.  contract  for  damage  to  lumber 
caused  through  deterioration  during  the  voyage  is  one  frequently 
iiicussed  when  a  claim  for  discoloration  has  been  made,  and  although 
an  exporter  may  claim  his  liability  ceased  when  he  has  furnished 
proper  evidence  of  shipment,  insurance,  etc.,  the  folowing  opinion 
of  a  prominent  English  lawyer  is  worthy  of  consideration: 

Under  a  c.  i  f.  contract  the  risk  of  voyage  is  on  the  buyer,  and  he  looks  either 
to  liis  underwriters  on  the  policy  or  to  the  shipowner  under  his  bill  of  lading  for 
aiij  claim  for  damage,  siibjecl  |tt  proviso  that,  in  shipping  the  goods,  the  seller 
has  taken  all  reasonable  precaution  in  seeing  that  they  are  shipped  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  will  stand  the  voyage  to  the  place  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended— ^Ihat  is  to  say,  the  goods  must  not  only  be  outwardly  in  good  condition 
but  must  in  fact  be  able  to  stand  the  voyage  to  their  destination  without  siistain- 
iog  damage'  apart  from  extraneous^  reason. 

From  this  statement  it  app^m  that,  although  lumber  may  appar- 
ently be  in  good  condition  at  time  of  shipment,  it  must  actually  oe  in 
oondilion  to  stand  the  voyage  without  discoloration,  except  for 
outside  causes,  if  the  e^rter  is  to  be  free  from  responsibility. 
Damage  caused  through  '^sea  perils/'  however,  can  not  be  collected 
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from  thP  vessels  but  constitutes  an  msurable  risk  and  ^fPoHem 
should  be  careful  to  protect  themselves  by  covenng  it  m  tiieir  manne 

^R^Med  and  tmMed  lumher.--Mnch  controversy  has  been  caused 
over  buckled  and  twisted  American  hardwood  lumber,  particularly 
gum  and  oak.  From  the  nature  of  these  defects  it  is  rarely  possible 
for  the  carriers'  or  the  buyers'  drayman  or  lighterman  to  notice  thme 
faults  and  clean  documents  are  issued.  The  trouble  is  not  discovered 
until  the  lumber  reaches  the  buyers'  premises,  and  unless  negligence 
can  be  proved  against  the  carriers,  no  claim  could  rest  against  tnem. 
Neither  will  the  underwriters  bear  the  claim  unless  it  can  be  shown 
to  be  caused  by  perils  of  the  seas  or  other  msurable  nsk.  i'articuiar 
care  should  therefore  be  taken  by  American  exporters  to  see  that 
wood  of  such  nature  be  shipped  in  such  a  manner  and  condition 
that  it  can  reach  its  destination  safely  and  should  so  be  seasoned 
that  it  has  no  inherent  moisture  that  wiU  cause  such  a  detect  to 
develop  while  en  route. 

INSPECTION  OF  LUMBER 

European  lumber.— There  are  no  grading  rules  governing  the  in- 
spection of  north  European  and  Russian  softwoods,  but  ^If  ^^nous 
grades  are  so  well  known  that  they  can  resMj  be  established. 
Neither  are  there  any  for  either  central  or  other  European  softwoods 
or  hardwoods,  but  sales  are  made  on  shippers'  description  and  usually 

^^^er^lnlum^^  from  the  United  States  alone  is  sold 

on  recognized  eradinff  rules,  those  of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber 

Pine  Association  for  southern  pme,  while  Pacific  coast  woods  such 
as  Douglas  fir  and  Port  Orford  cedar,  are  sold  according  to  the 
SadffrSes  as  published  in  the  "M"  list  by  the  Pacific  Lmnber 
Eispection  Bureau  (Inc.),  Seattle,  Wash.    ^    ^    _  ,  , 

Japanese  Zumfter.— There  are  no  special  rules  for  Japanese  oak  and 
ash,  but  shipments  are  expected  to  approxmiate  to  United  btates 
FuleS'* 

MEASUREMENT  OF  LUMBER,  TIMBER.  AND  LOGS 

L13M&BR  AND  TllIBKB 

BiMvmd  lumler,—The  Petrograd  standard  of  1 ,980  feet  board 
measure  is  the  basis  of  measurement  for  softwood  lumber  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  contents  being  extended  to  three  decunal  places. 

Hardwood  lumber.— M\  American  hardwood  lumber  is  measured  by 
the  ''American  board  measure"  rule.  Boards  1  mch  and  under  m 
thickness  are  considered  as  1  inch  and  conaputed  to  fa^,  measure, 
those  over  1  inch  in  thickness  are  computed  by  the  rule  giving  Imm 
contents,  the  total  being  multiplied  by^the  thictoess. 

The  system  for  sellmg  European  hardwoods  is  by  customs  system, 
2  inches  and  up  in  thickness  being  measured  to  the  M  fop^  m  lengtn^ 
M  inch  in  width  and  thickness,  and  contents  computed  to  the  foot 
cube  and  tenths,  fractions  of  tenths  being  dropped. 

Lumber  l?i  to  1  inch  is  taken  to  superficial  feet  of  1  mch  and  com- 
puted to  the  superficial  foot,  in  some  cafles  to  the  }i  superficial  loot. 
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Under  1  inch  is  taken  at  superficial  feet,  irrespective  of  thickness. 
Some  iniportere  here  will  instruct  the  measuring  authorities  to  meas- 
ure oak  planks  customs  system  for  sellinsr  purposes. 

Tiwi^r.— For  sawn  and  hewn  square  tlnher  (mahosrany  excepted 
which  18  covered  in  the  section  on  ''Woods  used")  what  is  known  as 
Km«  8  caliper  measure  is  generally  used.  By  this  svstem  the  sides 
pi  the  piece  are  measured  with  calipers  to  inches  and  quarters  of  an 
inch,  the  length  taken  to  the  half  foot  and  actual  contents  computed 
to  the  half  cubic  foot  bj  means  of  the  144  divisor. 

Limrpool  string  measure  "Hoppus"  system,-— Lo^  such  as  ash, 
hickory,  and  poplar,  are  sold  "Liverpool  string  measure,  Hoppus 
system.  To  obtam  the  contents  of  a  lo^  by  "Liverpool  strW 
measure,"  the  measurement  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  log  and  the 
method  useci  iS  as  defined  by  "Customs  in  the  trade"  issued  by  the 
jUverpool  Imiber  Trades  Association  as  follows : 

All  timber  in  the  log  as  at  present  sold  on  Liverpool  string  measure  shall  be  sold 
mud  measured  M  mch  in  girth,  3^  foot  in  length,  and  be  contented  out  to  cubic 
feet  and  twelfths,  measurers  using  either  a  girthing  tape  or  string.  Girth  is  to  be 
ascertained  by  tape  as  far  as  possible,  otherwise  by  string  at  the  option  of  the 
seller.  In  the  case  of  round  timl>er.  if  measured  over  bark,  allowance  to  be  made 
TjS..  Ji3"5'^/*l?  ^  W  inches  and  under,  1  inch  on  12  to  17M  inches,  and  an 
Mdtional     ineli,  for  every  6  inches  or  part  thereof  over. 

^  To  obtam  the  contents  of  a  log  the  "Hoppus"  system  is  used— 
f girth  is  multiplied  by  itself,  the  result  multiplied  by 
Ae  length  and  then  divided  by  144.    The  final  result  is  in  cubic  feet. 
Ihe  fraetion  is  further  extended  by  multiplying  it  by  12  and  again 
by  144,  the  result  of  which  is  known  as  twelfths. 

In  London  an  arbitrary  allowance  for  bark  is  made  for  logs  measured 
qnarter  girth  measure  by  deducting  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  from  the 
contents  mstead  of  reducing  the  quarter  girth  as  at  Liverpool 

This  method  of  measuring  logs  makes  it  difficult  to  compare  it 
with  the  Scnbner-Doyle  rule,  which  varies  with  the  size  of  the  indi- 
vidual log,  the  average  bemg  much  jp^ater  on  those  having  a  small 
diameter.  It  is  the  difficulty  in  estimatmg  this  overmeasure  wMch 
prevents  an  accurate  computation  of  the  .net  return  on  log  shipments 
by  the  American  exporter. 

0?^.**fom^  .^/n«.^.— Occasionally  sales  are  made  on  "customs  strinir 
measure  m  which  event  the  method  of  measurement  is  the  same  as 
-  quarter  girth,  but  in  computing  the  contents  the  divisor 

IS  113  mstead  of  144.  It  is  only  rarely  that  American  log  sales  are 
made  on  /customs  string  measure,"  the  usual  basis  being  Liverpool 
quarter  girth  measure,  ' '  Hoppus ' '  system . 

QMper  mmmrefor  rmnd  This  is  sometimes  used  for  carrying 

purposes,  m  which  event  the  divisor  of  183  is  employed,  practicallv 
equalmg  customs  string  system.  ^  j 

ruMjc  MCAsiiiiiiiG  wAtmrnm 

The  Custonis  Fund,  timber-measuring  department,  measures  all 
Clares  of  timber-  for  importers,  shippers,  and  shipowners  at  aU 
untisn  ports,    ihere  are,  however,  certain  systems  of  meaauriiiii 
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V-  „„w  K«  iindprtaken  by  wood  brokers  with  a  fiJl  technical 
jrtuch  can  of  y,  f  as  mahogany  and  fancy  hard- 

^JSdS^^aS™  rkTUitable  aUowances  to  compfy  with 
the  customs  of  the  trade. 

GRADE  MARKS  AND  BRANDING 

T,  ii„  .iilnrnWimDorted  into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the 
Practicallv  ™P«J^         g^all  central  European  mdls, 

exception  of  Amenc^  antt  s^ine         °  „]„^pA  on  both  ends  of  the 
is  gr^e  marked,  the  bra^^  usuaUy  bemg  pb^^^^^  . 

pepe.  This  IS  most  !f  ^^«f  t^li^Xpossible^o  see  the  face  of  the 
itads  of  a  pile  while  it  is  not  .'V^^^y^  P"!'  -^^^  to  their  brands 

lamber.  European  shippers  attach^  ^^^^^ 

and  always .  show  them  m  ^'^^''^^Ynflu  W  aid  at  the 

The  British  imiK,rter  IS  also  to^^^^^^^  ^'^ 

commencement  of  the  selling  season  siiovv    t^  ^  thot^h 
known  ones  and  is  willmg  to  pay  ^/fh  prices  lor^n^^    resold  in 
he  will  not  purchase  second-grade  ?t°<=ks  at  aU^  J^^r 
Great  Britain  to  a  great  ex  ent  by  will  take  a 

rher^isTo  hurr^  to  buy,  and  unU  tbapnc^^^^^^^  unporters  see 
no  reason  for  runnmg  any  /^ttoW  is  always  branded, 

While  American  f        JXitogX  sUe  m 
SaXroUhrwS!li^H  S^^own  on  the  ends  where  it 

^^^Th'l  prLT^'^Xmarking  ^  ^^^^  o^nTv^  aXe^ni 
woods,  but  they  are  "i,'""^*  ^^t^i^P^i^Jed  for    sXood  lumber 

duently  are  unse«i  unl^  ^P^^^J^  ^ndled  with  various  colored 
from  northern  and  central  Europe  is  stenc^^^^^^^ 

inks,  while  that  from  the  W  hite  Sea       Pet  ro  ra^  branding  of  lumber 
As  iilustrative  of  the  m>P"'  V    t/n^^onpd  that  for  sZT^ 
in  Great  Britam  it  might  be  '»«^":Xsl'S  c 
reason  the  Soviet  f'PP^^b 

the  brands  stenciled  msteiid  "^hammerbiande^^       statement,  that 
i„,mediately  made,  and  J^^^^^^^^^ 

islumber  sorted  «^'J^i,*«^SSSt  S  toluy  disposed  of 
but  like  a  person  8  name,  is  associin«3u  wai*u    ^  ^ 

^/""^SSTivftsing  the  shipper,  grade  marks  also  serve  as 
In  addition  to  aaverusmg  i.uc     KtT'  '  "  .      neelieent  importers 
protection  against  substitution  hy  dishonest  or  negligent  y 

It  their  emffoyees  of  S^^^V'nn  eSuli  Sade  mark  is  the  ship- 
Last,  but  by  no  ™«rt  nrhtLdf  demand  S  benefits  not  only 

^^^^^l^^Siot;;^^^  certain  kind 
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of  lumber,  a  partwular  brand  is  also  called  for.  Importers  and  mer- 
cbante,  realizing  tbe  sales  value  of  a  well-established  brand,  frequentlv 
show  It  on  tbeir  stock  bsts  and  also  in  their  trade-journal  advertise- 
mente.  It  is  tberefore  advisable  for  American  lumber  exporters  to 
wmsler  their  brMids  and  grade  marks  in  order  to  protect  the  good 
mil  established  by  the  quality  of  the  lumber  shipped  under  them, 
thus  preventing  their  being  copied  by  others.  ' 

CON8I€NlllNTS 

There  is  probably  no  matter  on  which  American  lumber  exporter^ 
are  m  such  complete  agreement  as  the  evil  of  shipping  stock  abroad 
unsold,  on  consignment,  yet  no  sooner  does  even  a  slight  improve- 
ment m  demand  appear  in  the  British  market  than  consignments, 
mostly  of  hardwood  lumber,  begin  to  arrive.  In  this  way  any  benefit 
that  might  accrue  to  the  export  trade  is  nuUified.  Not  oiily.  how- 
ever,  is  it  m  times  of  trade  improvement  that  consignments  appear 
rSf  ^[.^^P^^^s»«n        thus  helping  to  make  a  bad  sitnalSin 

T  J  i^^^^.sf^iPPin^  oi  goods  on  consignment  is  the  poorest  possible 
method  of  stimulating  trade;  and  if  a  shipper's  agent,  who  ha^  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  prevailing  conditions  and  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  hnyere,  is  unable  to  obtain  offers  it  is  the  height  of  fooHshness  for 

^^^^"^  ^^^^"^  ^VI'^'^^''^  judgment  better  than  the  man  on 
the  spot  and  send  parcels  forwari  lli  any  event.  4s  may  be  expected 
the  reault®  are  inevitable— either  the  stock  is  sold  at  a  considerable 
irtmction  under  the  market  value  or  it  is  stored  and  hi^h  charges  for 
landmr  and  rent  are  incurred.  In  either  event  the  sinpper  faces  a 
noavy  loss. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  BMpper  take  a  heaw  loss,  but  the 
whole  market  for  Amenean  lumber  ia  weakened  and  a  lower  level 
of  jwices  estabhshed. 

It  inight  at  first  sight  be  thought  that  Britiah  importers  favonrf 
consignments  as  givmg  them  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  some 

is  erroneous. 

fn  TF  "»t"/^%  covers  his  anticipated  needs  by  buying  for 
future  delivery  so  that  m  order  to  protect  these  purchases  and  also 
stocks  m  hand  he  must  purchase  these  consignments,  but  by  doing  so 

^fi'^ A^'^^^u        •  stocks  becoming  top-heavy, forcing  them  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  market.         *^  ^  ^  ^ 

*i,^®^i^lf      ^^^f^""  il^^^      consignments,  because  they  only  add  to 

iiTk  '^''^^^ii''^'^^^  T  ^  ^".^^  ^^^^^  ^^^i^'  the  price  obtained 
for  tfaem  speedily  becomes  known  m  the  trade  and  forms  the  basis  of 
c.  1.  f.  offers.  It  might  be  added  that  another  reason  for  the  low 
offers  made  for  consignments  is  the  fact  that  many  buyers  have  their 
own  waterside  yards,  and  in  buying  c.  i.  f.  aU  llnding  charges  are 
avoided.    These  buyers  are  thus  not  prepared  to  pay  a  price  for 

isSrt^^Ltijlrtsrs^^.'^ 

The  whole  consignment  business  is  a  menace  to  sound  business,  and 
the  naatter  should  receive  the  serious  attention  of  American  lumber 
exiiortere  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  their  product  in  the 
united  lyngdom,  and  the  first  step  would  be  to  restrict  their  sales 
entirely  to  a  firm  order  basis. 
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AUCTIONS 

Kinid^  TalL  ofliX  by  p«hl£  auction  are  largely 
concerned  with  European  softwoods.  ,j 
As  far  as  American  woods  are  concerned,  thev  torm  a  very  smau 
parf  of  the  goods  offered.  Auctions  are  mainly  J^'^de  use  of  by 
Sferchants  anSimporters  for  the  purpose  of  di?Pf  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
nn  which  thev  wish  to  reahze  quickly,  ihe  appearance  ui  mij 
shiier-s  brand  in  an  auction  c«^^^^^^^^^  -c- 
Sarily  mean  that  he  is  the  owner  of  the  stock  ottered  or  inai 
shipped  unsold  on  consignment. 
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Wkm  mi  apnce  from  northeni,.  easteciiy  md  '■emUd  Euiops  compose 
by  tm  thi:  greater  part'  of  the  UEited  Kingdom  lumber  trade,  im- 
mense qeaetities  bemg  imported  from  tbem  e¥ery  year  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  the  building,  box,  and  packing-case  trades.  Next  in 
importance  among  the  softwoods  are  southern  pine,  Douglas  fir. 
Sitka  spruce,  and  white  pine  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  for  use  where  size,  strength,  or  particular  quahties  are 
required.  Oak  from  the  United  States,  Poland,  Japan,  and  central 
Europe,  and  maliogany  from  west  Africa,  Central  America,  the 
United  States,  and  West  Indies,  are  the  most  important  of  the  hard- 
woods; but  every  variety,  wliether  used  for  furniture,  decorative,  or 
utilitarian  purposes,  may  be  found  in  British  importers'  yards,  and 
there  is  probably  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  so  many 
diiferent  klttds  of  wood  are  used  as  in  the  British  Isles. 

While  space  will  not  allow  all  of  them  to  be  discussed  in  this 
biiUetin,  information  pertaining  to  the  princip^  nL  and  also  some  of  the 
minor  woods  sold  in  this  market  is  giiren.. 

SOFTWOODS 

NORTH  EUROPEAN  SOFTWOOBS 

North  European  softwoods  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
lumber  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  practically  all  being  imported 
in  the  form  of  lumber,  very  little  of  which  is  over  4  by  11  inches.  Dur- 
ing 1925,  the  imports  amounted  to  3,940,314  loads  of  600  feet  board 
measure,  valued  at  £18,894,724.  Of  this  quantity,  3,404,146  loads 
were  of  rough  lumber  and  536,168  loads  were  flooring  and  other 
dressed  stock  (for  particulars  of  dressed  stock  see  chapter  on  Planing- 
Mill  Products)  which  was  imported  almost  entirely  in  full  cargoes  of 
wood,  little  moving  on  general  cargo  liners.  With  the  exception  of 
small  quantities  of  Russian  larch,  all  of  these  imports  are  pine, 
called  ''redwood"  and  sometimes  ''yellow,"  and  spruce,  called 
"whitewood"  in  the  British  lumber  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
75  to  80  per  cent  is  pine,  the  balance  spruce. 

Finland,  Sweden,  northern  Russia,  and  Norway  are  the  principal 
countries  furnishing  this  softwood  lumber,  the  main  source  of  supply 
for  the  building,  miUwork,  box,  and  packing-case  mdustries,  also  for 
the  construction  of  permanent  way  and  bmlding  of  railroad  freight 
ears  in.  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Imports  of  north  European  softwoods  in  1925  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


CounlriiB 

Bough 

Dressed 

Totd 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valiie 

Sweden   

NOTwty-—   '  

1,  4()S,  1H5 
925,  (m 
952, 713 
117,680 

£6,141.049 
4,  379,  fi26 
4,  553,  237 
621,126 

Loads  > 

17, 667 
341,575 
280 
176, 646 

£99,125 
2,040,404 

1,673 
1, 061, 484 

Loads  1 
1,425,852 
1, 267, 243 
952, 993 
294,226 

£6,240,174 
6, 420, 030 
4,554,910 
1,682,610 

a»  104, 146 

15,606,038 

536,168 

3,202,686 

3,940,314 

18,897,724 

1  Load  equals  600  M  board  measure. 


In  addition  to  lumber,  these  countries  also  t"™*  ^^^ftw^S 
of  softwood  pit  props  (used  the^«J-«^f^SndS^^ 

is  dmded  into  deals,  battens,  scantlings,  boards,  and  ends,  the  sizes 
of  which  are  as  foUows: 

Deais.-2,  2H,  3,  and  4  by  9  and  U  inches,  vcy  few  10  or  12  inches  and 

wider  ever  being  furnished.  jo-    i  , 

and  9  inches.  _  .   „  ,   .  , 

«nAi.— Att  sues,  e  to  8  feet  long.  „  <, 

^hnH  lenatha  — AU  chart«»8  stipulate  that  ends,  not  exceeding  2 
Short  ler^M.    au  ^  ^  ^  furnished  for  stowage  pur- 

^^'.■-i^JHnT.  t«  these  rffiular  ends  there  is  imported  a  considerable 
In  addition  to  these  re^ar  en  ^^n^^^  of  6  inches,  called 

aZwS^d"  t?S  but  ^^d  chiefly  by  tUox-making  md^ 

t.y^  C  shooks,  slating  and  tile  battens,  and  laths  are  also  imported 

frto^rf^ef  ^ A?re^ar:Lri^^^^^^^^^^ 

wiK  exce,  Ion  of  Russian,  which  wiU.  be  covemi  m  the  section 
S  that  country,  is  imported  in  the  foUowmg  grades- 

t/„,or«e..-A  combination  of  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quality,  «  they 

fall  from  the  pile.  ,.x     <•  »«„ii"  fnmher 

Fifths.—rhe  better  quality  of  c.^U  lumber. 
Wrocfcs.— Sometimes  called  inferior  fifths. 

Boiifete  iwac/t.— Seventh  quality.  ^„af,n,ntian 
"UnsortiHi"  quality  is  -ed.principa%^fo^^^^^^^ 
miUwork,  interior  fi^^       tnu^^  m  Bn  jo^^^r^^  >>^^^ 

8^k'' KuS'L  Sg.  'Cbi  wrLk"  for  poling  boaids. 
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Pime  and  spnico  are  sold  separately  in  the  "imsorted"  aiul  "fifths" 
dualities  and  eombined,  as  a  rule Jii  tlie  "wrack" and  "double  wrack." 
Sometimes  the  name  " fir"  is  used,  in  the  British  lIHIllr'  trade,  more 
parlieiilarly  in  the  staye  trade,  but  wherever  it  may  be  it  does  not 
refer  to  a  particular  species,  but  to  a  combination  of  spruce  and  pine. 

MmMn§.—M  north  European  softwood  lumber  is  grade  marked 
on  the  ends  of  each  piece  with  the  shippers'  registered  trade-mark, 
the  usual  sjrstem  bemg  to  take  a  different  combination  of  certain 
letters  and  signs  or  both  for  each  grade.  Sometimes  a  different  col- 
ored ink  is  used  for  pine  and  spruce.  Many  of  these  brands  are 
household  names  in  the  British  lumber  trade,  and  not  only  is  pref- 
erence shown  for  them  but  a  higher  price  is  paid  than  for  others 
not  so  well  known  or  not  having  so  good  a  reputation  for  careful 
grading  and  good  manufacture. 

Prices.— -The  price  is  based,  as  a  nile,  on  23/2  by  7  inches  for  ordi- 
nary specifications  of  "unsorted"  north  European  softwood  lumber, 
with  certain  additions  for  wider  widths  and  deductions  for  narrower. 
These  amounts,  however,  are  not  fixed  but  vary  according  to  the 
specification  required  and  supply  available.  Should  there  be  a 
shortage  of  any  particular  item,  shippers  not  only  raise  the  price  but 
make  the  supply  of  it  contingent  on  the  importer  taking  a  certain 
guantity  of  less  desirable  sizes.  More  and  more  since  the  war  north 
iSuropeiin  lumber  manufacturers  are  getting  away  from  the  idea  of 
sawing  logs  to  get  the  most  lumber  out  of  them  regardless  of  the 
dflmand  and  are  cutting  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  customers 
so  that  the  old  idea  of  a  "base  price  list"  does  not  apply  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly.  This  does  not  work  any  hardship  on  the  British 
importer,  but  is  to  his  advantage,  as  the  buying  of  large  quantities 
of  unsalable  stock  is  avoided  and  purchases  are  confined,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  dimensions  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 

The  base  price  list  for  "unsorted"  quality  north  European  soft- 
wood follows: 

Thickness  2,  2?^,  and  3  inches,  width  11  inolies,  baae  pfioe  plus  £2  IOb.  per 
standard  of  1,980  feet  board  measure. 

Hiickness  2,  23^,  and  3  inches,  width  9  inches,  base  price  plus  £1  10s.  per 
standard. 

Thickness  2, 2}^,  and  3  Inches,  width  8  inches,  base  price  plus  lOs.  per  standard. 
Thickness  2,  2^,  and  3  inches,  width  7  inches,  base  price. 
Thickness  2,  2}i,  and  3  inches,  width  6  inches,  base  price  less  10s.  per  standard. 
Thickness  2,  23^,  and  3  inches,  width  5  and  6  inches,  base  price  less  £1  per 
■tandard. 

Thickness  3  inches,  width  4  and  A}^  inches,  base  price  less  5s.  per  standard. 
Thickness  2  inches,  width  4}^  inches,  base  price  less  £1  10s.  per  standard. 
Thickness  2  inches,  width  3  and  4  inches,  base  price  less  5s.  per  standard. 
Boards  (all  thicknesses)  9  inches  wide,  plus  £1  over  deals  and  battens. 
Boards  (all  thicknesses)  6,  6|4,  7,  and  8  inches  wide,  plus  lOs.  over  deals  and 

Boanis  (all  thicknesses)  5  and       inches  wide,  plus  5s.  over  deals  and  battens. 
Boards  (all  thicknesses)  3,  3M»    and      inches  wide,  5s.  less  than  5  by  5  inch 
boards. 

Fifth  quality,  all  sizes,  £2  to  £2  lOs.  less  than  "unsorted"  in  same  dintiensions 
in  deals  and  battens. 

Wimck,  ail  sizes,  sold  at  an  overhead  price  according  to  market. 

Double  wrack  (seventh  quaitjr),  all  sizes,  sold  at  an  overhead  price  acDording 
to  market. 

lind%  all  sizes,  two-thirds  the  price  of  stock  9  feet  and  longer. 

Grading  and  manvfacture. — There  are  no  written  grading  rules  for 
nurlh  European  softwood  such  as  are  used  in  the  United  States,  but 
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lonp  exoerience  has  established  a  thorourfi  understanding  between 
S^exportei^  and  the  British  import  trale  as  to  the  ^1  of  stock 
which  mav  be  shipped  against  the  several  qualities  specified  in  the 
^ntracr^There  is  no  uJversal  standard  for  any  coimtry,  but  ff^ 
vary  according  to  the  district  from  which  dnpment  »  to  be  made, 
and  orders  are  placed  on  this  basis.  , 

As  there  is  Uttle  diflference  apparent  between 
wood  for  practical  purposes  in  either  pine  or  spnice,  mp  is  not  con- 
Sdered  a  defect  in  an/grade,  but  pine  shipped  f-^i^.^istncts^^^^^^ 
Sie  timber  runs  heav%  to  sapwood  is  of  less  value  than  where  it  is 

^Je^^S  or  rift  sawn  lumber  is  unknown  as  t^/ '"''th^Dd 
ufacturing  by  gang  saws  precludes  the  possibihty  of  making  it  except 

•"rh^ufwture  is  exceDent  in  every  respect,  t^e  lumber  M^^^^^ 

to  great  exactitude;  and  it  is  generally  used  as  ^.f HetriZ 
to  compare  imports  from  other  countries,  generally     tjeir  detranent^ 
Nortli  European  lumber  is  shipped  surface  dry,  about  45  days  m 
the  summer  aid  from  two  to  three  months  in  the  winterbemg  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  seasoning.    Great  care  is  taken  to  see  th^^^^ 
in  bright  condition,  but  in  spite  of  every  care  a  bad  speE  of  weatoer 
>^1  cause  it  to  discolor  resulting  in  heavy  clauns  bemg  made.  Jton- 
kh  shippers  have  been  endeavoring  for  some         ^  have  contacts 
ncludTa  certain  percentage  of  "blue"  stock  but  such  «  «tjP^t^^ 
owers  the  prices  obtainable  and  buyers  do  not  hke  it.        the  ot^r 
hand,  Swedish  shippers  always  sort  out  the  discolored  stock  and  seU 
it  separately,  the  usual  value  being  about  the  same  as  qiiahty. 

Siij>pingseason.-Most  of  the  porta  m  northern  Europe  from  which 
lumber  is  exported  are  icebound  from  November  to  late  April, 
the^^bd  varies  wi«i  their  location  and  the  early  or  la  e 
S^of  winter  or  spring  and  the  success  of  ice  b'^akei^,  which  are 
employed  in  some  instances  to  keep  them  open.  As  a  consequence 
of&  conditions,  the  bulk  of  the  enormous  ^lu^e  o  lumber 
^rted  from  northern  Europe  must  be  shipped  J  about^even 
nMoOia  The  opening  of  the  shippmg  season  generally  witnesses  a 
^  Veieb  to  loafin  order  that  their  cargoes  may  be  among  the 
earliest  arrivals  on  a  depleted  market. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  there  is  the  same  rush  of  vesseb  to 
load™  there  is  constant  danger  at  that  tune  of  the  Ports  bemg 
W  before  aU  shipments  have  been  made,  also  on  acc^ount  ^>^ta«- 
tion  of  deck  loads  to  3  feet  for  vesse  s  arnvmg  at  a  Un^ed  &ngdom 
port  after  October  31,  thus  necessitating  the  o^e/^**™^ 9f 
&  until  first  open  water  the  foUowing  «P™|-.  U^Jld  tt^^ 
condition  affects  not  only  lumber  ah-eady  sold  but  "P^old  balanc^ 
and  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  usually  witnesses  s*^"*]^ 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  shippers  to  dispose  of  these,  eiOier  by 
quoting  vcrv  low  prices  or  by  shipping  them  on  «>?8»p»™«J*  ^.  ^ 
Sat  the  best  available  offer  on  arrival,  either  of  which  methods  has 
a  very  disturbing  effect  on  the  British  market.  ^ff«.ted 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  «»«>me  ports  are  not  affec^ 

bv  ice  and  are  open  all  the  y«ar  round^  "•'*»"r/«?'!„d' inolXe 
ail  of  the  west  and  east  coasts  of  Sweden, 
Stockholm,  and  one  or  two  iwrts  in  the  south  of  Fmland^^  ^ 
lumber  shipped  from  some  of  the  distncte  m  south  Sweden  is  short. 
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mippy,  and  coareo-grained,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  principally  sold 
whm  other  stock  can  tn>t  be  obtained. 

Prior  to  the  Great  War,  imports  of  lumber  from  Finland  were 
mclnded  with  those  from  Russia,  but  since  1921  separate  figures  have 
been  compied  in  British  customs  statistics. 

During  that  year  imports  of  Finnish  softwood  lumber  into  the 
Umted  Kingdom  amounted  to  725,152  loads  of  600  feet  board  measure 
but  since  that  time  they  have  grown  laiger  each  year  so  that  by  the 
md  of  1925  that  country  had  gained  the  premier  position  among  all 
those  supplying  the  softwood  lumber  needs  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  a  total  of  1,425,852  loads,  an  increase  of  over  96  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  the  value  increased  from  £3,335,501  to  £6,240,174. 
1  he  United  Kmgdom  is  easily  the  most  important  outlet  for  Finnish 
lumber  and  about  43  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  are  to  this  market. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  softwood  lumber  into 
the  United  Kingdom  from  Finland  for  the  years  indicated: 


Booili 

—  

niflnaed 

Total 

Quantity 

Quimtity 

Value 

Qtiraitity 

ValiM 

1921   

1922   ■  .  ' 

1923...  ,  ' 

1924.,-,  ,.,  ■ ■ 

litS,, 

Loads  ' 

717.  049 
1,026,664 
1, 165,785 
1,314,  IMS 
1,408^18S 

£3,  281,  210 
4, 689, 354 
6,325,473 

6,141,040 

Loads  1 
8. 103 
13,678 
12, 138 
13,844 
17,667 

£54,291 
76, 702 
76,636 
88,044 
99,125 

Loads  I 
725, 152 
1,040,342 
1, 177, 923 
1,328,752 
1,425.852 

£3,33S,fl01 

4,  766,  056 
6,  402,  109 
6. 499,  832 
6,240,  174 

1  Ijlid  iMioals  600  M  board  Bieaim 


Of  all  the  districts  shipping  lumber  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Kemi 
and  Bjomeborg  for  pine,  and  Viborg  and  Bjorneborg  for  spruce, 
are  preferred  and,  as  a  rule,  stocks  from  these  places  bring  higher 
pnces  than  those  shipped  from  other  districts. 

Finnish  pine  (called  "redwood"  or  "yellow"  in  the  United  King- 
dom according  to  locality)  and  spruce  ("whitewood  ")  are  the  main 
purees  of  supply  for  the  ordinary  building  and  general  utility  trades 
m  Great  Britain  and  are  used  indiscruninately  according  to  market 
values.  The  pine,  generaHy  speaking,  is  not  suitable  for  remanufac- 
tunng  on  account  of  its  excessive  sap  and  large  number  of  kjiots, 
pine  from  certain  districts  of  Sweden,  and  more  particularly  Russia 
bemp  preferred  for  these  purposes.  However,  there  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  most  notable  being  that  of  the  lumber  cut  in  the  Prov- 
mce  of  Karelia,  which  hes  partly  in  Finland  and  partly  in  Russia. 
Wood  from  this  distnct  was  formerly  shipped  from  Russian  ports 
but,  mth  the  separation  of  Finland  from  that  country,  the  sawmill 
industry  has  been  considerably  developed.  The  texture  of  the  wood 
fj  *j  superior  quality  and  is  gaining  an  exceient  reputation  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom  market  for  millwork. 

Phning  mill  industry —The  planing  mill  industry  is  bemg  slowly 
developed  in  Finland,  the  principal  efforts  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  past  having  been  in  the  manufacture  of  rough  lumhff* 
^  Frincifpal  demand.— The  principal  demand  for  Finnish  softwoods  is 
in  unsorted"  quality,  particularlv  2  by  4  inch  and  other  small 
sues  used  m  the  house-building  industry.   During  the  war  and  post- 
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war  boom,  the  principal  demand  was  for  deals,  used  mostly  in  the 
heavy  industries,  so  that  their  manufacture  was  greatly  stimulated 
in  the  producing  countries.  With  the  collapse  of  that  boom,  how- 
ever, the  demand  #|ll|l''transferred  to  the  house-building  ,industry 
which,  under  Government  and  municipal  subsidy,  was  just  begin- 
ning  to  show  activity  after  having  lain  dormant  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  As  a  result  of  the  building  stoppage  during  the 
war,  there  had  accumulated  an  immense  shortage  of  dwellings  and 
then,  then  be-an  one  of  the  largest  building  booms  ever  known  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
tms  of  thousands  of  houses  were  being  built  under  municipal  hous- 
ing schemes  so  that  the  demand  for  lumber  was  transferred  to  the 
smaller  dimensions  and  has  remained  so  up  to  this  time.  The  early 
months  of  1927,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  of  the  heavy  industries 
so  that  what  had  been  more  or  less  a  drug  on  the  market  for  several 
years  came  into  demand  again  and  a  shortage  in  deals  developed. 

Prices. — Generally  speaking,  the  prices  obtained  for  Finnish  lumber 
are  somewhat  below  the  Swedish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  varying 
from  10s.  to  30s.  per  standard  for  pine  and  5s.  to  10s.  for  spruce, 
depending  on  the  districts  from  which  the  stocks  are  shipped  and 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  Some  of  the  best  shippers,  however, 
get  about  the  same  prices  for  their  lumbei'  as  are  obtained  for  similar 
grades  of  first-class  stock  from  the  north  of  Sweden. 

The  following  were  the  approximate  prices  of  "unsorted"  quality 
pine  at  the  opening  of  the  1927  buying  season  for  "first  open  water" 
shipment : 

Thickness  2,  2M,  and  3  inches,  width  11  inches,  £16  per  standard  of  1,980 
feet  board  measure. 

Thickness  2^  inches,  width  9  inches,  £15  per  standard. 

Thickness  2^  inches,  width  8  inches,  £14  per  standard. 

Thickness  2^  inches,  width  7  inches,  £13  10s.  per  standard. 

Thickness  2)/^  inches,  width  6  inches,  £13  per  standard. 

Thickness  2^  inches,  width  5  and  534  inches,  £12  10s.  per  standard. 

Thickness  3  inches,  width  4  and  43>^  inches,  £12  15s.  per  standard. 

Thickness  2  inches,  width  43^  inches,  £12  per  standard. 

Thickness  2  inches,  width  3  and  4  inches,  £12  15s.  per  standard. 

Boards  (all  thicknesses),  width  9  inches,  £1  over  deals  and  battens. 
Il^oards  (all  thicknesses),  wiilth  6,  6)^,  7,  and  8  inches,  lOs.  over  deals  and 

Boards  (aU  thicknesses),  width  5  and  53^  inches,  5s.  over  deals  and  l)attens. 
Boards  (all  IMcknesses),  width  3,  33^,  4,  and  A]^  inches,  £12  10s.  over  all. 
Fifth  quality,  all  sizes,  from  40s.  to  50s.  less  than  "unsorted,"  the  boards 
being  included  at  same  prices  as  deals  and  battens. 
Wrack  or  inferior  fifths,  all  sizes,  £8  5s.  over  all. 
Ends  (6,  7,  and  8  feet) ,  two-thirds  the  price  of  9-foot  and  longer  stock. 
Spruce  brought  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  standard  less  than  the  above  prices. 
All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  loading  ports,  the  chartering  being  done  by  the  buyers. 

Occasionally,  during  the  season,  sales  are  made  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basts 
on  account  of  shippers  having  had  an  opportunity  to  charter  a  vessel 
at  a  favorable  rate  but,  generally  speakmg,  it  is  customary  for  pur- 
chases to  be  made  f.  o.  b.  However,  prices  vary  according  to  the 
district  from  which  shipment  is  made  (some  producing  better  timber 
than  others)  and  the  name  of  the  manificturer.  Naturally  those 
brands  which  have  gained  a  irood  reputation  for  gradin<2:  and  manu- 
facture in  this  market  bring  a  better  price  than  lesser  known  ones  or 
those  whose  stock  is  not  considered  of  the  first  class, 
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Oemn  fmMi  rate. — The  ocean  freight  rate  for  full  cargoes  from 
Finland  to  London  or  good  east  coast  United  Kingdom  port  was 
about  45s.  per  standard  for  1927  "first  open  water''  loadins  on 
Baltwood  form  of  eliarter,  for  parliciilarft  of  wMck  see  Methods  of 

import'  trade." 

After  the  disintegration  of  the  Russian  Empire,  Sweden  became 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for  softwood  lumber  used  by  the 
buildins:  industry  and  for  the  manufacture  of  millwork  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1924,  however,  it  wJI  |||l|,lanted  by  Finland,  which 
country  has  retained  first  position  ever  since. 

The  lumber  is  imported  both  rough  and  dressed,  the  total  in  1925 
amounting  to  1,267,243  loads  of  600  feet  board  measure  valued  at 
16,420.030,  of  which  341,575  loads,  valued  at  £2,040,404,  were 
dressed,  and  for  grading  and  manufacture  it  bears  the  highest 
:reputation  in  this  market. 

The  manufacture  of  dressed  stock  is  highly  developed  in  Sweden 
and  during  1925  approximately  63  per  cent  of  the  total  British 
imports  of  north  European  softwood  flooring,  matching,  etc.,  came 
from  that  country,  fuE  particulars  being  given  in  section  on  "Plan- 
ing-mill  products." 

Imports  of  softwood  lumber  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Sweden  for  the  yearS'  indicated  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ymr 

"filial. 

Qmiitily 

ValiM 

Quaiitiitir 

Value 

VaioB 

1»21  

im—    . 

1923....    

1924  ,  — 

1925  •.««.*<■• 

Loai»  1 

643,407 
1. 148,  268 
1,014,388 
872,831 
925,668 

£4,396,280 
5,659,118 
5, 427, 625 
4,677,430 
4,379,626 

Loads  1 
142,822 
213,066 
265,044 

333, 219 
341,  575 

1,388,389 
1,905,352 

2,  2m,  446 
2.  040,  404 

786,229 
1, 361,  334 
1,  279,  432 
1,206,050 
1  1,267,243 

£5,030^723 
7, 047, 607 
7, 332, 977 
6, 837, 876 
6,420^030 

1  Load  equals  flOO  feet  board  measiiro. 


The  United  Kingdom  is  also  the  most  important  market  for  Swedish 
softwood  lumber  and  during  1925  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  from  Sweden  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fmdmy  lumber. — Both  pine  and  spruce  are  imported  and  next  to 
Russian  the  Swedish  pine  is  more  largely  used  for  millwork  than  any 
other.  Not  all  of  it,  however,  is  suitable  for  this  purpose,  a  clear 
distinction  being  made  in  the  trade  between  "joinery"  and  build- 
ing wood,  the  former  naturally  having  the  higher  value. 

The  Gefle,  Soderhamn,  Hudliks vail,  and  Sunds vail  districts  furnish 
the  best  factory  lumberon  account  of  the  thin  sap,  freedom  froin  knots, 
and  mild  texture.  While  the  district  from  which  spruce  originates 
is  not  so  important  as  pine,  it  being  largely  used  in  its  original  form 
or  elseresawn  into  smaller  dimensions  and  seldom  for  remanufacturing, 
some  stocks  are  liked  better  than  others,  those  from  Hernosand  and 
Sunds  vail  being  preferred. 

Specifications  and  price  differentials, — Swedish  softwood  lumber  is 
imported  in  similar  specifications  to  the  Finnish,  it  is  graded  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  except  for  the  factory  lumber,  i»  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 
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Small  cargoes  of  from  350  to  450  standards  are  preferred  by  the 
British  importers,  and  the  following  specification  shipped  from  the 
Gefle  district  shows  the  variety  of  sizes  contained  in  one  shipment 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  although  the  quantity  of 
special  items  will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  buyer. 


Inches 

20  standards  3  x  11 

15  staadaida  _  .  3x9 

lOstaDdards  3  x  8 

20  standards  .   3x7 

20  standards  3x6 

15  standards    3  x  5}4 

10 standards...    3x4 

5  standards  2  x  9 

10  standards  2x  7 

10  standards  _  2x6 

10 standards..    2x5 


Inches 

40  standards   2  x4 

6  standards   13^  x  9 

10  standards   IJ^  x 

10  standards   l}4 

5  standards   1 

10  standards..-   1 

15  standards   1 

5  standards  

5  standards   ^ 

5  standards —   H  x  33^ 

6  standards    ^  x  3 


x 

X 
X 
X 
X 


5 
6 
9 
5 
4 
5 
4 


BUILDING  QUALITY 


Inches 

15  standards  3x11 

15  standards  3x9 

13  standards   3x  8 

22  standards    3x7 

15  standAKk  ... — .   3x  6 


Inches 

16  standards  3     x  5}4 

25  standards  2  x4 

14  standards  ,  IM  x  7 

6  standards   IJi  x  5}4 

10  standards   IJ^  x  5 


SLIGHTLY  DISCOLOBBD 

Inches 

16  standards  2x4 

A  toM  at  413  standards,  or  about  820,000  feet  board  measure. 

The  various  qualities  and  discolored  stock  are  always  branded  with 
a  different  mark. 

About  the  same  price  differentials  for  the  various  qualities  and 
sizes  apply  to  both  Swedish  and  Finnish  stock  with  the  difference 
that  Swedish  pine  sells  for  from  10s.  to  30s.  per  standard  and  the 
spruce  5s.  to  10s.  more  than  that  from  Finland.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  grades,  there  is  one  known  as  'Mouble  wrack,"  used  prin- 
cipally for  manufacturing  into  pole  boards.  At  the  opening,  this 
stock,  which  is  shipped  in  all  sizes,  in  other  words,  the  worst  of  the 
culls  after  all  higher  grades  had  been  sorted  out,  was  quoted  at  about 
£5  per  standard  f.  o.  b.  loading:  port. 

freight  r^.-Ocean  <l<Lportation  charges  are  ybtv  slightly 
hpher  from  most  Swedish  loading  ports  to  the  United  Kingdom  than 

fPiiilniiil 


Since  1921  British  statistics  include  lumber  imported  from  former 
Russian  territory  under  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland,  so  that  imports  from  Russia  show  a  considerable  reduction 
over  pre-war  years. 

Owing  to  the  war  and  the  revolution  that  followed,  also  the  loss 
of  ^reat  areas  of  producing  territory,  production  of  softwood  lum- 
ber in  Russia  for  ex^rt  was  reduced  to  very  small  proportion  so  that 
in  1921  the  United  Ejngdom,  the  most  important  foreign  market  for 
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it,  only  imported  the  small  quantity  of  114,815  loads  valued  at  £755  - 
785.   Hoover,  nmm  that  time,  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  he 
Soviet  GovenmieEt,  under  whose,  control  tlie  {"'^^'rjf 
Hes,  to  increase  the  production  with  sudi  f^'^^'^^^^^^^ 
by  1925,  British  imports  had  increased  to  952,993  loads,  valued  at 

"^ftStkaUy  all  the  lumber  is  rough  sawn,  the  amount  of  dressed 

Btock  being  negligible.  .  ,  ,i    tt  ^  ^  Tr;r,c^..,r,  fmm  Ruaaia 

Imports  of  softwood  lumber  mt^)  the  United  Kingdom  from  Itussia, 

for  the  years  indicated,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Rough 

Drassed 

Total 

Qnmitlty 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Valua 

Loads  1 
114.815 
392.462 
600.618 
938.795 
952.713 

£755,785 
2.333,082 
3, 464, 508 
4.880,924 
4.553,287 

Loads  1 

Lomds  1 
114, 815 
393.067 
602,359 
938.887 

mm. 

£755,785 
2,337,958 
3, 474,  219 
4,887,488 
4,  flit.  §10 

'tnii    *  — 

lHI;   ,  • 

mm'  —    

liM:   ■  

1,741 
92 

m 

£4,921 
9,717 
564 
1.673 

im..  —  ■  

t  Land  equals  000  leet  hom^  nMmave. 


ImportB  for  1926  showed  a  considerable  ^^^^^^^t  n^^n? J  roT  S 
1925  and,  according  to  prebmmary  figures  the  ^^^j.^^'^^^Y.^J. 
sawn  lumber  amounted  to  722,929  loads,  valued  at  £3,224,190 
^ThZ^  shipping  districts.^?v.cUc^,  a  I  the  Russian  sof^^^^^ 
lumber  imported  by  the  Umted  Kingdom  is  \^te  S^^^ 

Leningrad  districts.    The  principa  loading  P^^;!;^^^  ^he  fii^^^^^^ 
order  of  their  importance  are  Archangel    C>nega,  Soroka,  K^^^ 
Kovda,  Keret,  and  Mesane.    Of  these,  Archangel  f  ^yj*^,^^^® 
iinportknt.    .Vll  shipments  from  the  Lemngrad  district  are  loaded  at 

%C(ied'''X'^^    or  "yeMow,"  according  to  tlie  locality 
which  it  is  sold)  and  spruce  ("whitewood")  are  both  import^  from 
Ihese  districts,  it  being^^stimatod  that  of  the  ^tid  WjW^ 
softwood  lumUr  by  this  market  approximately  m  per  emt  is  pme 

""""The  InSitr^TS  is  preferred  to  the  I^nmg^  aiid  its  distri- 
bution is  spread  OTer  the  «tire  Um^ed  Kingdom.  P  ^^he  other 
hand,  Leningrad  stock  go^  chieflj  to  ^i^,^,  dumber  d^^^^^^  on  the 
east  ;>a8t  of  Ikgland  and  Scot W,  very  ^t^le  ds^^^^ 

mmmg  Ma««m.— Vessels  for  the  White  Sea  having  to  pass  around 
the  l4rth  Cape  through  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  compelled  to  wait  untd 
the  summer  is*^well  advanced  for  safe  navigation,  so  th^a^^t  is  u^^^^^^^ 
some  time  in  June  before  the  first  of  the  season  s  leadings  take  place 
and  the  end  of  November  or  occasionally  early  December  sees  its 
Xe.    On  the  other  hand,  Leningrad,  being  farther  south  and  reached 
through  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  has  a  longer  shippmg  season,  extondmg 
anproximatelv  from  May  to  the  end  of  December,       ^  ,  .  .  ^ 
^mliius  and  sizes.^iu.smn  softwood  lun^ber  impoi^  into  the 
United  Kingdom  differs  somewhat  m  grading  from  that  coming 
from  other  north  European  countri^  wiH  be  notod  ^^^n^/^. 
ation  giver  later.    Pine  fmm  the  Whito  Sea  J  ?nch^ 
nearly  always  sold  sorted  in  the  different  quahties  and  only  in  tbe 
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6  inches  and  under  is  it  normally  sold  "unsorted.*'  Spruce  from  the 
White  Sea,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  3  by  9, 10,  and  11  inch 
deals,  which  are  sorted  into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities,  is  sold 
"unsiirted." 

The  lengths  are  exceptionally  long* compared  with  the  lumber 
shipped  from  other  north  European  countries  and  mil  average  18 
to  19  feet,  except  in  the  first  and  second  quahties,  which  will  run  a 
little  less. 

On  account  of  the  special  market  that  has  been  developed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  White  Sea  ends,  lumber  from  that  district  is 
shipped  12  feet  and  longer,  while  that  from  the  Leningrad  district  is 
9  feet  and  longer. 

All  lumber  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  cut  to  English  measure, 
that  5  feet  and  longer  in  odd  and  even  feet,  while  the  1 3^  to  43^  feet 
is  cut  in  multiples  of  6  inches. 

The  sizes  and  qualities  of  White  Sea  softwoods  (pine,  redwood  or  yellow)  are 
a8  follows:  2,  2^,  3,  and  4  by  11  inches,  first,  second,  third,  unsorted  (first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth),  and  fourth  quality;  2,  2}>4,  3,  and  4  by  9  and  10  inches,  first, 
second,  third,  unsorted,  and  fourth  quality;  4  by  7  and  8  inches,  first,  second, 
third,  unsorted,  and  fourth  quality;  2,  2}4,  and  3  by  8  inches,  first,  second,  third, 
unsorted,  and  fourth  quaUty;  2,  2}/^,  and  3  by  7  inches,  first,  second,  third, 
unsorted,  and  fourth  quality;  4  by  6  inches,  unsorted  quality;  3  by  4,  5,  53^,  and 
6  inches,  unsorted  quaUty;  2  and  by  6  inches,  unsorted  quality;  2  and  3  by  4 
inches,  unsorted  quality.  Very  little  unsorted  quality  is  now  shipped  in  the  2  to 
4  by  7  inches  and  wider  and  never  the  best  stocks,  which  are  always  graded. 

The  sizes  and  qualities  of  boards  are  as  follows:  3^,  1,  1M»  and 

IM  by  7,  8,  9,  and  11  inohes,  first,  second,  third,  unsorted  (first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth),  and  fourth  quality;  H,  H,  1,  IM,  IH,  and  1%  by  4,  5. 
5J^,  and  6  inches,  first,  second,  third,  unsorted  (first,  second,  and  third),  and 
fourth  quality. 

It  will  be  noted  that  "unsorted"  quality  in  hoards  6  inches  wide 
and  under  consisted  of  first,  second,  and  third  qualities  only,  the 
fourth  quality  being  sold  separately.  But  while  this  applies  invari- 
ablv  to  the  Archangel  and  Onega  stocks,  shipments  from  the  other 
White  Sea  ports  sometimes  include  the  fourth  quality  in  their  Un- 
sorted." In  addition  to  the  above  qualities,  there  is  a  fifth  quality 
taking  all  sizes,  which  is  sold  at  an  over-all  price. 

The  sizes  and  qualities  of  spruce  (whitewood)  are  as  follows:  3  by  10  and  11 
inches,  first,  second,  third,  and  unsorted  (first,  second,  third,  and  fourth)  quality; 
3  by  9  inches,  first,  second,  third,  and  unsorted  quality;  1  to  2^  by  9  and  11 
inches,  unsorted  quality;  1  inch  and  up  by  8  inches,  unsorted  quality;  1  inch  and 
up  by  7  inches,  unsorted  quality;  1  inch  and  up  by  6  inches,  unsorted  ciualitv;  1 
inch  and  up  by  4  to  b]4  inches,  unsorted  quality;  'i^,  %,  and  %  by  9  and  11 
inches,  unsorted  quality;  3^,  ^,      and  %  by  4  to  11  inches,  unsorted  quality. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  only  the  3  by  9, 10,  and  11  inches 
arfe  iirted  into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities  in  most  stocks,  other 
sizes  beiiipjioM  in  "unsorted"  only.  There  is  also  a  fourth  quality, 
taking  aU  sizes,  which  is  sold  at  an  over-all  price.  Unlike  pine,  there 
is  no  fifth-quafitv  spruce  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Leningrad  stocks, — These  are  almost  exclusively  sold  in  "unsorted" 
qualities,  both  in  pine  and  spruce. 

Ends  (short  hnMhs), — ^Ends  from  the  White  Sea  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  namely;,  5  to  11  feet  cut  in  odd  and  even  feet  and  IJ^  to 
4 feet  cut  in  multiples  of  6  inches.  Both  are  shipped  in  "unsorted 
quality  only,  but  wMle  the  5  to  11  feet  are  mixed  pme  and  spruce,  the 
species  are  sold  separately  in  the  1  J/g  to  foot  lengths  for  the  rea- 
son that  their  principal  use  is  for  box-making  purposes;  boxes  to  con- 
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tain  foodstuffs  necessarily  must  be  made  from  spruce  on  account 
odorless  wood  being  required.    For  sales  purposes  they  are 
sorted  as  follows,  each  item  carrying  a  separate  price: 

Unsorted  5  to  11  foot  pine  and  spruce  ends:  3  and  4  bv  9  10  and  11  inches 
3  and  4  by  8  rnches  3  and  4  by  7  inches,  3  and  4  by  6  inches,  3  and  4  by  4  to  51^ 

u  '  ^  ^  widtto,  hmr4»  I  Ineii  and  tMcker,  boards  M  inch  and  under; 
Bpruce    ail  sizes. 

The  fore«>ing  specifications  of  ends  apply  to  White  Sea  stock  only 

and  not  to  Ijenmgrad,  which  is  shipped  in  6  to  8  feet  only. 

btnps.—L&rge  quantities  of  pine  and  spruce  strips  ia  a  varietv  of 
sizes  are  imported,  the  White  Sea  district  furnishing  practically  all. 
Ihe  species  are  shipped  separated  in  irst,  second,  and  "unsorted" 
qualities,  the  lengths  being  divided  into  three  groups,  12  feet  and 
up,  5  to  11  feet,  and  1^  to  4J^  feet,  in  the  fdlowmg  widths  and 
thicknesses : 

li^^K^'        ^'  11^'  114^  ^H'  1,       M,  Va,  and  inch. 
1^  I'li^l'J^'  73^'3>       ^^^^^^  and  >|  inch. 

Ti^^u '    m^.^H'  j'.^'        H  inch. 

134  by  \H,  I,  ykfHfHf       H  inch. 
1  by  1,  3^  inch. 

The  1 2-foot  and  up  leiMths  only  are  occasionally  sorted  mto  first  and 
Bocond  quahties  most  shinments  being  in  "unsorted"  quality. 

if arlrtfjMjr.—AU  Russian  lumber  is  ^ade  marked  on  the  end  with  a 
hammer  brand,  the  usual  method  bemg  to  use  certain  letters  to  indi- 
cate  the  shipper  m  conjunction  with  numerals  for  the  sorted  qualities 
and  a  syml>ol  to  indicate  the  unsorted  quality,  usually  U/S.  Some 
lumber  also  bears  the  soviet  badge  of  hammer  and  sickle. 

Principal  uses— pine  or  redwood. —Eussim  pine  has  for  many  years 
been  a  prime  favorite  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  millwork,  interior 
limsh  and  tnm,  no  other  northern  European  lumber  being  consid- 
ered equal  to  it  for  that  purpose. 

First  and  second  quality  White  Sea  pine  is  the  favorite  softwood 
used  for  miUwork  in  the  United  Kingdom.    Tlieir  cost,  however 
which  in  the  deal  and  board  sizes  9  to  11  inches  was  about  £40  per 
?!S5l  J  1.^-  ^'  ^'  quality  and  £30  for  second  for  May/June, 

1927,  dehveiT,  precludes  their  use  except  for  the  very  highest  class 
of  work,  such  as  interior  finish  of  houses  and  such  softwood  finish 
Its  IS  used  in  mihroad  carriages  and  steamships.    First  quality 
however,  is  only  available  in  veiy  smaU  quantities,  the  bulk  used 
bemg  second. 

The  third  and  unsorted  Qualities  are  likewise  used  for  millwork  but 
hou^     ^^'^^  variety  and  for  the  framework  of  superior  types  of 

Fourth  quality,  which  is  only  obtainable  2  mches  and  thicker  by 

7  mches  and  wider,  is  a  favorite  for  the  heavier  framework  of  buildings 
on  account  of  the  long  lengths  usuaUy  included  in  this  grade.  It  is 
perfectly  sawn  and  free  from  heavy  wane,  the  principal  defects  being 
shakes  hardrot  and  black  knots.  Such  sizes  as  2  hy  3  inches  and 
u.^-  .  ^  largely  used  in  the  house-buildmg  mdustry  are  not 
obtainable  in  fourth  quality,  as  they  are  not  sorted  to  this  grade, 
l^ifth  quality  is  lumber  having  bad  shakes  and  knots  and  is  used 

CrS^-  ^^^^"^t^^.^  "P  piloses,  such  as  boxes,  where  an  odor- 
less  wood  is  not  required. 
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Spruce  or  whiteivood.— First  quality  is  used  largely  for  ladder  mak- 
ing and  such  millwork  as  permits  spruce  (table  tops,  etc.). 

Second  quaUty  for  millwork  of  the  cheaper  kinds  and  high-class 
packing  cases  and  boxes. 

Third  and  unsorted  qualities  are  used  mostly  for  packmg  cases 
and  boxes,  while  fourth  quality  is  one  of  the  favorite  packing  case 
and  box  woods  used  in  this  market  for  good  class  cases. 

Since  eastern  Canadian  spruce  in  box-making  quaUty  has  been  so 
largely  diverted  to  the  pulp  industry,  White  Sea  spruce  has  largely 
taken  its  place  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom. ' 

Ends— Fine  and  spruce  are  used  principally  for  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  of  the  better  class,  millwork  such  as  table  legs,  and  for 
flooring  blocks,  the  latter  being  of  pine  only.  ,  j 

Strips—Most  of  the  better  class  moldmg  manufactured  m  thiS 
countiy  is  made  from  "unsorted"  quality  White  Sea  pme  or  spruce 
strips.    All  sizes  are  used  in  lengths  of  12  feet  and  longer. 

The  short  lengths  of  pine  in  ''unsorted  "  qualities  and  "unsorted 
spruce  in  all  lengths  are  principally  used  for  crating,  a  very  large 
quantity  being  used  for  crating  bicycles  and  babv  carriages. 

Prices.— M  sales  of  Russian  softwoods  are  Made  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis 
and  while  no  "base"  list,  similar  to  that  of  the  Norwegian  flooring 
exporters,  is  in  use  there  are  certain  items  of  a  basic  character  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  all  others  are  fixed,  either  by  ad^tion  or 
deduction.  This  base  line  is  usually  7-inch  as  in  Fmnish  or  Swedish 
stocks  but  9-inch  is  also  used  as  a  basis. 

The  following  are  the  principal  items,  together  with  approxunate 

S rices  at  the  opening  of  the  1927  selling  season  for  delivery  during 
lay/June  of  that  year.  Stock  sheets  and  price  lists  are  usually 
in  the  hands  of  British  agents  several  months  before  the  shippmg 
season  opens,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  early  May,  1927,  about 
450,000,000  to  500,000,000  feet  board  measure  of  Russian  softwoods 
had  been  sold  for  the  new  season's  delivery. 

The  following  are  prices  for  White  Sea  softwoods  at  the  openmg 
of  1927  selling  season: 

Pirn 

2.  2H3  3,  and  4  by  9  and  10  inches: 

^Unsorted"  and  third  quality,  £19  per  etonciard. 

Fourth  quality,  £15  10s.  per  standard. 
2,  2K,  and  3  by  8  inches: 

"Unsorted"  and  third  quality,  £17  5s.  per  standard. 

Fourth  quality,  £16  per  standard. 
2,  2H,  and  3  by  7  inches: 

First  quality,  £23  per  standard. 

Second  quality,  £20  per  standard.  ^ 
"Unsorted"  and  third  quality,  £16  16s.  per  standard.^ 
Fourth  quality,  £16  per  standard. 
2  to  4  by  4  to  6  inches,  "unsorted"  (according  to  size),  £15  15s.  to  £  lb 
16s  ner  standard 

4  by  '7  and  8  inches,  irst,  second,  third,  and  "unsorted"  quaUty,  lOs, 
extra. 

Boards.— The  prices  for  boards  vary  according  to  the  width,  but  all  tliickuesses 
1  inch  and  over  take  the  same  price.  .  ,       ...  „«* 

11-inch,  first  quaUty,  £44^  second  quality,  £34;  third  quahty,  £24; 

unsorted,  £25  IDs.;  fourth  quality,  £14  10s. 
9-inch,  first  quality,  £41  10s.;  second  quaUty,  £31  10s.;  third  quality,  £21; 

unsorted,  £22  10s.;  fourth  quality,  £14  10s. 
7-inch,  first  quaUty,  £26;  second  c^uaUty,  £22;  tMrd  quality,  £17  lOs.; 
unsorted,  £18  10s.;  fourth  quality,  £14  lOs, 
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4,        5»        and  6  inch  sold  in  "unsorted"  and  fourth  quality  only  £17 
to  £18  for  former  and  £13  10s.  to  £14  10s.  for  latter  according  to  width. 
%  and  ^  inch  boards,  first,  second,  third,  and  unsorted,  10s.  extra. 
f^4iicti  boards,  first,  second,  third,  and  unsorted,  Ids.  extm. 
i/^-inch  boards,  first,  second,  third,  and  unsorted,  20i.  extra. 
Only  the  actual  contents  of  thin  lumber  is  charged  for. 

Fifth  qtudity. — All  tiimen«ions  of  fifth  quality  lumber  are  sold  ftt  an  over-all 
price,  wbicli  was  £12  per  standard. 

Spriice 

2,2}4,  and  3  by  11  inches: 

Second  and  "unsorted"  quality,  £19  par  standard. 

Third  quality,  £15  15s.  per  standard. 
3  by  9  inches: 

First  quality,  £22  per  standard. 

Second  and*"  unsorted  "  quality,  £17  lOs.  per  standard. 
Third  quality,  £15  15s.  per  standard. 
1  inch  and  thicker  by  7  inches,  "unsorted"  quality,  £16  per  standard. 
1  inch  and  thicker  by  4  to  6  inclies, "  nnaorted  "  quality,  £1S  6s.  to  £15 158. 

per  standard. 
%  and  M  inch,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  10s.  extra, 
^-inch,  all  sizes  and  qualities,  16s.  extra. 
14-inch,  all  siaes  and  qualities,  Wb.  extra. 
Fourth  quality. — All  dimensions  of  fourth  qiiaiiy  wm  mM  at  an  over««U  prioe, 
which  was  £13  10s.  per  standard. 

Ends. — The  price  of  "  unsorted"  5  to  11  feet  mixed  pine  and  spruce  ends  in  the 
3  and  4  inch  thick  ranged  from  £13  lOs.  to  £15  10s.  according  to  the  width, 
2}4  and  2  inch  took  10s.  and  all  V)oards  20s.  less.  "Unsorted"  IH  to  4}4  foot 
pine  3  and  4  inch,  all  widths  £11  10s.,  2  and  2}4  inch,  £10  10s.,  boards  1  inch  and 
thicker,  £10,  under  1  inch,  £9.  Spruce  in  "unsorted"  quality,  all  sizes,  £11 
over  all. 
Strips. — 

12  feet  and  up,  unsorted  pine,  £17  10s.;  "unsorted  spruce,  £16. 
5  to  11  feet,  unsorted  pine,  £13;  unsorted  spruce,  £13  lOs. 
l}4  to  4}4  feet,  unsorted  pine  and  spruce,  £19. 
The  above  prices  include  cost  of  bundling. 

All  prices  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  for  White  Sea  stock,  c.  i.  f. 
east  coast  coal  port  or  London,  Surrey  Commercial  Dock,  for  delivery  during 
the  1927  8hipi)ing  season,  Merblauc  form  of  charter,  and  free  of  all  discharging 
expenses  to  shippers,  usual  extras  for  outports.  The  basic  prices  are  for  cargoes 
of  850  standards  and  up. 

For  750  standards  to  under  850  standards,  Is.  6d.  per  standard  extra. 
For  625  standards  to  under  750  standards,  2s.  6d.  per  standard  extra. 
For  500  standards  to  under  625  standards,  5s.  per  standard  extra. 
Under  500  standards,  subject  to  opening  basis  frdght  of  850  standards  steamer 
and  up,  any  additional  freight  for  buyer's  account. 

Prices  for  Leningrad  stock  vary  little  from  the  White  Sea,  but,  as  stated  pre- 
viously, this  has  only  a  limited  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  sales  from  this 
district  .are  c.  i.  f.  on  a  Baltwood.  form  of  charter. 

Saks  agencies— The  Eusskn  lumber  industry  is  operated  by  a 
number  of  commercial  organizations  in  Tarious  producing  sections  of 
that  country.  AH  the  export  sales  of  these  are  handled  through  a 
central  fcruil  kno^wn  as  "Bxportless/'  which  employs  the  services  of 
various  British  wood  agente  to  act  as  their  sales  representatives  :in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

JLflsrc^.— Before  the  war  smaE  quantities  of  Russian  larch  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  principally  in  the  form  of  hewn 
logs  and  used  for  masts  of  yacnts  and  small  sailing  vessels.  Practi- 
cally none  of  this  business  has  been  done,  however,  since  the  war, 
although  occasionally  a  few  standards  of  larch  may  be  included  in  a 
cargo  of  pine  and  spruce. 

Lwnberfrom  the  Kara  Sea  district. — For  several  years  past  there  have 
been  received  in  Great  Britain  parcels  of  lumber  described  as  being 
from  the  Kara  Sea,  although  they  actually  originated  in  the  interior 
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of  Siberia  many  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Yenisei,  River  wliicli  empties 
into  the  Kara  Sea.  These  parcels  consist  principally  of  pine  of 
exceptionally  high  quality  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  kedar,  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  Canadian  white  pine.  There  is,  however,  only  one 
sawmiU  as  yet  in  operation  iBIIHlis  district  so  that  the  production  of 
lumber  is  veiy  smaJ  11.  The  lumber  is  transported  on  barges  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenisei  River,  where  it  is  transferred  to  ocean-going 
vessels.  However,  there  is  only  about  two  months  open  navigation 
in  the  Kara  Sea  so  that  the  voyage  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  expedi- 
tion than  ordinaiy  business.  As  a  rule,  the  vessels  take  out  agricul- 
tural implements  and  chemicals,  for  sale  in  Siberia,  loading  as  return 
cargo  lumber,  furs,  flax,  and  minerals.  Some  of  the  lumber  has  even 
been  sdiipped  by  rail  to  Leningrad  or  to  Vladivostok,  but  the  cost  is 
too  heavy  for  this  method  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  expansion 
of  the  lumber  industry  in  this  district,  therefore,  rests  to  a  great 
extent  on  additional  transportation  facilities  and  until  these  are 
developed  little  increase  is  possible. 

Russian  pine  and  Douglas  fir. — The  supply  of  second  quality 
White  Sea  pine,  particularly  in  the  3  by  9  to  11  inch  sizes,  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  demand  for  No.  2  clear  and  better  Douglas  fir  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Although  Douglas  fir  is  usually  the  cheaper  wood,  BritisJi  millwork 
manufacturers  will  always  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Russian  product 
but  should  there  not  be  sufficient  available  to  meet  all  demands 
Douglas  fir  is  their  second  choice  for  the  better  class  work. 

The  chief  complaint  made  against  Douglas  fir  as  a  factory  wood  is 
that  its  raised  gram  makes  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  perfectly  flat 
paint  finish.  As  most  of  the  finish  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  painted, 
this  is  a  serious  matter,  and  while  the  Russian  pine  contains  many 
more  knots  they  are  small  and  tight  and  do  not  show  when  painted, 
so  are  not  considered  a  serious  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom 
from  knots  of  Douglas  fir  does  not  offset  the  matter  of  raised  grain. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  as  long  as  sufficient  supplies  of 
Russian  pine  can  be  obtained  there  will  be  no  considerable  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  Douglas  fir  for  miUwork  in  this  market. 
Should,  however,  the  quantity  available  be  materially  reduced  by 
nay  circuimtances,  Douglas  fir  would  reap  the  benefit. 

NORWAY 

The  rough  sawn  softwood  lumber  imported  from  Norway  is  of 
pine  or  spruce  similar  to  the  stock  shipped  from  Sweden  and  Finland 
tut  of  smaUer  dimensions,  most  of  it  being  in  scantling  sizes.  Nor- 
wegian  lumber,  as  a  rule,  is  sold  60  per  cent  **wany,"  but  where 
mixed  cargoes  of  dressed  stock,  flooring,  and  scantling  are  sold  to  a 
Britidh  outport,  the  deck  load  is  usually  scantlings  and  these  are 
square  edged.  In  addition  to  the  scantlings  some  rough  box  shooks 
are  also  imported. 

Norwegian  ''wany"  scantlings  are  not  cared  for  in  the  British 
market,  their  low  price,  as  a  rule,  being  the  most  unportant  factor  in 
their  favor.  They  are  principally  used  for  rough  framework  in  dwell- 
ing houses  or  are  cut  up  for  boxes  and  packing  cases. 
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BA8TEE1I  BUBOPBAN  SOfTWOOBS 

Latvia,  Poland,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  are  the  principal  countries 
in  eastern  Europe,  or  the  Baltic  region,  shipping  softwoods  to  the 
United  Kingdom.    They  have  the  advantage  of  having  their  porta 
P^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  round  so  that,  except  for  special  items, 

their  biiit  business  is  done  during  the  winter  months  when  stock  from 
the  more  northern  porti  is  not  available. 

Pine  (redwood)  and  spruce  (whitewood)  in  similar  specifications 
(the  largest  sizes  being  3  by  9  and  1 1  inches  with  a  few  4  inches)  to 
tboee  from  Ibe  Bortb  European  countries  are  the  main  species  im- 
portedj  but  their  quality,  on  the  whole,  is  not  as  good.  Of  these 
coiintnes,  Latvia  and  Poland  are  the  most  important,  followed  by 
ptonia  and  Litbuaaia,  tbe  quantity  imported  from  the  last  named 
being  of  msufficient  importance  to  justify  its  segregation  in  British 
trade  statistics,  but  is  included  in  tbe  total  for  All  other  countries." 

Practicallv  all  of  tbe  lumber  is  imported  rough  sawn  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  very  small  amount  of  dressed  stock  from  Latvia.  The 
Qovernment  of  that  country,  in  order  to  encourage  its  manufacture, 
bas  set  a  lower  export  duty  upon  dressed  stock  and  box  sbooks  than 
apphes  to  rough-sawn  lumber.  With  tbe  exception,  however,  of  box 
shooks,  this  action  has  produced  little  result  as  far  as  tbe  Britisb 
imports  are  concemed. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  softwood  into  tbe  United 
Kmgdom  from  eastern  European  countries  in  1925: 


Countrlfli 

Rougli 

Total. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

'Latvia  _ . ,  

Polaiid  (including  Daniig)  I.IIIII 

Loads  1 
3a\  146 
246»7fi6 
13%  217 

£1,676,532 
1.067, 788 

Load*  > 

7.  mo 

£47, '078 

Loads  1 
375,805 
346^756 
130^217 

£1. 723,010 
1, 057,789 
580^064 

 ^  

1  Imd.  equals  flOO  frat  ImmM  mMHoro. 


Generally  speaking,  eastern  European  pine  is  unsuitable  for 
remanufacturmg  but  is  comparable  to  the  inferior  Finnish  and  south 
Swedish  stocks  and,  hke  them,  is  used  for  ordinary  buildmg  purposes. 

M  lumber  is  grade  marked  on  the  ends  and  the  prices  obtainable 
m  this  market  are  considerably  influenced  by  them. 

Riga,  Libau,  and  Windau  are  the  principal  limiber-loading  ports  of 
Latvia,  the  former  predominating.  The  Latvian  lumber  industry 
specializes  m  the  manufacture  of  what  are  known  as  "wagon  bottoms" 
for  the  British  railroad  freight-car  building  trade.  These  wagon 
bottoms  ^  2J^  by  7  inches,  7  or  7^  feet  long,  and  may  be  of  pine  or 
spracj-  Practically  the  entire  requirements  of  this  market  are  ob- 
tained from  Latvia.  It  also  specializes  in  lumber  cut  to  size  for  the 
mdm  and  ends  of  Britisb  railroad  freight  cars,  the  principal  sizes  being 
2Ji  and  3  by  7,  8,  and  9  incbee,  with  a  few  11  inches,  all  14  to  17  feet 
long.  Recently  Latvia  has  been  paying  more  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  box^sbooks,  tbe  export  duty  being  much  less  upon  them  than 
on  ro^ugb  lum,ber. 
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Specific  8lwri4ength  cutting, — ^Another  unusual  feature  of  the  Latvian 
lumber  industry  is  that  ends  5  to  9  feet  long  are  specially  manufac- 
tured from  logs  cut  to  length  for  that  purpose  and  are  not  merely 
accumulations  from  longer  lengths  that  have  been  trimmed  for 
grading  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  these  ends  are  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  box-making  purposes  and  for  paving  blocks; 
the  latter,  however,  being  of  pine  only,  spruce  being  unsuitable. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  easily  the  most  important  market  for 
Latvian  lumber,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1925  going 
to  that  country.  Sales  have  been  greatly  helped  during  the  past  few 
years  because  the  lumber  can  be  bought  not  only  in  special  widths 
out  also  in  particular  lengths  of  each  width,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  Britisb  lumber  imi)orter. 

Qwdiiks  and  speciJicaMom. — ^Two  qualities  aro  imported  by  this 
market — "unsorted"  (first,  second,  and  best  of  thirds)  and  "third 
and  fourths"  (consisting  of  the  worst  of  tbe  thirds  and  all  fourths). 
The  usual  north  European  specifications  are  cut  of  deals,  battens, 
scantlings,  and  boards.  Tbe  lengths,  however,  on  tbe  whole,  run 
sli^tly  shorter  than  shipments  from  tliose  countries. 

rrices. — ^Prices  for  Latvian  softwood  lumber  are  usually  quoted 
separately  on  each  item  but,  during  the  spring  of  1927,  the  market 
for  an  average  specification  of  deals  and  battens  was  approximately 
£14  10s.  per  standard  for  "unsorted''  quality  pine  and  £15  for 
spruce,  c.  i.  f.  London  or  good  east  coast  United  Kingdom  port, 
with  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  standard  additional  for  good  west  coast  port. 

In  third  and  fourth  quality  no  difference  is  made  between  pine  and 
spruce  and  they  are  usually  sold  mixed,  the  market  being  around 
£13  c.  i.  f.  London  or  good  east  coast  port,  with  the  usual  addition 
to  cover  the  extra  ocean  freight  rate  to  the  west  coast.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  shipper  will  sell  spruce  only  when  he  gets  an  increase  in 
the  price  to  cover  sorting  charges,  and  a  bit  more. 

POIiAMD  OfiCLUDINO  FREE  POST  OF  DANZIG) 

Practically  all  Polish  sawmills  are  in  the  eastern  interior  of  the 
country  and  lumber  must  be  transported  to  Danzig  by  rail  for 
export.  This  railroad  service  is  often  uncertain  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  with  certainty  just  when  cars  will  reach  port  after  leaving 
the  interior  mill.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  for  exporters  to  wait 
until  their  stocks  are  moving  to  the  port  and  then  sell  for  delivery 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  estimated  date  of  their  arrival  at  Danzig. 
These  exporters  are  not  in  a  position  to  store  their  lumber  at  Danzig 
for  indefinite  periods  as  heavy  charges  accrue  and  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  be  shipped  as  soon  as  possible  after  arrival  to  avoid  these 
chaises* 

Veiy  little  business  is  done  with  Poland  on  a  f.  o.  b.  basis  as, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  storing  at  Danzig,  exporters 
prefer  to  do  their  <|wii  chartering  rather  than  bold  stocks  to  suit 
buyers'  convenience.  When  f.  o.  b.  mnttmim  m  made,  however, 
shippers  frequently  insist  that,  if  shipment  is  delayed  beyond  a 
certain  date,  a  fixed  amount  of  rent  per  month  shall  be  paid  to  cover 
tbe  storage  costs. 

Since  1921 ,  the  first  year  for  which  statistics  aro  available  for  Poland 
as  an  independent  country,  imports  of  lumber  from  it  into  the  United 
Kingdom  have  made  rapid  progress.   The  reasons  for  i3m  MO  various. 
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aa  importaot  one  being  the  development  of  "miH-run"  quality 
which  entails  the  minimum  of  sorting  and  consequently  enables 
exporters  to  accept  prices  with  which  shippers  in  the  north  European 
coimtnes  could  not  compete  in  the  British  market. 

Impj)rts  of  softwood  himber  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Foland,  for  the  years  indicated,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1921.,   

Loads  I 

37, 477 
105.  a33 
192,319 
323,889 
246,756 

6ii,m 

£245,1911 
434,981 
1,030,223 
1,524,621 
1,067,780 
%  068, 251 

iii8.,iiii."''zi'ii"i.'iii'r    ■    —  

>  :lj|HMi  mtoA  m  leot  hmr4  measoro. 


Qualiites  and  #jMa)icalioiwi.— Both  pine  and  spruce  lumber  is 
imported  from  Poland  in  "unsorted"  (first,  second,  and  third), 
miU-nin,"  and  "  third  and  fourth  "  qualities,  stock  from  the  Vilna  dis- 
tnct  bemg  considt  red  the  best.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  "unsorted" 
does  not  contain  any  fourths,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Sweden 
and  Finland.  Of  these  qualities  "milT-run"  is  much  favored  in  the 
United  Kmgdoin  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  and  the  development 
of  it  has  been  a  considerable  factor  in  increasing  the  sale  of  Polish 
lumber.  "MUl-run''  includes  the  full  run  of  the  log  as  it  falls  from 
the  saw  with  fifths  and  sixths  out,  so  that  a  minimum  amount  of 
sortiiig  and  little  storage  space  is  required.  There  is  naturally  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  "mill-run"  (quality  of  the  different 
manufacturers,  but  these  are  well  known  to  the  British  importers 
and  prices  paid  in  accordance  therewith.  The  policy  of  Polish 
lumber  exporters  of  selling  special  as  well  as  random  lengths  has  also 
helped  its  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Specifications  are  similar 
to  those  from  the  north  European  and  Baltic  countries,  the  largest 
sizes  cut  being  3  by  9  and  1 1  inches,  with  small  quantities  of  4  by  9 
and  11  mches,  are  imported  although  the  lengths  run  longer  on  an 
average. 

Pobsh  pine  on  the  whole  is  coarse-grained,  hard,  and  has  numerous 
large  knots,  making  it  unsuitable  forremanufacturing,  while  the  spruce 
is  short  grained  and  splits  rather  easily.  Neither  of  them  stores 
weU,  deteriorating  rapidly  m  the  British  climate.  Both  are  used 
largely  for  house  building  and  in  the  box  and  case  making  industries, 
w^hile  considerable  quantities  of  pine  are  used  for  the  manufaotuie 
of  paving  blocks. 

Prices.—The  low  price  at  which  it  can  be  bought,  also  the  policy 
of  seUuig  spccud  (for  which  they  obtain  an  additional  10s.  to  20s. 
per  standard)  as  well  as  random  lengths,  has  helped  the  sale  of 
Folish  softwood  himber  in  the  British  market.  * 

Most  of  the  Polish  softwood  is  sold  on  a  price  basis,  importers  being 
willmg  to  put  up  with  irregularities  such  as  uncertainty  of  delivery, 
on  TOcount  of  the  low  price  of  the  lumber  in  question,'  as  compared 
with  snnilar  stock  from  other  countries. 

Prices  for  Polish  pine  and  spruce,  like  the  Latvian,  an  quoted 
separately  on  ewsh  item  but  no  difference  is  made  between  pine  and 
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snruce.  For  a  f ak  specification  of  deals  and  battens  in  either  species, 
the  market  during  the  spring  of  1927  in  ''unsorted"  quality  wm 
approximately  £14  5s.  per  standard  c.  i.  f.  London  or  good  east  coast 
uort,  with  the  usual  additions  or  deductions  for  other  sizes,  btock 
from  the  Vilna  district,  being  better  than  the  general  average  of 
Polish  shipments,  brought  around  10s.  per  standard  more.  At  the 
same  tune,  "mill-run"  quality  was  quoted  about  £13  10s.,  and 
"third  and  fourth"  quality  £12  15s.,  all  c.  i.  f.  If  i^don  or  good  east 
coast  port,  with  the  addition  of  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  i^er  standard  for  delivery 
to  the  west  coast  to  cover  higher  oceaii  frekht  j;^,^-^^  J*JJ[^^^^ 
fourth"  qualities  are  sometunes  sold  "mixed,"  but  more  often  m 
spruce  only  or  pine  only. 

ESTONIA 

Spruce  and  pine  lumber  from  Estonia  is  considered  of  better  texture 
and  manufacture  than  stock  from  the  more  southerly  Baltic  countries. 
It  is  imported  in  the  same  grades  and  specifications  as  the  Latvian  and 
used  for  similar  purposes.  The  principal  loading  ports  are  Reval  and 
Pemau.  Like  Latvian,  the  Estonian  softwood  lumber  mdustry  spe- 
cializes m  the  manufacture  of  sizes  and  lengths  used  by  the  Bntisn 
freight-car  building  trade.  .  ,  , 

British  imports  of  softwoods  from  Estonia  have  shown  a  progressive 
increase  since  1921,  when  they  amounted  to  only  20,716  loads  valued 
at  £120,182,  and  in  1925  they  had  risen  to  136,217  loads  valued  at 
£580,084. 

UTH1IANIA 

Owing  to  differences  between  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  1920,  ter- 
minatmg  in  the  seizure  of  VUna  and  closure  of  the  River  Niemen 
for  floafing  logs  from  that  region,  exports  of  lumber  from  the  latter 
country  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  practically  brought  to  a  stand- 
still and  in  1925  amounted  to  only  3,830  loads  valued  at  £19»p7. 

Logs  from  the  VHna  district,  in  the  meantime,  were  diverted  to 
the  River  Vistula  and  exported  as  lumber  through  Danzig.  Ihe 
floating  of  logs  to  Memel,  the  principal  center  of  the  Lit-huam^n 
lumber  trade,  had  not  been  resumed  and,  until  it  is,  it  is  improbable  that 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  will  show  any  material  increase. 

CINTBAL  E0ROPBAN  SOfTWOOBS 

Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  are  the  most  important 
central  European  countries  shipping  softwoods  to  the  United  King- 
dom While,  however,  imports  from  Rumania  have  been  shown  in 
British  official  statistics  for  many  years  the  other  two  countries 
mentioned,  only  having  been  created  sovereign  States  by  the  treaty 
of  Versailles,  did  not  appear  until  1921.  .   .  ^  •     x  xu 

Generally  speaking,  lumber  from  central  Europe  is  inferior  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  European  varieties,  but  the  low  pnce  at  which  it 
is  sold  has  been  an  important  factor  m  furthermg  ite  sale. 

Imports  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  rough  lumber  with  a  httle 
square  sami  timber,  few  sawmills  being  equipped  with  planing 
facilities  in  those  countries  from  which  it  is  obtamed.  ihe  stock 
as  a  rule  is  square  edged,  bright,  and  well  manufactured,  the  Swedish 
type  of  gang  saw  being  universally  used,  and  altogether  presents  an 
exceient  appearance.   The  wood,  however,  is  brittle,  splits  easily, 
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and  does  not  store  well,  deteriorating  rapidly  if  exposed  to  till©  weiitlier, 
and  for  that  reason  must  pass  into  consumption  as  soon  as  possible 
after  arnval  before  it  is  affected  by  the  damp  climate  characteristic 
of  the  British  Isles.  A  few  years  ago  considerable  trouble  arose 
tlirough  the  arrival  of  many  shipments  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Ru- 
mama  showmg  a  large  percentage  of  brown  streak  which,  while 
scarcely  noticeable  when  the  stock  was  dry,  became  very  pronounced 
f  ^\   According  to  one  of  the  foremost  British  agents 

handling  liunber  from  these  countries  this  was  caused  through 
overfelhng,  so  that  krge  quantities  of  logs  lay  in  the  woods  for 
monlhs  before  being  sawn  into  lumber  and  much  dissatisfaction  was 
caused  among  buyers  on  this  account.  Whether  this  is  the  correct 
explanation  or  not  is  immaterial,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was 
considered  a  very  serious  defect  and  became  the  basis  of  many  heavy 
claims,  rhis  trouble,  however,  has  now  been  laigely  eliminated,  and 
limber  showmg  brown  streak  is  shipped  only  ia  the  "inferior"  or 
fourth  quauty  to-day. 

The  bulk  of  the  British  imports  are  of  spruce  or  wMtewood,  only  a 
smaU  quantity  of  pme  or  redwood,  as  it  is  caUed,  being  received 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia,  while  Rumania  furnishes 
spnice  only.  Shipments  are  generally  m  "unsorted"  (first,  second, 
and  third)  quahty.  Occasional  sales  of  "inferior"  or  fourth  are  made, 
bill  of  ladLg        sliipped  under  a  separate  mait  and  on  a  separate 

-^fT^!??'''^f  ^  ^/^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  imports  of  central  European 
softwood  lumber  durmg  1925: 


Gomitrj 

Qnaiilltj 

ViiM 

Rumania  

Loads  I 
119, 619 
106,683 
16»740 

£495,267 
499,944 
77,153 
40^063 

>  Load  equals  600  feet  board  measiin. 


The  prmcipal  use  of  central  European  spruce  is  for  house  con- 
slruclion  of  the  cheapr  type  where  cost  is  a  prime  consideration 
Ijaige  quan^ties  are  also  used  by  the  box  and  case  making  industries. 
.  /  ^      suitable  for  miDwoik  but  is  mostiy  remanuf actured 

mto  flooring  and  shelvmg  in  local  planmg  mills. 

Ihere  IS  httle  difference  in  value  between  the  lumber  shipped 
ironi  any  of  these  countries,  its  price  depending  to  a  large  extent^ 
me  demand  and  the  quantity  available  for  export.  Unfke  the  north 
l?>uropean  lumber  market,  prices  are  not  made  from  a  "base"  with 
additions  and  deductiona  for  the  various  siies,  but  the  price  varies 
according  to  the  market,  ilso  the  speciication  buyers  require. 

BIIMANIA 

Imports  of  softwood  lumber  from  Rumania  steadily  diminished 
before  the  Great  War,  and  by  1913,  according  to  British  official 
statistics,  had  ceased  altogether,  none  whatever  bemg  received  during 
that  year    The  war  naturally  cut  off  all  exports,  but  a  start  was  made 

iTJa  A  '^^tclai^^^  imports  had  reached  a  total  of  119,619 
loads  valued  at  £495,267. 
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The  following  table  shows  imports  of  Rumanian  rough  softwood 
lumber  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  indicated: 


Year 

Quantity 

ValoA 

Loads  > 
253 
10,720 
81,472 
79,678 
119,619 

£1.800 
46,948 
356,963 
339,173 

 ■  ■  

1  Low!  equals  600  feet  board  measnve. 


Only  a  few  firms  in  Rumania  are  familiar  with  the  lumber  requu^ 
ments  of  the  British  market,  the  bulk  of  that  country's  export  trade 
being  with  the  near  eastern  countries,  which  have  always  been  Uieir 
main  outlet.  Galatz  on  the  Danube,  and  Constanza  on  the  Black 
Sea,  are  the  principal  ports  of  loading,  the  latter  bemg  open  practi- 
callv  all  the  year  round,  while  Galatz  is  usuaUy  icebound  from  October 
or  November  until  the  foUowing  April  or  May,  owmg  t«  the  D^ube 
freezino^  over.  Rumanian  softwood  imported  by  the  Umted  King- 
dom consists  entirely  of  spruce  lumber  of  ''unsorted"  quahty  m 
specifications  similar  to  those  shipped  by  the  north  European  coun- 
tnes  and  is  sold  either  as  Rumanian  or  Galatz  whitewood,  after  the 
port  of  loading  of  that  name.  The  lengths  as  a  rule  run  f wrly  long, 
which  is  an  attraction  to  the  British  buyer.  Imports  of  Rumanian 
lumber  are  widely  distributed  over  the  west  coast  of  Great  Bntain, 
liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  to  a  small 
extent  Scotland,  being  the  principal  ports  of  entry.  The  reason  or 
its  use  being  restricted  to  these  districts  is  principally  that  lor  build- 
ing purposes  they  prefer  spruce  to  pine,  and  also  because  large 
quantities  of  cheap  lumber  are  used  for  packing  cases  by  the  Lan- 
cashire textile  trade.  London  also  uses  considerable  ot  it  tor  cheap 
packing  cases  and  boxes,  but  little  for  building  purposes. 

Duraig  the  early  summer  of  1927  the  market  for  an  average  speci- 
fication  of  deals,  battens,  scantlings,  and  boards,  was  approxunately 
£15  to  £15  10s.  per  standard  (1,980  feet  board  measure)  c.  i.  f.  regular 
United  Kingdom  ports,  or  from  30s.  to  £2  per  standard  below  that 
for  the  lesser  known  and  poorer  Finnish  stocks. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Most  of  the  Czechoslovakian  lumber  arriving  in  Great  Britain  m 
loaded  in  vessels  at  Hamburg;  it  having  been  shipped  to  that  port 
either  by  raH  or  in  barges  down  the  Elbe  River.  This  river,  however, 
is  usually  frozen  over  during  January  and  February,  and  conse- 
quently is  not  open  for  traffic  during  those  months.       , .  ,  . 

Most  of  the  softwood  lumber  imported  is  spruce,  which  is  some- 
times sold  as  Bohemian  whitewood  although  there  is  no  recognized 
name  for  it,  the  description  used  being  largely  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  dealer.  In  adStion  to  the  spruce,  smaU  quantities  of  pine 
occasionally  enter  the  market,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  exceed  10 

per  cent  of  the  total  raiport.        .  ,    ,  .         .«   ^.        .    i     , , 
Czechoslovakian  spruce  is  furnished  in  specifications  similar  to 
those  of  northern  Europe,  in  lengths  10  feet  and  longer  with  a  very 
small  percental  of  5  to  9  foot  ends  which  are  not  usually  shipped  by 
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^^^^^^^^^'^^''''1''^''  ■  1^^^^"^'^^"^^^%  be  bought  in  special 
lengths  a  coMidereble  attractioii  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
stock  seMs  for  slightly  less  than  Rumanian  as  a  rule,  tho  market 
value  for  an  averap  specification  during  the  early  summer  of  1927 

„..!!, "lilt  "fJ"^  spruce  lumber  is  received  from  Yugoslavia  the 

traX  'It  l'"7  H  o'  .l'ttle  -n.p<.rtance  to  the  British  import 
mf»lf;„  as  Bosnian  whitewood  and  imported  in  unsorted 

quality,  a  nuxture  of  hrst,  second,  and  tliird  only.    The  principal 

^Z^L'fll"''  •"^ - 

Bosnian  spruce  is  similar  to  the  Rumanian  and  Czechoalovakiam: 
It  has  a  decided  tendency  to  split  and  does  not  store  well 

,  Sbipmaite  as  a  rule  are  well  manufactured  and  bright  and  aU 
M«M  from  2  by  3  inches  to  4  by  1 1  inches  are  furnished  Lengths  are 
«^.^/i  *  imiwrtere  frequently  requite  a  percentage  of  18 
feet  Mid  longer  to  be  mduded  in  their  specification.  "Unsorted" 
quality  of  Yugoslavian  simice  lumber  ordmarily  sells  for  5s.  to  1  Os  ner 
stMidard  leas  Uian  Cze^oslovakjan.  SmaU  quantities  of  pine  or 
redwood  lumb«-  also  railroad  ties  are  received,  but  the  w6od  has 
n^f  f**»«**«*»iy  for  this  latter  purpose  on  account  of  its 

not  holdmg  the  spikes  used  to  fasten  the  nul  chairs  firm,  and  the 
deeded  tendency  it  has  to  split  In  addition  to  the  lumber,  effort^ 
are  being  made  to  mtroduce  "black  pine"  ^Pinus  mgrimm  or  Pinus 
Ant?,V?,  ^•'"Pta"'^  of  Montenegro  as  a  substitute  for 

DOMiiaii  pitcn  pine.  this  wood  contams  a  laree  amoiint  of 
tlTn-l'^  >    ■'  '•"''''.'y  ""^^  °f  tunber  are  shipped  to 

?1  ^f,^*'.2°  per  cent  31  to  34  feet,  and  10  per  cent 

to  40  feet;  occasionally  longer  lengths  are  furnished  but  they  are 

size  ordinarily,  about  20 
per  cent  10  by  10  mches  to  11  by  11  inches,  60  per  cent  12  bv  !"> 
mches,  and  20  per  cent  larger  dunensions.  The  quantity  available"! 
however,  is  small  and  is  not  likelj  to  lave  any  effect  on  the  sales 
rfsouthem  pme,  with  which  it  can  not  be  compaied  as  a  structural 

GBBMANT 

Although  not  generally  thought  of  as  a  lumber  producmg  country. 
Gerniany  does  ship  some  pme  and  spruce  to  the  United  Eimgdom! 
All  the_  quantity,  however,  credited  to  that  country  m  British  sta- 
tistics does  not  necessarily  originate  within  its  bouncfaries,  but  proba- 
bty  a  portion  is  represented  by  stocks  from  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, passmg  through  for  export,  and  credited  to  Germany  in  error. 

AMERICAN  SOFTWOODS- 

80UTHBRN  HNK 

Southern  pine,  or  pitch  pine  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  firet  American  woods  to  be  mtroduced  to  the  British  lumber 
maifeet,  reference  being  made  to  it  in  a  Liverpool  agent's  circular 
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dated  February  1,  1823,  the  stock  in  th"}*  «*y,^g 

exceeding  3,000  cubic  feet.    Two  years  later,  t^e  sam*  comp^^ 

circular  stated,  "Pitch  pme  seldom  enquired  for,  the  miportation  h»t 

year  was  only  20,170  cubic  feet  and  stock  is  considerable. 

^  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  th°«e  for  1926  for 

the  same  districtf  which  show  the  great  expansion  m  tl f  t^^f 

that  time.  Mai^chest^r,  of  course,  was  "lo*  ^  ,««7°fJ."H^„XaI 
years  later,  when  the  ship  canal  was  built,  so  t^^^t  all  iniports  lor  that 
aistrict  neJjessarily  passed  through  Liverpool  100  y?ars  ago  I  he 
imports  of  southern  pme  m  1926  at  Liverpool  includmg  Bir^ 
anrGarston)  were:  Sawn  timber  649,000  cubic  feet  and  lumber 
842,000  cubic  feet;  at  Manchester,  sawn  timber  704,000  cubic  feet 

and  lumber  580,000  cubic  feet.  „^„„;„»iiw 
The  early  imports  were  in  the  form  of  hewn  timber  'jsed  prmcipally 
for  masts  Ld  spars  of  saihng  vessels,  the  budding  of  which  at  t^^ 
I«riod  was  an  important  part  of  the  British  shipbuilding  mdustry. 


ns.  Wi— Et»iilfc«  sootlMni  pine  sawn  tiralw.  "  A  pause  for  dinner" 

A  little  later  sawn  timber  made  its  appearance  and  for  niany  years 
the  importation  of  southern  pine  was  confined  ahuost  exclusively  to 
iimbSVith  a  few  deals  for  stowage  purposes  and  not  until  miwh 
later  were  the  higher  qualities  of  lumber  brought  m.  Most  ^pments 
were  made  in  sailing  vessels,  and  the  problem  of  getting  tiie  timber 
which  was  so  much  longer  than  anythmg  contemplated  when  the 
vessels  were  built,  through  the  hatches  was  a  difficult  one  This 
was  overcome,  however,  by  cuttmg  opening  m  the  bows,  caUed  bow 
ports,"  through  which  the  timber  was  loaded  and  discharged 
^  For  many  years  southern  pine  in  the  British  lumber  trade  was 
associated  with  such  porta  as  6arien,  Savannah,  MobUe,  Pf  cagoula, 
and  Pensacola,  and  not  until  later  years  were  ?biPn;«^^/^^«'X 
from  New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur,  Galveston,  and  Gulfport,  m  any 

"^"■^rSritish  demand  has  always  been  largely  for  the  long-leaf 
variety,  shOTtJeaf  stock  nevw  finding  more  tiian  a  very  smaU  mai  iset. 
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W,.ft «  !  European  countries.    It  cau  jronerally  he  bought  in  special 

Ifoff  111!  r''^^^^^^^  ^'''^^^  Kingdom.  This 

stoek  sells  for  slightly  less  tlniri  liu.nariiHu  hs  a  ruh^   the  market 

value  for  an  average  specification  durinir  the  ejirlv  suinmer  of  1<)'^7 

rfr*L''f?~!^'™*^^^^^^  ^^^'^  i'^'  ^^^^^dard  c.  i.  f.  regurar 

United  Kingdom  ports.  ^ 

YUGOSLAVIA 

While  some  rough  spruce  lumber  is  received  from  Yugoslavia  the 
quantity  IS  sum  1  anrf  of  little  importance  to  the  British  import 

n  !  and  imported  in  unsorted 

(inahtv  a  mixture  ol  hrst,  second,  and  third  only.  The  principal 
ports  ot  loadmK  are  l^iume,  Trieste,  and  Gruz,  or  Gravosa,  as  it  is 
some limes  called. 

it  h^l'TJZT!  'V"""'."'  '"r"'"  Rumanian  and  CzechodovakiBii; 
It  nas  a  decided  teudency  to  split  and  does  not  store  well 

Shipments  as  a  rule  are  well  nmnuliutured  imd  [muht  and  all 
sizes  from  2  by  3  inches  to  4  by  1 1  inches  mv  furnished.  Len-fhs  are 
long  as  a  rule  and  miporters  lief|uently  Te(|iiire  a  percentasre  of  18 
feet  and  longer  to  be  included  in  their  specihcation.  "Unsorted" 
quality  of  YugodaviMi  spruce  lumber  ordiuarUy  sells  for  5s.  to  1  Os  ner 
stMidard  less  than  Czechoslovakian.  Small  quantities  of  pine  or 
redwood  lumber,  also  railroad  ties,  are  received,  but  the  wood  has 
w  r?A-^'^  satisfactory  for  this  latter  purpose  on  account  of  its 
d^idpJ*fei^L'fr  to  fasten  the. raa  chairs  firm,  and  the 
decided  tendency  it  has  to  spht.  In  addition  to  the  lumber,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  mtroduce  "black  pine"  (Pinus  negrieans  or  Pinus 
amtrmea)  from-  the  mountains  of  Montenegro  as  a  substitute  for 
"ZIZ"^  southern  pme  in  the  British  marlet  under  the  name  of 

in  ^  P'k  ^  Z    ^^"^  contains  a  large  amount  of 

r   n      i'*"  •        ^''^l  quality  or  butt  cuts  of  timber  are  shipped  to 

^^f^^n  f  ^n'^^',-"  P'-'/entSl  to  34  feet,  and  10  per  cent 

S5  to  40  feet;  occasionally  longer  lenfrths  are  furnished  but  they  are 
unusual,  the  diineiisioiis  run  on  the  sinnll  size  ordinarily  about  ''O 
per  cent  10  by  10  inches  to  11  by  11  inches,  60  per  cent  12  bv  h 
inches,  and  20  per  cent  larsrer  dimensions.    The  quantity  ayaUable' 

ifT.Tth;™        ^  •'"^'"'y      'V'^''         '"■'^'•t       fhe  sales 

thnlter  ""^  ""^  structural 

GERMANY 

Although  not  generaUy  thought  of  as  a  lumber  prt)duciiig  country, 
Oermany  does  ship  some  pme  and  spruce  to  the  United  Kingdom! 
All  the_  quantity,  however,  credited  to  that  country  in  British  sta- 
tistics does  not  necessarily  originate  within  its  boundaries,  but  proba- 
bly a  portion  is  represented  by  stocks  from  Poland  and  C&echo- 
alovakia,  passing  through  for  export,  and  credited  to  Qennany  in  error. 

AMERICAN  SOFTWOODS 

SOUTHKBN  HNB 

P''"'."^  '*  '■«"^''  >n  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  .\niorican  \voods  to  be  introduced  to  the  British  lumber 
market,  leleieuce  bemg  made  to  it  in  a  Liverpool  agent's  circular 
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dated  February  1,  1823,  the  stock  in  that  city  being  stated  as  not 
exceed.!^' 3  OW  cubic  feet.    Two  years  later,  the  same  company's 
ciWai  stated  "  Fitch  pine  seldom  enquired  for,  the  iniportation  last 
year  was  only  20,170  cubic  feet  and  stock  is  ~derable. 
^  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  f"'-  ^^^G  or 

the  same  district,  wWch  show  the  great  ™ 
that  mst>.  Manchester,  of  course,  was  not  a  seapoit  un"l  "^'^fj 
years  later,  when  the  ship  canal  was  budt,  so  that  all  imports  toi  that 
district  neliessarily  passed  through  Liverpool  100  y?^i..,*^f ; 
imports  of  southern  pine  in  1926  at  Liverpool  (including  Bi  kcnhead 
Garston)  were:  Sawn  timber  649,000  cubic  feet  and  Uin  bor 
M2,000  cubic  feet;  at  Manchester,  sawn  tunber  704,000  cubic  ieet 
and  lumber  680,000  cubic  feet.  .  • 

The  early  im^rts  were  in  the  form  of  hewn  timber  used  prm"PaUy 
for  masts  and  ^ars  of  sailing  vessels,  the  building  of  which  at  that 
^Sd  was^  important  paxt  of  the  British  shipbuildmg  mdustry. 


Fig.  10.  -Hanling  southern  pine  sawn  timber.  "A  pause  lor  dinner" 


A  little  later  sawn  timber  made  its  appearance  and  or  many  vears 
the  importation  of  southern  pine  was  confined  "  "';.'^t       l'^'^  '-;  >  ^ 
timber  with  a  few  deals  for  stowage  purposes  imd        "ii  1  mu^^^^ 
later  were  the  higher  quahties  of  lumber  brought .  M";*.  f  •"PXr 
were  made  in  sailing  vessels,  and  the  problem  of  get  mg  tl^  timbei 
which  was  so  much  longer  than  anythmg  ^oiiteniplated  when  the 
vessels  were  built,  through  the  hatclies  was  a  difficult  one  Ib^ 
was  overcome,  however,  by  cutting  openings  in  the  bows,  called  bow 
noTts  "  throuo-h  which  the  timber  was  loaded  and  dischai^ed. 
^  Yor  many  years  southern  pine  in  the  Brit«h  lumber  trade  was 
associated  with  such  ports  as  Darien,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pascagouk, 
and  Pensacola,  and  not  until  later  years  were  shipments  received 
from  New  Orleans,  Port  Arthur,  Galveston,  and  GuHport,  m  any 

^"■The^British  demand  has  always  been  lai^ly  for  the  long-leaf 
variety,  short-leaf  stock  never  finding  more  than  a  vray  small  market. 
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The  ruiiaoii  for  this  is  that  southern  pine  has  never  been  favored  for 
ftiwutiire  making,  as  m  some  of  tlie  continental  countries,  the  less 
expensive  hajdwoods  being  preferred,  nor  for  interior  finish  and 
milbm  north  European  pine  being  used  almost  exclusively  for  these 
purposes.. 

^      7*^'  a  smaU  business  done  in  North  Carolina 

pme,  prmciprily  m  <h«ssed  and  matched  stock  for  office  partitions 

T^ifiT'  1       12  inch  diessed  for  shelving. 

Dunng  the  war,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  get  supplies,  so  thit 
other  species  were  substatated  and  the  market  has  never  been  regained 
It  can  well  be  said  that  pitch  pine  is  a  household  word  in  Great 
IJntam;  it  needs  no  recommendation  and  only  ite  increased  price 
smce  the  war  prevents  its  greater  use.  ^ 

^.rt^TJ^"'  Kmgdom  is  the  most  important 

loreign  market  for  southern  pme,  and  m  1926  took  over  97  000  000 
feet,  composed  of  approximately  52,000,000  feet  sawn  and  b'oOoIoOO 

^in^^JZ'^^J'  Zi  ^"'OOO'OOO  lumber  practically  ah  rough 
*K  tV  .How:ever  192b  was  a  year  of  great  industrial  depression  in 
the  L  nited  Kmgdoni,  for  which,  first  the  general  strike  of  May  1. 
foUowed  immediately  by  the  coal  strike,  which  lasted  until  the  fol- 
a1T3  November,  was  largely  responsible.  In  spite  of  this  unprece- 
aeniea  situation,  imports  of  southern  pine  were  only  about  11  000  000 
^.^fl^*^  the  previous  year.  Prior  to  the  war  southern  pine  'was 
frequently  imported  m  fdl  cargo  lots  of  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
feet,  on  accomt  of  the  inability  to  secure  liner  tonnage  to  many 
Bnfash  porta  from  the  producmg  districts,  and  also  because  tramp 
l^J^"^^  frequently  be  chartered  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  line? 
tonnage.  Smce  the  advmt  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
however  frequmt  regular  services  are  now  avaUable  to  most  of  the 
pnncipal  British  porta,  and  the  Iai«e  investment  necessary  for  f uU 
««rgoes  makM  thmi  undesirable  except  to  a  few  outports,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  Oie  import  trade  is  largely  done  iTpai^cel  lots  bv 
regular  Imm  buyers  opwating  chiefly  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 

tr-ZT"fh/7^u  7^  the  ocean  rate  on  southern  pine 

from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  which  most  of  it  is  shipped,  was 
quoted  at  $15  per  tho^Mod  feet  for  r^ukr  United  KiMd^porta 
such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  AvonmouthTand  Glaaeow. 
with  $1  extra  for  the  east  coast,  Ireland,  and  the  outporte.  Whei^ 
luu  cargoes  are  shipped  they  are  usually  made  on  a  Pix  Pinus  foira 
pt  charter,  but  as  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  total  import  is  carried 
m  iua  cargo  lots  detaUs  of  this  would  be  of  little  gener^interest 
th.  fct/  'T^^  -Bntish  statistics  do  not  give  separate  figur^  for 
tto  importe  of  southern  pme,  but  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
^"^K.^^-^  States  sources  and  published  in ''/oreigii  Co^"^ 
and  Navigafaon"  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  show  the  United 

fw^^*^"?*  fti P"'*'  Kingdom  in  1913  as 

OT^ti  rS^fiffl^*!?* ^flued  at  $5,621,107;  and  in  1926  as 
*';335,000  feet  board  measure,  valued  at  $4,391  239 

_  Only  venr  few  round  logs  were  imported  and  most  of  the  timber 
K  sawn,  onlv  roetaally  long  lengths  now  being  imported  hewn  The 
lumber,  with  the  exception  of  a  v«y  small  quantity  of  flooring  is  aU 
rou^hsawn.  •'       "Jiug,  isau 

fhwe  hwbeffli  considerable  decline  in  Uie  importation  of  southern 
pme  anoe  the  last  jae-war  year,  largely  owing  to  ita  increased  value 
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(causing  greater  use  of  substitutes  and  less  valuable  species^  i^^^^^^ 
JroZScSi  in  timber)  and  to  the  lesser  use  of  it  for  the  furnishing  of 

diurches  and  schools.  \ji  ^„r.\iaater  Bf>l- 

Import  ceniers.-Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London,  Mancliester,  Be^^ 
ta^t  «nH  Nr«wcastle-on-Tvne  are  the  principal  ports  ot  entry  lor 
iShem  ptotTn  tii:  United  Kingdom,  although  shipmenta  are  also 
received  at  many  other  ports. 

BPBCIPICATIONB 

Southern  pine  is  sold  in  the  United  IQngdom  f folding  to  the 
erading  rules  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Classification  as  of  1919  and  1923 
Kdljthe  Southern  Pine  Association  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  with 
which  the  British  import  trade  is  thoroughly  familiar. 

Deckina  -2y,  and  3  by  5  inches,  18  feet  and  longer,  2S  to  27 feet  Imeal  average^ 

th«e,  m  by  8  inches  and  ^;der  ^l^^bTg  U  taches,  chiefly  3  and  4  by  9 
'A  i"nitn^r;  W  ^^ih'Ctl  'A  »n|erflM  and  IK.  by  3 

""l^n^^^f^'^^^ppr^  WW  ^« 

in  deals  and  3  by  6  inches  not  being  favored.  .  j  ^ 

•^ZZ  ^r^^'Z'V'^^iy^  inch^  8  inches^  ^^/ee. 

and  up,  28  feet  lineal  average;  9  by  9  inches       up,  average  30  "mbic^eet,  io 
feet  aSi  up;  9  by  9  inches  and  "p  average,  3^  cubic  feet,  1^ 

Sp^^v^gt  40iu*Sc^fXT2  l^tX^'"^'^ 
"itri^iSlleS  sTfM  up.  15  by  15  laches  and  up,  and  100  cubic 
average. 

Before  the  war  some  railroad  ties  of  southern  pine  were  used  but 
since  that  time  their  price  has  made  it  impoBsible  for  them  to  compete 
with  other  less  valuable  species. 

PRINCIPAL  USES 

For  many  years  southern  pine  decking  was  extensively  used  in 
Brit^Ih  shipyards,  but  with  the  great  surplus  o^, ^^^^  r^uc^ 
volume  of  trade  after  the  postwar  boom  had  collapsed  this  industey 
sunk  to  exceedingly  low  proportions.  , .  ,    u-     •  j„„t^ 

Cost  is  now  the  prime  consideration  in  ttie  shipbuilding  mdustry, 
and  dthough  the  merite  of  this  species  for  decking  Purposes  are 
Emitted,  ite  use  has  been  supplanted  to  a  T^^^^ff  * 

otiier  sDecies  less  expensive.   Extra  pnme  lumber  is  largely  used 
for  ttieTuS^of^urches  and  schools.    Of  recent  years,  however 
l2e^  for  souaiem  pine  for  this  purpose  has  been  considerably 
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reduced  owing  to  other  species  being  favored.  Qua  of  the  best  saiers 
m  this  market  is  9-inch  Rio  deals,  used  largely  for  the  manufacture 
?/tS*^^^  complete  details  of  which  are  given  in  the  section  on 

Flooniig  In  addition,  2  by  3  and  6  inches,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
3  by  9  mches,  in  the  same  grade  are  used  in  fairly  large  quantities  for 
the  manufacture  of  mattress  frames.  The  demand  for  flfuthem  pine 
flooring  is  quite  small,  the  bulk  used  being  made  in  local  saw- 
mills out  of  Rio  deals  and  sawn  timber.  Hewn  timber  is  used  to 
some  extent  for  railway  signal  posts,  in  shipyards,  and  for  dock 
construction  and  other  purposes  where  extremely  large  sizes  are 
required.  ^ 

Kiln-dried  saps  have  never  been  used  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  small  quantities  only  being  imported  for  interior 
finish,  the  backing  of  high-class  furniture,  and  1  by  12  inch  dressed  for 
shelving  purposes. 

The  building  of  docks  requires  a  vety  large  amount  of  timber  for 
temporary  bulkheading  and  this  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  demand 
for  southern  pine  timber  in  this  country;  other  uses  being  ship  booms, 
steamship  landing  and  am»dement  piers,  at  seaside  resorts^,  break- 
waters, and  canal  locks.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  manv  of  the  British  seaports  are  situated  on  tidal  rivers,  and  the 
docks,  unlike  most  American,  are  not  piers  built  out  in  the  water  but 
are  dug  out  of  the  land,  forming  an  inland  water  basin.  Superstruc- 
tures at  pitheads  in  the  colliery  districts  also  constitute  an  important 
outlet. 

Heavy  constniction  work  uses  large  quantities  of  both  sawn  timber 
and  6  by  12  inch,  particularly  where  a  long  span  is  mqmmd  such  as 
m  bridge  construction. 

_  For  cutting  up,  where  small  quantities  of  special  sizes  are  required, 
timber  is  generally  used  and  the  quantity  consumed  for  this  pur- 
pose must  be  considerable. 

In  some  of  the  British  shipyards  decking  is  still  manufactured 
out  of  sawn  timber.  40  cubic-foot  average,  12  by  12  inches  and  up 
being  most  frequently  used  for  this  purpose. 

(hmpdHwfK—^CB  the  war  competition  from  other  species  and 
materials  has  been  most  severe  in  the  United  Kingdom,  largely  on 
account  of  the  increased  valud  of  southern  pine.  Price  in  most  Imes 
of  industry  is  now  a  prime  consideration,  and  regardless  of  personal 
preference,  low  cost  usually  wins  out.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  con- 
crete piling  has  made  considerable  headway  for  dock  construction, 
also  for  railway  signal  posts,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  use  for  these 
purposes  will  mcrease  in  the  future.  Southern  pine  has  also  been 
replaced  to  some  extent  by  Douglas  fir  and  laminated  deals  are  also 
bemg  used  in  place  of  timber  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  in 
heavy  constniction  work. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a  limited  market  for  southern  pine  rail- 
road ties,  but  for  some  yeai-s  now  they  have  been  unable  to  compete 
with  less  valuable  species. 

Of  iato  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Bosnian  black 
pine  into  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the  name  of  Bosnian  pitch 

§me,  as  a  substitute  for  the  genuine  variety  shipped  from  the  United 
tates.   Only  small  quantities  of  suitable  timber  are  available  for 
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cxDort  however,  and  in  spite  of  its  much  lower  price  little  head- 
waThisZ^^^^^  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  a  senous 
contender. 

COMPLAINTS  FROM  BRITISH  BUTBB8 

There  are  few  complaints  made  by  British  buyers  against  southern 
pbe^^^Ttliatofhilh price,  themost^mousof  these  bemg  irregular 
sawing- aSd  discolored  sap.  It  is  doubtful,  however  l^^npl  Hon^ 
plainte-  are  more  than  nught  normaUy  be  expected  "^  business  done 
S»  a  natural  product  and,  generaUy  speakmg,  shipments  are  quite 
satisfactory. 

BXTENBION  POBSIBIUTIEB 

For  ordinary  purposes  there  would  «feni  to  be  U^e  prospecte^for 
the  increased  \.se  of  southern  pine  in  the  ^^'^.^^'''^■^^ 
petition  from  substitutes  and  less  vahiable  species  is  hkely  to  mcrease 
mther  than  grow  less,  so  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  extension,  other 
outlets  than  those  at  present  wiU  have  to  »e  develop^. 

The  most  favorable  of  these  would  seem  to  be  for  floor  b  ocks 
short-length  strip  flooring.    As  already  stated,  ^"t^em  pme  needs 
no  recommendation  in  tins  market    It  is  weU  and  f«^™y 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
price  prevents  its  greater  use.    The  high  ocean  freight  rate  from  the 
States  to  the  United  Kingdom  effectu^y  prevente  the  greater 
u^  of  the  lower  grades  so  that  it  is  for  the  higher  grades  that  new 
Ste  must  be  developed.    For  these,  however,  there  is  an  economic 
limit  and  in  ordinary  specifications  no  mcreased         probable     1  ak- 
ine  all  factors  into  consideration,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  way  to 
Sfr^  ttie  use  of  southern  pine  in  Great  Bnta.n  is  by  devel« 
market  for  such  stock  as  can  be  manufac  ured  b/ ,^\°fer  "tiliza^^^ 
of  the  log  than  at  present  practiced,  or  by  the  sale  of  short  lengths  in 
domestic  and  export  dimensions  which  are  accumul^ed  dunng  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  which  can  be  sold  at  a  sufficient  discount 
mder  the  price  for  regular  lengths  as  t»  induce  their  use 

In  order  to  develop  tliis  trade  it  wiU  be  nece^ary  for  American 
manufacturei-s  to  cooperate  very  closely  with  thar  Bn*^h^nts 
and  a  nontechnical  description  of  the  ^ad^,  ^f^^^ 
would  be  of  considerable  value  because  the  Amencan  grad^  are 
totally  unknown  in  the  British  Imnber  trade.    Of  great  mportance 
however,  in  introducing  new  grades  or  sizes  to  a  foreign  market  is 
continuity  of  supply,  and  little  benefit  wiU  accrue  "J^^^  buyers  can 
safely  reckon  on  setting  regular  deliveries.    Of  equal  .wnporten^^  ^« 
r^arity  of  suppUes  is  stability  of  pnces,  and  unless  wide  or  constant 
fluctuations  can  be  prevented  it  will  be  exceedingly  djA'cult  to  pei- 
8U«le  importers  to  carry  stocks  of  new  items    If  .this  can  be  do  e  tJ^^^ 
time  woidd  appear  opportune  for  their  mtroduction  and  \vith  caretui 
and  proper  handling  ihe  demand  for  them  should  show  a  steady 
inrarease. 

DOUGLAS  FIR 

Douglas  lir  is  usually  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  either  as  British 
Columbian  or  Oregon  pine,  spmetim««  as  Columbian  pme  but  seldom 
under  its  true  name  of  Dou^as  fir.   It  has  been  known  m  Hie  Umted 
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Kingdom  for  many  years,  the  first  sMpments  arriving  in  full  sailinir^ 
veMel  cargoes  by  way  of  Capo  Horn  about  50  years  ago. 

These  early  shipments  consisted  ahnost  entirely  of  the  smaller 
mwm.  UmUm,  principally  12  to  14  inches  sauare,  in  long  lengths,  and 
wmm  used  largely  for  temporary  bulkheacMng  in  dock  building  and 
other  construction  work  where  long  lengths  were  desired.  In  addi- 
tion  to  timber  small  quantities  of  deals  used  for  stowage  purposes 
were  also  included  m  these  cargoes.  ~o   *-  r 

The  fact  that  it  had  to  be  imported  in  full  cargo  lots,  necessitating 
a  large  inyestment  coupled  with  the  limited  demand,  considera^ 
retarded  its  sale.  While  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1914 
brought  the  source  of  supply  many  thousands  of  miles  nearer  and 
naade  liner  parcels  possible,  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  these 
Changed  conditions  until  the  tennination  of  the  World  War  in  1919 
bmce  that  time  the  full-cargo  business  has  completely  disappeared 
imports  being  almost  exclusively  in  parcel  lots  by  regular  liners  ' 

Douglas  ir  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Bntish  Columbia.  Unfortunately  British  sta- 
tistics do  not  give  separate  figures  for  this  species,  but  that  its  use  is 
steadily  growmg  in  this  market  is  unquestionable.  The  large  sizes 
m  which  It  can  be  obtained,  its  comparative  freedom  from  defects 
and  relatively  low  <yst  are  gradually  overcoming  the  inherent  prej- 
udice of  the  Bntish  consuming  industries.  Thm  desire  to  trade 
wiihrn  the  J^.mpuB  has  also  stimulated  trade  in  this  species  and  in 
response  to  representations  by  the  Dominion  authorities,  mmy 
public  and  semipublic  bodies  such  as  railroads  and  munidpalitiw 
now  mcJude  it  m  their  tenders  where  formerly  other  species  oiify  were 
speciiieci. 

TT  c'J^'f  T^?  ^'^P'''?  ^^^^  Douglas  fir  compiled  by  the 
tHiit^d  States,  the  following  figures  taken  from  "Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States"  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  that  exports  of  Douglas  fir  to  the  United  Kingdom 
^  lilt  amounted  to  18,664,000  board  feet,  valued  at  $610,584  and 
in  1925  amounted  to  39,177,000  board  feet,  valued  at  »1,U5,992. 

SPBCIinCATIONS 

The  demand  for  Douglas  fir  by  the  British  lumber  trade  is  prind- 
pally  for  decking,  No.  2  clear  and  better,  and  merchantable  qualities. 
1  he  specitications  are  many  and  various,  those  most  in  demand  being 
as  loiiows ' 

Deckifig.--2}4  and  3  by  5  inches,  20  feet  and  longer  to  average  28  to  30  feet 

f^'^  ''^^^r^^^^^hy  10  inches  and  wider,  12  feet  and  longer: 
3  and  4  by  9  and  11  inches,  12  feet  and  longer;  1,  IW,  l}k,  and  2  bv  S  inchei 

a  ^r.T^u''a^'~f^\^-  ^V^'^^J?'.*?  *®  ^        *      12  inches,  16  to  32  feet: 
^ti'^^  11  1^  ^eet  and  longer;  10  by  10  to  2^  by  24  inches 

?n  f  ^P.y       14  16  feet  and  longer;  ties  8  fee^e  iLhes  by 

a^^^m  w^r'"'^.?i'^*>l!®  &y  5  '"^"l^^i  crossing^  a  by  12  ^  IhTlti^l 
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TERMS  OF  SALE 


Practically  all  sales  to  tliis  market  are  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis  and  on 
terms  of  the  current  list  as  published  by  the  Pacific  Lumber  Insiiec- 
tion  Bureau  (Inc.),  Seattle,  Wash.,  whose  certificate  as  to  quantity, 
grade,  and  condition  is  attached  to  the  documents  and  must  be 
considered  as  final.  While  some  importers  object  to  these  terms, 
the  difficulty  m  getting  them  accepted  is  becoming  less. 


HAMBLIMO  OF  IMPORTS 


On  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  Douj^las  fir  receives  no  diferent  han- 
dling than  any  other  softwood.  In  some  ports  the  lumber  is  landed 
in  covered  sheds,  or  discharged  overside  into  barges,  as  in  London, 
while  in  others  it  is  landed  if  iiie  open.  Timber  at  some  ports  is  dis- 
charged into  the  water  and  stored  in  ponds,  while  at  others  it  is  piled 
either  in  the  open  or  under  sheds.  As  regards  importers'  and  dealers 
yards,  generally  speaking  shed  space  is  only  provided  for  hardwoods, 
al  softwoods  usually  bemg  stored  in  the  open,  their  sole  protection 
from  the  weather  being  a  top  covering  of  boards.  In  view  of  the 
moist  climate  prevalent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  sappy  unseasoned  stock  rapidly  discolors,  a  senous 
defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  consumers.  Douglas  fir  is  the  only 
lumber  shipped  green  that  enters  the  United  Kingdom,  but  fortunately 
it  has  little  sap,  so  that  the  weather  has  Uttle  effect  upon  it. 


PRINCIPAL  USES 


No.  2  clear  and  better  lumber  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the 
better  class  of  millwork  and  interior  finish.  Some  is  also  used  in 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  doors,  but  its  use  for  this  purpose  is 
restricted  owing  to  the  great  majority  of  doors  used  being  imported 
ready-made  at  prices  with  which  the  domestic  article  can  not  com- 
pete. Next  to  the  Russian  White  Sea  pine,  Douglas  fir  is  preferred 
to  any  other  softwood  for  high-class  millwork,  and  the  demand  for 
No.  2  clear  and  better  grade  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
available  suppHes  of  the  second  quality  deals  of  that  species.  Should 
these  supplies  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
market,  Douglas  fir  is  caEed  upon  to  make  up  the  shortage. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  developed  a  demand  for  4  to 
6  inch  clear  squares  from  the  textile  machinery  manufacturers. 
These  squares  are  turned  for  weavers'  and  cloth  beams  and  are  replac- 
ing Canadian  w^hite  pine  formerly  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  pur- 
pose. Occasionally,  special  lengths,  16, 21, 26,  and  32  feet,  are  asked 
for  in  4%  by  4^  inches. 

On  account  of  the  saving  in  transportation,  flooring  and  dressed 
stock  for  interior  finish  are  being  imported  in  increasing  quantities, 
although  the  total  is  only  small  as  yet.  Transportation  charges  being 
so  great  a  part  of  the  deUvered  value  of  Douglas  fir,  the  importation 
of  dressed  lumber  should  iiiiease  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  there  is  also  a  small  demand  for  l%hj 
4  and  41^  inch  kihi-dried  edge-grain  strips,  which  are  manufactured 
into  flooring  in  local  factories. 

The  use  of  Douglas  in-  decking,  which  is  always  imported  edge  gram, 
has  incsreased  considerably  during  the  past  few  years,  largefy  on 
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account  of  its  low  price  in  comparison  with  other  species  used  for  this 
purpose.  Cost  is  a  prime  consideration  in  the  majority  of  vessels 
now  bemg  built,  and  British  yards  which  are  meeting  Very  severe 
competition  from  those  on  the  European  Continent,  are  turning  to 
ttiis  species  as  a  money  saver  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
There  seems  little  likelihood  of  pre-war  conditions  ever  returning  in  the 
diipbiiilding  industry,  so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  Douglas 
ir  decking  will  continue  to  increase. 

The  mercliantable  quality  of  Douglas  fir  is  used  largely  for  heavy 
construction  work,  principally  dock  building,  railroad  bridges,  and 
other  places  where  long  lengths  ar©  required.  Selected  timbers  are 
also  used  for  iagstaffs  and  masts  of  sailing  barges  and  laige  racing 

yachts.  Suchrad£ 
road  ties  as  are  im- 
ported are  usuallir 
of  "tie  grade, 
which  is  somewhat 
lower  than  ordi- 
nary merchanli- 
able.  This  specieSi 
however,  has 
made  little  head- 
way against  the 
Baltic  and  north 
European  pine 
ties,  which  are 
greatly  preferred 
by  the  British  rail- 
roads. For  further 
details  on  this 
matter,  see  section 
on  "Railroad 
ties." 

During  theearfy 
summer  of  1927, 
se  YeralBritish  rail- 
roads  requested, 
for  the  first  time, 

.    ,    ,  alternate  prices 

for  both  merchantable  Douglas  fir  and  north  European  pine  lumber 
in  car-building  dimensions,  but  the  lowest  quotations  for  fir  were 
considerably  higher  than  for  the  north  European  and  Baltic  pine,  so 
that  there  is  little  possibility  of  it  being  used  as  long  as  this  discrep- 
ancy exists. 

Douglas  fir  floor  blocks  are  also  imported  in  fair  quantities,  for  fur- 
ther detaib  of  which  see  section  on  "Flooring." 


Fig.  U.-Douglas  fir  flagpole.  Height,  214  feet;  base,  33  by  33iiiciM»;  top, 

12  indm  In  ^kmnimt 


The  principal  complaints  made  against  Douglas  fir  by  British  buy- 
ers are  irregularity  of  sawing,  coarse  grain,  and  steps  in  wide  circular 
sawn  planks.  These  steps  are  apparently  caused  by  a  log  being  of 
tcK)  great  a  diameter  to  be  cut  with  one  saw  and  two  have  been  used 
with  the  result  that  part  of  the  piece  is  thicker  than  the  rest  by  the 
gauge  of  the  saw. 
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Irregular  sawing  is  another  common  cause  of  complaint,  and  is 
especially  disliked  in  boards.  These  are  always  dressed  before  use, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pass  them  several  times  through  the 
planing  machine  before  a  smooth  flat  surface  can  be  obtained.  Buy- 
erswffl  always  give  preference  to  an  exporter  who  ships  even-manu- 
factured boards,  at  anywhere  near  competitive  prices.  The  use  of 
this  species  for  paving  blocks  is  also  prevented,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  th£  irregularity  of  sawing,  according  to  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  wood  pavinff  blocks  in  Great  Britain.  i   ,  . 

Many  complaints  are  made  against  coarse-grained  stock  being 
shipped  to  this  market  against  No.  2  clear  and  better  contracts  which 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  millwork.  Only  old  growth,  close-gramed 
yellow  fir  should  be  shipped  against  these  contracts.  Not  only  is  this 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  buyer,  but  it  prejudices  the  whole  species 
and  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  selling  it  in  this  market.  American 
shippers  who  know  the  kind  of  stock  required  by  this  market,  and 
who  base  their  quotations  accordingly,  also  suffer  from  this  practice 
as  manifestly  lower  prices  can  be  made  for  coarse-grained  stock,  and 
this  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  wide  range  in  quotations  received 
in  many  instances  against  a  particular  inquiry. 

CANADIAN  COMPETITION 

Largelv  on  account  of  Canadian  competition,  imports  of  Douglas 
fir  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  LFnited  States  showed  a  con- 
siderable decrease  during  1927,  totaling  22,014,000  feet  board  measure, 
as  compared  with  39,177,000  feet  in  the  previous  year.  The  desu-e 
to  buy  as  much  as  possible  within  the  Empire  isdiverting  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  Douglas  fir  business  to  Canada,  British  public  and 
semipublic  bodies,  such  as  the  railroads  and  municipalities,  now  specrfy 
for  the  product  of  British  Columbia  in  their  tenders  for  Douglas  fir, 
and  competition  from  that  country  is  lilvely  to  increase.  Many  im- 
porters idso  are  now  asking  for  British  Columbia  stock  and,  while 
they  may  not  be  prepared  to  pay  more  money  for  it,  at  even  prices 
the  business  is  likely  to  be  placed  within  the  Empire. 

TRADE  EXTENSION 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  greater  use  of  Douglas  fir  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  constant  and  wide  fluctuations  m  c.  i.  f. 
prices.  It  b  not  uncommon  for  diff  erences  of  from  £1  10s.  to  £3  per 
standard  to  be  received  from  different  shippers  on  the  same  day. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  many  importers  will  not  stock 
Douglas  fir,  as  they  say  the  profits  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
risks  taken.  A  rise  or  fall  of  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  standard  is  the 
maximum  for  European  softwoods  over  a  fairly  long  period,  while 
ir  quotations  change  ahnost  daily.  These  constant  changes,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  are  retarding  the  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  closer  cooperation  among  shippers,  if  it  is  possible, 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  It  has  been  said  by  a  promment  British 
agent  interested  in  its  sale  that  the  Douglas  fir  export  busmess  has 
become  largely  a  matter  of  freight  speculation  owing  to  the  great  pro- 
I)orti()ii  of  the  selling  cost  being  made  up  of  transportation  charges. 
Stability  of  freight  rates  would  if  possible  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
m  increasing  the  sale  of  this  species  in  the  United  Kingdom  market 
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il€€oimt  of  its  low  price  in  comparison  with  other  species  used  for  this 
purpose.  Cost  is  a  prime  consideration  in  the  majority  of  vessels 
now  beiiig  built,  and  British  yards  which  are  meeting  Very  severe 
competition  from  those  on  the  European  Continent,  are  turning  to 
species  as  a  monev  saver  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
There  seems  Mttl©  likelihood  of  pre-war  conditions  ever  returning  in  the 
Aipbmldmg  industry,  so  it  may  be  assmned  that  the  use  of  Douglas 
fir  deckmg  wil  continue  to  increase. 

The  merchantable  q^uality  of  Douglas  fir  is  used  largely  for  heavy 
construction  work,  prmcipally  dock  building,  railroad  bridges,  and 
other  places  where  long  lengths  are  required.  Selected  timbers  are 
also  used  for  iagstais  and  masts  of  sailing  barges  and  laige  racing 

yachts.  SuchrdE 
road  ties  as  are  im- 
ported are  usually 
of  "tie  grade," 
which  is  somewhat 
lower  than  ordi- 
nary merchant- 
able. This  species, 
however,  has 
made  httle  head- 
way against  the 
Baltic  and  north 
European  pine 
ties,  which  are 

freatly  preferred 
y  the  British  rail- 
roads. For  further 
detail  s  on  this 
matter,  see  section 
on  "Railroad 
ties." 

During  the  early 
summer  of  1927, 
severalBritish  rail- 
roads requested, 
for  the  first  time, 
, ,  ,  alternate  prices 

for  both  merchantable  Douglas  fir  and  north  European  pine  lumber 
m  car-building  dimensions,  but  the  lowest  quotations  for  fir  were 
considerably  higher  than  for  the  north  European  and  Baltic  pine,  so 
tliat  tmm  m  little  possibility  of  it  being  used  as  long  as  this  discrep- 
ancy existe. 

Douglas  fir  fioor  blocks  are  also  imported  in  fair  quantities,  for  f ur- 
tlier  detaib  of  which  see  section  on  "Flooring." 


Fl®.  ll.—Bmiglas  fir  flagpole.  Height,  214  feet;  base,  33  by  33  inches:  top, 

O  indmlii  dlaiMtflr 


COMrliAIMW 


The  principal  complaints  made  against  Doudas  fir  by  British  buy- 
ers are  irregularity  of  sawing,  coarse  grain,  and  steps  in  wide  circular 
sawn  planks.  These  steps  are  apparently  caused  by  a  log  being  of 
too  great  a  diameter  to  be  cut  with  one  saw  and  two  have  been  used 
with  the  result  that  part  of  the  piece  is  thicker  than  the  rest  by  the 
gauge  of  the  saw. 
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Irregular  sawing  is  another  common  cause  of  complamt,  and  is 
especiaUy  disliked  in  boards.  These  are  always  dressed  before^  use, 
and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pass  them  several  times  through  the 
planing  machine  before  a  smooth  flat  surface  can  be  ol3tamed.  Buy- 
ers will  always  give  preference  to  an  exporter  who  ships  even-manu- 
factured boards,  at  anywhere  near  competitive  prices.  The  use  ot 
this  species  for  paving  blocks  is  also  prevented,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  this  irregularity  of  sawing,  according  to  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  wood  paving  blocks  in  Great  Britain.  ,    .  • 

Many  complaints  are  made  against  coarse-gramed  stock  bemg 
shipped  to  this  market  against  No.  2  clear  and  better  contracts  which 
is  quite  unsuitable  for  millwork.  Only  old  growth,  close-gramed 
yellow  fir  should  be  shipped  agamst  these  contracts.  Not  only  is  this 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  buyer,  but  it  prejudices  the  whole  species 
and  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  selling  it  m  this  market.  Amencan 
shippers  who  know  the  kind  of  stock  required  by  this  market,  and 
who  base  their  quotations  accordingly,  also  suffer  from  this  practice 
as  manifestly  lower  prices  can  be  made  for  coarse-grained  stock,  and 
this  is  probably  one  reason  for  the  wide  range  in  quotations  received 
in  many  instances  against  a  particular  inquiry, 

CANADIAN  COMPETITION 

Largelv  on  account  of  Canadian  competition,  imports  of  Douglas 
fir  into  the  United  Kmgdom  from  the  United  States  showed  a  con- 
siderable decrease  during  1927,  totaling  22,014,000  feet  board  measure, 
as  compared  with  39,177,000  feet  in  the  previous  year.  The  desire 
to  buy  as  much  as  possible  within  the  Empire  is  divertmg  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  Douglas  fir  business  to  Canada.  British  public  and 
semipublic  bodies,  such  as  the  railroads  and  municipalities,  now  specify 
for  tne  product  of  British  Columbia  in  then-  tendere  for  Douglas  fir, 
and  competition  from  that  country  is  likely  to  increase  Many  im- 
porters mo  are  now  asking  for  British  Columbia  stock  and,  wnile 
they  may  not  be  prepared  to  pay  more  money  for  it,  at  even  prices 
the  business  is  likely  to  be  placed  within  the  Empire. 

TRADE  EXTENSION 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to  the  greater  use  of  Douglas  fir  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  constant  and  wide  fluctuations  m  c.  i.  f. 
prices.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  differences  of  from  £1  10s.  to  £3  per 
standard  to  be  received  from  different  shippers  on  the  same  day. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  many  importers  will  not  stock 
Douglas  fir,  as  they  say  the  profits  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
risks  taken.  A  rise  or  fall  of  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  standard  is  the 
maxunum  for  European  softwoods  over  a  fairly  long  period,  wlule 
fir  quotations  change  ahnost  daily.  These  constant  changes,  niore 
than  any  other  single  factor,  are  retarding  the  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  a  closer  cooperation  among  shippers,  if  it  is  possible, 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  It  lias  been  said  bv  a  promment  British 
agent  interested  in  its  sale  that  the  Douglas  fir  export  business  has 
become  largely  a  matter  of  freight  speculation  owmg  to  the  great  pro- 
portion of  tlie  selling  cost  being  made  up  of  transportation  charges. 
Stabihty  of  freight  rates  would  if  possible  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  increasing  the  sale  of  this  species  in  the  United  Kingdom  market. 
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Strange^  as  it  may  sewn,  the  exceedimglj  moderate  prices  at  which 
the  large  dimeiiaioiis  common  in  Douglas  ir  are  sold  raise  a  suspicion 
m  the^mmds  of  many  buyers,  inclining  them  to  the  idea  that  there 
must  be  somethme  wrong  with  it  to  make  such  prices  possible.  Only 
m  iJouglas  fir  and  southern  pine,  of  aU  the  softwoods  imported  into 
the  United  Kmgdom,  can  such  large  dimensions  be  obtained,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  se^veral  agents  very  close  to  the  situation  higher  prices 
could  as  readily  be  obtained  for  fir  than  those  at  present,  particularly 
for  the  merchantable  grade,  and  that  intensive  competition  among 
shippers  themselves  is  largely  responsible  for  the  low  price  at  which 
It  IS  sold.    In  no  other  species  is  there  such  competition  for  business 
m  this  market  as  among  the  shippers  of  Douglas  fir. 
^  The  various  names  under  which  Douglas  fir  is  sold  in  this  market 
is  the  cause  of  much  confusion  in  the  trade;  and,  unbelievable  as  it 
mtff  seem,  there  are  still  unporters  who  claim  that  Oregon  pine  is  a 
different  wood  from  Douglas  fir.    The  need  for  a  universal  name  is 
peat,  and  a  statement  from  some  official  rather  than  a  trade  source 
broadcast  to  the  British  lumber  trade  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefit.  ^ 

if  means  were  taken  not  only 
to  brmg  to  the  attention  of  the  importing  and  consuming  industries 
Its  pnysical  and  mechanical  properties,  but  also  an  explanation  of  the 
various  grades  of  Douglas  fir  usuaUy  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  their  uses  m  nontechmcal  language  easily  understood  by  builders, 
contractors,  carpenters,  architects,  and  other  nonlumbermen.  The 
best  method  of  distributmg  this  information  in  Great  Britain  would 
be  by  means  of  a  booklet  issued  preferably  from  an  official  rather 
than  a  trade  source,  thus  bearing  the  stamp  of  impartiality.  Extracts 
trom  It  should  also  be  advertised  in  the  various  lumber,  building- 
p^^ssfble  journals,  so  as  to  give  the  widest  distribution 

Illustrations  showing  the  uses  to  which  Douglas  fir  is  particularly 
adapted  should  also  be  included  in  such  a  booklet,  special  attention 
being  given  to  those  showing  the  beauty  of  its  figure.  So  far  efforts 
to  increase  the  sale  of  Douglas  fir  have  been  left  enthely  to  the 
Bntisn  agents,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  shippers  will 
have  to  take  an  active  part  if  they  wish  to  increase  their  sales  to  any 
material  extent.  This  can  not  be  done  individually,  and  the  coopera- 
tive spmt  that  is  so  manifest  in  America  must  be  used  in  foreign 
m^arkets  also. 

While  Douglas  fir  has  been  sold  in  the  British  market  below  its 
real  value  lor  many  years,  largely  owing,  to  the  severe  competition 
for  busmess  among  the  many  exporters,  the  result  has  not  been 
altogether  a  loss  Its  low  price  has  given  it  the  widest  distribution, 
and  It  18  known  from  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  the  other.  Its  use 
is  steadMy  increasing,  and  while  no  figures  are  available,  it  is  the 
opmion  m  the  trade  that  greater  quantities  are  being  imported  than 
•ver  l>efore.  In  price  it  approximates  the  upper  grades  of  north 
l^pe^  softwoods,  and  its  chief  handicaps  are  lar^elv  of  the 
shippers  own  making.^  M  these  can  be  overcome,  and  its  peculiar 
ments  properly  brought  to  the  allention  of  the  agents,  importers, 
dealers,  .and  consummg  mdustries,  together  with  care  in  proper  ful- 
Mlment  of  contracts,  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  should  materially  increase. 
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Although  known  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years,  the 
importation  of  Sitka  or  silver  spruce,  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  of  . 
very  small  proportions  during  the  years  preceding  the  Great  W  ar. 
The  development  of  the  airplane,  however,  and  particularly  its  use 
for  war  purposes,  created  a  tremendous  demand  for  this  species,  owing 
to  it  being  the  only  wood  available  that  could  meet  the  strmgent 
requirements  for  airplane  construction.  Its  qualities  of  toughness, 
strength,  flexibility,  and  resilience,  combin'ed  with  lightness  and 
uniformitv  of  texture,  made  it  particularly  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  was  largelv  the  demand  for  airplane  constructiOTi  that  eventu- 
ally brought  Sitka  spruce  into  prominence  m  the  British  lumber 

Supplies  were  furnished  by  both  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia,  a  very  superior  grade  of  No.  2  clear  and  better  being  at 
first  imported.  A  usual  specification  called  for  was  3  to  6  mches 
thick  by  6  inches  and  wider,  18  to  40  feet  long,  with  10  to  15  per  cent 
of  10  to  17  feet  admitted.  From  these  shipments  the  f actory  mspec- 
tors  selected  airplane  stock,  the  quantity  varying  with  each  shipment, 
naturally  bemg  much  greater  in  some  than  others. 

By  this  method  of  obtaining  airplane  material,  however,  very  large 
quantities  of  No.  2  clear  and  better  lumber  not  good  enough  for  that 
purpose  were  accumulated  by  the  importers  for  which  a  market  had 
to  be  created.  Nevertheless,  the  price  which  was  paid  by  manufac- 
turers for  the  airplane  stock  was  such  that  what  was  left  could  be  sold 
at  a  very  material  reduction  under  the  contract  price,  or  even  the 
value  of  a  regular  grade  of  No.  2  clear  and  better,  and  still  leave  the 
importer  a  profit  on  the  entire  parcel.  As  a  result  of  this  abnormal 
state  of  affairs  created  entirely  by  the  extraordinary  demand  for  air- 
plane lumber,  a  fictitiously  low  value  was  placed  upon  the  regular  No. 
2  clear  and  better  grade  of  Sitka  spruce  and  a  demand  created  for  it 
by  unsound  marketing  methods.  ,    tt      j  -cr-  j 

While  this  state  of  affairs  was  developmg  m  the  Umted  Kmgdom, 
a  change  had  also  taken  place  on  the  Pacific  coast,  manufacturers 
having  commenced  about  1922-23  to  grade  their  lumber  for  auijlane 
quality,  usmg  the  American  Government  grading  rules  as  a  basis,  so 
tliat  there,^so,  similar  stocks  of  No.  2  clear  and  better  were  bemg 
accumulated.  It  was  found,  however,  that  these  shipments  even 
when  so  graded  would  not  pass  the  very  severe  mspection  tests  pre- 
vailing in  Great  Britain,  and  several  British  firms  who  specialized  m 
this  business  sent  their  own  representatives  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
purchase  and  take  up  their  requirements.  -,1.1^ 

As  loi^  as  the  demand  for  airplane  quality  continued,  the  dith- 
culties  of  selling  regular  No.  2  clear  and  better  stock  had  been  eased 
somewhat  by  the  attractive  price  at  which  it  could  be  sold,  and  a 
steady  demand  had  been  established.  However,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  all-metal  plane,  purchases  of  Sitka  spruce  by  the  British 
Government  and  various  construction  companies  were  reduced  to 
very  small  proportions,  its  use  being  limited  to  repair  worit  and  ex- 
perimental purposes,  so  that  the  great  factor  that  had  enabled  a  low 
price  to  be  put  on  the  ordinary  grade  of  lumber  disappeared. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  pnce  of  No.  2  clear  and 
better  stock,  manufactured  after  this  change  had  taken  place,  became 
subject  to  normal  marketing  conditions  and  governed  by  the  law  of 
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supply  and  demand  the  same  as  any  other  species.  There  were  how- 
l^^}  stocks  hoth  in  Great  Britain  ani  on  the  Pacific  coast 
^  Ihat  had  accnmnlated  during  the  fulfillment  of  previous  ordei-s  for 
airplane  quality  to  be  disposed  of,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the  British 
market  s  requirements  have  largely  been  filled  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Whether  this  business  can  be  retained  when  these  stocks  are  dis- 
posed of  and  higher  prices  are  asked  is  somewhat  doubtful  for  the 
reason  that  its  pnncipal  uses  so  far  have  been  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-class  millwork  and  interior  finish  and  to  a  small  extent  for  motor- 
bus  bodies.  A  httle  has  also  been  used  by  the  Scottish  shipbuildera 
for  intenor  finish  and  shelving,  but  for  these  purposes  other  less 
eatpensive  species  are  just  as  well  liked  and  have  already,  to  a  large 
extent,  replaced  Sitka  spruce,  which  was  used  only  on  account  of  its 
low  pnce.  It  IS  said  by  a  prominent  importer,  who  has  handled  large 
quantities  of  this  species,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  compara- 
tively small  business  can  be  done  in  this  market  unless  3  to  6  by  6 
inches  and  wider  No.  2  clear  and  better— the  specification  mostly 
shipped,  although  a  small  quantity  of  1-inch  boards  are  also  used— can 
be  sold  at  approximately  £25  to  £28  per  standard,  c.  i.  f.,  United 
Kingdom,  depending  on  the  price  of  competitive  species.  The  speci- 
fccations  m  which  it  is  furnished  are  also  a  handicap,  and  it  would  be  a 
decided  help  if  special  sizes,  such  as  3  and  4  by  9  inches,  could  be  sup- 
plied. ■  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  punioses  alieady  mentioned,  there  is  a  very 
small  demand  for  kdn-dried,  edge-grain,  No.  2  clear  and  better 
Ijimber,  1  by  4  to  6  mches  8  to  16  feet  long,  for  piano  sounding  boards, 
lliis  stock  must  be  as  white  as  possible  and  free  from  sap,  pink,  or 
red  wood,  with  annular  rings  not  less  than  10  to  the  inch.  The  in- 
spection IS  verv  severe,  however,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  volume  of 
busmess  would  justify  American  exporters  going  after  it. 

Many  heavy  claims  have  been  paid  on  shipments  of  Sitka  spruce 
arnvmg  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  discolored  condition  and  on  no 
account  should  it  be  loaded  without  having  been  seasoned  for  at  least 
60  days  on  sticks  so  as  to  arrive  in  a  dry,  bright  condition.  Dis- 
coloration 18  considered  a  serious  defect,  particularly  in  factory  lumber, 
and  allowances  are  always  heavy  on  parcels  failmg  to  arrive  "bright." 
Amencan  exporters  of  this  species,  therefore,  should  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  matter,  otherwise  there  is  danger  that  even  if  the 
pnce  question  can  be  overcome  the  condition  will  cause  this  market 
to  be  lost  or  at  least  severely  curtailed  as  an  outlet  for  Sitka  spruce. 

wmTB  piNi.  wnTiBN  piNi;  Am  sugak  riNi 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  Customs,  a 
total  of  2,044,000  feet,  board  measure,  of  lumber  of  these  three 
species  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1926  While 
however,  sugar  pine  is  only  obtainable  from  the  United  States! 
some  western  pine  is  also  imported  from  British  Columbia,  and 
practically  aU  the  white  pine  used  in  Hie  United  Kingdom 
from  the  eastern  Provinces  of  Canada.  No  separate  figures,  however, 
are  kept  in  British  statistics,  so  that  it  is  imposaible  to  ascertain  the 
total,  importation  of  any  of  these'  species. 
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WHITE  PINB 

It  is  doubtful  if  more  than  an  occasional  carload  of  white  pine 
(Pinm  strohus)  ever  reaches  Great  Britam  from  the  United  htates. 
The  smaller  quantity  available  for  export  and  its  greater  (iistance 
from  the  seaboard  has  made  it  impossible  lor  the  American  product 
to  compete  with  the  Canadian,  which  enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
the  British  market.  (For  details  regarding  Canadian  pme,  see  the 
sectiop  pider  that  headipg.) 

WESTERN  PINE 

'ill 

Two  vanities  of  western  pine  are  imported  into  the  United  King- 
ilQm — ^western  white  pine  {Pinm  monticola)  and  California  white  pme 
(Pinus  pmderosa).  ,111 

Western  white  pine  is  imported  chiefly  as  rough  lumber  and  squares 
from  both  the  United  States  and  British  Columbia  and  sold  as 
western  pine.  It  is  used  principally  in  place  of  east  Canadian  white 
pine  for  high-class  millwork  and  finish  and  for  textile  machme  parts. 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  also  been  imported  in  the  form  of 
timber  sawn  on  all  four  sides  with  a  heavy  wane  on  each  comer  and 
marketed  under  the  name  of  "western  wany  pine,'*  in  place  of  the 
more  expensive  east  Canadian  "  wany  "  pine.  It  is  usuallv  imported  18 
inches  deep,  and  up,  16  feet  long,  and  up,  to  average  24  feet  or  better. 
This  wany  tunber  is  used  mostly  for  pattern  making,  being  sawn 
ilto  such  thicknesses  as  required,  and  as  the  result  of  much  work  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  importers  in  the  shipbuilding  centers  its  use  for 
this  purpose  is  steadily  growing.  In  addition  to  pattern  makmg,  it 
is  occasionally  cut  into  ship  decking,  but  very  httle  has  been  used  so 

far  for  this  purpose.  ,  .     .  .  o    .1    j  u 

The  principal  market  for  California  white  pme  is  in  bcotland,  where 
its  attractive  price  has  made  it  a  serious  competitor  of  Canadian 
white  pine  for  many  classes  of  millwork  and  finish  particularly  ui 
the  Clyde  shipyards.  It  is  chiefly  imported  in  rough  lumber,  1 M,.  1 72t 
and  2  inches  thick,  and  thin  dressed  panel  stock,  while  %  by  12  inch, 
planed  two  sides,  is  in  growing  demand  for  shelving. 

SUGAR  PINE 

Only  small  quantities  of  California  sugar  pine  are  used  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  high  cost  restricting  its  use  to  special  purposes  where 
price  is  a  secondary  consideration. 

Its  chief  market  is  also  in  Scotland,  thin,  dressed  stock  for  paneling 

being  mostly  in  demand-.  ,     ,  .  ,  11 

Some  is  also  used  for  pattern  making,  but  only  thicker  stock  has 
been  found  suitable,  it  being  claimed  that  patterns  made  of  thin 
lumber  show  an  inclination  to  buckle. 

PORT  OBFOBD  CEDAR 

The  fine  grain  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  together 
with  the  smooth  finish  obtainable,  has  made  Port  Orford  cedar,  a 
popular  wood  m  the  United  Kingdom.  Unfortunately  its  cost,  coin- 
pared  with  other  species,  restricts  its  use  to  high-class  work  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  quantity  imported  is  only  of  small  proportions. 
The  British  market  takes  principaUy  No.  2  clear  and  better  stock. 
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the  usual  specifications  bought  being  2  t«  4  inches  thick  bv  6  inches 
and  wider,  6  feet  long,  and  up,  also,  parUcularly  in  ScoUand  li^  Mid 
IM  inches  are  favorite  thicknesses.  ocouana,  1>4  and 

Iiveip«)l  and  Glasgow  are  the  chief  consuming  centers  for  Port 

«^.l«r!r^n„  u  ™"™>r  finish  on  passenger  vessels,  one  vard  in  par- 
t£1.  J.'*? exdMively  for  the  stiles  and  rails  of  cabin 
^Zto,?h..t  ir*"^9»«»ti«y  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
^.^H^f^^l^iSf^'J"*/*,"*  dtflcult  for  them  to  compete  with  the 
^^li^th^r^r*^  Some  Port  Orford  cedar  has  also  been 

rt^  i^.^  satasfaction  for  decking  purposes  on  yachts,  and 

fSon^Whl  ■  ***  ^  oPPortuniti*  for  dVvelopmg  this  rade 
and  su^«l,ib?v  n  ,v  Kmited  one)  proyTdel  themerite 

varht  h^H        inM^"  ''f"  ''""8''*  *o       attention  of  the 

tively  SSown  wSd.  ""^  ^  *  compara- 

cedL-tee,.ki^?n„rlrn  "PP^f"  *°  ''^  Port  Orford 

K  k-  f  P'lrposes.  Several  years  ago  in  one  of  the  foremost 
Bntish  shipyards  an  experimental  deck  was  laid  down  which  wfer 
has  stood  wear  m  a  most  satisfactoiy  manner.  The  principS  hwi^ 
«»p  a^amst  a  greater  use  of  this  species,  however,  for  deckW  ifti«, 
f^"^  "^""^y  ^»™-hed  this  „>arket,  and  if  [hese  cou^l  be  ta^ 
creased  to,  say,  an  average  of  20  to  21  feet  in  2K  and  3  bv  5  Lrfi 

l1Srrii»2a£fl.^K'  r"^^"*  ^''"^^^r  -porter  wh^ 
IS^Ttste'atrafrTht^Zu^^^^^^^^  - 

inSSlX'L^n^^^^^     ^^'^'''''^  sometimes  called,  has  been 

irregularly  imported  for  many  years  into  the  United  Kinidmn 

istics  deserve.  Pnor  to  the  openmg  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  was  gen- 

™  cargo  lots  by  saUing  vessels.  Owing  to  the 
large  quantity  necessary  to  M  one  of  thesefthe  import  trale  b  this 
species  was  restected  to  a  very  few  firms  who  specialized  in  U  but  the 
total  quanuty  brought  into  tfie  countiy  was  never  vci^  large 

tion'i^lJ^^?L*'T  '*?^uP't°'^'        imported,  a  usual  specifica- 
tion calling  for  3  to  6  mches  by  12  inches  and  wider  1 0  to  9n  f  Li  UrZ 

dimate  for  theliimber  to  become  sufficieayy  dry  to  be  used  which 

seguence  of  these  factors,  importers  made  Mttle  dfforfc  to  oush  its 
Z  lhT^flk^^^^^^  stock  on  hand  to  meet  IjSt  t 

raSlr'ni^?'^'^'''''^  "^^^  formerly  used  for  high^ass  paiielwork  in 
Sds  b  MTnlf'  steamships,  store  fitting,  and  sign- 

Doards,  but  little  is  used  for  these  purposes  now,  it  havme  been  re- 

trthTlti^l^^  \  ^fu^'^'^'l  ^5P«^ters  to  reintroduce  this  species 

Kt^oS^Si^^^^^^^^  '^""^^^  P^^^^l  1^^^'  possible 

sLk  iSSl  shipment  of  kiln-dried 

wmcn  nanirally  can  b©  furnished  much  cheaper  than  the  large  sizes! 
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So  f ai  these  efforts  have  met  with  little  success ;  although  a  few  sample 
shipments  were  made  they  have  largely  remamed  on  the  importers 

^Tt^is  unfortunate  that  to  many  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom  redwood  is  always  associated  with  stock  of  verjr 
large  dimensions,  such  as  was  sold  in  the  past,  which  adds  to  the  (Wfa- 
culty  of  selling  smaller  sizes,  and  to-day  the  moderate  demand  is 
almost  exclusively  for  large  planks,  which  enables  the  dealer  to  tiU 

any  inquiry  called  for.  ,    j     i     j  • 

Whether  the  market  for  Califorma  redwood  can  be  developed  is 
open  to  question.  Other  woods  suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
might  be  used  are  obtainable  at  much  lower  prices,  and  it  is  doiibttul 
if  there  is  much  opportunity  of  its  being  employed  for  mterior  finish, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  so  greatly  used  m  the  United  States,  except 
in  competition  with  the  inexpensive  north  European  softwoods. 

Many  of  the  uses  to  which  redwood  is  put  m  America,  such  as  pipe 
lines  and  silos,  do  not  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  with  the 
wider  field  in  the  United  States  it  has  taken  many  years  of  ettort  and 
extensive  advertising  to  develop  a  market  which,  except  for  those 
purposes  already  mentioned,  has  been  largely  along  specialty  hnes. 
If  these  efforts  were  necessary  in  this  country,  it  can  be  reakzed  that 
in  the  highly  competitive  and  also  conservative  British  market  httle 
progress  can  be  hoped  for  unless  considerable  work  is  done  to  bnng 
the  particular  merits  of  California  redwood  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  public,  who  are  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Naturally  British  lumber  agents  can  not  be  expected  to  pay  the 
cost  of  advertismg  or  other  methods  employed.  If  American  ex- 
porters, therefore,  deem  it  worth  while  to  make  an  effort  to  mcrease 
their  sales  in  this  market  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  bear  most  of 
the  cost. 

C¥P|tlSS 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  second  most  important  foreign  market 
for  American  cypress,  being  exceeded  only  by  Canada.  Although  its 
special  qualities  are  well  known,  the  demand  has  remamed  stationary 
for  several  years  and  is  considerably  less  than  pre-war.  Durmg  1926 
exports  of  cypress  lumber  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  1,418,000  feet  board  measure,  valued  at 
$102,372,  as  compared  with  3,305,000  feet,  valued  at  $116,350,  m 
1913.  While  exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State  are  included  m  the  latter 
fimires  and  not  m  those  for  1926,  the  quantity  is  insufficient  to  make 
^y  appreciable  difference.  ^  .   .       .  . 

The  Mgh  value  of  cypress  to-day  in  Great  Bntam  hnuts  its  use  to 
purposes  where  a  wood  of  its  peculiar  qualities  is  desired,  but  these 
ar©  few  and  offer  little  opportunity  for  expansion.  In  some  fields, 
aio,  especially  the  automobile,  where  formerly  large  quantities  of 
cypress  were  used  for  runnmg  boards,  metal  has  been  substituted  and 
the  volume  used  for  that  purpose  is  comparatively  small  compared 

with  former  years. 

On  account  of  its  resistance  to  rot,  particularly  where  subjected  to 
alternating  wetness  and  dryness  combined  with  heat— elements 
which  hasten  decay  in  most  species--and  also  its  mild  texture, 
making  it  easy  to  work,  cypress  is  s 

^  .  ...      1    'P  11 

where  these  conditions  prevail.   For  these  reasons,  it  is  principally 
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used  for  the  constraction  of  greenhouses,  vats  and  tanks  and  f^oW 
ZunT  ndustrfes,  especially  the  liSSn  iKf  NoJhZ 

Ireland,  use  cypress  m  preference  to  any  other  wood  fTr  tKr«!If 

itS  JO  1?  inclies,  or  18  inches  and  wider  thmA  QT^Aoifioaf;^«o  tl!? 
pwforred  hj  the  eonsnming  ^^tfim     '         specifications  being 

WEST  COAST  HBBfLOCK 

Ka^^K®  ^"""'^  experimental  parcels  of  west  coast  hemlock  lumhfip 

dom  AlthTnK^  ""^^ff^J^^^  Progress  in  the  Unitedfi^^ 
oom.    iutnough  the  beautiful  effects  obta  nable  bv  staininir  If  L 

i.«  Si^L  T^.-^  Britain's  leading  architects  for  pandwork  it 
cm  BOt  be  said  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  tWdS>n 
and  m  any  eyent  the  quantity  used  in  this  manner  never  could^o^?nt 
to  very  much.  The^act  that  it  is  shipped  green  and  Z If  k^^ 
on  sticks  for  several  months  before  Tis  enough  for  i^terio^ 
finish  and  miUwork— the  most  likely  outlets-places  it  at  ^^^Z 
SX^te^"Sva^Vr'^  ^^1*  '  "-d  'immediSy 

ap^rft.X'rut  Ava  f£t;i;^BS^^ 

biought  to  the  attention  of  the  consuming  industaies        ^  ^ 

floI^blocrniadrouTof  """'■'"•'T  of  developing  a  demand  for 
*  fl«^r  f  r  ^  of  these  species,  to  be  sold  to  those  who  deaira 
tote^f  L  '"•''^'"'.nt^rd  yet  inexpensive  wood.  Bark  oH^ 
mterest  any  possible  customers  it  wiU  be  necessary  for 
Wocks  to  be  fimiished  for  their  inspection  FulFXtaik  LTS^ 
sues  and  patterns  of  floor  blocks  used  in  fh«  Rri*:=k  i  . 
ooyored  in  the  section  on  "Flo",  blocW' 

CAMAMAN  AND  WBBT  TIBGINIA  SPKCCK 

TT„fj^^''  s/.rwr^'.-The  importation  of  Canadian  spruce  into  tb« 

t.,^S!^^-^''''P''^^^^^^^^^"  ^P^"^*e  is  divided  into  three  CToum 
m  the  Bntish  market:  (1)  OiuAuw  nut>wu  lu  9^^P? 
f3)  lowftp  111114    fif  Vu    ^  r^W'  ^il  ^  *"'U>bellton  or  equal,  and 

fe  laS^ KlV^^^  ^'**V^  Q^^^^*^^  expensive  aSd 

3  hft^Ll  11  Z  If  ports  have  been  gettincr  less  for  many  year? 
«M  liave  now  reached  venr  small  propoi  tioiis.  Imoorts  Ir/Z^ 
mMf  m  mworted  qimHty  (fourths  iid  better)  3  bj  4  to  d 
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inches  wide,  with  a  very  little  3  by  10  and  11  inches.  The  lengths 
are  short,  rmming  from  10  to  16  feet,  with  about  70  per  cent  or  more 
12  and  13  feet.  During  the  summer  of  1927  the  approximate  mar- 
ket value  of  that  stock  for  an  average  specification  was  £22  for 
9-inch  and  £17  for  6  to  8  inch  per  standard  of  1,980  feet  board 
measure,  c.  i.  f.,  west  coast  United  Kingdom,  east  c5oast  Ireland 
ports.  At  the  same  time  the  ocean  freight  rate  was  about  70s.  per 
stand  ar^l 

On©  of  the  most  important  uses  for  Quebec  spruce  is  for  the  manu- 
facture of  oars  for  racing  shells  and  river  rowboats,  while  the 
bulk  of  the  scaffold  boards  used  by  the  high-class  builders  and  con- 
tractors are  of  this  wood  and  are  made  by  resawing  3  by  9  inch  (in 
lengths  of  12  and  13  feet)  into  1 by  9  inch. 

The  piano  industry  also  uses  Quebec  spruce,  usually  6  to  8  inches 
for  backing,  but  it  meets  strong  competition  from  Archangel  spruce 
or  wMtewood,  which  is  generally  preferred. 

Another  outlet  for  Quebec  spruce  is  for  high-class  packing  cases, 
particularly  for  heavy  material,  but  its  cost  has  caused  it  to  be 
discontinued,  except  for  special  purposes. 

Shipments  from  the  Campbellton  district,  while  not  considered 
equal  to  those  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  are  preferred  to  those 
from  the  lower  ports  and  are  generally  designated  by  the  port  of 
shipment,  the  chief  of  which  are  Campbellton,  Restigouche,  Dal- 
housie,  and  Miramichi. 

It  is  imported  in  unsorted  tMrd  quality  and  better,  mm  an  average 
specification  from  these  ports  will  run  about  50  per  cent  7  inches 
and  wider  (of  which  70  per  cent  will  be  7  and  8  inch),  and  '50  per 
cent  6  inches  and  under,  chieiy  3  inches  thick,  10  feet  long  and  up, 
average  14  to  14  feet,  and  a  few  6  to  9  foot  ends.  Sales  are  usually 
made' on  an  overhead  price  which,  during  the  smnmer  of  1927,  was 
approximately  £16  per  standard,  c.  i.  f.,  with  ends  at  two-thirds 
price,  the  ocean  freight  rate  being  about  65s.  per  standard. 

Tlus  stock  is  used  principally  for  house  construction  and  the 
better  class  of  packing  eases. 

Lower  port  spruce  averages  only  13  to  13  H  feet  and  is  of  narrower 
specification  than  the  preceding  classes.  It  is  shipped  from  Halifax, 
Parrsboro,  Pictou,  PugAvash  (Nova  Scotia),  and  St.  John  (New 
•  Brunswick),  and  is  largely  produced  by  small  portable  mills,  whose 
lumber  is  not  so  well  manufactured  as  that  shipped  from  other 
districts.  The  market  price  for  cargo  lots  during' 1927  was  about 
£14  10s.  c.  i.  f.,  with  3  to  6  inch  widths  at  £1  less.  There  is,  however, 
some  stock  called  ^'St.  John  city  cut"  which  is  much  superior  in 
quality,  manufacture,  and  lengths  to  other  lower  port  shipments, 
and  brings  about  £l  per  standard  more.  Lower  port  lumber  is 
used  principally  for  house  construction  and  packing  cases. 

West  Virgima  spruce,— Them  is  a  small  market  for  prime  quality 
West  Virginia  spruce,  its  high  value  limiting  its  use  to  special  pur- 
poses. It  is  imported  in  1,  2,  and  3  mches  thick  by  6,  8,  10,  and  12 
Whes  wide,  in  lengths  of  10  to  20  feet.  The  principal  outlets  for 
this  wood  are  for  the  manufacture  of  oars  and  sculls  of  racii^  shells 
and  river  boats  and  for  use  in  the  piano  industry. 

92015°— 28  0 
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Both  wMt©  and  red  pin©  are  imported  from  Canada,  but  the  fomier 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Canadian  white  pine  (Pmus  strohus) 
is  known  in  the  British  market  as  yellow  pine,  the  prefix  Canadian, 
Qii©b«c,  or  Ottawa  sometimes  being  added.  It  has  been  a  favorite 
wood  for  many  years,  but  since  the  war  its  use  has  been  supplanted 
to  a  large  extent  bv  less  expensive  varieties,  so  that  imports  have 
d©<in»l^  Practically  all  of  it  is  loaded  at  Quebec  and  Montreal 
and  enters  the  United  Kingdom  chiefly  through  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Glasgow. 

Specifications.— The  principal  items  imported  are  deals,  sidings,  or 
boMds,  and  ends  in  the  following  grades  and  si^es: 

Deah.—3  by  12  inches  and  wider,  3  by  11  inches,  3  by  7  to  10  inches,  3  by  4 
to  6  inches  in  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quaUties.  ^    ^  .    ,         ^        »  i„ 

Sidings.— 2,  IHf  IH,  and  1  inch,  chiefly  the  latter,  by  4  inches  and  wider  in 
first,  aecond,  and  unsorted  quality.  These  are  frequently  sold  to  width  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  12  inch  being  much  in  demand  for  shelving.  «  *  ,a 

Ends— Enda  are  usually  divided  into  two  specifications  of  length*-*  to  10 
feet  and  3  to  6  feet.  The  deal  siies  are  sorted  and  sold  on  grade,  while  the 
sborter  utock  is  generaEy  shipped  3  by  4  inches  and  wider,  chiefly  m  first  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  grades  mentioned  aboTe  some  Canadian  re- 
porters put  up  special  grades  of  tilieir  own  which  are  wei  known  to  the 
trade.  Tb©  usual  lengths  for  deals  and  sidings  are  10  to  16  feet, 
altbougb  9  feet  are  sometimes  included,  while  ends  are  3  to  8  or  9 

feet,  as  the  case  may  be. 

fVtcit.— During  the  summer  of  1927  the  approximate  market  value 
e.  i  f.»Uiiil»d  Kingdom  on  the  principal  items  were  as  follows: 

B9td»,—^  by  12  inches  and  up,  iwt  quality  £95,  second  quality  £57,  third 
QtiaUty  £34:  3  by  11  inches,  first  quality  £90,  second  quality  £54,  third  quality 
£32,  fourth  quality  £20  lOs.;  3  by  7  to  10  inches,  first  quaUty  £63,  second  quality 
£38,  third  quality  £23,  fourth  quality  £19  lOs. 

siding.— I  by  7  inches  and  up  (averaging  8^  inches),  first  quality  £52,  second 
quality  £39;  1  by  4  inches  and  up  (averaging  QH  inches),  first  quality  £3/. 

Ends.— 6  to  9  inches,  approximate  reduction  under  deal  price;  11  inches,  first 
quaUty  £12,  second  quality  £8;  7  to  10  inches,  first  quaUty  £6,  second  quality 
£5;  3  to  5  feet,  3  by  4  inches  and  wider  first  quality  £47  over  aU. 

There  were,  however,  considerable  variations  in  the  different 
shippers'  quotations,  and  the  above  prices  shoHM  ilil  be  taken  ex- 
cept as  approximate  1927  values;  they  are  givm  for  comparative  pur- 
poses only  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  exact.  ^  , 

PHndpal  uses.— Cmadim  "yellow"  or  white  pme  is  charactenzei 
by  its  extreme  softness,  ease  of  working,  lightness  in  weight,  ^and 
freedom  from  resm,  but  most  of  all  for  its  abiMty  to  slay  piit  witiiont 
either  shrinking  or  swelling,  which  has  made  it  preemment  as  a 
pattern-making  wood,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  chiefly 
nsed  in  the  Umted  Kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  British  Admirakty, 
who  annnaly  purchase  substimtial  quantities,  the  shipbuilding,  enp- 
neering,  and  mlboad  industries  are  the  principal  consumers,  the 
quaity  of  lumber  used  being  determined  largely  by  the  size  of  the 
pattern  required.  When  specially  large  patterns  are  required  the 
liiniber  is  cut  from  "wany ''jpiie  logs.  .       .  ,      ,  •  . 

In  addition  to  pattern  making  it  is  used  for  interior  finisli  on  high- 
class  ships,  fine  woodwork  in  textile  machinery,  flour  mills,  where  an 
'odoiless  wood  is  required,  interior  finish  of  high-class  residences, 
mandepieces,  drawing  boards  and  other  artists'  supphes,  organ 
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building,  furniture  cores  for  expensive  veneers,  and  small  fancy 
boxes  for  trinkets. 

Formerly  there  was  a  considerable  demand  for  the  lower  qualities 
from  the  furniture  industry,  for  use  in  drawer  bottoms,  but  it  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  inexpensive  European  plywood,  chiefly 
alder. 

Wany  logs. — There  is  also  imported  a  very  small  number  of  what 
are  known  in  the  trade  as  "prime  wany"  logs.  These  consist  of 
peeled  logs  that  have  been  hewn  on  all  lour  sides,  leaving  a  heavy 
wane  on  each  comer.  A  usual  specification  runs  from  15  to  24  inches 
deep  and  from  15  to  36  feet,  mostly  12  to  24  feet  in  length.  The 
market  price  for  this  timber  during  the  summer  of  1927  ranged  from 
8  to  9  shillings  per  cubic  foot,  c.  i.  f.,  according  to  specification. 
Before  the  war  Canadian  white  pine  was  extensively  used  for  the 
promenade  decks  of  highnslass  passenger  vessels,  excursion  steamers, 
and  yachts,  and  this  deckmg  was  cut  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
wany  logs,  into  the  required  dimensions.  However,  price  has  for 
some  years  been  largely  the  determining  factor  of  the  kind  of  wood 
used  for  this  purpose  except  for  vessels  trading  in  the  Far  East,  where 
teak  is  stiQ  necessary  and  white  pine  has  been  largely  discarded. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  however — namely,  for  excursion  steamers 
of  large  passenger  capacity  engaged  in  short  trips.  These  vessels  are 
usually  of  light  draft  so  that  the  weight  of  the  decking  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  their  carrying  capacity  and,  for  this  reason,  white-pine  decking 
is  still  sometimes  used,  but  its  high  cost  prohibits  its  use  except  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  wany  pine  logs  are  too  expensive 
and  their  use  has  largely  been  replaced  by  western  white  pine  (Pinm 
monticola)  or  western  wany  pine,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Red  pine. — Small  quantities  of  red  puie  {Pinus  redmm)  or  Norway 
pine  lumber  are  also  received  from  eastern  Canada.  It  is  a  haid 
resinous  wood  containing  considerable  knots  and  is  principally  used 
for  millwork,  particularnr  window  frames  and  other  exposed  parts 
of  buildings. 

BALSA 

Although  little  known  in  the  United  Kingdom,  small  quantities 
of  balsa  have  been  imported  from  British  Honduras  and  other  Central 
American  countries,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  a  market 
for  it. 

Balsa  is  a  most  unusual  wood,  almost  white  in  color  and  extraor- 
dinarily light  in  weight,  being  approximately  one-half  that  of  cork. 

During  the  war  it  was  largely  used  in  the  United  States  for  life  rafts 
and  floats  for  submarine  nets,  first  being  waterproofed  by  a  process 
of  forcing  wax  into  the  pores  under  pressure. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  demand  for  these  purposes  ceased  and 
efforts  were  made  to  discover  uses  for  which  its  pecidiar  properties 
make  it  particularly  suitable.  As  a  result  of  llliii  Investigations, 
balsa  is  now  being  used  for  lining  telephone  boxes  and  refrigerators, 
for  which  purposes  its  insulating  qualities  make  it  especiallj 
adaptable. 
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SIBIIIAN  PINB-KBDAl 

In  addition  to  the  shipments  from  tlie  so-called  Kara  Sea  district 
of  Siberia,  wMcb  baa  been  referred  to  in  tbe  section  on  north  European 
softwood,  some  pine  or  kedar  is  received  from  the  maritime  territory  ot 
Mancburia.  Tbis  is  usually  shipped  from  Vladivostok  and  is  sold  m 
tbe  United  Kingdom  as  Siberian  pine.  The  imports,  however,  are 
very  intermittent  and  consist  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  cargoes 
of  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  feet  board  measure  each  a  year. 

A  cargo  which  arrived  during  the  early  part  of  1927  consisted  ot 
about  <S0  per  cent  lumber  1  to  inches  thick  by  7  to  24  inches  wide, 
with  90  per  cent  9  inches  and  wider,  9  to  24  feet  long,  ayeragmg  17 
feet  or  better.  This  stock  was  sorted  into  crown,  prime,  A,  B,  and  C 
quaUties,  all  of  which  were  guaranteed  free  of  centers.  The  remainder 
of  the  cargo  was  made  up  of  15  per  cent  3  by  9  inches  and  wider 
center  planks,  averaging  13  to  14  inches  in  width  and  19  feet  m 
length,  and  5  per  cent  squares  6  by  6  inches,  534  by  5J4  inches,  and 
5  by  5  inches,  and  scantlings  4  by  5,  3  by  5,  and  3  by  4  inches. 

The  wood  was  well  manufactured,  in  excellent  condition,  bright, 
contained  few  knots,  and  altogether  presented  an  excellent  appear- 
ance. It  is  very  similar  to  Canadian  white  pme,  both  m  color  and 
in  texture,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

HARDWOODS 

OAK 

Wmm  earliest  tunes  oak  has  been  vitally  connected  with  th^  liistory 
of  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  King  Alfred,  who  established  the 
BritiS  Navy  in  the  ninth  century,  used  this  wood  for  his  warships. 
110  "wooden  walls"  of  England,  built  of  native  oak,  were  for  many 
hundred  years  its  first  line  of  defense.  ,  .     ,        ,    j  f 

Not  only  for  warships,  however,  was  oak  used  m  the  early  days  ol 
English  history,  for  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  the  country  contam 
many  beautiful  examples  of  its  suitability  for  carving,  and  the 
remarkable  state  of  preservation  of  these  carvings  and  furniture 
testify  to  its  durability.  Even  to-day  tihe  new  cathedral  bemg  bmlt 
at  Liverpool  at  a  cost  of  several  million  pounds  sterling  is  fumiahed 

throughout  with  oak.  ,    ,    ,  ^  j        x    j  # 

The  great  inroads  made  for  warships  ereatly  depleted  the  stands  of 
native  oak,  so  that  to-day  only  a  smal  fraction  of  the  demand'can 
be  met  from  this  source.  ,  ,         ,  . 

For  more  humble  and  utilitarian  purposes  oak  as  a  popular  wood  is 
without  a  rival  in  tbe  United  Kingdom.  The  beauty  of  its  gram, 
whether  plain  or  quartOMawn,  its  strength,  and  wearing  qualities 
m»kB  it  ilwirable  for  many  purposes.  Of  the  total  hardwood  miports 
during  1925  about  28  per  cent  were  of  oak. 

Asa  furniture  wood  oak  takes  first  place,  and  whde  other  species 
eome  into  pubhc  favor  for  a  time  oak  eventually  regams  its  suprem- 
acy. This  wood,  if  properly  selected,  is  particularly  adapted  to 
paUwork,  and  a  great  many  oak  biUets  are  miported  irom  the  Con- 
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tinent  of  Europe  so  that  the  panels  of  expensive  furniture  can  bd 
matched.  It  is  also  used  for  interior  finish  of  hoilses,  church  fumish- 
mg,  railway  equipment,  office  furniture,  and  caskets. 

S01IBCBS  OF  SUPPLT  m 

Except  for  small  quantities  of  native  stock,  all  the  oak  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  imported,  the  principal  country  furnishing  it 
being  the  United  States,  followed  by  Poland,  Japan,  Italy,  Yugoslavia 
(Slavonian),  and  Russia  in  the  order  named,  but  of  the  total  iniports 
America  supplied  approximately  75  per  cent  during  1925,  principally 
lumber.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  oak  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  countries,  for  the  year  1925: 


Couatary 

Round  and  hewn 
timber 

Sawn  imnber 

'Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quuitity 

Value 

United  States   - 

Poland  (including  Danzig)-  

Italy  

Yugoslavia  

OuMefeet 

m,m 

596,509 

51.698 
8,673 

£12,358 
106,670 

12,905 
4,939 

Culnc  feet 
7, 592, 375 
660,352 
529, 160 
215, 079 
103,  209 
34,993 

£1,848,293 
131,649 
211,715 
114,241 
64, 777 
8,525 

Cubic  feet 
7,646,318 
1,256,861 
580,858 
223,  752 
103,209 
90,530 
58,883 
75,378 
19,746 
145,344 

£1,860.651 
238,319 
224, 620 
119, 180 
54, 777 
20,744 
19,708 
8.612 
6,627 
47.618 

65,537 
58,883 
44.346 
17,298 
9,552 

12,219 
19,706 
3,886 
6,272 
2,611 

31,032 
2,448 
135,792 

4,626 
355 
45,007 

IVytal  

806,439 

181,fifl8 

'SOiiiy  '4410 

2y  419, 188 

10,199,839 

2,mo,7m 

UNITED  STATES 

For  many  years  American  oak  has  been  sold,  largely  in  the  form  of 
lumber,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Various  shippers'  marks  have 
become  well  established,  and  a  reputation  for  reliability  of  quality 
and  condition  has  been  gained  with  the  consumers  in  this  country. 
Other  factors  in  its  favor  are  that  American  exporters  are  able  to 
give  a  good  specification  (especially  as  regards  lengths),  that  it  can 
be  bought  in  sorted  qualities  graded  under  recognized  rules,  in  sea- 
soned condition,  and  that  delivery  can  usually  be  relied  upon  within 
the  time  stipulated  in  the  contract. 

American  oak  is  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  either  as  "northern" 
or  "southern,"  the  northern  variety  being  understood  to  embrace 
lumber  manufactured  from  timber  grown  in  the  region  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  eastern 
Tennessee.  Preference  is  given  to  the  northern  stock  by  the  smaller 
furniture  manufacturers  because  most  of  their  work  is  turned  out 
by  hand,  and  this  variety  of  oak  is  more  easily  worked,  being  of  a 
milder  texture  than  the  southern  variety;  its  price  is  usually  $20  to 
$25  per  1,000  superficial  feet  more  for  a  good  grade.  The  larger 
furniture  manufacturers  are  the  principal  buyers  of  souths  oak 
because  their  factories  are  equipped  with  machinery,  and  texture, 
from  the  standpoint  of  workabihty,  is  not  of  vital  impNortance,  while 
the  cheaper  pnce  is  a  decided  advantage. 
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Immier, — ^Both  red  and  white  oak  is  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  majority  is  white.  The  red  is  used  primarily  in  cheap 
furniture  for  backing  and  drawer  sides  and  parts  not  generally 
exposed  to  view.  It  is  also  used  for  furniture  having  a  dark  or  mis- 
sion finish. 

In  normal  times  all  thicknesses  and  grades  of  No.  2  common  and 
better  find  a  ready  sale,  although  the  largest  demand  is  for  No.  1 
common  and  selects  plain  and  quartered  stock.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  American  oak  meets  with  severe  competi- 
tion, and  liilil  its  price  reaches  a  certain  level  importers  look  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  Poland,  for  its  supplies. 

The  principal  consuming  industries  of  oak  lumber  are  the  furniture, 
house  buildiiig  (for  intenor  trim),  railway  equipment,  and  ship- 
building (for  saloon  and  cabin  iltings),  bnl  of  these  furniture  is 
by  far  the  largest 


fto.  12.— AHMiteii  "wafoii"  oak  planks  at  Scottish  car  bcUldiiig  plant 


Wagm,  or  cMnei  pktftks.-^The  northern  varietj  of  oak  is 
usually  called  for  in  this  market  for  its  requirements  of  rmw&y  wagon 
and  "cill"  or  cabinet  oak  planks.  Wagon  oak  planks  are  imported 
mostly  through  the  ports  of  liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Cardiff,  and  are 
used  principally  by  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  in  the  Mid- 
lands, South  Wales,  and  Glasgow  districts.  The  usual  specifications 
called  for  are  5  by  12  inches,  principally  16  feet  long,  with  some  8  feet, 
12  feet  8  inches,  14j^  feet,  15  feet,  and  15}4  feet;  51^2  by  12  inches, 
8  and  16  feet;  33^  and  4  by  12  inches,  10  to  16  feet;  3  by  12  inches, 
12  to  16  feet;  4  by  5J^  inches,  16 feet  rails. 

In  addition,  planks  5  H  by  12  inches,  8  feet  3  inches,  known  as 
**headstocks,"  are  used  by  the  car  builders,  but  they  are  able  to  fill 
most  of  their  requirements  out  of  English  oak  at  prices  American 
can  not  compete  with.  The  principal  demand  from  America  is  for 
sole  bars  5  and  5J^  by  12  inches,  16  and  17  feet. 

Th©  names  or  "cabmet"  are  used  tf' Ibsignate  the  same 

stock,  depending  upon  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  the 
iiifliiiy  origiiiates.   They  hme,  howoTer,  become  indicative  of  a 
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Siality  rather  than  the  use  to  which  the  stock  is  put.  Most  of  these 
^  anks  are  used  by  furniture  manufacturers,  while  a  small  quand^ 
Is  used  for  window  sills,  mantels,  and  doorsteps.  The  usual  specifi- 
cations called  for  are  2  J^,  3,  and  4,  by  8  inches  and  wider,  8  to  16  feet. 
Both  wagon  and  sill  planks  are  shipped  green  to  avoid  face  checks 
developing.  Large,  open  checks  iare  strongly  objected  to  by  British 
buyers,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  stock  were 
cut  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  so  that  it  dries  out 
before  the  hot  weather. 

Coffin  oak. — The  high-class  casket  trade  prefers  oak  and  purchases 
from  America  what  is  known  as  "coffin  oak  boards.^'  This  stock  may 
be  either  red  or  white,  but  the  latter  is  greatly  preferred  and  com- 
mands a  considerable  premium  over  the  red.  The  specifications  are 
usually  12  inches  and  wider  with  a  percentage  of  17  inches  and  wider, 
12  feet  and  longer,  a  small  percentage  of  12  feet  allowed,  in  thicknesses 
of  %,  %,  and  1  inch. 

Dimension. — The  market  for  oak  squares  is  also  of  importance, 
their  importation  having  increased  durmg  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  freight,  and  oth^  chaises,  also 
labor  for  converting  lumber  into  the  sizes  required.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  extendmg  this  business  is  the  liability  of  the  stock  to 
warp,  twist,^  and  shriim,  if  not  shipped  in  perfect  condition,  and  such 
defective  pieces  become  valueless.  It  is  essential  that  dimension 
stock  arrive  full  to  size,  as  even  %  inch  scant  would  make  it  a  reject. 
It  is  believed  that  if  care  be  taken  to  meet  these  requirements,  Amer- 
ica's exports  of  oak  dimensions  to  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
materially  increased.  This  stock  is  used  principally  for  turning 
table  and  chair  legs  and  for  decorative  pieces  of  furniture. 

Flooring. — The  market  for  American  oak  flooring  is  fully  covered 
in  the  section  on  Flooring." 

POLAND  (INCLUDING  DANZIG) 

Ranking  next  to  the  United  States  in  importance  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  oak  is  Poland.  This  oak  varies  greatly  in  texture  accord- 
ing to  Oie  district  from  which  it  is  shipped.  Some  is  very  mild,  white 
otner  is  so  hard  as  to  be  called  "stone"  oak.  Polish  oak  is  often  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  "Volhynian,"  after  the  Province  of  that 
name.  This  species  is  said  to  furnish  the  best  texture.  Even  the 
best,  however,  does  not  compare  with  the  Slavonian  (Yugoslavian)  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade.  So  far  many  of  the  Polish 
exporters  can  not  be  relied  on  to  fill  their  contracts  within  any  defi- 
nite time,  but  these  are  gradually  being  eliminated.  Imports  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  with  improvement  in  manufacture  and  grad- 
ing and  with  greater  reliability  of  shippers,  Polish  oak  appears  likely 
to  become  a  serious  competitor  of  the  American  product.  It  is 
imported  in  the  form  of  round  logs,  hewn  timber,  square-edged 
lumber,  unedged  (wany)  lumber,  flooring  strips,  squares,  and  plan- 
cons.  'These  latter  are  logs,  hewn  on  all  torn  faces,  with  mHm  wane 
left  on.  They  are  bought  principally  by  the  railroad  companies  for 
•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  in  their  own  shops  and  by  the  furniture  factories.  The 

usual  specification  is  15  feet  long,  and  up,  15  by  15  inches,  and  up. 
Square-edge  lumber  is  not  shipped  in  anj  large  quantity  because 
No.  1  common  mA  mhfM  from  America  is  equdly  suitable  for  tho 
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Lumher, — Moth  red  and  white  oak  is  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  majority  is  white.  The  red  is  used  primarily  in  cheap 
furniture  for  backing  and  drawer  sides  and  parts  not  generally 
exposed  to  ¥iew.  It  is  also  used  for  furniture  haying  a  d:ark  or  mis* 
sion  finish. 

In  normal  times  all  thicknesses  and  grades  of  No.  2  common  and 
better  find  a  ready  sale,  although  the  largest  demand  is  for  No.  I 
common  and  selects  plain  and  quartered  stock.  Tt  must  not  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  American  oak  meets  with  severe  competi- 
tion, and  when  its  price  reaches  a  certain  level  importers  look  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  Poland,  for  its  supplies. 

The  principal  consuming  industries  of  oak  lumber  are  the  furniture, 
house  building  (for  interior  trim),  railway  equipment,  and  ship- 
building (for  saloon  and  cabin  fittings),  but  of  these  furniture  is 
by  far  the  largest. 


Fig.  l2.~Aiiiericaii  "  wagua"  (mk  pkmka  at  Soottlsb  car  biiiMiiig  pfaat 


Wugon,  siUj  or  cabinet  planks. — The  northern  variety  of  oak  is 
usually  called  for  in  this  market  for  its  requirements  of  railway  wagon 
•Hd  "cill"  or  cabinet  oak  planks.  Wagon  oak  planks  are  imported 
mosdy  through  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Cardifi',  and  are 
used  principi^v  by  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  in  the  Mid- 
lands. South  Wales,  and  Glas^w  districts.  The  usual  specifications 
caied  for  are  5  by  12  inches,  principally  16  feet  long,  with  some  8  feet, 
12  feet  8  inches,  feet,  15  feet,  and  15^  53^2  by  12  inches, 
8  and  16  feet;  3 and  4  by  12  inches,  10  to  16  feet;  3  by  12  inches, 
12  to  16  feet;  4  by  5}i  inches,  16J4  feet  rais. 

In  addition,  planks  Bj4  by  12  inches,  8  feet  3  inches,  known  as 
"headstocks,"  are  used  by  the  car  builders,  but  they  are  able  to  fill 
most  of  their  requirements  out  of  English  oak  at  prices  American 
can  not  compete  with.  The  principal  demand  from  America  is  for 
sole  bars  5  and  53/^  by  12  inches,  16  and  17  feet. 

The  names  "cill"  or  "cabinet''  are  used  to  designate  the  same 
stock,  depending  upon  the  section  of  the  country  from  which  the 
inquiry  originates.   They  have,  however,  become  indicative  of  n 
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quality  rather  than  the  use  to  which  the  stock  is  put.  Most  of  these 
planks  are  used  by  furniture  manufacturers,  while  a  small  quantity 
is  used  for  window  sills,  mantels,  and  doorsteps.  The  usual  specifi- 
cations called  for  are  2  J^,  3,  and  4,  by  8  inches  and  wider,  8  to  16  feet. 
Both  wagon  and  sill  planks  are  shipped  green  to  avoid  face  checks 
developing.  Large,  open  checks  are  strongly  objected  to  by  British 
buyers,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  stock  were 
cut  during  the  late  autunm  and  winter  months  so  tliat  it  dries  out 
before  the  hot  weather. 

Coffin  oak. — ^The  hi^h-class  casket  trade  prefers  oak  and  purchases 
from  America  what  is  known  as  *  *  coffin  oak  boards."  This  stock  may 
be  either  red  or  white,  but  the  latter  is  greatly  preferred  and  com* 
mands  a  considerable  premium  over  the  red.  The  specifications  are 
usually  12  inches  and  wider  with  a  percentage  of  17  inches  and  wider, 
12  feet  and  longer,  a  small  percentage  of  12  feet  allowed,  in  thicknesses 
of  5^,       and  1  inch. 

Dimension. — The  market  for  oak  squares  is  also  of  importance, 
their  importation  having  increased  during  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  material,  freight,  and  other  charges,  also 
labor  for  converting  lumber  into  the  sizes  required.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  extending  this  business  is  the  liability  of  the  stock  to 
warp,  twist,  and  shrink,  if  not  shipped  in  perfect  condition,  and  such 
defective  pieces  become  valueless.  It  is  essential  that  dimension 
stock  arrive  full  to  size,  as  even  H  inch  scant  would  make  it  a  reject. 
It  is  believed  that  if  care  be  taken  to  meet  these  requirements,  Amer- 
ica's  exports  of  oak  dimensions  to  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
materially  increased.  This  stock  is  used  principally  for  turning 
table  and  chair  legs  and  for  decorative  pieces  of  furniture. 

Flooring. — The  market  for  American  oak  flooring  is  fully  covered 
in  the  section  on  "Flooring." 

POLAND  (INCLUDmO  DANZIG) 

Ranking  next  to  the  United  States  in  importance  as  a  source  of 
supply  for  oak  is  Poland.  This  oak  varies  greatly  in  texture  accord- 
ing to  the  district  from  which  it  is  shipped.  Some  is  very  mild,  while 
other  is  so  hard  as  to  be  called  "stone"  oak.  Polish  oak  is  often  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  "Volhynian,"  after  the  Province  of  that 
name.  TMs  species  is  said  to  furnish  the  best  texture.  Even  the 
best,  however,  does  not  compare  with  the  Slavonian  (Yugoslavian)  in 
the  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom  trade.  So  far  manj  of  the  Polish 
exporters  can  not  be  relied  on  to  fill  their  contracts  within  any  defi- 
nite time,  but  these  are  gradually  being  eliminated.  Imports  aie 
steadily  increasing,  and  with  improvement  in  manufacture  and  jad- 
ing and  with  greater  rehabihty  of  shippers,  Polish  oak  appears  hkely 
to  become  a  senous  competitor  of  the  American  product.  It  is 
imported  in  the  form  of  round  logs,  hewn  timber,  square-edged 
lumber,  unedged  (wany)  lumber,  flooring  strips,  squares,  and  plan- 
cons.  These  latter  are  logs,  hewn  on  all  four  faces,  with  a  wide  wane 
left  on.  They  are  bought  principally  by  the  railroad  companies  for 
conversion  in  their  own  shops  and  by  the  furniture  factories.  The 
usual  specification  is  15  feet  long,  and  up,  15  by  15  inches,  and  up. 
Square-edge  lumber  is  not  shipped  in  any  large  quantity  because 
No.  1  Qonunon  and  selects  from  America  is  equally  suitable  for  the 
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purpoifss  for  wMck  the  Poiisli  stock  is  requirodi  anil  is  not  onfy 
elieaper,  but  the  sup^y  is  more  reliable. 

The  principal  demand  is  for  unedged  lumber,  wbicb  is  mamifao* 
tored  by  sai»rmg  the  log  llirougli  and  through  without  squaring  irst. 
The  great  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  importers  in  buying  this 
stock  is  that  a  very  wide  average  width  is  obtainable  and  IS  mches  is 
not  unusual.  This  stock  is  sold  at  the  present  time  for  less  than  No. 
2  common  plain  white  oak  from  the  Umted  States.  Furniture  manu- 
facturers ahnost  exclusively  buy  this  stock,  laigely  for  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  chairs.  It  is  sold  %  inch  and  thicker,  chiefly  2^4  inches  and 
thicker.  Generally  speaking  Polish  oak  is  not  suitable  for  cutting 
into  less  than  1 14  inches  in  thickness.  The  boards  are  measured  in 
the  middle  of  the  piece,  including  one-half  the  wane.  Flooring 
strips  are  not  imported  in  any  quantity,  owing  to  the  opposition  from 
the  British  workmen,  who  find  difficulty,  in  planing  the  floor  to  get 
the  necessary  smooth  finish  after  it  has  been  laid.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  business  will  improve,  as  Polish  shippers  are  pre- 
pared to  sell  1  and  IJ^  bv  4  inches,  6  feet  and  longer,  the  sizes  most 
usod.  in  this  market,  and  are  selecting  their  oak  from  the  best  dis- 
tricts for  texture.  Wagon  oak  planks  for  railroad  freight-car  building 
are  also  supplied  by  Polimdy  and  only  lack  of  supplies  prevents  their 
greater  use, 

Japanese  oak  is  much  favored  by  British  architects,  and  for  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  calling  for  it  for  panelwork  in  their 
plans  for  high-class  buildings  and  residences.  It  is  imported  in  the 
form  of  square-edge  lumber,  in  all  thicknesses  from  3^  to  4  inches, 
both  plain  and  quartered,  squares,  flooring  strips,  and  hewn  timber. 
Imports  are  steadily  increasing,  the  demand  being  principally  for 
prime  and  second  or  three-star  qualities  of  lumber  and  strips.  The 
texture  of  Japanese  oak  is  mild  and  uniform,  but  lacks  toughness, 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  suitable  for  purposes  where  strength  is 
req[uired.  The  lumber  is  shipped  on  grade,  But  as  the  trees  from 
which  it  is  manufactured  do  not  grow  to  any  great  height,  only  short 
lengths  can  be  furnished.   Its  principal  uses  are  for  furniture  and 

Slavonian  oak  is  a  prime  favorite  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  is 
used  entirely  for  high-class  work.  Prior  to  the  war,  it  was  shipped 
from  territoiy  within  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  however,  that  territoiy  was  allotted  to  Yugoslavia,  but 
the  old  name  is  stiH  used.  Oak  frem  the  Austrian  hinterland,  now 
part  of  Italy,  is  also  sold  m  this  market  as  Slavonian,  but  strictly 
speakini  only  the  oak  or^inating  in  Yugoslavia  can  properly  be 
eaied  Slavonian.  The  principal  shipping  ports  for  this  stock  are 
Fiume  and  Trieste^  both  of  which  are  now  m  Italy,  which  accounts 
for  that  country's  being  erroneously  credited  in  British  statistics  as 
the  country  of  origin. 

The  texture  of  this  variety  of  oak  is  exceedingly  mild.  It  is  rich 
and  uniform  in  color  and  practically  free  from  sap.  It  is  easily 
worked,  and  for  that  reason  is  greatly  desired  by  cabinetmakers 
specializing  in  expensive  handmade  furniture,  and  brings  the  high- 
est price  of  any  oak  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
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Slavonian  oak  is  used  chiefly  for  what  is  called  wainscot  or  panel- 
work  in  residences,  railroad  carriages,  furniture,  high-class  passenger 
vessels,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  for  veneers.  It  is  usually  shipped 
several  years  dry,  and  British  importers  often  obtain  four  to  hve 
years'  seasoning  before  shipment.  This  wainscot  oak  is  shipped  in 
the  form  of  billets,  either  uncut  or  sawn  through  and  toough,  and 
wired  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  destination  intact.  When  this  is  done  it 
is  called  a  cut  biUet.  BUlets  a^p  made  by  cutting  the  center  out  of 
the  log,  and  cutting  off  the  sides  of  the  cant  untd  an  8-mch  face  is 
obtamed.  These  center  pieces  are  sold  as  center-heart  planks  and 
measure  3  inches  thick  by  the  full  width  of  the  log.  The  result  is  an 
irregular  piece  of  timber,  sawn  on  three  faces  with  the  bark  lett  on 
the  other.  The  center  of  this  piece  is  called  the  ^' crown  and  is 
desired  as  wide  as  possible.  The  term  "wainscot"  applied  to  oak 
referred  originally  to  the  form  in  which  the  logs  were  shipped  from 
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Fio- 13.— Wainscot  bUlet 

the  Baltic,  with  two  sides  hewn  flat  to  take  up  less  room  in  the  ship's 
hold. 

The  lumber  developed  in  cutting  the  required  8-inch  edge  is  manu- 
factured into  flooring  strips  and  squares.  Square-edged  lumber,  both 
quartered  and  plain,  is  imported  in  aU  thicknesses  in  "prime  dry  " 
quality— usually  6  inches  and  wider,  6  feet  long,  and  up.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  what  are  known  as  "boules"  or  butt-cut  legs  sawn 
through  and  tlirou^  to  various  thicknesses,  rebound  together,  and 
thoroughly  seasoned,  are  imported.  By  this  means  a  wide  average 
width  and  long  lengths  can  be  obtained.  There  are  no  reco^ized 
grading  rules  tor  Slavonian  oak,  and  sales  transactions  are  based 
solely  on  the  reputation  of  the  shipper  concerned. 

RUSSIA 

The  oak  export  trade  of  Russia  is  being  rapidly  reorganized,  and 
fairly  large  quantities,  chieiy  logs  and  uncut  wainscot  billets,  inth 
a  little  lumber,  are  now  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
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Russiim  billet  differs  from  the  Slavonian  in  that  the  log  is  simply 
mmn  or  split  through  the  middle  and  the  center  hewn  out  of  each 
pece  instead  of  a  plank  being  sawn  out.  By  this  method  the  heart 
center  is  naturally  not  so  completely  eliminated  as  in  the  Slavonian 
Miet.  In  both  types  the  sides  are  faced  to  the  specification  called 
for,  nsnalljr  8  inehes.  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  Riga  in  Latvia, 
are  the  principal  iiorts  of  shipment.  The  exports  credited  to  the 
latter  country  in  BittiBh  stalistiGs  really  oimnate  in  Russia  but  are 
sMppeil  through  Latvia  for  oonvenieace.  The  Soviet  Oovemment 
controls  all  exports  of  lumber  and  is  endeavoiing  to  increase  its  trade 
in  praded  lumber.  Akeady  sevwil  parcels  have  been  sent  to  the 
llnited  Kingdom  but  because  of  faulty  grading  this  lumber  has  not  so 
fir  met  with  much  success.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  rectify  this 
difficulty  by  employing  competent  inspectors  and  seeking  advice 
from  London  agents  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  meet  this  market's 
requirements. 

All  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  through  soli  ins:  agents — - 
Arcos  (Ltd.),  London — who  use  the  services  of  various  British  agency 
firms  to  act  as  their  representatives. 

Russian  oak  is  considered  as  of  a  better  texture  than  the  Polish, 
but  not  equal  to  the  Slavonian. 

MJMAIflA 

During  1925  Rumania  shipped  some  oak  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
chieiy  as  square-edged  lumber  1  by  6  inches  and  up,  through  the 
port  of  OalatK.  The  stock,  however,  does  not  compare  for  texture 
with  Slavoiiian,  and  is  not  an  important  factor  in  this  market. 

motive:  AMU  ibism  frse  statb 

Supplies  of  oak  from  native  and  Irish  Free  State  sources  are  of 
little  importance.  Most  of  it  is  used  for  railway  equipmenf,  wheel* 
wright  material,  fencing,  and  floor  blocks,  its  extreme  toughness 
making  it  especially  desirable  for  these  purposes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  brown  oak  of  great  beauty  which  is  in  demand  for  furniture 
and  panelwork,  and  this  variety  is  even  exported  to  the  United 
States  at  times. 

CANADA 

Canadian  oak,  which  is  all  of  the  white  variety,  is  imported  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  square,  hewn  timber,  and  round  logs,  the 
quantity  of  lumber  being  insignificant.  Hewn  timber  is  shipped 
prinisillllijr  Hirough  the  port  of  Quebec,  an  average  specification  being 
20  to  40  feet  long  by  20  inches  deep  in  the  center  of  the  log.  The 
imprts  are  practically  all  taken  by  the  railroads  for  car  building, 
aliiough  a  smai  quantity  is  used  for  dock  construction.  The 
round  logs  are  shipped  from  13  to  16  feet  in  length,  as  laige  a 
diameter  as  possible  neing  desired.  These  logs  are  converted  locallv 
into  coffin  boards,  on  account  of  the  wide  widths  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  furniture  stock.  However,  imports  of  Canadian  oak  are  stead* 
ily  diinlniahlng  and  are  of  little  consequence  in  the  British  market 
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FUTUBB  OUTLOOK 


British  imports  of  oak  have  shown  a  steady  expansion  since  the 
depression  that  occurred  inmiediately  after  the  postwar  boom,  m- 
iwasing  from  about  3,000,000  cubic  feet  in  1921  to  over  10,000,000 
in  1925,  the  last  year  for  which  figiu-es  are  available.  Dunng  this 
period  the  United  States  slightly  increased  its  share  of  the  business, 
with  about  76  per  cent  in  1925  as  against  73  per  cent  in  1921.  An 
important  factor  in  considering  the  future  demand  for  this  species  is 
the  great  number  of  houses  that  have  been  built  in  this  country  with 
the  assistance  of  subsidies  from,  the  Government  and  municipalities 
during  the  past  five  years,  which  constitute  a  large  potential  outlet 
for  considerable  quantities  of  furniture.  Owing  to  the  industrial 
depression,  however,  that  has  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  the  wage-earning  classes  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
buy  furniture  in  the  quantity  that  they  would  have  done  if  fully 
employed.  The  result  is  that  to-day  the  majority  of  then-  dwellmgs 
are  but  scantily  furnished,  much  worn-out  furniture  not  having  been 

replaced.  n  •  •  i. 

It  has  been  publicly  stated  recently  by  many  of  the  leadmg  Bntisn 
bankers  and  industrialists  that,  provided  there  is  no  setback  through 
labor  troubles,  a  new  era  of  prosperity  is  now  cominencing  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  with  it  an  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  so- 
called  workmg  classes  may  be  anticipated,  which  should  be  reflected 
in  a  greater  demand  for  furniture  and  musical  instruments,  both  of 
which  industries  use  large  quantities  of  hardwoods.  As  the  premier 
species  for  furniture  making,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  talking-machine 
cabinets,  oak  wffl  doubtless  get  the  largest  share  of  this  increased 
demimd.  Growing  copo»etition,  however,  may  be  expected,  particu- 
larly from  Poland  and  Japan,  whose  exporters  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  British  market  as  an  outlet  for  their  product,  but 
the  United  States  has  many  advantages  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
overcome,  which  have  already  been  mentioned.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  affecting  trade  wath  the  United  States — i.  e.,  the  car-building 
industry,  where  for  the  underframes  of  freight  cars  American  white 
oak  is  "being  largely  replaced  by  the  Polish  variety  and  also  other 
species,  principally  Australian  karri  and  jarrah.  The  chief  reason 
for  this,  as  stated  by  a  leading  British  agent,  is  not  on  account  either 
of  price  or  preference  for  the  Australian  wood,  but  is  almost  entirely 
the  difficulty  in  getting  suppHes  within  the  time  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. It  is  said  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  deUverics  to  be  made 
several  months  late.  As  a  consequence  many  car  builders  are  now 
using  other  species  to  an  increasmg  extent,  where  heretofore  only 
American  northern  white  oak  was  considered.  This  business,  how- 
ever, could  probably  be  regained  provided  that  contracts  lor  wagon 
oak  planks  were  delivered  with  the  same  punctuality  as  other  lumber. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  flie  outlook  is  bright 
for  a  continued  expansion  of  oak  imports  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  whfch  America  should  supply  the  greater  part.  Exporters  to  the 
British  market^ however,  would  be  well  advised  not  to  become  careless 
raiding  the  quality,  condition,  and  manufacture  of  stock  shipped, 
but  to  continiS  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  so  retain  the  good 
will  9t  their  many  Biitiah  customers. 
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ElU  AND  SAP  QVM 

Imports  of  red  and  sap  frum  have  remained  practically  stationary 
for  several  years  and  are  considerably  below  pre-war  figures.  Durin«: 
1913  exports  of  this  species  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  35,821,000  feet,  board  measure,  while  in  1926 
they  were  only  20,184,000  feet.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
American  hardwood  the  consumption  of  gum  is  influenced  by  its 
price  relation  to  other  species,  and  when  the  cost  of  either  red  or 
sap  gum  rises  above  an  economic  level  its  use  is  liiscontinued  and  less 
esnittisive  woods  are  substitnted.  The  proportion  of  red  and  sap  gum 
used  in  Miis  market  depends  largely  upon  &e  spread  in  price  between 
the  two,  and  when  this  reaches  a  certain  limit  the  demand  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  other.  In  recent  years  the  proportion  of  sap  gum  has 
been  steadiy  growing,  lai:gely  on  account  of' the  appreciation  in 
valiie  of  red. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  the  British  market  uses 
approximately  75  per  cent  sap  and  25  per  cent  red  gum. 

Red  gum,  or  satin  walnut  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  imported  both  in  first  and  second  and  No.  1  common  and  select 
grades,  principally  the  latter,  1  inch  thick  being  mostly  in  demand, 
with  a  little  IJ^  and  2  inches.  In  former  years  when  red  gum  was 
cheaper  than  oak  it  was  extensively  used  for  furniture,  but  for  some 
time  now  the  position  has  been  reversed.  While  the  average  British 
workman  bought  ''satin  walnut"  furniture  when  it  was  cheaper  than 
oak,  the  latter  is  preferred,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  price  advantage 
disappeared  the  demand  reverted  to  oak  and  has  remained  so  until 
to-day,  so  that  littie  red  gum  is  now  used  for  furniture  compared 
with  pre-war  years.  Unlike  in  the  United  States,  quartered  wm  gum 
is  not  used  for  paneling  and  interior  finish,  other  species,  particularly 
walniit,  being  preferred. 

Sap  gum  is  sold  as  hazel  pine  in  Great  Britain  and  is  imported  in 
all  thicknesses,  %  inch  and  thicker.  In  first  and  second  quality  the 
demand  is  principaEj  for  ^  and  1  inch,  while  in  No.  1  common  and 
select  al  thicknesses  up  to  1  inch  are  taken,  but  chiefly  1  inch.  One 
inch  and  under  is  frequently  imported  dressed  two  sides  to  thickness 
specified.  The  widths  are  usually  specified  in  contracts  for  sap  gum, 
tnev  being  divided  in  6  inches  and  wider,  13  to  17  inches,  and  18 
inches  and  wider. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  market  for  1  and  l\i  by  15  to  17 
inches  "first  and  second"  quality  rough  hunber  for  the  manufacture 
of  toilet  seats,  which  are  stained  to  resemble  mahogany. 

The  principal  use  of  sap  gum  is  for  cheap  furniture,  coffins,  and 
picture  molding.  The  automobile  industry  also  uses  5^  by  13  inches 
and  wider  for  bending  purposes.  Formerly  considerable  sap  gum 
was  used  for  electric  wire  casing,  but  insurance  regulations  in  most 
eiliea  now  require  this  to  be  of  metal.  likewise  the  use  of  inexpensive 
lllarwood  has  largely  replaced  ?^-inch  sap  gum  for  drawer  bottoms. 

Many  complaints  are  made  by  Britisn  buyers  on  account  of  ship- 
ments of  red  and  sap  gum  arriving  twisted  and  warped.  Such  defects 
are  considered  serious  and  are  usually  made  the  basis  for  heavy 
claims.  Another  frequent  cause  of  complaint  is  discoloration  to 
which  aiiMiried.  sap  gum  m  parliciilfiiiy  mbh- 
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There  is  no  sale  for  heavy  discolored  sap  gum  in  the  U'^it^d 
dom,  and  although  sound  stain  is  not  considered  a  ^ff  ^^^^Z^^^^^ 
to  Ainerican  grading  rules,  lumber  graded  according  to  those  rules  s 
not  acceptable  to  this  market.    British  buyers  always  stipulate  for 
"reasonably  bright"  stock  in  their  contracts  for  sap  gum,  but  as  to 
what  constitutes  reasonable  stain  is  largely  a  matter  of  opimon  and 
trouble  frequently  arises  on  this  account    It  is  therefore  advisablo 
that  only  such  stain  as  can  be  removed  by  dressmg  be  permitt^  m 
lumber  for  export,  but  a  brand  known  to  mdicate  a  f^Ver  oi  stnctlv 
''briffht"  lumber  will  always  receive  preference  from  the  Bntisn 
buver.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  sap  gum  now  bemg  rwjerved 
is  steamed,  and  although  at  first  there  was  a         ^eal  of  obj^^^^ 
to  it,  this  has  now  been  largely  overcome  and  steamed  stock  has 
gamed  popularity  in  many  quarters.  .  4-  «^,.fo 

It  wiU  be  readily  understood  from  the  foregomg  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  red  and  sap  gum  is  a  business  requiring  sp^ial  care,  as  the 
hiherent  nature  of  t£e  wood  itself  makes  it  particularly  susceptible 
to  climatic  and  atmospheric  conditions. 

Dangers  beset  gum  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  miU  until  it  is  piled 
in  the  British  buyer's  yard,  and  although  it  may  leave  tlie  AmeTican 
mill  in  perfect  condition,  improper  protection  during 
on  the  Socks  and  sweatmg  n  vessels  may  cause  it  to  amve  in  such 
condition  as  to  be  unrecognizable  as  the  same  lumber.  Only  Amen- 
can  exporters  who  have  realized  these  conditions  and  taken  step^^^ 
meet  them  have  found  this  business  profitable  while  others  have  paid 
such  heavy  claims  that  they  have  discontmued  sokcitmg  orders 
altogether  in  the  British  market. 

YELLOW  POPLAR 

For  many  years  the  United  Kmgdom  has  been  t^^^  most  important 
foii^  maikit  for  American  yellow  poplar,  and  durm|  1926  a  tot  a 
of  23,266,000  feet  board  measure  of  lumber,  or  over  70  Per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  from  the  United  States,  were  shipped  to  that 
coun^  In^dition  there  was  also  shipped  a  small  quantity  of 
round  logs,  although  there  has  never  been  a  very  great  demand  for 

**Foll^  year  of  1919,  when  27,24(^000  feet  board 

me^ure^imber  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  demand 
suffered  a  severe  slump,  but  by  1926  exports  were  nearly  back  to  the 

^'"yXw^poplar  is  sold  under  various  names  in  Great  Britain,  tho^ 
of  'canary  whitewood,"  '^canary  wood,"  and"Amencan  whitewood" 
being  used  indiscriminately.  >  „  *„ 

Itf  evenness  of  grain  and  mildness  of  texture  make  it  ««y 
which  toEcther  with  the  wide  widths  in  which  it  can  beobtamed.has 
Se  'yelW  poplar  exceedingly  desirable  for  many  PufPo^.  Jf  J 
has  long  been  a  favorite  wood  for  millwork  and  mtenor  finish  and 
f umiturl  making  in  the  British  market.   Ite  freedom  rom  shrmkage 

also  makes  it  particulariy  suitable  H?"'*,^?'^^  „  vS,  'X^^  to 
wide-surface  work,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  stamed  to 
resemble  otiier  woods  has  also  helped  Its  sale.       ,        ,  j 

Both  the  northern  and  southern  varieties  are  in  demand,  and  whue 
the  former  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  softness  and  meUowness  oi 
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texture,  its  high  cost  somewhat  restricts  its  use,  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  less  expensive  southern 
variety. 

Yellow  poplar  is  imported  in  all  grades,  No.  2B  common  and  better, 
and  in  all  thicknesses,  %  inch  and  thicker,  those  under  1  inch  gen- 
erally being  dressed  two  sides  to  the  thickness  named.  Northern  stock 
is  principally  used  for  panelwork  on  passenger  steamers,  table  and 
counter  tops,  office,  store,  and  bank  partitions  and  fittings,  and  high- 
eliisg  furniture,  panel  and  wide  No.  1  quality,  18  inches  and  wider, 
Miig  particularly  favored  where  wide  widths  are  desired,  such  as 
for  facia  or  name  boards  over  shop  fronts,  panels,  and  counter  tops. 
Tlie  ability  to  stain  yeiow  poplar  to  a  color  resembling  mahogany 
formerly  accounted  to  a  large  extent  for  its  use  for  these  purposes, 
but  since  it®  cost  has  risen  above  that  of  African  mahogany  it  has 
largely  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  that  species  or  the  less  expensive 
southern  variety.  The  great  bulk  of  American  poplar  now  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  originates  in  the  Southern  States,  and  while 
this  variety  does  not  have  the  fine,  even  texture  of  the  northern 
stock,  and  is  also  more  knotty  and  sappy  and  does  not  run  to  such 
wide  widths,  its  lower  cost  compensates  for  these  disadvantages. 

Yellow  poplar  is  used  principally  for  automobile  bodies,  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  furniture,  cabin  fittings,  and  paneling  on  passenger  steamers. 
No.  1  common  and  select,  dressed  two  sides  to  }^  and  }i  by  10 
inches  and  wider,  is  mostly  called  for,  the  Ji  inch  being  in  greatest 
demand.  The  furniture  industry  also  formerly  used  large  quanti- 
ties of  ?^-inch  No.  2B  common  for  drawer  bottoms,  but  this  has  been 
abnost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  varieties  of  European 
pljfwood.  In  addition  to  these  outlets,  the  piano  industry  takes 
both  northern  and  southern  stock  in  clear  sap  grade  for  use  as  a  core 
on  wbicli  veneers  of  fancy  hardwoods  are  applied. 

loft.— Only  a  smai  quantity  of  yellow  poplar  logs  are  used  in 
Great  Britam,  the  majority  coming  from  the  Southern  States.  They 
are  imported  peeled  and  in  prime  quality,  the  usual  specifications 
called  for  being  as  follows:  Widths,  18  inches  and  up,  averaging  21 
to  22  inches,  23  to  27  mches,  28  inches  and  up;  all  10  to  16  feet  long. 

These  logs  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  veneers  and  also  for 
dye  rollers  employed  in  textile  mills,  and  are  to  some  extent  taking 
ine  place  of  Canadian  white  pine  for  that  purpose. 

MAHOGANY 

Mahogany  was  first  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Jamaica  probably  about  the  year  1724,  and  it  was  not  until  over 
100  y  ears  later  that  the  African  variety  made  its  appearance.  Chip*- 
pendale,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  then  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  created  a  fashion  for  mahogany  chairs  and 
cabinets  by  means  of  the  beautiful  and  original  designs  which  he 
carried  out  m  that  species.  Other  master  craftsmen,  such  as  Shera- 
ton and  Heppelwhite,  whose  names  are  as  weM  known,  also  used  it 
for  their  work.  Since  that  time  mahogany  has  been  the  favorite 
wood  for  high-class  cabinetwork  in  Great  Britain,  though  other  spe^ 

eiw  imwe  from  time  to  time  had  a  temporary  vogue,  From  many 
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|K>ints  of  view  mahogany  is  to-day  the  cheapest  avadable  species  for 
the  better  class  of  furniture  and  high-class  interior  finish  and  httin^. 
Its  use  is  bemg  furthered  by  the  hi^  cost  of  competitive  hardwoods 
and  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  ■  i  ,  • 

The  mahogany  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  into  two 
classes— the  log  (in  the  United  Kingdom  the  name  "log"  is  used  to 
describe  either  round  logs  or  sawn  or  hewn  timber),  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  brokers  who  hold  periodical  auctions  for  their  sale,  and 
the  lumber,  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  hardwood. 

The  logs  are  usually  imported  in  the  form  of  square  timber  hewn 
on  all  four  sides.  A  few  found  logs  are  also  imported,  but  they  do 
not  find  favor  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  pubhc  saw- 
mills, where  most  of  the  sawing  into  lumber  is  done,  to  base  their 
charges  on  the  deepest  cut  of  the  log  or  stick  of  timber  made  by  the 
saw,  so  that  in  the  case  of  round  logs  it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
of  sawing  the  narrow  side  boards  would  be  prohibitive.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  trade  prefers  buying  hewn  tunber,  which  is  sold 
on  sales  measure,  to  buykig  logs,  which  are  sold  on  actual  contents. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  mahogany  tunber  and  logs 
during  the  year  1926  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Country 


Quantity 


Cutnefedt 

Nigeria  (including  Britdbrii  Cmmoom}  —   J' 

French  West  Africa   ^  243 

British  Honduras  —  -— -  -    SA'S? 

Gold  Coast  (induding  British  Togolaiid)  ^ 

47, 572 
53,612 
10,770 
1,688 
83,228 

3,2Se^l<» 


France. 
United  States. 

Cuba.-  

Liberia  

Nicaragua  

All  other.  


Total. 


Value 


£281,913 
213,000 
141,005 
135,  776 
21,508 
20,439 
13,400 
2,907 
636 
20,285 

SS0.80B 


SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

i^rico.— Practically  all  African  mahogany  is  imported  hewn  square 
and  is  very  large,  running  from  18  to  as  large  as  60  inches  in  width, 
taken  in  center  of  the  stick,  and  from  10  to  35  feet  long,  some  excep- 
tionally large  ones  weighing  as  much  as  10  tons. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  mahogany  that  come  out  of  West 
Africa;  those  species  considered  by  the  British  trade  as  genuine 
mahogany  are  shipped  from  Nigeria,  French  Ivory  Coast,  and  British 
Gold  Coast,  and  okoum^  or  Gabon  mahogany  is  shipped  from  the 
French  Congo.  Of  these,  the  Nigerian  is  the  most  important,  it 
being  preferred  on  account  of  its  color  and  even  texture,  and  is  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  general  descriptions  of  Benin  and 
Lagos  mahogany,  indicative  of  the  districts  in  which  the  timber 
originated  rather  than  the  ports  from  which  it  is  loaded. 

The  principal  ports  of  shipment  for  Benin  and  Lagos  mahogany 
are  Benin,  Sapele,  Abonema,  and  D^ama.  A  peculiar  characteris- 
tic of  Sapele  mahogany  is  its  scent,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
cedar,  and  it  is  harder  and  heavier  than  either  Benin  or  Lagos  wood. 
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texture,  its  high  cost  somewhat  restricts  its  use,  and  of  late  years  it 
has^  been,  .replaced  to  a  large  extent  hj  the  less  expensive  southern 
variety. 

Yellow  poplar  is  imported  in  all  grades,  No.  2B  common  and  better, 
and  in  all  thicknesses,  %  inch  and  thicker,  those  under  1  inch  gen- 
erally being  dressed  two  sides  to  the  thickness  named.  Northern  stock 
is  principally  used  for  panelwork  on  passeno^er  steamers,  table  and 
counter  tops,  office,  store,  and  bank  partitions  and  fittings,  and  high- 
class  furniture,  panel  and  wide  No.  1  quality,  18  inches  and  wider, 
being  particularly  favored  where  wide  widths  are  desired,  such  as 
for  facia  or  name  boards  over  shop  fronts,  panels,  and  counter  tops. 
The  abihtj  to  stain  yellow  poplar  to  a  color  resembling  mahogany 
formerly  accounted  to  a  large  extent  for  its  use  for  these  purposes, 
but  since  its  cost  has  risen  above  that  of  African  mahogany  it  has 
largely  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  that  species  or  the  less  expensive 
southern  variety.  The  groat  bulk  of  American  poplar  now  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  onginates  in  the  Southern  States,  and  while 
this  variety  does  not  have  the  fine,  even  texture  of  the  northern 
stock,  and  is  also  moro  knotty  and  sappy  and  does  not  run  to  such 
wide  widths,  its  lower  cost  compensates  for  these  disadvantages. 

Yellow  poplar  is  used  principally  for  automobile  bodies,  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  furniture,  cabin  fittings,  and  paneling  on  passenger  steamers. 
No.  1  conmaon  and  select,  dressed  two  sides  to  M  and  14  by  10 
inches  and  wider,  is  mostly  called  for,  the  %  inch  being  in  greatest 
demand.  The  furniture  industry  also  formerly  used  large  quanti- 
ties of  5^-inch  No.  2B  common  for  drawer  bottoms,  but  this  has  been 
almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  cheaper  varieties  of  European 
plywood.  In  addition  to  these  outlets,  the  piano  industry  takes 
both  northern  and  southern  stock  in  clear  sap  grade  for  use  as  a  core 
on  which  veneers  of  fancy  hardwoods  are  applied. 

Lags.— Only  a  small  quantity  of  yellow  poplar  logs  are  used  in 
Gli?©tt  Britam,  the  maiority  coming  from  the  Southern  States.  They 
are  imported  peeled  iii  in  prime  quality,  the  usual  specifications 
called  for  being  as  follows:  Widths,  18  inches  and  up,  avoratring  21 
to  22  inches,  23  to  27  inches,  28  inches  and  up;  all  10  to  16  feet  long. 

These  logs  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  veneers  and  also  for 
dye  rollers  employed  in  textile  mills,  and  are  to  some  extent  taking 
the  place  of  Canadian  white  pine  for  that  purpose. 

mmmmi 

Mahogany  was  first  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Jamaica  probably  about  the  year  1724,  and  it  was  not  until  over 
100  years  later  that  the  African  variety  made  its  appearance.  Chip- 
pendale, about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  then  was 
at  the  height  of  his  fame,  created  a  fashion  for  mahogany  chairs  and 
cabinets  by  means  of  the  beautiful  and  original  designs  which  he 
carried  out  in  that  species.  Other  master  craftsmen,  such  as  Shera- 
ton and  Heppelwhite,  whose  names  are  as  well  known,  also  used  it 
for  tiieir  work.  Since  that  time  mahogany  has  been  the  favorite 
wood  for  high-class  cabinetwork  m  Great  Britain,  though  other  spe-i 
cm  hm^  tmm  tmm  to  time  had  a  temporaij  vogu^,  From  manjp 
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points  of  view  mahogany  is  to-day  the  cheapest  available  species  for 
the  better  dass  of  furniture  and  high-class  mterior  finish  and  httin^. 
Its  use  is  being  furthered  by  the  high  cost  of  competitive  hardwoods 
and  is  likely  to  increase  m  the  future.  ,  j  •  ^  . 

The  mahogany  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  mto  two 
classes^the  log  (in  the  United  Kingdom  the  name  "log"  is  used  to 
describe  either  round  logs  or  sawn  or  hewn  tunber)  which  is  m  the 
hands  of  a  few  brokers  who  hold  periodical  auctions  for  their  sale,  and 
the  lumber,  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  hardwood. 

The  logs  are  usually  unported  in  the  form  of  square  timber  hewn 
on  all  four  sides.  A  few  found  logs  are  also  imported,  but  they  do 
not  find  favor  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  public  saw- 
mills, where  most  of  the  sawing  into  lumber  is  done,  to  base  their 
charges  on  the  deepest  cut  of  the  log  or  stick  of  timber  made  by  the 
saw,  so  that  in  the  case  of  round  logs  it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
of  sawing  the  narrow  side  boards  would  be  prohibitive.^  Anotner 
reason  is  that  the  trade  prefers  buying  hewn  timber,  which  is  sold 
on  sales  measure,  to  buying  logs,  which  are  sold  on  a^stual  contents. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  mahogany  tunber  and  logs 
during  the  year  1925  are  shown  in  the  foOowing  table: 


Country 

Quantity 

Value 

Cubic  feet 
1, 118,  872 
1,032,243 
257,444 
fi09.887 

B^m 

47,572 
53,612 
10, 770 
1,688 
83,228 

£281, 913 
213,000 
141, 005 
135,776 
21,508 
20,439 
13,400 
2,907 
636 
20,285 

880^  809 

SOUBCES  OF  SUPPLY 

4/rMja.— Practically  all  African  mahogany  is  imported  hewn  Bqmre 
and  is  very  large,  running  from  18  to  as  large  as  60  mches  m  width, 
taken  in  center  of  the  stick,  and  from  10  to  35  feet  long,  some  excep* 
tionally  large  ones  weighing  as  much  as  10  tons.  r  xxr  j. 

There  are  two  mainr  kinds  of  mahogany  that  come  out  of  West 
Africa;  those  species  considered  by  the  British  trade  as  genuine 
mahogany  are  shipped  from  Nigeria,  French  Ivory  Coast,  and  British 
Gold  Coast,  and  okoum^  or  Gabon  mahogany  is  shipped  from  the 
French  Congo.  Of  these,  the  Nigerian  is  the  most  important,  it 
being  preferred  on  account  of  its  color  and  even  texture,  and  is  sold 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  general  descriptions  of  Benin  and 
Lagos  mahogany,  indicative  of  the  districts  in  which  the  timber 
originated  rather  than  the  ports  from  which  it  is  loaded. 

The  principal  ports  of  shipment  for  Benin  and  Lagos  mahogany 
are  Benin,  Sapele,  Abonema,  and  Degama.  A  peculiar  characteris- 
tic of  Sapele  mahogany  is  its  scent,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
cedar,  and  it  is  harder  and  heavier  than  either  Benin  or  Lagos  wood. 
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TMs  YBimtj  is  in  great  demand  for  veneer  on  account  of  the  lai^ 
percentage  of  logs  wMeli  show  "stripe"  or  "ribbon  stripe,"  some- 
femes  called  narrow  roe.  It  is  a  strong  favorite  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  those  countries. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Nigerian  mahoganies  are  those  from 
the  French  Ivory  Coast,  which  are  classed  in  the  same  category  as 
those  from  Benin  and  Lagos.  Grand  Bassam  is  the  chief  port  of 
loading,  other  ports  being  Grand  Lahou  and  Assinie. 

Mahogany  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Liberia,  and  other  territories  is 
usually  sold  imder  the  general  description  of  "African";  Seccondee, 
Half  Assinie,  Accra,  and  Axim  in  tUf  'illrst-named  territory  being  the 
most  important  ports  of  shipment. 

Timber  from  Orand  Lahou,  Secoondee,  Assinie,  Half  Assinie,  and 
Axim  is  not  so  reliable  as  that  coming  from  Nigeria  and  Grand 


Fig.  14.— Handling  African  mahogany  at  Liverpool  docks 


Bassam,  being  more  faulty  and  of  not  so  even  texture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hi^ner  percentage  of  %ured  logs  which  it  contains  com- 
pensates for  its  defects. 

Least  popular  of  all  is  the  Accra  mahogany,  which  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  of  variable  texture. 

Okoum^  or  Gabon  mahogany,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  King- 
dom, is  imported  from  the  French  Ck>ngo.  During  1926  a  total  of 
about  6,000  tons  of  this  species  was  imported.  Small  quantities  of 
mahogany  similar  to  the  other  African,  known  as  "Cape  Lopez/' 
are  also  imported  from  the  French  Congo. 

Cmtral  America. — Central  American  mahogany,  which,  with  the 
Cuban  and  San  Domingo  stock  is  sometimes  called  Spanish  mahogany 
^  because  it  originally  came  from  the  old  Spanish  Main,  comes  prin- 

cipally from  British  Honduras  and  to  some  extent  from  Nicaragua, 
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Mexico^  (Tabasco),  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela  either 
direct  or  via  the  United  States,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  comes 
from  the  first-named  country.  Like  the  African,  it  is  square  hewn  with 
a  few  round  logs,  but  the  sizes  run  much  smaUer,  ranging  irom  16  to 
40  inches  in  width  (chiefly  16  to  24)  in  center  of  piece  and  from  10 
to  35  feet  long.  Of  these  countries,  stock  from  British  Honduras 
is  preferred  on  account  of  its  color  and  texture.  ^  ^  ,  ^  ,  ^ 
West  Indies.— Cuh&n  mahogany  is  not  only  maported  du«ct,  but 
also  via  the  United  States,  so  that  British  statistics  do  not  show 
the  correct  quantity  actually  coming  from  that  county.  It  is  gen- 
erally square  hewn  and  runs  much  smaller  than  Central  Ameiicitt 
timber— an  average  specification  at  the  present  time  (May,  1927) 
would  probably  contain  about  25  to  30  per  cent  9  to  11  mches,  60  to 
65  per  cent  12  to  15  inches,  5  to  10  per  cent  16  inches  and  up  m 
width  in  the  center  of  the  stick.  The  1  engths  also  are  short,  ranging 
from  6  to  24  feet. ,  Cuban  mahogany  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
varieties  imported  into  the  British  market.  It  has  a  nch  red  color 
and  a  hard  fine  texture  which  takes  a  particularly  high  pohsh,  and 

some  is  finely  figured.  ,       o  -       -       f  a 

Next  to  the  Cuban,  mahogany  from  Santo  Domingo  is  preferred 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  Cuban,  but  only  comparatively 
small  quantities  are  available.  ,    .  ,  i  r 

France— British  buyers  frequently  purchase  selected  logs  from 
stocks  in  Havre  and  Bordeaux  which  have  been  shipped  direct  from 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  and  the  French  Congo.  It  is  these  logs  that 
are  credited  to  France  in  the  British  customs  statistics.     ,         .  , 

United  States.— The  imports  of  mahogany  logs  from  the  Umted 
States  represent  logs  imported  into  that  country  from  Cuba  and 
Central  America  and  later  shipped  to  British  buyers. 

Borneo.—Sma]!  quantities  of  "mahogany"  (actually  Serayah)  are 
imported  from  British  North  Borneo  largely  in  the  form  of  clear  sawn 
squares  4  by  4  inches,  5  by  5  inches,  6  by  6  inches,  from  10  to  20  feet 
long,  and  lumber.  These  squares  are  used  cMefiy  in  the  ^textile  mdus- 
tries  for  ix^ilers. 

Brazil.— BmnMn  mahoganj  is  also  imported  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  sawn  on  all  four  sides  with  a  heavy  wane  on  each  edge.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle  and  a  peculiar  feature  is  the  presence  of  pitch 
pockets.    It  does  not  store  well  and  deteriorates  rapidly. 

Fmt.— Small  sample  shipments  of  mahogany  have  withm  recent 
times  been  received  from  Peru,  but  insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
allow  the  trade  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  properties  and 
values. 

PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

XiwrpooZ.— Liverpool  has  been  the  center  of  the  African  mahogany 
trade  for  over  50  years  and  about  three-quartei-s  of  the  total  imports 
pass  through  that  city.    Most  of  the  Borneo  and  Brazilian  imports 
also  enter  through  this  port. 
Q2(|i§<»--28  IB 
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This  variety  is  in  great  demand  for  veneer  on  account  of  the  large 
percentage  of  logs  which  show  ''stripe^'  or  "ribbon  stripe,"  some- 
times called  narrow  roe.  It  is  a  strong  favorite  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  goes  to  those  coiui tries. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Nigerian  mahoganies  are  those  from 
tlie  French  Ivory  Coast,  which  are  classed  in  the  same  category  as 
those  from  Benin  and  Lagos.  Grand  Bassam  is  the  chief  port  of 
loading,  oilier  ports  being  Grand  Lahon  and  Assinie. 

Mahogany  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Liberia,  and  other  territories  is 
Qsuallj  sold  under  the  general  description  of  "African";  Seccondee, 
Half  Assinie,  Accra,  and  Axim  in  the  first-named  territory  being  the 
most  important  ports  of  shipment. 

Timber  from  Grand  Lahou,  Seccondee,  Assinie,  Half  Assinie,  and 
Asm  is  not  so  reliable  as  tJiat  coming  from  Nigeria  and  Grand 
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Bassam,  being  more  faulty  and  of  not  so  even  texture.  On  the  other 
band,  the  higher  peroentage  of  %ured  logs  which  it  contains  com- 
pensa^teS'  for  its  defec^ts. 

Least  popular  of  all  is  the  Accra  mahogany,  which  is  hard,  heavy, 
and  of  variable  texture. 

Okoum^  or  Gabon  mahogany,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  King- 
dom, is  imported  from  the  French  Congo.  During  1926  a  total  of 
about  6,000  tons  of  this  species  was  imported.  Small  quantities  of 
mahogany  similar  to  the  other  African,  known  as  "Cape  Lopez," 
are  also  imported  from  the  French  Congo. 

Central  America. — Central  American  mahogany,  which,  with  the 
Cuban  and  San  Domingo  stock  is  sometimes  called  Spanish  mahogany 
because  it  originally  came  from  the  old  Spanish  Main,  comes  prin- 
cipally from  British  Honduras  and  to  some  extent  from  Nicaragua, 
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Mexico  (Tabasco),  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and  Venezuela,  either 
direct  or  via  the  United  States,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  comes 
from  the  first-named  country.  Like  the  African,  it  is  square  hewn  with 
a  few  round  logs,  but  the  sizes  run  much  smaller,  ranging  from  lb  to 
40  inches  in  width  (chiefly  16  to  24)  in  center  of  piece,  and  from  10 
to  35  feet  long.  Of  these  countries,  stock  from  Bntish  Honduras 
is  preferred  on  account  of  its  color  and  texture.  ,  ^  ^  ,  ^ 
West  Indies.— Cnh&n  mahogany  is  not  only  iniported  du-ect,  but 
also  via  the  United  States,  so  that  British  statistics  do  not  show 
the  correct  quantity  actually  coming  from  that  country.  It  is  gen- 
erally square  hewn  and  runs  much  smaller  than  Central  American 
timber— an  average  specification  at  the  present  tune  (May,  U)27) 
would  probably  contain  about  25  to  30  per  cent  9  to  11  mcht^,  00  to 
65  per  cent  12  to  15  inches,  5  to  10  per  cent  16  mches  and  up  m 
width  in  the  center  of  the  stick.  The  lengths  also  are  short,  ranging 
from  6  to  24  feet.  Cuban  mahogany  is  the  most  valuable  ot  all  the 
varieties  imported  into  the  British  market.  It  has  a  rich  red  color 
and  a  hard  fine  texture  which  takes  a  particularly  high  pohsh,  and 

some  is  finely  figured.  .       o  •       •  f 

Next  to  the  Cuban,  mahogany  from  Santo  Domingo  is  preferred 
on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  Cuban,  but  only  comparatively 
small  quantities  are  available.  ,    .  ,  i  t 

f ranee. —Bntish  buyers  frequently  purchase  selected  logs  from 
stocks  in  Havre  and  Bordeaux  which  have  been  shipped  direct  from 
the  French  Ivory  Coast  and  the  French  Congo.  It  is  these  logs  that 
are  credited  to  France  in  the  British  customs  statistics.     ,         .  , 

United  States— The  imports  of  mahogany  logs  from  the  United 
States  represent  logs  imported  into  that  country  from  Cuba  and 
CenlHI  America  and  later  shipped  to  British  buyers. 

Borneo.— Small  quantities  of  "mahogany"  (actually  Serayah)  are 
imported  from  British  North  Borneo  largely  in  the  form  of  clear  sawn 
squares  4  by  4  inches,  5  by  5  inches,  6  by  6  inches,  from  10  to  20  feet 
long,  and  lumber.  These  squares  are  used  chiefly  m  the  textile  mdus- 
tries  for  rollers* 

Bwsa.—Brazilian  mahoganj  is  also  imported  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  sawn  on  all  four  sides  with  a  heavy  wane  on  each  edge.  It  is 
very  hard  and  brittle  and  a  peculiar  feature  is  the  presence  of  pitch 
pockets.    It  does  not  store  well  and  deteriorates  rapidly.  ^ 

p^;^ —Small  sample  shipments  of  mahogany  have  withm  recent 
times  been  received  from  Peru,  but  insufficient  time  has  elapsed  to 
allow  the  trade  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  properties  and 
values. 

PORTS  OP  ENTRY 

iif»rpooZ.— Liverpool  has  been  the  center  of  the  African  mahogany 
trade  for  over  50  years  and  about  three-quarters  of  the  total  imports 
pass  through  that  city.    Most  of  the  Borneo  and  Brazilian  imports 
also  enter  through  this  port. 
82015*'— 28  ^10 
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Imports  of  mahogany  loes  into  Liverpool  during  the  jeiir  1926  tat 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Wflit  African: 

Grand  Bassam  

Grand  Bassam  (round). 

Grand  LaImnl..   

Grand  Lalmii:  ^mmA}  

Frasoo 

Fresco  (round)   

Half  Assinie... 

Axim  . 

Secoondee  

Accra  

ADora  (round). 

Wairi  

JaUMMm  RiTw 

Benin   

Benin.Cmnd). 

Lagos  

Lagos  (imuid). 

SapalO'   

Duals. ... 
(1 


•Loip 


47 

170 
146 
7 
521 
779 
1,932 

an 

i 

i 

SJ 
4,282 
107 
1.944 
326 
Wi 
48' 
S 


SUMlll* 

dalfBat 


i  882, 349 
82^589 
827,578 
216, 810 
193,468 
5»880 
558,883 
521,937 
la  531k  506 

4»683 
4,273 

31,027 
2,940,135 
86,962 
1,573,586 
307,260 
L006 


T'jli' 


West  African— Contfiiaed. 

Cape  Lopet  

Cam  Lopet  (round)  

Gabon  

Port  Ilareourt  (rcNUid)  

Sundry  ports  

Total  

All  other: 

Tabasco  (round)  

Nicaraguan  (rouad)  

Santo  Domingo  

Santo  Daninfo  (round). 

Cuban   

Cvtma  (roottl)...*  

Borneo  

Borneo  (round)  , 

.Fimvlaii.  (immd)   

Total.  ,  „ 


Logs 


47 

27 
553 
2 
2S 


18,817 


123 
76 
156 
21 
180 
2 
411 
422 
HO 


1,500 


Superfl- 
ottifBet 


21,  726 
14,068 
277,921 
2,188 

27,55d 


15^513,875 


10a632 
36,024 
19,993 
1.600 
26,244 
397 
854,404 

mm 

mi,m 


1,834,175 


London. — London  is  the  center  of  the  Central  American  mahogany 
trade,  very  little  entering  through  other  British  ports.  In  addition 
to  thky  London  is  second  to  Liverpool  in  importance  as  a  market  for 
African  logs.  Imports  of  mahogany  logs  into  London  during  1926 
9m  shown  m  the  following  statement: 

Tons 

Honduras  ^   3,872 

Mexican  (Tabasco,  etc.)---   I_I  667 

Nicaragua  and  Guatemala  I  Iz.  135 

Mnm: 

Sundry  ports    lo,  936 

Gabon      .    .  7  431 

Ciieta  Rica   I—ZZZZZZZZZTITT  169 

■Colombia  mod  Venesuds.    34 

Cuba     1,;4II8 

8anlo  Bomiiiiso  and  Jamalea.  .-I-II.II.III  '369 

TML    25,061 

ummom  m  impom*  mM>i 

Practically  all  of  the  mahogany  logs  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  are  sold  at  public  auction,  with  the  exception  of  Gabon, 
wMcli  is  generally  sold  by  private  contract,  usually  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis. 
These  auctions  are  hela  regularly  in  London  and  Liverpool  and 
are  attmded  bv  buyers  from  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Continent.  The  United  States  is  also  represented  at  tiiese  sales  and 
miwjr  selected  l<>gs  are  shipped  to  that  countiy  for  veneer  each  year. 

Mahogany  lumber  is  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
hardwood,  sales  usually  being  made  for  forward  deliveiy  on  a  c.  i.  f . 
basis. 

Condiiwm  qf  sale  at  mahogany  ameHmm, — ^The  following  are  the 
conditions  governing  the  mahogany  auction  sales  held  in  Liverpool: 

1.  The  highest  bidder  in  time  to  be  the  purehaeer.  If  any  dispute  in  biddiiur 
anses  same  shall  be  settled  by  the  auctioneer;  whose  decision  is  final. 

^.^^vX*^®,*"*^****'*®®''  ^^y^  without  giving  any  reason  therefor,  TCfiise  to  accept 
the  bid  of  any  person  or  persons. 
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3.  The  wood  to  be  taken  with  all  faults,  defects,  and  errors  of  description  of 
whatsoever  nature  or  kind,  as  it  now  lies,  at  the  measurement  as  declared  by 
the  selling  brokers,  or  if  by  weight,  at  the  landing  account.  To  be  entirely  at 
the  purchaser's  expense  after  the  fourteenth  day  from  the  day  of  sale,  « Jjored  m 
the  yard,  or  three  days  if  stored  on  the  quay.  All  wood  remaining  in  the  yards 
beyond  14  days  to  be  subject  to  a  rental  per  week  of  4d.  per  400  sale  feet.  Wood 
remaining  in  the  yards  beyond  four  weeks  from  sale  date  may  be  removed  and 
replied  by  the  brokers  at  buyer's  expense 

4.  Minimum  advances  in  bids  shall  be  made  m  accordance  with  the  foUowing 
schedule: 

Advance  ^d.  per  foot  on  prices  under  5d.  per  foot. 
Advance  >|d.  per  foot  on  prices  of  5d.  to  ll^d.  per  foot. 
Advance  Id.  per  foot  on  prices  of  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  foot. 
Advance  2d.  per  foot  on  prices  of  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  lOd.  per  foot. 
Advance  3d.  per  foot  on  prices  of  5s.  and  upwards  per  foot. 

5.  The  goods  to  be  paid  for  within  seven  days  from  date  of  sale,  m  cash,  less 
six  months'  discount  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  (or  the  Bank  of  England  rate  on  the 
day  of  sale,  if  higher),  or  at  brokers'  option  by  draft,  approved  by  tlie  brokers, 
due  at  four  months  from  date  of  sale,  allowing  two  months'  interest.        .    .  , . 

6.  If  required  by  the  brokers,  the  buyer  shall  pay  deposit  of  10  per  cmt  of  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  when  each  k>t  is  knocked  down,  and  faihng  to  do  so,  the 
k>t  to  be  put  up  again.  ^     ,  ,  ., 

7.  Upon  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  conditions,  the  deposit  (if 
any)  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  brokers  to  have  the  right  to  resell  the  wood,  with  or 
without  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  defaulter,  at  public  auction  or  by  private 
contract,  and  the  deficiency  or  loss,  if  any,  arising  from  such  i^le  shaU  be  made 
good  by  the  defaulter.   Any  profit  that  may  arise  from  the  resale  to  be  for  sellers 

**'8?"The  brokers  shall  provide  the  necessary  plant  and  labor  for  delivermg  logs 
onto  the  buyers'  carts,  and  for  this  service  the  buyers  shall  pay  to  the  brokers 

2s.  2d.  per  400  sale  feet.  .  ^  ^     /    1  ^  u 

9.  The  goods  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  sellers  in  respect  of  fire  (unless  caused  by 
war,  riot,  or  civil  commotion)  for  14  days  from  day  of  sale,  provided  such  goods 
have  not  been  removed  from  the  yards.  In  the  event  of  nondelivery  by  km  from 
file,  tHe  contract  for  such  portion  to  be  void  and  the  deposit,  if  any  paid,  to  be 
returned. 

The  conditions  ruling  in  London  are  similar,  the  only  differences 
being  slight  changes  in  terms  of  paymmt  and  that  delivcY  is  made 
the  Port  of  London  Authority  at  buyers'  expense  instead  of  by  the 

brokers.  i  ^«  1 

Unit  of  sale— The  unit  of  sale  for  mahogany,  logs  and  timber, 
whether  by  auction  or  private  sale,  is  generally  the  board  foot,  ac- 
cording to  brokers'  "sale  measure."  Round  logs  are  also  at  times  sold 
by  the  cubic  foot.  Occasionally,  however,  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  buyer  and  to  save  measuring  charges  it  is  sold  by  weight.  In 
this  event,  the  unit  of  sale  is  the  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Method  of  measuring —To  ascertain  the  "sale  measure"  contents 
of  mahogany  hewn  logs  the  length  of  the  piece  is  taken  to  the  nearest 
half  foot  and  the  sides  measured  with  a  "mahoganv  rule"  about  one- 
third  from  the  small  end  to  the  full  inch,  except  Aat  half  inches  are 
taken  in  the  thicknesses  up  to  12  inches  in  aU  kinds  except  Cuba  and 
Santo  Domingo,  when  ike  limit  is  15  inches.  Tapering  timber,  how- 
ever, applying  particularly  to  Cuban  and  Tabasco  (Mexican)  is  di- 
vided mto  several  leng^s  and  measurements  (called  'goggles") 
■m  as  to  arrive  at  the  actual  "sale"  contents  of  the  piece.  The  "naa- 
hogany  rule"  allows  ^  inch  to  each  inch  to  take  care  of  saw  kerf; 
for  example,  16  inches  actual  equals  14  mahogany  inches  and  20  inches 
equfl^  17  H  inches,  the  extreme  contents  being  the  full  board 
measurement. 

The  extreme  contents,  however,  are  shown  merely  to  illustrate 
the  actual  mm  of  the  log  and  not  for  invoice  purposes.  Additional 
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allowance  is  made  by  the  brokers'  measure  to  cover  any  irregularities 
in  size  or  length  and  any  defects  there  may  be  in  the  piece,  siicli  as 
rotten  heart,  bad  knots,  shakes,  splits,  and  worms.  In  order  that 
the  prospective  buyer  may  have  full  information,  auction  catalogues 
show  the  length,  depth  at  butt  or  center,  "extreme"  contents  and 
"sale"  contents,  the  last  mentioned  being  the  net  or  invoice  quantity 
after  ail  deductions  have  been  made.  In  the  case  of  tapermg  tunber 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  depth  at  center  as  there  is  no  single  center 
in  a  piece  of  this  character,  so  that  only  the  depth  at  the  butt  and 
eaitiem®  length  is  shown.  Neither  is  the  separate  contents  shown  for 
each  section  into  which  it  is  divided,  but  only  the  grand  total. 

The  folowing  is  an  example  of  the  measurements  shown  m  a 
mahogany  auctioneers'  catalogue:  Length,  21  feet;  depth  at  center 
24  inches;  extreme  contents,  966  board  feet;  sale  contents,  717 
board  feet 

In  auction  catalogues  only  the  width  of  the  piece  is  shown  and  not 
both  sides,  neither  are  any  details  given  as  to  how  the  "sale  contents 
is  arrived  at,  the  brokers'  measure  being  accepted  by^  the  buyer. 
Complete  measurements  are,  however,  supplied  with  the  mvoice. 

The  unit  of  sale  for  round  logs  is  either  the  cubic  foot  or  super- 
ficial foot  board  measure,  computed  by  multiplying  the  Quarter 
girth  in  inches,  taken  in  the  center  with  a  string  or  tape,  by  the 
length  taken  to  the  half  foot,  and  reducing  the  contents  to  cubic  or 
superficial  feet  by  using  144  as  a  divisor  if  to  cubic  feet,  or  12  to 
superficial  feet.  Any  fraction  of  a  cubic  foot  is  reduced  to  superticial 
feet.   In  mahogany  an  aiowanoe  is  made  in  the  length  for  defects. 

This  method  of  computing  the  contents  of  round  lop  is  known  as 
the  Hoppus  system,  or  if  an  allowance  is  made  for  defects  broker  s 
tape  measure'  on  Hoppus:  system  with  .allowance  lor  delects. 

PRICES 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  obtained  for  Central  American 
and  African  mahogany  at  the  public  auctions  held  in  Liverpool  and 
London  during  1926: 


Doscriptton 


OmmA  B'liflsaiii  •  

Onnd  Lahou  

Fiwco  —  -- 

Aeopklah.  •  

Saifiysiiiie...  —  

SMOondm   ■  ■  

Accra     

Benin  -  

Lagos     

Sapele     -  

Lagos,  Benin,  etc  

Degama,  etc;   — ----- — 

AlxmenMi    •  

Warri---  -  — 

Jameson  EIw  

Duala  J-  

Cape  lifflptt    


Average 

Logs 

Superficial 

price,  per 

WOBm- 

foot 

3, 752 

3,506,639 

230 

240,845 

98 

124,  102 

li 

9,182 

258 

263,306 

545 

373, 106 

1.440 

1,  158,  552 

387 

383,033 

3,366 

2,  519,  409 

1,521 

1,260,052 

588 

540,714 

479 

349,918 

476 

291«28e 

128 

73, 

5 

4,  273 

19 

21.608 

08 

71,  241 

0 

3,730 

19 

4,324 
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Peeoriptioii 


uvBBFOOL— continued 

Grand  Bassam  (round)—  

Grand  Lahou  (round)   

Fresco  (round)  —  

Bmiin  (round)-.-  —  

Abonema  (round)..-    - 

Duala  (round)    

Cape  Lopw  (round)   


Honduras  (round)—    

Honduras  

Nicwaguan  

Tabasco  —  

Tabiusco  (round)  -  -  

Mexican   

Mexican  (round)   

Costa  Rica  

Venezudan  

African: 

La«os   

Benin     

Sapele   

Sajiele  (round)  , —  

Grand  Fiassam  

Grand  Lahou    

.Axim   —   

Seccondee  

Cape  Tx)per  

Cape  Lopez  (round)  -  

Fresco    

Fresco  (round)  

Sundry  ix)rts  

Banto  Domingo   

Cuban  

C^ban  (round)  

Brazilian  


Logs 


14 
4 
7 
14 
14 
3 
7 


89 

30 
9 
9 
126 
550 
7 
27 

liSl 
1,011 

5 
874 
37 
45 
84 
604 
38 
57 
92 
66 
57 
472 
46 
€7 


Superficial 


19,764 
3,536 
5,880 
13,971 
13,134 
1,933 
5,446 


58,171 
1,729,890 
22,805 

9,29.1 
14,051 
27,  324 
217,354 

3, 899 
10,281 

399,  m 

W)9,913 

2.')0,  862 
8,  148 

888,  419 
31, 216 
33,615 
73.  582 

257,004 
23,  r)79 
44,  681 
79,294 
77,628 
10,870 
51,744 
4,722 
23,791 


Average 
price  per 
oubfeiDOl 


8.  d. 

4  4H 

3  m 

3  OH 

v\t 

3  0 


Per  super- 
ficial fiiot 


i. 
9 

m 

lOA 

m 

5ft 

5 

3A 

223 
rs 

IH 
5H 

im 
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PRINCIPAL  USES 

Central  American  and  West  Indian  mahogany,  on  account  of  its 
rich  color,  texture,  and  high  value,  is  used  chiefly  for  the  more 
expensive  type  of  furniture,  interior  fittings  of  railroad  passenger 
mid  Pullman  cars,  furniture,  and  panelwork  m  first-class  passeng;er 
vessels,  bank  and  office  fittings  of  the  higher  type,  pianos,  talking 
machines,  and  radio  cabinets. 

In  addition  to  these  uses  Cuban  stock  is  preferred  for  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  subjected  to  hard  wear,  such  as  counter  tops, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  chau^  m  diniM  and  mnotong 
saloons  of  high-class  passenger  vessels  when  furnished  in  mahogany, 
as  experience  has  shown  it  is  the  only  vanety  that  can  withstand 
the  strain  caused  by  the  constant  vibration  and  motion  of  the  sea. 

African  mahogany  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Central 
American,  but  where  a  less  expensive  wood  is  required. 

Okoum6  or  Gabon  mahogany  has  a  wooUy  texture  and,  there- 
fore, can  not  be  dressed  to  a  perfectly  anooth  fimsh,  neither  will  it 
Ee  dat,  but  has  a  tendency  to  twist.  For  these  reasons  it  is  never 
used  for  panel  or  cabinet  work  except  where  itis  not  exposed  to 
view,  such  as  the  backing  of  cheap  furniture.   iMe  of  its  prmcipai 
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IIM6  is  for  cilltiiiff  into  rotary  veneer  for  the  manufacture  of  plywood 
to  be  imM  wiH  Hie  more  expensive  fancy  hardwoods.  Large 
ciuantities  of  Oai>oii  plywood  are  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  but 
it  em  not  be  pnoitftbly  manufactuied  in  competition  with  the 
continental  product. 

Gabon  mahogany  does  not  take  a  good  polish  but  soaks  up  the 
stain,  so  that  it  is  seldom  left  in  the  natumi  color  but  is  generally 
pain'ted  or  stained. 

MAHOGANT  LIIMBIB 

The  import  trade  in  mahogany  lumber  is  handled  by  the  same 
method  as  any  other  hardwood  lumber — that  is,  through  agents  to 
recognized  importers — sales  usually  being  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis,  the  principal 
market  being  London  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow.  The  following  table  shows  imports  of  mahogany 
lumber  during  the  year  1925: 


QoaDtftjr 

¥aio9 

Cubic  feet 
1, 407, 730 
149, 387 
147, 372 
40,938 
45»635 
23,909 
9,  637 
26,017 

£568.  W5 

34,  m 

17,749 
10.018 
6,605 
2,415 
6,967 
18,553 

ILiMli.  Ulit'  „:  Al&t.     ,    

'IIBIfciiki JiilMii  illiiiilllLi  "iiiMiHi''  »:  "m-    jk  .ilL^-ll 

mmm  

IMllbli  North  BoniM'    ,  

Ptoilippine  Islands   

British  India    ,  ,  

Aiolliir—.,.  ,  ,  

T<Htl....._„   

1,91%  m 

688|  190 

SOmCES  OF  SUPPLY 

United  States. — Approximate]v  80  per  cent  of  the  mahogany 
lumber  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  comes  from  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  manufactured,  mostly  in  New  Orleans  and  New 
York,  from  logs  imported  from  British  Honduras  and  other  Central 
American  producing  countries,  and  graded  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  qualities,  first  and  second  selects.  No.  1  common, 
No.  2  common,  in  all  thicknesses  from  3^  to  4  inches  are  imported, 
the  heaviest  demand  being  for  1  inch.  In  addition  to  these  qualities 
there  is  also  a  demand  for  1-inch  No.  I  common  and  better  sound 
^irormy,  which  is  used  as  a  base  where  expensive  veneers  are  to  be 
used.   Mahogany  shorts  also  find  a  market  here  1  to  3  feet  in  length. 

WeM  Africa — Fmnee, — ^The  same  varieties  of  mahogany  as  are 
imported  into  the  United  Eangdom  in  the  form  of  hewn  timber  or 
logs  are  brought  in  as  lumber.^  The  lumber  is  both  edged  and 
wany— that  is,  from  logs  cut  through  and  through  in  all  thi^esses. 
It  is  U8ua]l3r  shipped  log  run  with  cuHs  out,  although  occasionally  a 
little  prime  is  furnished. 

Briiish  North  Bomm, — All  thicknesses  of  lumber  are  imported, 
mostly  in  prime  (clear)  quality,  in  lengths  from  10  to  20  feet. 

Mexico, — Only  very  small  quantities  of  mahogany  lumber  are 
imported  from  Mexico,  it  being  in  mUi-run  grade  with  ouUs  out  and 
in  all  thicknesses. 
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Philippine  Idands.—SmeAl  quantities  of  red  and  white  lauan,  also 
tanguileTare  sold  in  the  British  market  as  "Philippine  mahogany. 
Of  the  lauans,  the  red  variety  is  preferred,  but  it  is  usual  for  shippers 
to  require  a  certain  percentage  of  white  to  be  included  in  a  contract. 
Tanguile  is  more  valuable  than  the  lauans  and  is  always  sold  sepa- 
ratefy  from  them.  The  texture  of  all  of  these  is  more  or  less  hard 
and  porous  so  that  they  are  difficult  to  work  and  will  not  take  a  good 

polish.  ^,     ^  ^^.^ 

These  woods  are  imported  in  all  thicknesses  of  lumber,  1,  1J4,  2, 
214,  3,  and  4  by  8  inches  and  wider,  both  rough  and  dressed,  also 
in  4  by  4  inch,  5  by  5  inch,  and  6  by  6  inch  squares,  and  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  Central  American  and  African  mahogany  in  the 
furniture  and  cabinet  making  industries  where  a  less  expensive  wood 
is  required.  Some  red  lauan  has  also  been  used  for  the  manufaeturo 
of  tanks  used  in  textile  mills  with  saiasfactory  results.  „  .  .  , 
Briiish  India.— The  quantity  of  mahogany  imported  from  Bntash 
India  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  considered  a  serious  factor  in  the  market. 
These  imports  are  probably  made  up  of  a  number  of  different  species 
including  white  mahogany  from  tne  Andamans,  as  well  as  other 
descriptions,  also  imports  from  Bunna.  There  is  a  fairly  regular 
demand  for  white  m&ogany,  but  the  business  in  the  other  descnp- 
taons  is  still  in  ihe  introductory  stages. 

Ash  is  one  of  the  historic  woods  of  England  and  native  stock  was 
used  to  provide  the  spears  and  shields  of  the  men  at  arms  in  the  days 
of  King  Alfred  the  Great.  To-day  considerable  Quantities  of  ash 
are  consumed  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  use  is  likely 
to  be  increased.  It  is  imported  both  in  the  form  of  lumber  and  round 
logs,  the  former  greatly  predominating.  On  account  of  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  a^  is  lised  for  many 'purposes  in  Groat  Britain,  where 
strengtli  combined  wiUi  flexibility  and  l%htness  is  required. 

It  IS,  however,  in  the  construction  of  automobiles,  motor  busses 
and  trucks,  and  street  cars,  that  ash  is  principally  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  important  consumers  are  the  agricultural 
implement,  airplane,  sporting  goods,  and  furniture  industries. 

SOUBCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  countries  supplying  the  United  Kingdom  with  ash 
are  the  United  States,  BritiiSi  Isles,  Irish  Free  State,  and  Poland, 
while  small  quantities  are  received  from  Japan,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Yu^slavia.  The  ash  import  trade  is  largely  confined 
to  the  ports  of  London,  liverpool,  Mwchester,  and  (Mai^w,  with 
the  first-named  leading. 

United  States. — The  United  States  supplies  most  of  the  ash  con- 
sumed in  the  British  market  and,  according  to  United  States  sta- 
tistics, a  total  of  over  15,000,000  board  feet  of  ash  lumber  was  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1926.  *  In  addition  there  was  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  logs,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  segregated 
in  American  statistics.  However,  according  to  the  London  Timber 
Trades  Journal,  no  less  than  548,531  cubic  feet  of  logs  were  also 
imported  from  the  United  States  through  the  ports  of  London  and 
Liverpool  during  1925,  chiefly  through  the  former  port.    While  ash 
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log  imports  w^re  exceptionally  heavy  during  that  year  and  probably 
were  not  equally  so  in  1926,  nevertheless  a  large  number  were  brought 
in  during  the  latter  year.  .  # 

Most  of  the  ash  lumber  purchased  from  the  United  States  is  of  the 
white,  firm-textured  variety  for  use  by  the  automobile  and  agricul- 
tural implement  industries,  and,  contrary  to  other  hardwoods,  is 
shipped  green  or  surface  dry.  In  lumber,  firsts,  seconds,  and  No.  1 
common  and  select  quaUties  are  purchased,  the  specifications  being 
1  to  4  inches  thick,  lengths  and  widths  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association.  The  furniture  trade  also 
uses  American  ash  for  drawer  sides  and  backings,  the  mild  textured 
variety  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  demand  is  for 
No.  1  common  and  select,  and  No.  2  common  qualities,  chiefly  1  inch 
and  under.  . 

Within  the  past  year  a  demand  has  developed  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  ash  shorts  by  the  furniture  trade,  and  Ij^  inches  thick, 
4  to  7  feet  long,  by  4  inches  and  wider,  in  clear,  No.  1  common  and 
select,  and  No.  2  common,  but  very  little  of  the  last  named.  The 
boards  are  resawn  or  "deeped,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  furniture  in- 
dustry, into  the  required  thicknesses  and  used  for  drawer  sides  and 
backs.  It  would  appear  that  the  demand  for  shorts  is  a  fluctuating 
one,  apparently  bemg  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  price  of 
regular  lengths,  it  being  said  that  whenever  the  spread  becomes  less 
than  a  certain  figure  buyers  stop  taking  the  shorts  and  buy  regular 
lengths  instead. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  past 
three  years  between  150,000  and  200,000  American  ash  logs  have 
been  imported,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  which  went  directly  into  con- 
sumption. These  a5i  logs  are  purchased  in  what  is  known  as 
"prime"  quality,  the  usual  specification  being  12  inches  and  up 
diameter  at  the  small  end,  10  to  16  feet  long.  Only  tough-textured 
white  ash  is  acceptable  and  it  is  used  exclusively  for  purposes  where 
strength  is  required.  These  logs  are  sawn  through  and  through  to 
desired  thicknesses  in  local  sawmills  and  sold  in  this  manner  to  the 
consuming  industries.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  recognized 
grading  rules  for  ash  logs  and  just  what  constitutes  a  "prime"  log 
is  largely  a  matter  of  mdividual  opinion.  Generally  speaking,  the 
British  buyer  expects  fresh  winter-felled  butt  cuts,  free  from  visible 
defects  and  straight,  on  a  contract  callmg  for  "prime"  logs.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  practically  every  shipment 
there  are  a  number  of  rej  ects.  The  Southern  States  furnish  practically 
all  of  the  American  ash  logs  imported.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  worm 
and/or  grub  damage,  they  should  not  be  cut  or  shipped  except 
during  me  winter  months.  One  of  the  principal  complaints  made 
against  American  ash  logs  is  the  prevalence  of  worms  in  them  on 
arrival  at  British  ports,  which  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
logs  being  felled  a  considerable  time  before  being  shipped. 

Owing  to  the  different  methods  used  to  measure  logs  in  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
for  an  American  exporter  to  figure  accurately  a  c.  i.  f.  quotation 
"Liverpool  quarter  girth"  measure — the  usual  basis  of  sale,  full 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  "Measurement 
of  lumber,  timber,  and  round  logs." 
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log  imports  were  exceptionally  heavy  during  that  year  and  probably 
were  not  equally  so  in  1926,  nevertheless  a  large  number  were  brought 
in  during  the  latter  year.  •    u  i 

Most  of  the  ash  lumber  purchased  from  the  United  States  is  of  the 
white,  firm-textured  variety  for  use  by  the  automobile  and  agricul- 
tural implement  industries,  and,  contrary  to  other  hardwoods,  is 
shipped  green  or  surface  dry.  In  lumber,  firsts,  seconds,  and  No.  1 
common  and  select  qualities  are  purchased,  the  specifications  hoins: 
1  to  4  inches  thick,  lengths  and  widths  according:  to  the  rules  of  the 
National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association.  The  fiirnitiire  trade  also 
uses  American  ash  for  drawer  sides  and  backings,  the  mild  textured 
variety  being  used  for  this  purpose.  The  principal  demand  is  for 
No.  1  common  and  select,  and  No.  2  common  qualities,  chiefly  1  inch 

and  under.  ,    tt  •    i  t^- 

Within  the  past  vear  a  demand  has  developed  in  the  united  King- 
dom for  ash  shorts  by  the  furniture  trade,  l,lH,  and  Ij/^  inches  thick, 
4  to  7  feet  long,  by  4  inches  and  wider,  in  clear,  No.  1  common  and 
select,  and  No.  2  "common,  but  very  little  of  the  last  named.  The 
boards  are  resawn  or  ''deeped,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  furniture  in- 
dustry, into  the  required  thicknesses  and  used  for  drawer  sides  and 
backs.  It  would  appear  that  the  demand  for  shorts  is  a  fluctuating 
one,  apparently  being  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  price  of 
regular  lengths,  it  being  said  that  whenever  the  spread  becomes  less 
than  a  certain  figure  buyers  stop  taking  the  shorts  and  buy  regular 
lengths  instead. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  past 
three  years  between  150,000  and  200,000  American  ash  logs  have 
been  imported,  a  large  proportion  of  which  went  directly  into  con- 
sumption. These  ash  logs  are  purchased  in  what  is  known  as 
"prime"  quality,  the  usual  specification  being  12  inches  and  up 
diameter  at  the  small  end,  10  to  16  feet  long.  Only  tough-textured 
white  ash  is  acceptable  and  it  is  used  exclusively  for  purposes  where 
strength  is  required.  These  logs  are  sawn  through  and  through  to 
desired  thicknesses  in  local  sawmills  and  sold  in  this  manner  to  the 
consuming  industries.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  recognized 
grading  rules  for  ash  logs  and  just  what  constitutes  a  "prime"  log 
is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion.  Generally  speaking,  the 
British  buyer  expects  fresh  winter-felled  butt  cuts,  free  from  visible 
defects  and  straight,  on  a  contract  calling  for  "prime"  logs.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  on  practically  every  shipment 
there  are  a  number  of  rej  ec ts.  The  Southern  States  furnish  prac ticaUy 
all  of  the  American  ash  logs  imported.  Owmg  to  the  danger  of  worm 
and/or  grub  damage,  they  should  not  be  cut  or  shipped  except 
during  the  winter  months.  One  of  the  principal  complaints  made 
against  American  ash  logs  is  the  prevalence  of  worms  in  them  on 
arrival  at  British  ports,  which  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the 
logs  being  felled  a  considerable  time  before  being  shipped. 

Owing  to  the  different  methods  used  to  measure  logs  in  Great 
Britain  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  it  is  extremely  difiicult 
for  an  American  exporter  to  figure  accurately  a  c.  i.  f.  quotation 
"Liverpool  quarter  girth"  measure — the  usual  basis  of  sale,  full 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  "Measurement 
of  lumber,  timber,  and  round  logs." 
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PokiMf.— Ash  from  Poland  meets  with  fair  favor  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  particulariy  on  aceoimt  of  the  lame  dimensions  in  which  it 
IS  procurable,  and  unports  have  now  reached  fairly  large  proportions. 
Ihese  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of  logs,  altoough  a  small 
quantity  of  unedged  lumber  obtained  hv  sawing  the  logs  through 
and  through  IS  also  brought  in,  London  being  the  principal  market. 
A  usual  specification  caUs  for  12  inches  and  up  diameter  at  the  smaE 
end,  at  least  50  per  cent  16  inches  and  up.    The  texture  of  this  ash 
varies,  but  the  best  compares  favorably  with  the  American  white 
▼anety  and  for  that  reason  is  used  veiy  largely  by  the  automobile 
trade.    Aiiother  factor  in  favor  of  the  Polish  ash  from  the  British 
importers  poml  of  view  is  its  freedom  from  worms.    The  inability 
of  roiisli  lumber  exporters  to  finance  their  trade  and  to  furnish  regular 
supphes  has  restricted  shipments  in  the  past,  but  great  efforts  are 
bemg  made  to  mcrease  them.    If  these  are  successful,  America  will 
likely  feel  this  competition  more  in  the  future  than  she  has  in  the 
past.   It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  demand  for  Polish  ash 
has  been  developed  m  Great  Britain  in  the  face  of  its  selling  for  ap- 
pngimately  flO^  to  $15  per  M  feet  over  the  American  variety. 
^  En^nd  md  Iruh  Free  SMe.-^At  one  time  English  ash,  especiaUy 
in  tne  log  form,  was  a  veiy  serious  competitor  of  American  ash.  it 
being  used  by  precticaily  the  same  industries,  chiefly  the  automobile. 
IJurmg  the  1920  boom  these  ash  logs  were  available  at  lower  prices 
than  the  American  product,  and  better  specifications  as  iwards 
diameter  and  especially  as  to  lengths  were  obtainable.  Another 
factor  that  helped  the  market  for  native  stock  was  the  fact  that  when 
these  logs  were  cut  and  sticked  for  seasoning  purposes,  they  retained 
to  a  very  much  greater  extent  their  toughness  and  weight  than 
American^  ash.    However,  an  undesirable  feature,  at  least  from  the 
mereliant  s  pomt  of  view,  is  that,  on  account  of  its  texture,  English 
mk  must  be  seasoned  considerably  longer  than  the  American  before 
It  can  be  used. 

^  WiAin  the  last  three  or  four  years,  however,  American  ash  in  loe 

S^w  itn^K^r*^  the  United  Kingdom  at  price! 

below  those  which  would  have  to  be  paid  for  prime  Endish  stock 
Although  consumers  would  prefer,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
use  British  logs,  at  the  same  time  the  American  stock  being  available 
m  fairly  good  specifications  and  at  a  lower  price  has  caused  the  busi- 
ness to  be  placed  m  the  United  States.  The  hreakmg  up  of  many 
lai^e  estates  into  smaU  holdings  has  resulted  in  the  wholesMe  cuttiMr 
ol  tunber  by  the  new  owners  for  revenue  purposes,  and  many  of  m 
remaining  large  estato  owners  are  selling  off  their  large  timber  with- 
out replacing  it.  «*«"»^*  wawi 

T^^^^''''^  c.^¥  ^""^^  imported  into  the  United  Kmgdom  from  the 
msh  tree  btate  do  not  compare  as  to  specification  with  the  English, 
they  do  compare  favorably  with  the  American,  and  the  texture  is 
considered  about  halfway  between  English  and  American  for  tou^h- 
ness  and  firmness.    English  and  Irish  Free  State  ash  is  mostlv 

CSn^J^.^^  ^*  ^'  ^''^^''''3  P^^"^'  ^''■^"^  ^^^^'^  private 
ITIJT®"^  ^hat  are  known  as  home  timber  merchants,  who  have 
buyers  going  around  the  country  looking  for  supplies  Manv  of 
toise  merehants  operate  sawmills  in  connection  with  their  business 
XlfS  2f  T  ^T*^*^*  direct  s  the  mm  and  sawn  through  and 
ttoougli  to  the  thidsaesses  required,  then  sticked  for  seaS)ning, 
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Merchants  who  do  not  operate  sawmills  have  the  sawing  done  at 

custom  plants.  i  mj 

English  ash  is  preferred  to  all  others  for  airplanes  and  by  builders 
of  high-class  automobile  bodies  and  delivery  vans  where  extreme 
bending  properties  are  required  for  the  hody.  It  is  also  preferred 
by  manufacturers  of  sportmg  goods,  it  being  especially  regarded  for 
the  rims  of  tennis  rackets. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1927,  English  ash  logs  were  selling  for 
approximately  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  cubic  foot,  free  on  rails  loading  pomt, 
which  means  a  selling  price  of  about  6s.  or  7s.  per  cubic  foot  for  the 
logs  sawn  through  and  through  ex  merchants'  yard.  This  is  too 
expensive  for  the  mass-production  automobile  plants,  where  price  is 
a  prime  consideration,  and  its  use  is  largely  confined  to  manufacturers 
requiring  an  especially  high-grade  wood  where  price  is  a  secondary 
matter. 

Central  Europe,  Russia,  and  Japan, — Small  quantities  of  ash,  both 
lumber  and  logs,  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia  (Slavonian),  Russia,  and  Japan,  but  the  quantity  is 
insignificant.  The  Japanese  product  is  of  a  soft  texture,  brown  in 
color,  and  used  exclusively  for  furniture  making.  In  pre-war  days 
ash  from  Hungary  was  considered  superior  to  all  others,  but  none 
has  been  received  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  these  countries, 
during  1925  some  fair-sized  parcels  of  logs  were  received  in  London 
from  Albania,  but  they  appear  to  have  ceased  as  none  has  arrived 
for  some  time. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOE  AMEBICAN  BXPOKTBBS 

While  up  to  the  present  time  the  United  States  has  held  its  own 
in  the  United  Kingdom  ash  market,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
competitors  are  going  to  sit  still  and  make  no  effort  to  secure  the 
husmess  if  it  is  possible.  Many  complaints  are  made  by  importers 
against  the  texture  of  shipments  received  on  contracts  calling  for 

tough  and/or  firm-textured  white  ash"  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
that  this  species  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  United  States.  Excessive 
worm  ano/or  grub  holes  is  another  complakit  frequently  made 
against  the  American  wood  and  although  these  may  be  permitted 
under  the  grading  rules,  it  places  United  States  stock  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  that  received  from  competitive  countries  which  is  free 
from  this  defect. 

Constant  fluctuations  in  price  are  also  a  great  detriment  to  business 
and  every  substantial  advance  opens  the  way  for  substitutes.  Few 
materials  are  indispensable  and  with  a  growing  tendency  in  the  British 
automobile  trade  toward  all-metal  bodies  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  American  ash  exporters  should  do  anything  to  further  that  policy. 
American  exporters  of  tough  and/or  firm-textured  white  ash,  such  as 
is  desired  by  the  British  automobile  trade,  should  therefore  be  careful 
not  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  competitors,  who  are  never  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  wui  business  by  making 
importers  dissatisfied  either  through  the  <}uality  or  texture  of  the 
stock  shipped  or  by  neglectmg  to  supply  their  needs  when  the  demand 
is  good  in  the  domestic  market. 
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Wait 
I  aAH 

Teak  is  Mghly  valued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties making  it  preferred  to  any  other  species  for  many  purposes. 
In  its  green  state  it  will  not  float  so  that,  in  order  to  dry  the  logs 
ajifficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  floated  down  the  rivers,  the  standing 
timber  is  first  killed  by  girdling,  i.  e.,  removing  a  section  of  the  bark 
and  sapwood  and  leaving  the  trees  two  or  more  years  before  felling. 
The  timber  and  lumber  thus  arrives  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a 
fairly  dry  condition,  weighing  about  45  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  so 
that  little  shrinkage  takes  place  later.  On  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  transportation,  only  selected  stock,  fairly  free  from  knots  and 
other  defects,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


'Wm,  li.— Tank  tfmlMr  mA.  flitches  la  lii|M)fffir%  fm4;  mA  piaot  Imnded  and  numberod 

Teak  does  not  warp,  split  readilv,  or  sliver,  has  an  even  straight 
grain  and  is  mild  in  texture,  which  makes  it  easy  to  work.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  teak  is  that  it  contaks  an  oil,  more  pronounced  in  Burma 
and  Siiim  shipments  than  others,  which  resists  the  action  of  water 
and  acts  as  a  preventive  against  rust  when  iron  is  in  contact  with  it. 
The  fact  that  it  resists  the  ravages  of  the  termite  or  white  ant,  also 
fire,  are  other  special  attributes.  These  qualities,  in  conjunction 
with  its  rich  brown  color,  exceptional  wearing  qualities,  and  strength, 
make  it  almost  an  ideal  wood  for  many  purposes  and  only  its  com- 
paratively high  price  prevents  its  greater  use. 

SOURCIB  OP  SUPPLY 

In  the  United  Kingdom  market  teak  is  divided  into  three  categories 
or  classifications  designated  by  the  countries  of  origin:  Burma  or 
Siam,  Saigon  (French  Indo-China  or  Cochin  China),  and  Java. 

The  Burma  variety  is  shipped  almost  entirely  from  Rangoon, 
with  a  small  amount  from  Mouhnein,  the  Siam  from  Bangkok,  and 
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the  Cochin  China  from  Saigon,  while  the  Java  variety  comes  from 
the  Netherland  East  India  island  of  that  name. 

Although  more  expensive,  the  Burma  or  Siam  teak  is  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  the  Javan  on  account  of  its  milder  texture,  greater  freedom 
from  defects  and  better  specifications,  particularly  as  to  lengths  m 
which  it  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Java  teak  is  often 
extremely  hard,  making  it  difficult  to  work;  it  also  contams  more 
defects  than  the  East  India,  is  shorter  m  length,  and  is  largely 
hewn  making  it  more  wasteful  in  conversion.  For  these  reasons, 
very  little  of  it  is  used  and  impoi  Is  are  of  insignificant  proportions. 

According  to  prelimmary  estimates,  the  production  of  teak  m 
Burma  durmg  1926  amounted  to  approximately  300,000  loads  of  50 
cubic  feet  each,  which  was  shipped  to  the  foUowmg  markets: 


Loads 

Europe,  Africa,  and  America   54»  0^0 

India  and  Asia  -  —  -  l?^,  000 

Local  consumption  in  Burma     ^ 

Total    -   ^ 

The  production  in  Siam  was  about  54,000  loads,  during  the  same 
period,  which  were  shipped  to  the  following  markets: 

*^  Loads 

Europe,  Africa,  and  America  -  -  -    40  q5? 

India  and  Asia      

Total   -    54,000 


The  situation  in  Burma  during  1926  was  a  difficult  one,  according 
to  a  leading  British  agent  in  close  touch  with  conditions  in  that  coun- 
try, because,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  output  from  the  forests 
was  below  requirements,  partly  as  a  result  of  bad  floating  con- 
ditions. It  was  estimated  that  the  shortage  of  round  logs  arriving 
from  the  forests  at  the  sawmills  in  Rangoon  amounted  to  about  20  to 
25  per  cent  as  compared  with  previous  normal  years,  owmg  to  many 
logs  being  held  up  in  the  forest  streams  unable  to  reach  the  river,  and 
to  reduced  girdlings  in  previous  jehm  necessitated  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  forest  felling  rotation  schedules.  ^  ^,  , 

The  following  table  shows  unports  of  teak  mto  the  United  Kmgdom 
during  1925: 


CoQiitiy 

Timber 

Lumber 

Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cubic  feet 
563 
5,050 
30,C»7 

£1, 721 
^520 

Cubic  feet 
3, 456 
161,962 
1,660^648 
83,196 
43,192 
501 
17,987 

£1,678 
77,065 
748,755 
30^390 
11,580 
130 
5, 252 

Cubic  fed 
4, 019 
167, 012 
1,690,715 
83,196 
43,192 
501 
20.537 

£1,850 
79.  .')85 
7(i4,  196 
30,390 
11,580 
130 
6,017 

2,550 

765 

38,230 

18,898 

1,970,942 

874, 850 

2, 009, 172 

893,  748 

Referring  to  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table,  one  of  the  leadmg 
London  agents  for  teak  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  total  for  timber 
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TEAK 

Teak  is  higMy  valued  in  the  United  Kingdom,  its  peculiar  prop- 
erties making  it  preferred  to  any  other  species  for  many  purposes. 
In  its  green  state  it  will  not  float  so  that,  in  order  to  dry  the  logs 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  floated  down  the  rivers,  the  standing 
timber  is  first  killed  by  girdling,  i.  e.,  removing  a  section  of  the  bark 
and  sapwood  and  leaving  the  trees  two  or  more  years  before  felling. 
The  timber  and  lumber  thus  arrives  in  the  United  Kmgdom  in  a 
fairly  dry  condition,  weighing:  about  45  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  so 
that  little  shrinkao:e  takes  place  later.  On  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  transportation,  only  selected  stock,  fairly  free  from  knots  and 
other  defects,  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Fig.  16.— Teak  timter  and  flitches  in  importer's  yard;  each  piece  branded  and  numbered 


Teak  does  not  warp,  split  readily,  or  sliver,  has  an  even  straight 
grain  and  is  mild  in  texture,  which  makes  it  easy  to  work.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  teak  is  that  it  contains  an  oil,  more  pronounced  in  Burma 
and  Siam  shipments  than  others,  which  resists  the  action  of  water 
and  acts  as  a  preventive  agamst  rust  when  iron  is  in  contact  with  it. 
The  fact  that  it  resists  the  ravages  of  the  termite  or  white  ant,  also 
fire,  are  other  special  attributes.  These  qualities,  in  conjunction 
with  its  rich  brown  color,  exceptional  wearing  qualities,  and  strength, 
make  it  almost  an  ideal  wood  for  many  purposes  and  only  its  com- 
paratively high  price  prevents  its  greater  use. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

In  the  United  Kingdom  market  teak  is  divided  into  three  categories 
or  classifications  designated  by  the  countries  of  origin:  Burma  or 
Siam,  Saigon  (French  Indo-China  or  Cochin  China),  and  Java. 

The  Burma  variety  is  shipped  almost  entirely  from  Rangoon, 
with  a  small  amount  from  Moulmein,  the  Siam  from  Bangkok,  and 
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the  Cochin  China  from  Saigon,  while  the  Java  variety  comes  from 
the  Netherland  East  India  island  of  that  name. 

Although  more  expensive,  the  Burma  or  Siam  teak  is  greatly  pre- 
ferred to  the  Javan  on  account  of  its  milder  texture,  greater  Ireedom 
from  defects  and  better  specifications,  particularly  as  to  lengths  in 
which  it  can  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Java  teak  is  otten 
extremelv  hard,  makmg  it  difficult  to  work;  it  also  contams  more 
defects  than  the  East  India,  is  shorter  m  length,  and  is  largely 
hewn  making  it  more  wasteful  in  conversion.  For  these  reasons, 
very  little  of  it  is  used  and  imports  are  of  insignificant  proportions.  ^ 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,  the  production  of  teak  in 
Burma  during  1926  amounted  to  approxunately  300,000  loads  of  50 
cubic  feet  each,  which  was  shipped  to  the  following  markets: 

I         '  IIM   

'i        t  Loads 

Europe,  Africa,  and  America- __- .   H  000 

India  and  Asia      ra' ^ 

Local  consumption  in  Burma.   

Total-    300,000 

The  production  in  Siam  was  about  54,000  loads,  during  the  same 
period,  which  were  shipped  to  the  following  markets: 

Loads 

Europe,  Africa,  and  America  -  -  -    A'^ai 

India  and  Asia   -   

Total    54,000 

The  situation  in  Burma  during  1926  was  a  difficult  one,  according 
to  a  leading  British  agent  m  close  touch  with  conditions  m  that  coun- 
try, because,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  output  from  the  iorests 
was  below  requirements,  partly  as  a  result  of  bad  floating  con- 
ditions. It  was  estimated  that  the  shortage  of  round  logs  arriving 
from  the  forests  at  the  sawmills  in  Rangoon  amounted  to  about  20  to 
25  per  cent  as  compared  with  previous  normal  years,  owmg  to  many 
logs  being  held  up  in  the  forest  streams  unable  to  reach  the  river,  and 
to  reduced  girdlings  in  previous  years  necessitated  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  forest  felling  rotation  schedules.     ,        .    ^  , 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  teak  into  the  United  Kmgdom 
during  1925: 


Country 

Timber 

Lumber 

Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cubkfeet 
563 
5,  OftO 
30,067 

£1,721 

2,520 
15,441 

Cubic  ftet 
3, 456 
161, 962 
1, 660,  648 
83, 196 
43, 192 
501 
17, 987 

£1, 678 
77,065 
748,755 
30,390 
11,580 
130 
5, 252 

Cubic  feet 
4,019 
167,012 
1,600,715 

83,196 
43, 192 
501 
20.  5;i7 

£1,850 
79,585 
764,196 
30,390 
11,580 
130 
6,017 

StTAits  Settlements  

2,550 

765 

38,230 

1,970,942 

874,850 

2,009, 172 

893,  748 

Referring  to  the  figures  m  the  foregoing  table,  one  of  the  leading 
London  agents  for  teak  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  total  for  "timber 
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and,  in  his  opinion,  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  indttded  with 
"lumber"  owing  to  incorrect  description  being  given  on  customs 
entry  forms  by  importers. 

PimCIPAL  POBTB  OF  ENTRY 

Liverpool,  Tendon,  and  Glasgow  are  the  principal  ports  of  entry 
for  teak  m  the  United  Kindgom,  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
Occasionally  small  quantities  are  imported  direct  to  Belfast,  Leithl 
Hull,  and  Avonmouth  (Bristol). 

The  teak  trade  at  the  principal  ports  of  entry  during  1926  was 
as  shown  in  the  folio wmg  statement: 


Liverpool  (all  descriptions) :  Loads 

Burma  and  Siam  .....  .  10  106 

Java   '  119 


Total   ,  ,    10,225 


London: 

Burma  and  Slam — 

Timber,...    5^288 

Jtmt^^   •   

Timber  .....  ..  . 

^Mmbm......  ::::::::::::::  n 


Total     7^  404 


Glasgow: 

Timber   1  007 

Decking.....   S 

 -   '3,008 


Total     6,065 


Til©  London  figures  do  not  include  imports,  principally  lumber,  delivered 
0¥eraide  mto  barges,  which  are  considerable,  but  only  such  arrivals  as  were 
landed  at  the  docks  controUed  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

Practically  all  the  imports  into  Glasgow  weii  froni  Biiniia,  Jew  than  100  loads 
commg  from  81am  and  none  whatever  from  Java, 

mmmtCAmsm  and  quautw 

Teak  is  imported  in  the  form  of  round  logs,  sawn  and  hewn  timber, 
lumber,  and  flitches.  Flitches  are  planks  4J^  inches  and  thicker, 
free  of  centers.  The  quantity  of  round  logs  is  small,  as  they  are  not 
hked  m  the  United  Kingdom;  neither  is  the  hewn  timber,  which  is 
imported  almost  entirely  from  Java. 

The  usual  specification  of  sawn  or  hewn  timber  is  10  by  10  inches 
and  up,  chiefly  12  by  12  inches  and  up  in  three  qualities  known 
sometimes  as  first,  second  and  third,  while  some  shippers  use  names 
such  as^^prime,"  "crown,"  and  "star"  to  indicate  the  quality. 

Lumber  is  sold  on  an  average  length,  width,  and  thickness  basis, 
planks  being  2J4  inches  and  thicker,  6  inches  and  wider  by  6  feet 
and  up  long,  the  average  varying  from  8  feet  by  8  inches  by  33^  inches 
*o  20  feet  by  1 1  inches  hyS}4  inches  or  more. 

Boards  are  1,  IJ^,  IJ^,  and  2  inches  thick  as  a  rule,  although 
occasionally  and  ^  inch  are  called  for.  The  usual  average  on 
which  boards  are  sold  is  8  feet  by  8  inches  or  0  feet  by  9  inches. 

Decking  is  an  important  item,  the  usual  sizes  being  2}i  and  S  bj  5 
mclifia  wide,  m  feet  .^and  .longer,  averaging  about  20  feet.- 
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Planks,  boards,  and  decking  are  imported  in  three  qualities, 
known  as  first,  intermediate,  and  second,  but  very  little  decking 
is  sold  in  the  last-named  quality. 

Sawn  and  hewn  timber  is  measured  to  the  extreme  contents,  based 
on  caliper  measure  taken  in  center  of  piece,  while  round  logs  are 
measured  according  to  the  Hoppus  system. 

In  addition  to  these  items,  large  quantities  of  small  blocks,  about 
by  3^  inches  either  6  or  7  inches  long^,  in  various  shapes  known 
as  "keys"  are  imported  for  use  by  the  British  railroads. 

PBICES 

At  the  end  of  April,  1927,  the  mai^et  values  for  teak  c.  i.  f .  London, 
per  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  depending  on  quality  and  specification 
required,  were  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Burma  or  Siam: 

Timber   -  £23  to  £42. 

Heavy  planks   £30  to  £40. 

I4|^t  planks  and  boards—    £24  to  £40. 

Java: 

Timber   £17  10s.  to  £27. 

Hewn  heavy  planks   £18  to  £30. 

Sawn  light  planks  and  boards  £17  to  £28. 

wwmmMs  mm 

On  account  of  the  oil  it  contains,  making  it  impervious  to  the 
weather,  teak  is  considered  the  premier  wood  by  the  British  ship- 
building industry  for  the  exposed  portions  of  vessels  because  it 
acts  as  a  preventive  against  rust  when  iron  is  in  contact  with  it. 
While  consumption  of  teak  has  been  somewhat  curtailed  during  the 
past  few  years,  owing  to  fewer  battleships  and  high-class  passenger 
vessels  being  built,  considerable  quantities  are  still  used  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  For  vessels  trading  in  the  tropical  and  far  eastern 
trade  teak  is  a  necessity  on  account  of  its  resistance  to  the  white  ant 
or  termite,  and  is  always  used  for  the  decks  and  other  parts  of  the 
superstructure  made  of  wood,  such  as  deck  houses,  officers'  quarters, 
chart  house,  rails,  companion  ladders,  and  panel  work.  The  life- 
boats on  such  vessels  are  also  made  of  teak.  It  is  also  used  where  a 
superior  wood  is  required  and  where  cost  is  not  a  first  consideration 
for  first-class  cargo  vessels,  especially  where  owners  carry  their  own 
insurance.  On  account  of  the  larger  sizes,  greater  oil  content,  and 
easier  woridng,  Burma  or  Siap;i  wood  is  preferred  for  shipbuilding. 

Equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance,  to  shipbuilding  as  a  consumer 
of  teak  ia^the  raUway  passenger  car  buHding  industry.  Not  only  is 
the  buildmg  of  railroad  passenger  cars  for  foreign  countries  where 
the  white  ant  is  prevalent  an  important  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
but  most  of  those  used  by  the  British  railroads  themselves  are  built 
out  of  this  species  on  account  of  its  excellent  wearing  qualities. 

The  British  railroads  use  a  somewhat  different  method  of  laying 
rails  than  the  American  in  that  they  are  fastened  to  the  ties  by  iron 
blocks  called  ''chairs"  instead  of  being  laid  directly  on  them.  The 
space  in  the  chair  taking  the  rail  is  about  2  inches  wider  than  the  rail 
itself.  To  hold  the  rail  tight,  a  wooden  wedge  is  driven  between  it 
and  liie  side  of  the  chair.   Not  only  does  this  w«MHBd  the  rail 

~      "         kes  tfirofl  * 


firmly  in  position,  but  the  removal  of  them  makes  thCTiplacing  of 
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any  mil  a  ijomparatpra^  simple  mailer.  These  wooden  wedges  are 
loiown  as  "keys."  Teak  has  been  found  extremely  suitable  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  its  imperviousness  to  the  weather,  and  laige 
quantities  are  imported  each  year  into  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  also  used  to  a  large  extent  for  high-class  fittings  in  banks, 
hotels,  municipd  and  other  public  buildings,  and  store  fronts.  Being 
of  milder  texture  and  taking  a  better  finish,  the  Burma  or  Siam  stock, 
or  even  Saigon  wood,  is  preferred  for  these  purposes  to  Java. 

On  account  of  its  resistance  to  decay  even  when  constantly  sub- 
jected to  drying:  and  wettinjj,  such  as  from  constant  washing,  many 
hospitals  are  floored  with  teak,  blocks  being  the  form  preferred. 

Unlike  other  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands  and  the  Far  East, 
Great  Britain  has  never  favored  teak  for  furniture,  its  high  cost  as 
compared  with  other  hardwoods,  strong  odor,  and  dull  color,  being 
against  it.  However,  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  novelty  items, 
such  as  tables,  chairs,  and  garden  seats  made  of  teak  from  ola  battle- 
ships on  account  of  its  historic  interest,  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  for  export.   Some  of  the  oM  battlesMps  contain  as  much 
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as  600  to  1,000  tons  of  teak,  a  fair  amount  of  which  can  be  reclaimed 
when  the  Tessel  is.  broken  up. 

AFBICAN  TBAK 

Iroko,  also  called  African  teak,  is  imported  from  West  Africa  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  strong,  durable,  and  straight-grained  and  is 
used  in  place  of  the  genuine  teak  on  account  of  its  cheaper  price. 
The  use  of  Iroko,  however,  is  not  permitted  where  specifications  call 
for  teak.  Recently  the  British  courts  have  rendered  a  decision 
against  a  contractor  who  had  used  it  agamst  an  architect's  specifi- 
cation for  teak,  although  the  lumber  dealer  had  sold  it  to  him.  m 
Iroko  tefdic. 

WALNUT 

Walnut  is  next  in  importance  to  oak  and  niahogany  as  a  high-class 
furniture  and  finishing  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  long 
been  known  for  its  attractive  appearance,  stabdity,  strength,  and 
wearing  quaHties,  many  dressing  tables  and  other  intimate  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  (early  eighteenth  century) 
noted  for  tlieir  graceful  beauty  being  made  of  walnut,  while  sfill 
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earlier  articles,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  London  museums.  Although  through  the  changes  of 
fashion  it  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse,  other  woods  replacing  it, 
during  recent  years  wakut  has  been  mcreasmg  m  lavor  with  tUe 

British  pubUc.  ^   .      .  ,        .  . 

For  high-class  store,  bank,  and  office  fittmgs  it  has  gained  a  position 
second  to  no  other  species,  and  when  several  of  the  great  London 
department  stores  built  additions,  or  were  extensively  remodeled 
after  the  war,  walnut,  in  the  face  of  severe  conipetition  from  other 
species,  was  chosen  for  the  window  panels  and  interior  fixtur^  and 
fittings,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them  to-day.  Many 
banks,  private  offices,  and  duectors'  rooms  in  London  and  the  larger 
provincial  cities 
have    also  been 
fitted  with  walnut 
during  the  past  few 
years,  while  for 
gunstocks  and  air- 
plane propellers 
millionsof  feet  were 
used  during  the 
Great  War,  no 
other  species  being 
f oundmore  suitable 
fot  Ihese  purposes. 
Naturally  this  in- 
creased demand 
has  not  come  about 
of  its  own  volition 
but  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the 
efforts  of  American 
manufacturers  in- 
terested in  the  mar- 
ket by  advertising 
in  the  press  and 
distributing  illus^ 
trated  literature 

supporting  their  . 
accredited  British  agents  in  bringing  to  the  pubhc  attention  the 
superior  qualities  and  natural  beauty  of  this  wood.  American 
manufacturers  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  benefited  by  these 
efforts,  but  the  sales  of  other  varieties  of  walnut  have  increased  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  this  species  as  a  finishing  and  furniture 
woodin  Great  Britain. 

SOUBCIS  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  source  of  Great  Britain's  wakut  needs  is  the  United 
States,  followed  to  a  lesser  extent  by  France.  Small  quantities  are 
also  received  from  West  Africa.  Formerly  Italian  and  Black  Sea 
(Circassian)  walnut  was  imported,  but  these  have  practically  ceased, 
the  Italian  imports  being  all  imported  in  the  form  of  veneer,  while 
the  Circassian  is  seldom  used  except  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
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any  mi  a  comparati¥6ly  simple  matter.  These  wooden  wedges  are 
known  as  "keys."  Teak  has  been  found  extremely  suitable  for  this 
purpose  on  account  of  its  imperviousness  to  the  weather,  and  lai^ge 
quantities  are  imported  each  year  into  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  also  used  to  a  large  extent  for  high-class  fittings  in  banks, 
hotels,  municipal  and  other  public  buildings,  and  store  fronts.  Being 
of  milder  texture  and  taking  a  better  finish,  the  Burma  or  Siam  stock, 
or  even  Saigon  wood,  is  preferred  for  these  purposes  to  Java. 

On  account  of  its  resistance  to  decay  even  when  constantly  sub- 
jected to  drying:  and  wetting,  such  as  from  constant  washing,  many 
hos|)itals  are  floored  with  teak,  blocks  beins:  the  form  preferred. 

I'nlike  otlier  countries,  such  as  the  Netherlands  ami  the  Far  East, 
Great  Britain  has  never  favored  teak  for  furniture,  its  high  cost^  as 
compared  with  other  hardwoods,  strong  odor,  and  dull  color,  being 
against  it.  However,  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  novelty  items, 
such  as  tables,  chairs,  and  garden  seats  made  of  teak  from  old  battle- 
ships on  account  of  its  historic  interest,  also  for  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  for  export.   Some  of  the  old  battleships  contain  as  much 
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as  600  to  1,000  tons  of  teak,  a  fair  amount  of  which  can  be  reclaimed 
when  the  vessel  is  broken  up. 

AFRICAN  TEAK 

Iroko,  also  called  African  teak,  is  imported  from  West  Africa  in 
small  quantities.  It  is  strong,  durable,  and  straight-grained  and  is 
used  in  place  of  the  genuine  teak  on  account  of  its  cheaper  price. 
The  use  of  Iroko,  however,  is  not  permitted  where  specifications  call 
for  teak.  Recently  the  British  courts  have  rendered  a  decision 
against  a  contractor  who  had  used  it  against  an  architect's  specifi- 
cation for  teak,  although  the  lumber  dealer  had  sold  it  to  him  as 
Ifoko  teak. 

WALNUT 

Walnut  is  next  in  importance  to  oak  and  mahogany  as  a  high-class 
furniture  and  finishing  wood  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  long 
been  known  for  its  attractive  appearance,  stability,  strength,  and 
wearing  qualities,  many  dressing  tables  and  other  intimate  articles 
of  furniture  of  the  Queen  Anne  period  (early  eighteenth  century) 
noted  for  tlieir  graceful  beauty  being  made  of  walnut,  while  still 
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earlier  articles,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  m 
one  of  the  London  museums.  Although  through  the  changes  of 
fashion  it  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse,  other  woods  replacing  it, 
during  recent  years  walnut  has  been  increasing  m  lavor  with  tne 

British  public.  .  ^        .  , 

For  high-class  store,  bank,  and  office  fittings  it  has  gained  a  position 
second  to  no  other  species,  and  when  several  of  the  great  London 
department  stores  built  additions,  or  were  extensively  remodeled 
after  the  war,  walnut,  in  the  face  of  severe  competition  from  other 
species,  was  chosen  for  the  window  panels  and  interior  fixtures  and 
fittings,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  them  to-dlay.  Many 
banks,  private  offices,  and  dii'ectors'  rooms  m  London  and  the  larger 
provincial  cities 
have    also  been 
fitted  with  walnut 
during  the  past  few 
years,  while  for 
gunstocks  and  air- 
plane propellers 
millions  of  feet  were 
used  during  the 
Great  War,  no 
other  species  being 
f  o  und  more  suitable 
for  these  purposes. 
Naturally  this  in- 
creased demand 
has  not  come  about 
of  its  own  volition 
but  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the 
efforts  of  American 
manufacturers  in- 
terested in  the  mar- 
ket by  advertising 
in  the  press  and 
distributing  illus- 
trated literature 

supporting  their  , ^-  xi_ 

accredited  British  agents  in  bringing  U)  the  public  attention  the 
superior  qualities  and  natural  beauty  of  this  wood.  American 
manufacturers  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  benefited  by  these 
efforts,  but  the  sales  of  other  varieties  of  walnut  have  increased  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  this  species  as  a  finishing  and  furniture 
wood  in  Great  Britain. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  principal  source  of  Great  Britain's  walnut  needs  is  the  United 
States,  followed  to  a  lesser  extent  by  France.  Small  quantities  are 
also  received  from  West  Africa.  Formerly  Italian  and  Black  Sea 
(Circassian)  walnut  was  imported,  but  these  have  practically  ceased, 
the  Italian  imports  being  all  imported  in  the  form  of  veneer,  while 
the  Circassian  is  seldom  used  except  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
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stocks  of  ©jcpeasiv©  sportiog  gUBs.  No  statistics  being  available, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  total  imports  of  tbis  species  into  tbe 
United  Kingdom. 

In  addition  to  the  foreign,  there  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  native 
timber,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
in  the  walnut  market. 

United  States. — Black  walnut  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
principally  in  the  form  of  lumber.  In  addition,  there  are  a  few  hewn 
and  round  logs  brought  into  the  west  coast  and  Bristol  Channel  ports 
for  conversion  purposes,  chiefly  matched  panels  and  veneers. 

Only  since  1922  have  separate  figures  for  this  species  been  compiled 
in  United  States  statistics,  the  exports  of  black  walnut  lumber  from 
the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  period  being 


as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Feet, 
board  measure 

1922     2,  728,  000 

1923.  -_      4,000,000 

1924   „  5,613,000 

1925   --  6,557,000 

1926   3,449,000 


As  an  export  market  for  American  black  walnut  lumber  the  United 
Kingdom  is  exceeded  only  by  Canada,  and  during  1926  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  tjnited  States  exports  went  to  that  country. 
It  will  be  noted  that  exports  show  a  sharp  decUne  during  1926  as 
compared  with  the  previous  years.  This  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  American  wood  is  losing  favor  but  that  the  great  arrears  of 
work  for  those  iiillistries  where  walnut  is  nrincipally  used — ^i.  e.,  tele- 

Sbone  tfiiipment  and  interior  finish— had  been  caught  up  and  the 
emand  during  1926  was  largely  for  current  needs,  as  it  will  also  be 
in  the  future. 

Walnnt  lumber  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in  aU  grades 
and  thicknesses,  the  first  and  second  quality  being  used  principaiy 
lor  panelwof  k  and  interior  fittings.  Odier  uses  are  telephone  switeh- 
boMtis  and  equipment  and  electrical  work  generally,  automobile 
steering  wheels  and  dashboards,  gunstocks,  and  airplane  propellers. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  common  qualities  are  used  principally  for  furniture, 
but  during  recent  years  the  demwid  has  fallen  to  very  small  propoi^ 
tions,  brought  about  by  two  factors — one,  the  popularity  of  Jacobean 
or  fumed  oak;  second,  the  question  of  price.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  first  cost  of  the  him  her  itself  and  the  extra  expense  of  working 
it  up  as  compared  with  oak,  the  finished  article  has  been  made  too 
expensive  for  British  users. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  country  shipping  square-edged 
graded  walnut  lumber  to  the  British  market,  a  very  desirable  feature 
from  the  buyers'  point  of  view,  as  the  amount  of  waste  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  whereas  logs,  whether  solid  or  cut  through  and  through, 
or  unedged  lumber  imported  from  other  countries  entail  considerable 
waste  in  conversion. 

France, — ^French  walnut  is  lighter  in  color  than  the  United  States 
variety'i  being  a  rich  golden  brown,  the  mmeral  streak  al'so  being  less 
pronounced.  It  is  also  softer  in  texture,  having  a  more  open  grain, 
and  shipments  nceived  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  often  sappy  and 
faulty.  The  export  of  uncut  logs  is  prohibited  by  the  French  Gov- 
einment,  while  otiier  descriptions  an  permitted  to  be^  exported  wder 
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hcense  only.  It  is  imported  into  the  United  Kinedom  chiefly  as  logs 
sawn  through  and  through,  each  piece  being  replaced  in  its  original 
position  in  tlie  log,  which  is  then  bound  with  metal  strapping  so  that 
the  entn-e  log  is  taken  by  the  buyer.  These  logs  are  cut  to  any 
thickness  desired  by  the  buyer,  peeled  and  steamed  before  shipment. 
An  ordmary  specification  will  run  10  to  20  mches  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end,  4  to  12  feet  long.  During  June,  1927,  it  was  worth  from 
6d.  to  lOd.  per  superficial  foot,  according  to  quahty.  Some  wany 
lumber  is  also  imported  cut  from  short  butts  4  to  9  feet  long  in 
planks  4,  5,  and  6  inches  thick  and  1-inch  lumber  cut  from  top  logs. 
This  latter  is  a  strong  competitor  of  the  American  No.  1  common 
grade  and  during  June,  1927,  was  worth  about  7s.  6d.  and  up  per 
cubic  foot  c.  i.  f. 

During  the  downward  trend  of  the  franc  it  was  possible  to  import 
first-class  French  wakut  logs  into  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  8b. 
6d.  to  Us.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  c.  i,  f.,  according  to  size  and  quality,  as 
against  15s.  to  208.  c.  i.  f.,  for  similar  logs  from  the  United  States, 
iiumber  was  also  mfluenced  by  the  same  conditions,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence imports  materially  mcreased  during  that  period. 

The  stabilization  of  the  franc,  however,  has  had  a  reverse  effect; 
and  consequently  French  walnut  has  greatly  mcreased  in  cost  to  the 
British  buyer  and  cut  logs  18  inches  and  up,  10  to  20  feet  in  length, 
by  June,  1927,  were  selling  at  10s.  to  12s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  c.  i.  f. 

French  walnut  is  largely  used  for  panelwork,  piano  cases,  furniture, 
office  and  bank  fittings,  and  veneer,  it  being  preferred  to  any  other 
variety  for  tliat  purpose,  while  the  wany  planks  imported  are  largely 
used  for  table  legs  and  chairs  and  1-inch  stock  for  furniture  work. 

However,  the  total  quantity  of  French  walnut  imported  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  as  the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  that  country 
are  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  them,  the  United  States  will 
benefit  most  by  any  increase  in  demand  for  this  species  from  Great 
Bntein. 

Africa, — ^African  walnut  has  come  much  to  the  fore  during  recent 
years.  It  is  imported  from  the  Benin  and  Lagos  districts  of  British 
Nigena  and  also  from  the  French  Congo  in  the  form  of  square  hewn 
or  round  logs,  chiefly  the  former.  Shipments  originating  in  Nigeria 
are  sold  as  "Benin"  wahiut  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  wood 
runs  large,  20  to  40  inches  and  up  deep,  in  the  middle  of  the  piece, 
being  an  average  shipment,  while  the  lengths  run  10  to  18  feet. 

It  IS  harder  in  texture  than  either  the  American  or  French  variety, 
and  only  occasionttlly  is  a  little  mineral  stain  found  in  it,  and  never 
any  figure.  Its  low  price  and  the  large  sizes  in  which  it  can  be  ob- 
tained, however,  are  unportant  factors  in  its  favor,  and  it  is  gaining 
m  popularity  with  the  British  furniture  industrv.  During  Jun^ 
1927,  the  market  was  about  4Hd.  per  foot  board  measure,  c.  i.  f. 
Jjonaon  or  Liverpool. 

The  principal  ports  of  entry  are  London  and  Liverpool,  where 
Afncan  walnut  frequently  appears  in  the  catalogues  of  mahogany 
auctioneers  and  is  sold  along  with  that  wood  at  the  periodic  sales 
although  many  contracts  are  made  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis.  ' 
^  Cape  Lopez  walnut  shipped  from  the  French  Congo  is  not  so  much 
m  favor  with  the  British  buyers  as  the  Nigerian.  Mineral  stain  is 
never  found  m  it,  but  a  little  stripe  figure  is  present  in  an  occasional 
log.   It  has  a  soft  and  woolly  nature  which  makes  it  hard  to  get  a 
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aiiiootli  finisk.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  warp  and  aoaks  up  polish. 
Specifications  are  ahont  the  same  as  the  Nigerian,  but  it  is  worth 
fthout  Id.  per  foot  board  measure  (c.  i.  f.)  less  on  acwuntof  its  unde- 
sirable qufdties.  ...  r^     .  • 

En^fd—Oi  the  different  varieties  of  wahrnt  sold  m  Great  Bntam 
the  home-grown  is  considered  the  richest  in  color  and  is  much  m 
demand  for  veneer,  particularly  those  butts  that  show  figure.  It 
is,  however,  comparatively  rare,  only  isolated  trees  being  found 
aeattered  over  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtfid  if  more  than  a  few 
hundred  reach  the  market  during  the  year. 

London  is  the  principal  market,  it  l)eing  the  seat  of  the  veneer 
industry,  and  in  order  that  buyers  can  inspect  them  before  purchasing 
the  logs  are  shipped  there,  after  wliich  tb.ey  are  either  cut  mto  veneer 
or  sawn  into  lumber  at  local  sawmills,  according  to  their  suitability. 
When  cut  into  veneer  the  slicing  method  is  generally  employed. 

English  walnut  trees  have  a  tendency  to  be  stocky,  with  a  number 
of  limbs,  so  that  only  short  lengths  can  be  obtained  as  a  rule.  The 
usual  lengths  sold  are  5  feet  and  up,  or  even  shorter  if  a  butt  cut.  In 
diameter  the  logs  run  from  14  to  30  inches,  although  the  latter  is 
exceptional.  They  are  either  bought  from  farmers  who  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  an  ornament  on  their  nropertv  for  its  value  m  mon^y,  or 
where  a  country  estate  is  being  cleared  for  development  the  waJnut  is 
sold  along  with  the  other  varieties  of  trees  cut  down. 

The  fipired  butts  are  used  exclusively  for  sliced  veneer,  the  others 
and  lop  cuts  of  the  logs  being  cut  mto  lumber  principally  for  tables 
and  chairs.  However,  these  figured  butts  are  much  m  demand  by 
America,  and  many  of  the  selected  ones  are  shipped  to  that  country. 

Occasionally  trees  are  found  having  burls  on  them  wliich  lurnish 
a  particularly  fine  bird's-eye  figured  veneer,  but  they  are  now  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  seldom  found.  When  on  the  market  burls  are  sold  })y 
weight  and  high  prices  are  paid  for  them.  During  the  early  summer  of 
1927  walnut  logs  were  selling  for  from  4s.  to  8s.  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  r. 
loading  pomt,  the  price  being  determined  by  the  size  and  figure. 

mjT'  A  mm  m 

■Only  hard  or  sugar  maple  'finds  a  market  m  the  United  .Kingdom, 
there  being  no  demand  for  the  soft  variety.  Hard  maple  is  imported 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  although  a  small  quan- 
tity of  West  Virpnia  stock  is  used  the  bulk  from  the  Umted  States 
originates  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  wood  from  those  States, 
owmg  to  climatic  conditions,  being  of  a  very  high  quality  m  hardness, 
texture,  and  strength,  is  preferred.,  and  it  is  frequently  called  rock 
maple"  in  the  British  lumber  trade  because  of  its  hardness. 

The  largest  demand  for  maple  is  in  the  form  of  flooring,  either  m 
strips  or  blocks,  full  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  section  on 
**Planing-mill  products."  . 

Lmnber  is  imported  rough  sawn  in  both  prime  and  select  quahties 
in  specifications  1  to  3  inches  thick  by  6  inches  and  wider.  Small 
quantities  of  prime  strips,  1  and  1^  by  4,  43^,  and  5  mches,  6  feet 
long  and  up,  averaging  1 1  feet,  are  also  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  flooring  in  local  factories.  ,      ,        »  . 

Maple  rails  for  piano  actions  are  generally  unported  ready-made  m 
pairs,  the  specification  calling  for  1  piece  each  1  by  3^  ^mm  and 
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V/(  by  2)4.  inches,  75  per  cent  to  be  49  inches  and  25  per  cent  51 
inches  long.  This  stock  must  be  absolutely  clear  of  all  defects  and 
cut  to  exact  size,  otherwise  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended  and  is  rejected  on  arrival. 

Its  qualities  of  hardness,  strength,  closeness  of  grain,  freedom 
from  shrinkage,  and  ability  to  take  a  high  polish  makes  hard  maple 
particularly  suitable  where  these  properties  are  desired,  but  its  higher 
cost  as  compared  with  other  species,  although  not  comparable  with 
hard  maple  in  the  qualities  named,  restricts  its  use  to  purposes  where 
they  are  essential  and  price  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  uses  of  hard  maple  are  extremely  varied  and  while  no  particu- 
lar mdustiy  consmnes  a  large  quantity  the  aggr^ate  reaches  a  fair 
volume  each  year. 

Until  recent  years,  one  of  the  most  important  outlets  was  the  auto- 
mobile industry  for  body  framework,  but  with  the  development  of 
the  cheaper  type  of  car  on  a  mass-production  scale  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  European  beech,  which  is  sold  at  a  much  lower  price,  so 
that  the  demand  for  hard  maple  from  this  industry  has  dropped  to 
very  small  proportions. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  resonance  possessed  in  such  a  high  degree 
by  this  species,  in  conjunction  with  its  other  properties  of  strength 
and  freedom  from  resin,  has  made  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  nian- 
ufacture  of  musical  instruments,  of  which  the  most  important  is  high- 
class  pianos.  Specially  selected  white  (sapwood)  winter-sawn,  end- 
dried  lumber  only  is  used,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  see  that 
it  is  thoroughly  dry  before  cutting  it  into  the  parts  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Butchers'  tables  and  chopping  blocks  are  generally  made  out  of  hard 
maple,  the  latter  being  constructed  from  2,  2  J^,  and  3  inch  planks  cut 
down  to  12-inch  lengths,  edged  and  glued  together.  No  other  wood 
has  been  found  to  stand  the  hard  treatment  these  blocks  receive. 

For  laundiy  appliances  hard  maple  is  also  extensively  used,  par- 
ticularly for  &e  rollers  of  mangles  or  wringing  machines.  These  are 
imported  cut  to  the  required  size  in  octagonal  blocks  out  of  quarter- 
sawn  wood  and  turned  after  seasoning. 

For  textile  machines  having  wooden  parts,  telephone  equipment, 
mallets,  warehouse  and  other  small  trucks,  pullevs,  brush  backs, 
gynmasium  apparatus,  shoe-trees,  billiard  cues,  and  hubs  of  electric 
cable  drams  hard  maple  is  extensively  used. 

A  new  use  for  hard  maple  has  recently  been  developed  in  London, 
where  it  is  being  lised  for  the  treads  of  subway  escalators.  The  heavy 
wear  caused  by  the  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who 
daily  use  these  at  busy  stations  necessitated  the  use  of  a  material  that 
would  stand  up  under  all  conditions,  and,  after  exhaustive  experi- 
ments, American  hard  maple  was  chosen.  Not  only  did  it  last  longer 
than  when  composition  was  used,  but  it  had  the  added  advantages  of 
not  wearing  smooth  and  becoming  slippery  when  wet,  a  dangerous 
factor  on  a  moving  staircase.  These  floors  are  made  by  laying  nar- 
row strips  on  a  subtioor  at  right  angles  to  the  riser  m  corrugated  form, 
which  not  only  prevents  the  accumulation  of  pools  of  water  during 
wet  weather  but  also  enables  worn  patches  to  be  speedily  and  econom- 
ically repaired.  These  strips  are  fastened  to  the  subfloor  with  brass- 
headed  screws  and  are  slightlj  beveled  on  each  edge  so  that  they  will 
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it  into  tlie  apertures  of  tli©  steel  comblike  alighting  floor  at  each  end 
of  the  escalator. 

Both  plain  and  bird's-eye  logs  are  occasionally  asked  for  by  Teneer 
manufactures,  but  their  requirements  are  such  that  business  seldom 

'fesulte. 

Large  quantities  of  birch  are  imported  by  tho  United  Kingdom, 
the  greatest  part  coming  from  Canada.  Next  in  importance  as  a 
source  of  8tl|iiiy  is  Finland,  and,  in  addition,  small  quantities  are 
received  from  other  European  countries,  such  as  Latvia,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  but  the 
total  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  a  serious  factor  in  the  birch  market. 
The  principal  ports  of  entry  for  birch  are  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Garston,  Avonmouth,  and  Glasgow  on  the  west  coast,  and  London 
and  HuM  on  the  east  coa^t,  with  occasional  shipments  to  the  outports. 

Birch  is  imported  in  the  form  of  rough-sawn  lumber,  hewn  logs, 
and  squares  and,  in  addition,  considerable  quantities  of  white  birch 
spool  wood,  or  small  squares  out  of  which  the  bobbins  required  by 
the  textile  manufacturers  are  made.  Spool  wood  enters  principallv 
through  the  ports  of  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  Manchester  from  Finland 
and  Canada  and  is  distributed  from  them  throughout  the  surrounding 
textile  districts. 

In  former  years  large  quantities  of  squares  for  the  furniture  trade 
were  imported,  but  the  quantity  has  now  dwindled  to  very  small  pro- 
portions because  they  can  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  stock 
cut  locally  from  logs. 

PRPiCIPM..  SO'inClS  AND  nSBS 

Cknada. — Birch  is  the  chief  Canadian  hardwood  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  two  classes  by  the  lumber  trade, 
being  sold  either  as  "Quebec  "  or  ''lower  port."  The  Quebec  variety 
ori^ates  in  the  Province  of  that  name  and  is  of  excellent  texture. 
It  IS  shipped  through  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  open  for  naingation,  while,  during  the  winter  season 
when  that  river  is  icebound,  it  is  shippd  from  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  "lower  port"  variety  of  birch  originates  in  the  Provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  St.  John  and  Halifax  being  the 
chief  ports  of  shipment,  and  is  of  an  inferior  texture  to  the  Quebec. 
Canadian  birch  is  imported  in  the  form  of  lumber,  wany  hewn  logs, 
and  round  logs  with  bark  on,  these  latter  being  specially  selected  for 
veneering  purposes. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  also  been  imported  fair^ 
large  quantities  of  Canadian  white  birch  spool  wood  by  a  large  firm 
of  sewdng-thread  manufacturers  in  Scotland  who  formerly  obtained 
their  supphes  from  Finland.  Birch  lumber  is  imported  cut  to  all 
thicknesses,  1  to  4  inches  by  4  inches  and  wider.    The  lengths  of 

auebec  stocks  are  generally  8  feet  and  longer,  while  shipments  from 
le  lower  ports  are  9  feet  and  longer  and  include  some  4  to  8  feet  ends. 
Quebec  shipments  are  graded  into  two  qualities,  "prime"  and 
"merchantable,"  but  venr  httle  of  the  former  is  imported,  the  bulk 
being  "  merchantable. ' '   The  Quebec  * '  merchantable ' '  lumber  is  square 
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edge  and  bright.  During  the  early  summer  of  1927  the  market  value 
was  approximately  £26  per  standard  c.  i.  f. 

Lower  port  birch  is  usually  imported  2  inches  and  thicker  and  in 
"unsorted"  quahty  only.  It  does  not  compare  in  grading  or  manu- 
facture with  the  Quebec  variety,  being  much  knottier  and  having 
considerable  wane.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  much  less  value,  the 
market  price  in  the  early  summer  of  1927  being  about  £16  10s.  per 
standard  c.  i.  f.  for  the  HaUfax,  and  slightly  more  for  the  St.  John. 
However,  shipments  of  the  Quebec  variety  are  decreasing,  most  of  the 
supplies  now  being  received  comiog  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Hewn  birch  logs  are  not  square  but  have  a  heavy  wane  left  on  each 
edge.  Those  from  the  lower  ports  are  usually  sold  on  a  14  to  15  inch 
average  quarter  girth,  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  piece,  and  are  from 
8  to  16  feet  loi^. 

Quebec  logs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  greater  girth  than  the  lower 
port  and  are  usually  sold  on  an  average  of  16  inches  with  an  increase 
of  iHd.  per  cubic  foot  for  each  3^  inch  in  average  girth.  Lower  port 
logs  are  not  as  straight  or  as  well  manufactured  as  the  Quebec  and 
have  a  heavier  wane  on  them  as  a  rule. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1927,  the  market  value  of  hewn  birch 
logs  was  as  follows:  Quebec  16-inch  average,  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  per  cubic 
foot,  Hoppus  string  measure,  c.  i.  f. ;  lower  port,  14  to  15  inch  average, 
2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  cubic  foot,  Hoppus  string  measure,  c.  i.  f. 

The  chief  outlet  for  birch  is  the  furniture  industry,  which  uses  it 
principally  for  chair  seats,  frames  of  upholstered  chairs  and  sofas, 
and  table  legs;  it  is  also  extensively  used  for  toilet  seats  stained  a 
mahogany  finish.  The  fact  that  it  wears  weU,  is  cheap  and  easUy 
stained  to  resemble  the  more  expensive  furniture  woods,  such  as 
mahogany,  is  greatly  in  its  favor.  The  automobile  industry  also 
uses  a  smaU  quantity  for  body  framework,  but  other  species  ar^ 
preferred.  The  lower  port  stocks  are  used  for  the  same  purposes; 
but,  m  addition,  large  quantities  are  consumed  for  the  manufacture  of 
tin-plate  boxes  in  the  South  Wales  district  during  normal  times. 
Other  uses  are  for  brushes,  babies'  cots,  and  garden  furniture.  The 
logs  are  converted  into  lumber  or  dimension  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  lumber. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  special  use  has  been  developed  for 
birch  plywood  during  recent  years  in  the  construction  of  airplanes, 
very  large  stitched  sheets  being  used  for  the  fuselage. 

Although  Finland  and  other  north  European  countries  supply  this 
market  with  great  quantities  of  birch  plywood  each  year,  this  variety 
has  not  been  found  suitable  for  fuselage  work.  The  Canadian  logs 
are  therefore  imported  and  the  plywood  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Finland, — Although  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  birch  in  Finland, 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  in  that  country  to  convert  its 
timber  into  pljrwood  rather  than  to  export  it  in  an  unmanufactured 
condition.  As  a  consequence,  the  lumber  imported  by  the  United 
Kingdom  consists  almost  entirely  of  special  items,  such  as  spool  wood, 
putlogs,  and  squares,  and  of  these  the  two  former  compose  the  major 
portion. 

Although  much  of  the  spool-wood  business  is  now  going  to  Canada, 
oonaiderable  white  birch  spool  wood  for  tdiread  spools  or  bobbins  is 
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siil  furnished  by  Finland.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small  squares — 
M  l>y  K  to  2  by  2  inches,  rising  by  J/g  inch,  a  usual  specification  call- 
ing for  70  per  cent  4  feet,  30  per  cmt  2,  2)^,  3,  and  3J^  feet  long, 
in  O-incli  multiples.  The  price  for  this  stock  has  fallen  considerab^ 
during  the  past  few  yeiirs,  and  early  in  1927  the  market  was  about 
£15  c.  i.  f.  HuElhe  principal  port  of  en  try  ^  others  bein^' Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  The  chief  difficulties  regaraing  this  busmess  are  4h6 
extreme  accuracy  required  as  to  size  and  Mpi  quality  of  the  wood 
furnished,  which  must  be  clear  of  all  defects,  as-otherwise  it  is  useless 
for  bobbin  nurposes.  The  :S5uares  are  imported,  in  bundles,  of  uni- 
form sizes,  the  number  contained  in  each  depending  upon  the  size  of 
the  Bqu>li||g|k 

FiniaMluso  furnishes  the  chair  manufacturers  of  the  United  King- 
dom with  birch  squares,  but  the  quantity  is  of  small  proportions. 
The  sizes  generally  used  by  the  chair-making  industiy,  which  is 
centered  at  High  Wycombe,  are  13^  by  l}4  by  27  inches,  2}4  by  2Ji 
by  17  inches,  2 by  2}^  by  11  inches,  and  4  by  4  by  9  inches. 

Birch  putlogs  are  small  hewn  squares  used  in  scaffolding  to  support 
the  floors  on  which  the  men  working  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
stand.  They  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  building,  one  end  resting 
in  a  hole  purposely  left  in  the  wall,  the  other  being  bound  to  eitlicr 
the  uprijp^ht  or  cross  section  of  the  scaffold  poles.  They  are  imported 
chiefly  tmm  Finland  and  Sweden,  with  a  few  from  Russia.  The 
usual  dimension  is  §  feet  3  inches  by  3  inches,  and  during  the  early 
summer  of  1927  the  Talue  was  appro3dmately  7s,  per  dozen,  c.  i.  1. 
London,  which  is  the  principal  market  for  'them,  few  being'  used  in 
O'ther  parts,  of  'the  eoun,tiy. 

Both  American  and  Canadian  basswood  is  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  former  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  consid- 
ered  whiter,  and  it  therefore  fetches  a  slightly  higher  price. 

Hie  principal  demand  is  for  piano  stock,  which  is  always  described 
as  ffiieh  when  ordered,  1  by  4  inches  and  wider,  8  to  16  feet  long. 
This  lumber  must  be  winter-sawn  and  strictly  white,  and  is  us^ 
chiefljr  for  making  piano  keys.  Other  basswood,  which  need  not  be 
so  white,  is  used  to  some  extent  for  piano  tops  and  ends. 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  regular  first  and  second  quality  lumber 
dressed  two  sides  to  %  inch,  which  is  used  in  place  of  yellow  poplar, 
on  account  of  its  lower  value  for  tops  of  kitchen  tables  and  covers 
©f  wringing  machines. 

Some  basswood  round  logs  are  occasionally  imported  and  cut  up 
for  the  same  purposes  mentioned  above. 

HICKORY 

Most  of  the  hickory  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported  from 
the  southern  States  of  the  United  States  in  Qie  form  of  round  logs 
with  the  bark  on,  although  an  oeoasional  car  of  lumber  lJi»  ^Hf  and 
2  inches  thick,  No.  1  or  2  common  and  better  quality,  is  also  brought 
in.  While  the  figures  of  the  United  States  customs  show  1,060,000 
feet,  board  measure,  of  hickoiy  lumber  as  having  been  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1926,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  correct,  it 
being  probable  that  the  greater  part  consists  of  squares  and  should 
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more  properly  be  included  under  the  heading  of  "SmaU-dimension 

SuOCIC. 

Hickory  logs  destmed  for  the  United  Kingdom  should'  be  felled 
durmg  the  fall  and  winter  months  only,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of 
worms  gettiag  in  them  and  their  being  rejected  on  arrival  The 
usual  specification  called  for  is  10  mches  and  up  m  diameter  at  the 
small  end,  10  feet  and  up  long;  but  smaller  logs  are  not  objected  to 
provided  they  run  lamely  to  white  or  sap  wood,  which,  unlike  most 
other  species,  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  hardwood  which  has  a  red- 
dish color. 

Hickory  logs  are  sold  either  ex  quay  or  c.  i.  f.,  based  on  Hoppus 
or  Liverpool  strmg  measure,  for  details  of  which  see  section  on  "Meas- 
urement of  tunber,  lumber,  and  round  logs." 

Hickory  has  great  strength,  tenacity,  and  elasticity  and  possesses 
the  property  of  returning  to  its  original  position  after  being  put  under 
a  strain. 

These  qualities  make  it  admirably  suited  for  such  purposes  as 
hammer,  ax,  and  pick  handles,  golf  shafts,  railway  shuntmg  poles, 
and  picker  sticks  m  textiles  mills,  and  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
these  that  hickory  is  chiefly  used  m  the  United  Kmgdom. 

MAGNOLIA 

During  the  past  few  years  the  use  of  magnolia  has  considerably 
increased  m  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  freedom  from  defects  and 
Its  moderate  price  compared  with  other  species  have  been  favorable 
factors  m  its  mcreased  use. 

It  is  imported  chiefly  in  first  and  second  quality,  1,  1M»  134,  and 
2  by  6  inches  and  wider,  whHe  1  by  12  inches  and  wider  is  a  favorite 
specihcation.  Small  quantities  of  No.  1  common  and  selects  quaiitj 
are  a|so  imported. 

^  Magnolia  is  used  principally  in  the  automobile  industry  and  for 
mtenor  finish  of  dwellmgs,  also  to  some  extent  for  picture  moldings, 
while  the  wide  stock  finds  an  outlet  for  facia  or  signboards  on  store 
fronts. 

TUPELO 

This  species,  sold  as  bay  poplar,  tupelo,  or  white  gum,  is  gaming 
in  favor  with  the  furniture  industry  m  the  United  Kmgdom,  and 
although  no  oflScial  unport  figures  are  available  it  is  the  opmion  of 
those^in  the  trade  that  imports  are  increasing.  Both  first  and  second 
and  No.l  common  and  selects  grades  are  in  demand  m  J^, 
and  1  inch,  the  thin  stock  usually  being  dressed  two  sides  to'  the 
tmckness  mdicated. 

Tupelo  is  chieiy  used  for  sides  and  backs  of  drawers,  its  mod- 
erate pnce  havmg  been  a  large  factor  m  promoting  its  use  for  this 
purpose. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  made  against  this  species  is  that  of 
bemff  warped  and  twisted,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  only 
flat  lumber  is  shipped  to  this  market. 

CHESTNUT 

This  species  is  largely  imported  mto  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
gade  of  sound  wormy,  dressed  two  sides  to  ^  and  ^  inch  thick. 
Most  of  It  IS  used  for  plywood  cores,  which  are  faced  with  the  more 
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expensive  hawiwoods.  This  plywood  is  used  cMefly  for  the  mmiii- 
facture  of  talking-machine  cabinets.  ,  .  • 

Chestnut  is  also  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  oak  m  the 

During  1926,  exports  of  this  species  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom  were  2,134,000  feet  board  measure,  but  it  la  doubtful 
■if  any  increase,  can  be  .anticipated  at  its  present  value. 

COTTONWOOD 

No  official  figures  are  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  cottonwood 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  small.  The  prmcipal 
demand  is  for  first  and  second  quality,  dressed  two  sides  to  }i  mch 
either  13  to  17  inches  or  18  inches  and  wider,  mostly  the  latter. 

Scotland  is  the  chief  market,  where  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  kitchen  dresser  tops.  Its  woolly  texture  prevents  a  smooth  finish 
from  being  obtained,  and  its  tendency  to  soak  up  stain  limits  its  use 
to  a  very  few  purposes. 

BEECH 

American  beech  is  unknown  in  the  British  market,  its  cost,  as 
compared  with  other  varieties,  making  its  use  prohibitive. 

Most  of  the  beech  used  in  the  Umted  Kingdom  comes  from  the 
central  European  countries  of  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Ru- 
mania; in  addition,  smaller  quantities  are  received  from  Poland 
throurfi  Danzig,  France,  and  Russia,  but  of  these  Czechoslovakia 
is  the  most  unportant.  For  selling  purposes,  central  European  beech 
is  frequently  gixjuped  together  and  sold  as  "contmental,'  while  at 
other  times  it  is  designated  by  the  country  of  origin,  especially  that 
originating  in  Yugoslavia  (which  is  caUed  Austrian)  or  m  Poland  or 
France.  The  Carpathian,  however,  is  superior  to  the  others,  and  for 
this  variety  a  distinction  is  always  made.  There  is  no  definite  agree- 
ment in  the  lumber  trade  on  this  matter,  each  individual  unporter 
usmg  the  description  he  considers  most  suitable.  European  beech 
does  not  store  well,  and  when  exposed  to  the  weather  soon  begins  to 
show  dote.  Owing  to  the  variation  in  quality,  grade,  and  condition, 
few  British  importers  will  contract  for  forward  delivery  except  subject 

to  inspection  on  arrival.  , .     ,    i     j       j  j 

Beech  is  imported  both  air-dried  and  steamed  m  edged  and  unedged 
lumber  and  squares.  Prime  quality  (90  per  cent  free  of  all  defects) 
only  is  marketed  for  the  reason  that  the  defects,  principaDy  black 
knots  and  dote,  are  of  such  a  character  that  their  presence  reduces 
the  lumber  practically  to  cuUs.  Very  wide  widths  are  obtainable  in 
the  unedged  lumber,  and  for  this  reason  it  ia  particukily  desirable 
for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

All  thicknesses  1  to  4  by  6  inches  and  wider,  averagmg  about  8 
inches  wide,  in  lengths  of  6  feet  and  longer  are  sold,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1927  the  market  value  was  approximately  38.  6d.  per 
cubic  foot,  c.  i.  f.  regular  United  Kingdom  ports 

The  Carpathian  red  beech  which  comes  from  the  Czechoslovak  dis- 
trict of  Rusinia,  is,  however,  much  superior  to  the  other  European 
varieties  and  brings  a  premium  of  about  6d.  per  cubic  foot  over  ship- 
ments from  other  European  countries.  It  is  shipped  overland  to 
Hamburg  and  thence  by  water  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Owing  to  its  very  moderate  price  as  compared  with  other  suitable 
species,  European  beech  has  made  considerable  headway  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  in  the 
automobile  industry  has  it  largely  replaced  other  woods  for  body- 
building work.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  for  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
and  the  less  expensive  furniture  that  beech  has  made  the  most  prog- 
ress, where  it  is  usually  stamed  to  the  fashionable  colors  of  the 
iiibment. 

Other  uses  for  beech  in  this  market  are  for  bobbins,  heels  of  ladies' 
slioes,  clog  soles,  brushes,  and  small  woodenware. 

Canada  supplies  most  of  the  elm  imported  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  of  two  varieties— the  hard,  or  "rock,"  and  soft,  or  "gray,"  elm. 

Rock  elm  comes  in  the  form  of  hewn  timber  and  round  logs  with 
the  bark  on;  an  average  specification  of  the  latter  will  run  from  20  to 
40  feet  long,  14  inches  and  up  in  diameter  at  the  small  end,  averaging 
18  inches.  It  is  exceedingly  tough  and  is  used  mainly  for  dock  and 
wharf  construction  in  places  which  come  in  contact  with  vessels, 
such  as  the  edges  of  wharfs  and  landing  stages.  Ferry  and  excursion 
vessels  usually  have  a  belt  of  elm  to  act  as  a  fender,  as  it  will  wear 
smooth  and  not  fray.  Elm  is  of  particular  value  for  use  in  places 
that  are  exposed  to  moisture,  as  it  does  not  rot  easily.  It  also 
mters  largely  into  the  construction  of  ships'  lifeboats. 

Gray  elm  is  imported  generally  as  lumber  1  by  12  inches  and  wider 
and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  coffins. 

Ehn  is  one  of  the  most  common  native  timbers  and  is  dealt  with 
under  the  section  "Native  lumber  industry." 

PHILIPPINE  HARDWOODS 

With  the  exception  of  the  lauans  and  tanguile,  which  have  been 
covered  under  mahogany,  the  only  other  Phihppine  hardwood  that 
has  gained  a  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  apitong.  The  demand 
for  this  species  is  steadily  developing,  its  close  texture  and  great 
starength  combined  with  its  moderate  price  making  it  desirable  where 
these  quaUties  are  required.  Its  principal  use  is  for  the  under- 
framing  of  railway  freight  cars,  the  long  lengths  in  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  combined  with  its  other  qualities,  making  it  veiy  desirable 
for  this  purpose.  Small  quantities  are  also  used  for  construction 
work  and  also  for  flooring,  bemg  knported  in  strips  and  manufactured 
m  local  factories. 

SPANISH  CEDAR 

There  is  only  a  limited  demand  for  Spanish  cedar  in  the  United 
Kmgdom,  its  uses  being  restricted  to  very  few  purposes.  No  official 
records  of  the  amount  imported  are  available;  but  according  to  " 
figures  compiled  by  brokers  interested  in  its  sale,  the  import  during 
1926  amounted  to  250,000  feet  board  measure  into  London,  and  94,000 
feet  into  Liverpool,  the  two  principal  ports  of  entry.  Spanish  cedar 
IS  generally  included  with  shipments  of  mahogany  logs  and  is  usually 
sold  at  public  auction  along  with  them,  although  sales  are  occasionally 
made  by  pnvate  contract. 
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British  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  are  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  with  small  quantities  from  Tabasco  (Mexico),  Costa  Rica, 
mad  Cuba.  Timber  from  British  Honduras,  Tabasco,  and  Costa 
Rica  is  usually  square  hewn,  this  being  preferred;  a  small  quantity 
of  round  logs  are  also  received  from  these  countries.  Nicaraguan  is 
usually  imported  in  round  logs,  while  Cuban  cedar  is  almost  always 
square  hewn.    There  are  rarely  any  imports  of  lumber. 

All  these  have  a  characteristic  pleasant  odor,  and  are  of  a  mild 
texture,  easy  to  work  and  free  from  resin.  The  Honduras  and 
Nicaraguan  stock  furnishes  the  laiier  sizes,  the  others,  parliculany 
the  Cuwm,  genemDy  being  of  smalldimensions. 

The  following  is  the  range  of  sizes  and  lengths  received  in  an  average 
sMpment  of  SpaniA  cedar  from  the  countries  mentioned:  Honduras 
and  Tabasco— 12  to  28  feet  long,  20  to  40  inches  square,  round  logs 
same  length,  24  to  48  inches  diameter;  Nicaraguan—- 12  to  28  feet 
long,  24  418  inches  diameter;  Cuban— 10  to  18  feet  long,  10  to  24 
inches  squaiiB. 

During  June,  1927,  the  approximate  value  per  foot  board  measure, 
ex  broker's  yard,  was  as  follows:  Honduran,  8d.  to  Is.;  Nicaraguan, 
8d.  to  lOii;  Tabasco,  8d.  to  lOd.;  Cuban,  8d.  to  lOd. 

Sale  measure,  in  the  case  of  hewn  timber,  is  the  extreme  contents 
of  the  piece  after  deducting  any  allowance  for  defects,  and  round  logs 
are  measured  according  to  Liverpool  string  or  "Hoppus"  system^ 
depending  upon  the  city  in  which  the  stock  is  being  sold. 

The  praicipal  use  of  Spanish  cedar  is  for  racing  shells,  lowboats, 
punts,  and  other  pleasure  river  craft,  and  for  cigar  boxes.  A  very 
small  quantity  is  also  used  for  hiph-ciass  furniture. 

The  trade,  however,  has  dechned  in  recent  years,  the  cigar-box 
trade,  which  formeriy  used  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  being  greatly 
lednced  and  now  of  veiy  small  proportions. 

BORNEO  CEDAR 

Small  parcels  of  Borneo  cedar  are  occasionally  received  in  the 
United  Ejngdom  on  order  in  the  form  of  hewn  tunber,  round  logs, 
sawn  aqium.  and  lon^  lumber,  the  specifications  running  about  as 
foiows:  Timlier,  18  to  36  feet  long,  24  to  36  inches  square;  logs, 
same  lengths,  30  to  40  mches  diameter;  sawn  squares,  in  lengths  of 
18  feet  and  up,  3  by  3,  4  by  4,  5  hy  5,  and  6  by  6  inches,  etc. ;  lumber, 
3  inches  thick  and  up,  in  widths  of  8  inches  and  up,  18  to  26  feet 
long. 

Borneo  cedar  is  quite  unlike  Spanish  cedar;  it  is  light  red  in  color 
and  possesses  considerable  strength.  Its  principal  uses  are  for  the 
construction  of  railway  cars  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  the  furniture 
trade  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany. 

PENCIL  CEDAR 

Over  95  per  cent  of  the  cedar  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  is 
either  aromatic  red  cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana)  or  incense  cedar 
(IMoeedrm  decurrem),  the  former  predominating.  Practically  all 
of  it  is  imported  in  the  form  of  slats  in  dimensions  of  185  by  55  by  5 
millimeters  (7Ji  by       by  ts^  inches)  and  proportionately  narrower 

widtiis.  Shipments  of  j:ed  cedar  sUt&  from  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
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the  United  States  are  usually  packed  in  cases,  each  containing  the 
equivalent  for  100  gross  of  pencils,  while  incense  cedar  slats  from 
the  Pacific  coast  are  packed  in  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  containers, 
bags,  cartons,  and  cases  all  being  used. 

A  small  quantity  of  pencil-cedar  slats  are  also  received  from  Kenya, 
East  Africa,  but  difficulties  are  being  met  with  in  regard  to  manufac- 
ture and  drying  in  that  country,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  the 
quantity  exported  has  been  comparatively  small.  Kmya  cedar, 
however,  according  to  a  leading  pencil  manufacturer,  is  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  American  varieties,  and  these  difficulties  will 
doubtless  be  overcome  as  the  industry  develops  and  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  British  pencil  wood  will  be  obtained  from  this 
source. 

Closet  lining. — Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  aromatic  red 
cedar  closet  lining  into  the  United  Kingdom  but,  although  moths  are 
extremely  prevalent,  little  success  has  been  met  with  so  far,  the 

f)ublic  preferring  to  use  one  of  the  many  preparations  obtainable  at 
ittle  cost  at  any  drug  store.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal, 
reason  for  lack  of  success,  however,  is  probably  because  built-in 
closets  are  not  usual  in  British  homes,  wardrobes  being  generally 
used  and  mcluded  in  eveiy  set  of  bedroom  furniture,  4111^  compared 
with  the  United  States  the  field  is  a  comparatively  small  one. 

GREEMHEART 

The  United  Kingdom  gets  its  supplies  of  greenheart  from  British 
Guiana,  most  shipments  being  made  from  Georgetown. 

It  is  a  h&tdf  dense  wood,  having  a  peculiar  ydlow-green  color,  and 
is  imported  entirely  in  square  hewn  timber — a  usual  specification 
being  12  by  12  inches  and  up,  in  len^hs  20  feet  and  longer,  averag- 
ing 50  to  60  feet.  The  wood  is  considered  poisonous,  cases  of  blood 
ix)]soning  having  been  caused  through  splinters  entering  the  flesh  of 
those  working  it. 

Greenheart  is  used  for  dock  and  wharf  piling  and  decking  and 
dock  gates,  because  it  contains  an  oil  which  enables  it  to  resist  attacks 
of  the  teredo.  Since  the  war,  however,  its  use  has  been  largely 
discontinued  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  having  been  replaced  by 
jBoncrete  and  steel. 

Liverpool  is  the  principal  market  and  during  1926  imports  to 
that  district  amounted  to  115,000  cubic  feet,  while  consumption  was 
only  61,000  cubic  feet.  During  the  same  year  the  London  imports 
amounted  to  3,900  cubic  feet,  while  the  consumption  was  only 
2,550  cubic  feet. 

AUSTRALIAN  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  HARDWOODS 

AusiraUa. — Jarrah  and  Western  AustraUan  karri,  or  blue  gum,  are 
the  principal  woods  imported  mto  the  United  Kingdom  from  Aus- 
tralia .  During  1925,  according  to  officialiSta  tistics,  imports  of  unmanu- 
factured wood  from  AustraHa  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  smaU 
Cj^uantity  of  fancy  woods  used  for  panel  work,  consisted  almost  en- 
tu'ely  of  jarrah  and  karri,  were  as  follows:  Round  and  hewn  hard- 
wood, 3,800  cubic  feet,  valued  at  £1,080;  sawn  hardwood,  1,129,217 
cubic  feet,  valued  at  £274|572;  and  ties,  1,238  loads,  valued  at 
j£l3|d37« 
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Jarrali  is  an  exceedingly  dense  wood  weighing  about  65  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot  when  dry.  It  is  very  durable  in  water,  or  where  exposed 
to  constant  dampness,  and  is  strongly  resistant  to  fire.  Karri  has 
similar  qualities  to  jarrah  but  is  slightly  heavier.  Both  jarrah  and 
karri  are  used  for  similar  purposes,  the  principal  one  being  for  railroad 
car  construction  w^here  they  are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent 
and  competing  strongly  with  American  northern  white  oak. 

Karri  is  aleo  used  for  telegraph  pole  arms,  the  principal  sizes  used 
being  2J4  by  inches  and  3  by  2^  inches,  3  feet  6  inches,  4  feet,  and 
§  feet  6  inches  long. 

Jmrah  is  sometimes  used  combined  with  oak  in  wood  block  floors,  its 
daxfc.  neddiBh-brown  color  making  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  lighter 
wood.  Formerly  this  species  was  used  for  dock  piling,  but  since  the 
export  of  unmanufactured  timber  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Austra- 
lian OoTemment  long  lengths  of  hewn  timber  for  piling  have  not  been 
available.  For  purposes  such  as  decking  and  underframing  of  piers 
or  jetties  where  long  lengths  are  not  necessary,  however,  it  is  still 
used  to  some  extent.  On  account  of  their  durability  karri  and  jarrah 
at  one  time  wore  considerably  used  for  street  pavmg,  but  of  recent 

f rears  they  have  practically  been  discontinued,  being  replaced  by  the 
ess  expensive  treated  block  of  north  European  pine.  For  details  re^ 
garding  ties  see  the  section  under  that  heading. 

New  Zealand. — Kauri  pine  {Dammara  australis)  is  the  best-known 
New  Zealand  wood  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  with  its  gradual 
disappearance  imports  have  dwindled  to  such  very  small  proportions 
that  it  has  become  almost  a  curiosity.  It  has  a  fine,  medium-hard 
texture  and  is  generally  imported  in  heavy  clear  planks  of  wide 
widths  which  are  used  principally  for  panelwork  in  passenger  vessels 
and  railroad  cars,  also  for  vats. 

Ilimo  or  New  Zealand  white  cedar  is  occasionally  imported  in  round 
lop,  the  siies  of  which  run  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  24  to  40  inches 
in  diameter.  During  June,  1927,  a  small  parcel  of  these  was  offered 
by  auction  in  London  and  sold  for  8s.  per  cubic  foot  ex  yard. 

During  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the 
use  of  Tasmania  oak  and  other  hardwoods  but  they  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  of  little  importance  in  the  British  hardwooiil 
m:arket. 

OTHfiE  HABDWOODS 

Oheche  or  African  wMtewood. — Imports  of  this  species  into  the 
United  Kingdom  are  increasing  although  the  total  is  still  compara- 
tively small.  The  advancing  value  of  okoum^  is  furthering  the  use 
of  obeche  as  a  substitute.  Obeche  is  shipped  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  form  of  square  hewn  timber,  which  weighs  about  36  to 
38  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  runs  large  in  size,  an  average  shipment 
iecen%  received  being  20  to  55  inches  deep  in  the  middle  of  the 
piece,  with  an  average  of  over  30  inches,  and  in  length  from  10  to 
20  feet.  The  timber  is  imported  dear  of  knots,  is  mild  in  texture  and 
easy  to  work,  but  has  a  woolly  nature  and  for  that  reason  will  not 
take  a  polish.  The  principal  defects  are  ring  shakes  and  "punky" 
hearts,  the  full  extent  of  which  does  not  become  apparent  until  the 
timber  u  opened  up.  It  is  a  comparatively  cheap  wood,  recent  sdes 
haymg  been  made  at  3d.  per  foot  board  measure,  c.  i.  f.  London. 
On  iMjoount  of  its  nature  it  is  unsuitable  for  veneer,  its  priiicipal  we 
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so  far  having  been  as  a  base  on  which  veneers  of  fancy  hardwoods 
are  applied.  The  logs  are  cut  into  lumber,  J^,  and  1  inch  thick 
and  are  piled  for  about  four  months  for  seasoning  before  use. 

Although  the  name  "whitewood"  is  also  used  in  the  British  lumber 
trade  to  indicate  American  poplar,  there  is  little  similarity  between  it 


Fig.  19.— Obeche  or  African  whitewood  hewn  timber.  An  average  depth  of  over  30  inches  is 

not  untisaal 


and  this  African  species  and  in  no  circumstances  could  it  be  used  as  a 
substitute. 

Dogwood  and  persimmon, — Considerable  quantities  of  these  woods 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shuttles  for  the  textile  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  also  for  heads  of  golf  sticks.  However, 
during  recent  years  the  business  has  passed  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  American  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  cutting  the  rough 
blocks,  and  imports  of  logs  have  practically  ceased. 
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Jairah  is  an  exceedingly  dense  wood  weigMag  about  65  pounds  to 
the  ciiMc  foot  when  diy.  It  is  very  durable  in  water^  or  where  exiiosed 
to  constant  dampnessi  and  is  strongly  resistant  to  fire.  Karri  has 
similar  qualities  to  jarmh  but  is  slightly  heavier.  Both  jarrah  and 
karri  are  used  for  sirailar  purposes,  the  principal  one  being  for  railroad 
car  construction  where  they  are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent 
and  competing  strongly  with  American  northern  white  oak. 

Karri  is  also  used  for  telegraph  pole  arms,  the  principal  sizes  used 
being  2  3^  by  2  inches  and  3  by  inches,  3  feet  6  inches,  4  feet,  and 
6  feet  6  inches  long. 

Jarrah  is  sometimes  used  combined  with  oak  in  wood  block  floors,  its 
dark,  reddish-brown  color  making  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  lighter 
wood.  P'ormerly  this  species  was  used  for  dock  piling,  but  since  the 
export  of  unmanufactured  timber  has  been  prohibited  by  the  Austra- 
lian Government  long  lengths  of  hewn  timber  for  piling  have  not  been 
available.  For  purposes  such  as  decking  and  underframing  of  piers 
or  jetties  where  long  lengths  are  not  necessary,  however,  it  is  still 
used  to  some  extent.  On  account  of  their  durability  karri  and  jarrah 
at  one  time  were  considerably  used  for  street  paving,  but  of  recent 
years  they  have  practically  been  discontinued,  being  replaced  by  the 
less  expensive  treated  block  of  north  European  pine.  For  details  re- 
garding ties  see  the  section  under  that  heading. 

New  Zealand. — Kauri  pine  (Dammam  amiraMs)  is  the  best-known 
New  Zealand  wood  sold  m  the  United  Kingdom,  but  with  its  gradual 
disappearance  imports  have  dwindled  to  such  very  small  proportions 
that  It  has  become  almost  a  curiosity.  It  has  a  fine,  medium-hard 
texture  and  is  generaEy  hnported  m  heavy  dear  planks  of  wide 
widths  which  are  used  principally  for  panelwork  in  passenger  vessels 
and  railroad  cars,  also  for  vats. 

Ilimo  or  New  Zealand  white  cedar  is  occasionally  imported  in  round 
logs,  the  sizes  of  which  run  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  24  to  40  inches 
in  diameter.  During  June,  1927,  a  small  parcel  of  these  was  offered 
by  auction  in  London  and  sokl  for  8s.  per  cubic  foot  cx  yard. 

During  the  past  few  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the 
use  of  Tasmania  oak  and  other  hardwoods  but  tliey  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  and  of  little  importance  in  the  British  hardwood 
market. 

OTHER  HARDWOODS 

Oheche  or  Afrimn  wMewood.— Imports  of  this  species  into  the 
United  Kingdom  are  increasing  although  the  total  is  still  compara- 
tively small.  The  advancing  value  of  okoum^  is  furthermg  the  use 
of  obeche  as  a  substitute.  Obeche  is  shipped  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  m  the  form  of  square  hewn  timber^  which  weighs  about  36  to 
38  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  It  runs  large  m  size,  an  average  shipment 
recently  received  being  20  to  55  inches  deep  m  the  middle  of  the 
piece,  with  an  average  of  over  30  inches,  and  in  length  from  10  to 
20  feet.  The  timber  is  imported  clear  of  knots,  is  mild  in  texture  and 
easy  to  work,  but  has  a  woolly  nature  and  for  that  reason  will  not 
take  a  polish.  The  principal  defects  are  ruig  shakes  and  "punky" 
hearts,  the  full  extent  of  which  does  not  become  apparent  until  the 
timber  h  opened  up.  It  is  a  comparatively  cheap  wood,  recent  sales 
having  been  made  at  3d.  per  foot  board  measuie,  c.  i.  f.  London. 
On  account  of  its  nature  it  is  unsuitable  for  veneer,  its  principal  use 
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so  far  having  been  as  a  base  on  which  veneers  of  fancy  hardwoods 
are  applied.  The  logs  are  cut  into  lumber,  J^,  J^,  and  1  inch  thick 
and  are  piled  for  about  four  months  for  seasoning  before  use. 

Although  the  name  "whitewood"  is  also  used  mm  British  lumber 
trade  to  indicate  American  poplar,  there  is  little  similarity  between  it 


Fig.  19.— Obeehe  or  African  wUtowood  hewn  timber.  An  m&tag»  deptb  ttf  ovor  90  inches  is 

not  imusual 


and  this  African  species  and  in  no  circumstances  could  it  be  used  as  a 
substitute. 

Dogwood  and  persimmon. — Considerable  quantities  of  these  woods 
are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  shuttles  for  the  textile  mills  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  also  for  heads  of  golf  sticks.  However, 
during  recent  years  the  business  has  passed  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  American  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  cutting  the  rough 
Mocks,  and  imports  of  logs  haye  practically  ceased. 
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FLOORING 

UnMl  recent  years  the  us©  of  hardwood  flooring  in  Great  Britain 
was  confined  to  department  stores,  assembly  halls,  auditoriums, 
dance  halls,  skating  rinks,  banks,  office  buUdings,  and  the  inore  expen- 
sive type  of  residences.  Practically  none  was  used  in  ordinary 
house  construction  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that,  in  pre-war  days, 
COViparatively  few  people  of  the  middle  classes  owned  their  own  homes, 
filly  m  per  cent  living  in  rented  houses.  These  houses  were  naturally 
erected  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  largest  possible  return  on  the 
investment  and,  therefore,  the  great  majority  of  them  were  floored 
with  north  European  softwoods,  which  were  the  cheapest  available 
species.  These  floors  were  usually  laid  in  face  widths  of  5}^  and  6 
inches  and,  in  some  cases  even  wider,  I©  reduce  the  laying  cost  to 

the  minimum.  .   xi_   i      •     •  j 

Since  the  war,  however,  economic  conditions  m  the  housing  indus- 
try have  forced  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  to  buy 
or  build  homes,  but  even  yet  hi«h  taxatbn  and  postwar  prices  are 
compelling  the  building  of  such  homes  to  be  at  flie  lowest  nossibie 
cost  somat  the  devefopment  of  the  hardwood  floor,  which  must 
naturally  follow  the  individuals'  interest  in  their  own  purchased 
home  (as  distinct  fiom  one  that  is  rented)  has  not  progre^  as  it 
MAt  have  done  in  less  difficult  times.  Builders  erectmg  dwellings 
for  speculative  purposes  are  now  finding  it  an  excellent  selling  pomt 
for  tie  less  expensive  type  of  house.  ,  ,    .     ,     ^  . 

The  difficult  problem  of  securing  domestic  help  is  also  forcing 

Cter  consideration  to  labor-saving  aids  in  the  home  and,  while 
■8  of  ordinary  European  softwoods  must  be  covered  with  either 
carpets  or  linoleum,  small  rugs  which  can  be  easily  taken  up  and 
deiined  are  all  that  is  necessary  where  there  is  a  hardwood  floor. 

mow  AND  sovBCis  ow  mmt 

The  principal  demand  in  Great  Britain  is  for  spruce  and  pine 
looring,  known  as  whitewood  and  redwood  in  the  Bntish  lumber 
Inde,  which  is  imported  in  a  finished  state  largely  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  although  of  late  years  small  quantities  have  been  brought 
in  from  Finland  and  Latvia,  but  the  quantity  so  far  has  remame<d  of 
small  volume.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  manufactured  in 
custom  mills  in  Great  Britain  out  of  rough  lumber  imported 
northern  Europe.  The  imports  of  flooring  into  Great  Britai*  auring 
the  year  1925  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 

m  ■ 
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CkNintry 

Quantity 

Value 

Loads 
248. 107 
135, 519 
13,572 

7,  r)59 
3,985 
4,  777 

£l,4fi2.025 
807,826 
74, 143 

54,375 
35, 975 

413,819 

2,481,422 

N<iTE.-Load  equals  000  feet  board  meaaure.  During  1928  the  average  rate  of  eiehange  was  14.88  to  the 

European  softwoods —While  both  spruce  and  pine  flooring  are 
used  in  the  United  Kingdom  certain  sections  prefer  spruce  and 
others  pine.  Broadly  speaking,  the  south  and  southeast  prefer  pme 
flooring,  while  the  west,  northwest,  and  Scotland  prefer  spruce. 
Only  flat-grain  stock  is  available  owing  to  the  thnber  in  the  producmg 
countries  not  being  large  enough  for  edge  grain.  The  lumber  con- 
tains a  large  quantity  of  tight  knots  but,  as  the  floors  are  seldom 
exposed  to  view,  this  is  not  considered  any  defect.  Practically  all 
north  European  softwood  flooring  in  imported  in  "unsorted"  quality, 
a  grade  combining  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds,  although  there  are  still 
a  lew  Swedish  exporters  who  ship  a  second  and  third  quahty  com- 
bining 60  per  cent  seconds  and  40  per  cent  thirds. 

There  is  no  discrimination  made  in  the  British  trade  between 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  stock  and  both  sefl  for  approximately  the 
same  price,  as  they  are  considered  equal  in  manufacture  and  grading. 
During  April,  1927,  the  market  price  for  an  average  specification 
of  flooring  and  matchings  was  £17  per  standard  of  1,980  superficial 
feet,  c.  Lf.,  on  the  basis  of  1  by  6  ^  and  7  inches,  square  edge.  This 
was  based  on  an  ocean  freight  rate  of  52^.  6d.  per  standard. 

During  the  winter  months,  most  of  the  Swedish  lumber  ports  are 
closed  to  navigation  owing  to  their  benig  icebound,  so  that  Norway, 
with  its  ice-free  ports,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make 
shipments  during  that  period  and  naturally  does  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  for  selling  while  free  from  Swedish 
competition.  Norway  also  is  in  a  favorable  position  for  selliBg  small 
liner  parcels,  whereas  many  of  Sweden's  lumber  mills,  not  bemg 
located  near  liner  ports,  are  limited  to  shipping  in  vessds  ©specially 
chartered  to  lift  full  cargoes  of  lumber. 

Flooring  is  always  imported  thorou^ily  seasoned  and  in  condition 
for  immediate  use.  Both  tongue  and  groove  and  square-edge  lumber 
is  used,  the  lengths  of  which  run  from  6  to  24  feet,  although  very 
few  are  over  20  feet.  Lengths  of  6  to  8  feet,  called  "ends,"  are  used  for 
ships'  stowage  and  sell  for  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  9-foot  and  longer 
lengths.  Contracts  usuaUy  limit  the  quantity  of  ends  to  that  required 
for  broken  stowage  only,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  of  the  total 

shipment.  i  n     •  • 

While  Swedish  and  other  north  European  sottwood  tloormg  is 
bought  on  individual  prices  for  each  item  after  negotiation,  Norway 
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has  for  many  years  used  a  "base"  price  list,  that  in  use  at  present 
being  as  follows:  Square  edge — 1  by  4  inches,  20s.  less  than  base; 
1  by  4}4  and  5  inches,  10s.  less  than  base;  1  by  53^  and  6  inches, 
5s.  less  than  base ;  1  by  6}/^  and  7  inches,  base.  Tongue  and  groove — all 
sizes,  5s.  more  than  square  edge  for  both  pine  and  spruce.  For  % 
inch  thick  theii  la  added  IDs.;  for  Vs  mch,  208.;  and  for  ^  inch, 
408.;  to  tlie  price  for  1-inch  stock. 

The  nnit  of  sale  is  the  Petrograd  standard  of  1,980  feet  board 
raeasnre,  the  measurement  being  based  on  the  nominal  size  of  the 
boards,  the  actual  being  H  inch  in  width,  H  inch  less  in  thickness. 
Thin  stock,  however,  that  is,  stock  under  I  inch  nominal  thickness, 
is  not  considered  as  1  inch  as  in  American  trade  practice  for  invoicing 
purposes,  and  the  contents  are  based  on  board  measure  calculated 
from  the  nominal  sizes.  In  other  words,  inch  nominal  lumber 
is  considered  to  contain  exactly  one-half  the  number  of  feet  of  1  inch. 

Impmiance  of  shippers'  brands. — The  brands  of  the  principal 
shippers  of  both  Swedish  and  Norwegian  flooring  are  well  known 
in  the  British  market  and  sales  are  frequently  made  on  the  brand 
rather  than  the  shipper's  name.  Shippers  who,  through  careful 
grading  and  conditioning,  have  built  up  a  reputation,  naturally 
command  better  prices  for  their  stock  than  others,  likewise  when 
business  is  dull  they  get  the  preference  on  such  orders  as  are  being 
placed.  Such  reliance  is  placed  in  these  brands  that  importers  fre- 
quently advertise  them  as  a  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the  stock 
they  are  offering. 

Soyihem  pine. — Southern  or  pitch  pine  iooring  is  used  to  a  small 
extent  in  residences,  public  buildings,  and  offices,  mostly  edge  grain. 

The  iooring  is  not  imported  ready-made  but  manufactured  out 
of  sawn  timber  in  local  sawmilk,  the  principal  sizes  being  1  by  3, 

Fm.  90.~Floociiic  ivepared  for  Mcrot  naUlng 

4,  and  4^  inches  nominal,  finished  to  M  inch  in  width  and  H  inch 
less  in  thickness,  in  lengths  of  16  feet  and  up.  A  favorite  pattern 
for  this  domestic  flooring  is  tongue  and  groove  prepared  for  secret 
nailing.  .        .  „ 

Owing  to  the  limited  demand  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
the  flooring  required  out  of  timber  so  that  there  has  never  been  any 
eai  for  its  importation  from  America  ready  manufactured.  Even 
that  demand  is  being  reduced  by  the  growing  popularity  of  Mock 
iooring. 

lipi«rMj«ii  ofl*.— -Practicaiy  all  the  oak  flooring  imported  ready 
manufactured  into  the  United  Kingdom  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  its  low  price,  as  compared  with  Austrian  oak,  heretofore  most 
generaiy  used,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  educating  the  Britbh  public 
to  the  fact  that  hardwood  floors  are  not  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  but  are  available  also  to  those  having 
only  moderate  means. 
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Both  the  northern  and  southern  variety  of  American  white  oak 
flooring  is  used  in  clear  quartered,  clear  plain,  select  plain,  and  No.  1 
common  (quartered  and  plain  sawn  mixed)  qualities,  the  principal 
sizes  being  as  follows:  1  by  3  inches  finished  to  xi  by  23^  inches  and 
}4i  by  2^  inches  finished  to  H  by  2  inches,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
1  by  4  mches  finished  to  if  by  3  K  inches.  The  usual  lengths  run 
from  2  to  16  feet,  with  an  average  of  5  feet,  and  the  boards  are  tongued 
and  grooved,  end  matched,  and  hoUow  backed. 

In  hkjmg  oak  flooring  the  usual  procedure  is  to  lay  ^-indi 
strips  direct  on  the  floor  joists  although,  in  many  cases,  it  is  laid  on  a 
subfloor,  particularly  in  public  buildings  where  the  wear  is  heavy. 
The  thinner  ?^inch  stock,  however,  must  be  laid  on  a  subfloor,  which 
is  generally  inexpensive  European  softwood,  so  that  it  is  most  econom- 
ical for  use  in  old  buildings  where  the  floors  have  already  been  laid. 

The  narrow  widths  give  a  most  pleasing  effect  in  small  or  medium 
sized  rooms,  and  its  durability  is  practically  equal  to  that  of  the  house 
itself.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  be  laid  and  its  ability  to  overcome 
uneven  subfloors  have  been  factors  in  favor  of  oak-strip  flooring. 

Department  stores,  dance  halls,  hospitals,  assembly  halls,  and 
residences  are  the  principal  outlets  for  American  oak  flooring  in  Great 
Britain,  and  while  it  is  comparatively  new  in  this  market  its  use  is  ex- 
panding from  year  to  year. 

Austrian  oak. — ^Austrian  or  Slavonian  oak  strips  are  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in,  fair  quantities  for  manuf acturmg  into  tongue  and 
groove  and  square-edge  iooring  in  local  planing  nulls.  The  Aus- 
trian oak,  stricUy  speaking,  grows  only  in  the  Province  of  Slavonia, 
now  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Yu^lavia,  but  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
YersaiUes  bebnging  to  the  Austrian  Empiro,  hence  Hie  old  name  is 
still  used. 

The  strips  are  imported  in  "prime"  quality  only  and  in  lengths 
6  feet  and  longer,  1, 1M»  and  1  finches  thick  by  3}^, 4, and 4^  inches 
wide,  both  quartered  and  plain  sawn,  each  size  being  sold  separately. 
The  stock  is  throughly  air-dried  before  being  shipped  and  is  sometimes 
manufactured  into  flooring  as  received,  while  at  others  it  is  kiln-dried, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  lumber. 

A  recent  innovation  has  been  the  offering  by  a  firm  in  the  Nether- 
lands of  Austrian  oak  flooring  made  in  that  country  out  of  imported 
lumber  at  highly  competitive  prices  in  the  following  specifications: 
1  by  4  inches,  finished  to  K  by  inches,  3}^  to  7  feet,  5  to  7  feet, 
and  4  feet  long  and  up,  average  8  feet,  and  it  is  said  that  any  sizes  or 
longer  lengths  will  be  furnished  if  desired. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  price  has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  choice 
of  a  hardwood  flooring,  considerably  less  Austrian  oak  is  now  beii^ 
used  in  Great  Britain  for  this  purpose  than  formerlv,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  an  oversupply  of  strips  in  spite  of  the  decline  in  price 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years. 

Jmanese  oak, — Japanese  oak  strips  are  also  imported  both  quar- 
tered: and  plain  sawn  and  made  into  flooring  and,  like  the  Austrian, 
are  one  quality,  i.  e.,  "prime."  The  usual  specifications  are  1  and 
l}4  by  3,  3J^,  4,  4J^,  and  5  inches,  and  are  sold  either  in  random 
widths,  or  each  size  separately  fit  a  slightly  iiusieased  price,  in  ieng^ 
of  6  feet  and  loug^. 
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While  Japanese  oak  may  be  said  to  approximate  more  nearly  the 
Ainencan  variety  than  the  Austrian,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
strips  into  flooring  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  it  to  compete 
wito  ike  oak  flooring  imported  ready-made  from  the  United  States. 

Bmf  Tmfie,--Bmcd  manliH'f ^       has  been  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  front  botS  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  manv 
jPBars^and  its  exceflent  wearing  qualities  are  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated.  Rwjtically  no  maple  flooring  m  used  in  residences  in  Great 
Bntain,  tlie  main  outJet  being  in  factories,  especially  those  where 
cleanlmess  is  essential,  such  as  flour  mills,  bakeries,  tobacco  factories, 
and  textile  mills  manufacturing  cotton  or  woolen  fabrics.    It  is 
estimated  that  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  maple  flooring 
is  absorbed  m  the  two  last-mentioned  industries,  where  the  fact  that 
Ml  wearmg  maple  flooring  develops  a  dust  which  has  practically  no 
deleterious  effect  on  the  fibers  of  the  textile  product,  whereas  con- 
crete or  compositions  wear  into  a  mineral  dust  which  tears  and  cuts 
the  tender  strands  of  wool  and  cotton  tlireads.   The  balance  of  the 
import  is  taken  by  department  stores,  schools,  public  buildings,  and 
also  dance  halls,  where  its  hard-wearing  close  grain,  glassy  finish, 
allility  to  take  applied  polish,  and  light  color  combine  to  give  a 
beautiful  effect  to  the  room. 
TkB  grade  which  is  used  almost  without  exception  is  known  as 
prune    and  is  a  special  grade  put  up  for  the  British  market.   It  is 
said  to  be  a  combined  grade  of  80  per  cent  clear  and  20  per  cent  No. 
1  Minmon  and  is  either  a  mixture  of  bundles  of  each  separate  grade 
m  tiioBe  proportions  or,  as  is  mor^  commonly  the  case,  it  is  a  com- 
posite grade  in  these  ratios. 

There  is  practically  no  call  for  the  lower  grades  and  one  of  the 
leadmg  agents  in  Great  Britain  who  has  been  handling  maple  flooring 
for  over  25  years  states  he  has  <»ly  sold  four  care  #f  "factory  "  grade 
dunng  that  period  and  these  caused  trouble  with  the  buyers.  This 
adherence  to  "prime"  quality  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Mfh  transportation  charges  from  the  shipping  points  in  MichigMi  anct 
Wisconsin  to  England  are  the  same  regardless  of  the  quality  so  that 
the  difference  m  the  f.  o.  b.  value  has  shrunk  to  a  small  peroentage 
by  the  tmie  the  lumber  has  been  landed. 

The  accustomed  usage  of  wide-faced  softwood  floors  in  Great 
Britain  caused  a  like  demand  for  wide-faced  maple  flooring  and,  in 
pulwar  days,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  sell  a  narrower-faced  stock 
than  4  inches,  but  with  the  increased  difficulty  of  procuring  such 
widths,  the  demand  has  been  transferred  to  the  3j^-inch  face,*'which 
is  now  practically  the  standard  face  used  here,  altliough  there  is 
Btii  some  call  for  other  sizes. 

The  principal  sizes  used  are  as  follows:  1  by  4  mches,  prime  tongue 
and  groove,  end  matched  and  hoHow  backed,  finished  ff  by 
^  a  ^  *         extent,  prim©  tongue  and  groove,  end  matched 

and  hoUow  backed,  I  by  4U  mches  finished  If  by  4  inches,  ik  by 
4  mches  finished  1 A  by  m  inches,  IM  by  4^  inches  fini^ed  1 A 
iy  4  inches;  square  edged  and  jointed,  end  matched  and  hollow 
backed,  1  by  4  inches  finished  ff  by  3Ji  inches,  IM  by  4  inches 
ittished^lA  by  3)i  inches.  Occasionally  "square  edgeci"  stock  is 
eiied  for  with  square  instead  of  "matchea  eada"  The  usuil 


l^ftgths  of  prime  grade  run  from  2  to  16  feet,  and  average  6  to  5}4 
feet. 

It  is  said  that  American  maple  flooring  manufacturers  have  made 
little,  if  any,  effort  to  develop  the  sale  of  their  flooring  for,  say,  ^ 
inch  suitable  for  laying  on  top  of  existing  softwood  floors  in  British 
homes  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  organized  effort  to  secure 
a  trial  of  this  type  of  flooring  might  possibly  bring  good  results. 

Birch  and  heech. — Small  quantities  of  birch  and  beech  flooring  are 
also  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  same  sizes 
and  grades  as  maple,  which  are  used  principally  for  factory  purposes. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  price  is  not  sufliciently  lower  than  maple 
to  induce  their  use  in  preference  to  that  species  and  only  nominal 
quantities  are  used. 

CamplairUs. — Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  American 
hardwood  flooring  on  account  of  the  ^ect  of  the  damp  Britl^ 
climate  on  kiln-dried  lumber.  As  a  consequence,  it  has  not  always 
been  found  satisfactoiy,  trouble  developing  after  the  floor  has  been 
laid.  This  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  and  will  have  to  be 
overcome  by  American  manufacturers  if  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken 
of  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  hardwood  flooring. 

FtUure  oti<2oo]b.— Returning  industrial  prosperity  should  lead  to  the 
greater  use  of  hardwood  flooring  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which 
America  should  obtain  the  greater  share  provided  the  difficulties 
already  mentioned  are  overcome  and  the  advantages  of  such  flooring 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  potential  customers  and  fostered  by 
close  cooperation  between  manufacturers  and  their  British  repre- 
sentatives. Educating  the  public  to  the  advantage  of  its  use^  by 
means  of  advertising  in  architects'  and  builders'  journals,  magazines 
of  the  ''home  beautiful"  type — read  to  a  large  extent  by  women, 
whose  influence  is  naturally  considerable  in  the  selection  of  floors 
for  the  home — and  distribution  of  brochures  containing  illustrations 
of  rooms  with  the  floors  in  natural  colors  would  all  help  to  increase 
the  use  of  hardwood  flooring,  and  money  spent  for  such  purposes 
would  be  a  profitable  investment.  It  would  be  preferable,  how- 
ei^er,  that  advertising  matter  of  this  character  bear  the  name  of 
Iftn  association  or  some  nontrading  body  so  as  to  bear  the  stamj^  of 
iaii|)artiality  rather  than  that  of  a  firm  interested  in  the  sale  of  flooring, 
who  might  be  accused  of  only  giving  favorable  facts  in  order  to 
promote  sales. 

MATCMED  LUMBEE 

In  addition  to  flooring,  large  quantities  of  dressed  softwood  lumber, 
used  for  partitions,  skirtings,  shelving,  and  interior  finish,  are 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  northern  Europe,  over  90 
per  cent  coming  from  Sweden  and  .Norway,  and,  like  flooring,  are 
of  both  spruce  and  pine. 

However,  as  it  requires  wider  material  to  make  this  stock  than 
flooring  and  the  trees  m  Norway  being  smaller  than  in  Sweden,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  trade  goes  to  tibe  latter  country.  Small 
quantities  also  come  from  Finland,  but  there  are  few  planing  mils, 
comparatively  speaking,  in  that  country.  The  following  table  shows 
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the  yTar°1925f  ^"^^        *»»  United  Kingdom  during 


Country 

Quantity 

Swe<len_  

Loaigi 

55,089 
19,080 

£339, 861 
118,905 

8,800 

Norway  ......                                ' — — •  ,  

Finland  ,1""    

Total.  ,  

487,308 

>  IjOMcI  wiuals  6O0  feet  board  raeasuro. 


i^^t^ima^J^^ A^°''''^'  tougued   grooved,  and  beaded 

^»™»       flooring,  thisstock  is  sold  by  Norway  on  a  ba.*e  nrire  \i^t 
«fSWs:  Tongued.«ooved  andbeadedonesidef  tonguedtgrooved 
Z  u"%f*«*  '^^  V  jointed  one  side  at  Is! 

per  sunaam  (1,980  feet  board  measuin)  over  square-edeed  stork- 
while  tongued,  grooved,  and^beaded  two  sideJto.SSfl^ved 

aU  takP^'^*^.*^  55t  '^^^        \/  jointed  t^nX 

?h« Itn^L  K  P^'"  8dditionaL  No  diffewwi  ia  made  whethe^ 

the  stock  be  spruce  or  pine.  The  usual  additions  for  thin  stock— i.  e 

ITeTA!   UfUi      ^  T**'  2^ 5^  i>»ch. and  408.  for  Hind.!:! 
.         i'^'®  connection,  it  must  be  understood  that  &  meas- 

stor^stocrunde'^  ,  fn"  h ''°'"!^  ^  "T^^ 

Am»r;ia„  r  ^  i"''''  Pon"""')  's  not  considered  as  1  inch  as  in 

OTHER  DRESSED  LUMBER 

In  addition  to  matched  lumber,  there  is  imported  about  an  eaual 

S.lf^^Y  aL*"^'  principally  box  boarS 

but  mcluded  w  a  smaU  percentage  of  interior  finiSi,  such  as  noSd 
boards,  skirtmg  or  base  boaids,  torus,  and  shelving,  chiefly  from 

h^Dorted  frZ^r  V^^^J     *P™*1  ahelving'boards^is  3" 

hTtS  TW^/^-''^^"'*'  J  •  ^P*''*"  other  dressed  lumber 
fXwi^  table  ''"^  1*26  are  shown  in  the 


Cmmtry 

Quantity 

Value 

Sweden    

Loads 
37, 479 
22,097 
1,631 
%706 
5^013 

£238, 518 
134,753 
10^874 
35^570 
3^829 

Norway   " -  -  

Czecboslorakia.  I,'. """ ""■  

UniW  itattt^  ■  

Otlur     ■  ■  

Tmtal   ,   .  

m,m 

450^544 

Shelving  boards  are  dressed  on  both  sides  and  edges,  but  wMe  the 
face  must  be  perfectly  smooth,  the  other  or  underside  is  only  roueh 
dwssed  or  '^scotched  '  as  it  is  caUedin  the  trade,  and  aro  used  for  la 


piurpoee  their  name  indicates.  Thev  are  of  spruce  and  pine  (or  white- 
wood  and  redwood,  as  they  are  cdled  in  the  trade)  and  are  usually 
1  by  9  or  11  inches  wide,  in  ihe  same  lengths  as  flooring— 6  feet  and 

longer.  .       .  i- 

They  are  usually  sold  by  Norway  on  the  basic  price  list  of  £1 
per  standard  (1,980  feet  board  measure)  for  the  9-inch,  and  £4  per 
standard  for  1 1-inch  over  1  by  and  7  inches  square  edged,  but  the 
extras  may  vary. 

Imports  from  America. — Imports  of  "other  dressed  lumber"  from 
American  include  box  shooks  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  con- 
tainers to  be  returned  filled  with  goods  and  are  used  in  order  to  avoid 
the  import  duty.  In  addition  to  these  box  shooks,  there  is  brought 
in  some  western  white  and  sugar  pine  dressed  four  sides,  used  princi- 
pally in  Scotland  for  high-class  interior  finish,  and  an  occasional  car 
of  North  Carolina  pine  for  the  less  expensive  coffins. 

FLOORING  KLOCKS 

The  use  of  wood  flooring  blocks  has  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Great  Britain  during  the  past  few  years  and  has  now  attained 
large  proportions.  While  more  expensive  in  the  first  instance,  owing 
principally  to  the  greater  cost  of  laying,  such  floors  possess  several 
marked  advantages  over  those  made  from  ordinary  strip  flooring, 
the  most  miportant  of  which  is  their  superior  wearing  qufdities. 
He  fact  that  they  can  be  laid  direct  onto  concrete  or  other  mineral 
foundation,  the  abOity  to  lay  them  in  various  patterns  and  not  only 
in  straight  lines,  and  the  ease  with  which  worn  spots  can  be  replaced, 
are  also  important  advantages.  . 

The  usual  length  of  blocks  is  9  or  12  inches  (nominal),  and,  bemg 
laid  in  patterns,  the  wear  is  largely  diagonal,  or  at  ri^t  angles  to 
the  gram,  so  that  the  tendency  to  sliver  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Fur&er,  it  is  much  less  difficult  to  get  edge  grain  in  blocks  than  in 
lumber  so  that,  while  most  of  the  strip  flooring  used  is  flat  grain,  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  blocks  used  is  edge  grain,  and  even 
when  of  north  European  softwood  a  large  percentage  of  edge  grain 
is  included.  The  combination  of  these  factors  naturally  adds  to  the 
wearing  qualities  of  block  floors,  and  offsets,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  original  higher  cost  as  compared  with  ordinary  strip  flooring. 

The  fact  that  most  public  buildings  and  factories  now  have  floors 
of  fire-resisting  material,  such  as  concrete,  also  favors  the  use  of  blocks 
because  they  can  be  laid  on  such  floors  direct,  whereas  strip  flooring 
can  not  be  used  unless  wooden  fillets  are  let  M  ftrst. 

The  matter  of  repairing  worn  floors  is  one  of  importance  because 
iHi  most  of  them,  especially  in  factories  or  public  buildings,  the  traffic 
is  not  evenly  distributed;  as  a  consequence,  soaie  parts  wear  out  more 

auickly  than  others.  This  is  particulariy  true  in  factories,  where  the 
oors  under  machinery  are  never  touched  from  the  time  they  are  laid, 
while  in  the  passageways  they  are  constantly  beii^  worn  by  the  shoes 
of  the  operatives  and  wheels  of  trucks  carrying  material  from  one 
department  to  anotlier.  Again,  in  assembly  halls,  churches,  and  pub- 
lic buildings,,  certain  sections  of  the  floor  are  rarely  walked  on,  the 
wear  being  confined  to  aisles,  centers  of  corridors,  and  portion  near 
entraacedoors,  and  these  sections  have  to  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  Should  the  floors  be  made  of  strip  lumber,  it  would  be  neces- 
saiy  to  take  up  full  lengths  of  boards,  and  if  these  are  tongued  and 
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grooved  there  would  b©  danger  of  breaking  tlie  tongue  on  adjoining 
good  boards.  As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  a  comparativSv 
large  section  of  the  floor  must  be  taken  up  to  replace  the  mall  part 
laid  J"  H  ''T-  ^^V,"^^'  ^r^'r'^  ^«  original  floor  have  fieS 
one  npw  hl^  \  ^1 ''I  replacing  a  worn  section  is  a  ainiple 

nn^T^T^"^^  ""''T  ^""'"^  ^^^^^^  imported,  the  greater 
number  of  those  used  are  made  out  of  imported  lumber,  usuaUy 

l^rirl^' '  ^J?^"  Yi2  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^  specialty  of  the  business^ 
imd  with  the  growth  in  Uliir  use  the  trade  in  them  has  become  an 


(1) 


m 
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Bo.  21-Types  of  **»ibiockfloor  Dovetail  or  ordinary  V  groove;  (2)  tomue  and  groove  and 

end  pwvid:  0}  poored  and  end  tongiwd;  (i>  doweted^^ 

important  branch  of  the  lumber  industry.  American  machinery  is 
considered  by  some  the  best  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  blocks  can  be  turned  out  and  the  accuracy  of 
manutacture  A  notable  exception,  however,  to  the  general  rule  are 
IJouglas  far  blocks,  practically  aU  of  which  are  imported  ready-made 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  Some  maple  blocks 
are  also  miported  but  the  demand  for  this  species  is  comparativelv 
small  compared  with  others.  f^mmwmj 

/m©or<  and  dwtnhuting  methods. —Jmport^d  blocks  are  usuallv 
P^r®I  <>r  cases  of  approximately  100  each  and  are  handled 

m  tlie  tarade  by  the  same  methods  as  any  other  lumber,  that  is  through 
tegular  agents  acting  as  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  foreign  export^ 
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These  agents  sell  only  to  recognized  importers,  most  of  whom  are 
also  manufacturers.  The  trade  in  wood  blocks,  however,  has  become 
a  specialized  business  and  is  in  comparatively  few  hands.  These 
importer-dealers  naturally  supply  wood  blocks  of  all  species,  and  most 
of  them  employ  a  staff  of  expert  layers  and  quote  laid-down  prices 
to  builders  and  contractors,  thereby  eliminating  middlemen's  profits 
and  enabling  close  prices  to  be  made. 

Types,  sizes,  and  qualUy. — ^Four  types  of  wood  blocks  are  used, 
namely,  V  grooved  or  dovetailed,  tongued  and  grooved,  grooved  and 
end  longuea,  and  doweled.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  most  commonly 
used,  while  doweled  blocks  are  seldom  called  for. 

Wlms  of  blocks  have  been  standardized,  to  a  great  extent,  the  principal  sizes 
of  those  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  as  follows:  1  by  3  by  9  inches  finished 

to  %  by  2%  by  inches,  *1M  bv  3  by  9  inches  finished  to  Ij^g  bv  2J4  by  S% 
inches,  by  3  by  9  inches  finished  to  1 3^  by  2H  by  8^  inches,  1  bv  3  by  12 


Fio.  22— Wood-block  floors;  basket  pattwa  and  herringbone  pattern 

inches  finished  to  K  by  2%  by  11^  inches,  *1H  by  3  by  12  inches  finished  to 
1^8  by  2%  by  113^  inches.  The  actual  finished  sizes  of  those  imported  from 
America  are  as  follows:       bv  3  by  9  inches,  bv  3  by  9  inches,  *1%  by  3 

W  9  inches,  %  by  3  by  12  inches,  1}4  by  3  by  12  inches,  1^  by  3  by  12  inches. 
The  siEes  marked  with  ttn  asterisk  (*)  are  those  principally  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  length  is  in  exact  multiples  of  the  width, 
which  permits  a  perfect  pattern  to  be  laid.  Locally  made  blocks 
are  graded  m  two  qualities — "first,"  which  must  be  free  from  knots, 
sap,  and  other  defects,  and  "second,"  in  which  a  few  sound  knots 
are  admitted.  Im|)orted  blocks,  however,  are  used  in  one  grade 
only.  All  lumber  is  kiln-dried  or  thoroughly  air^seasoned  before 
being  manufactured  into  blocks. 

The  most  popular  pattern  laid  is  "herringbone,"  and  it  is  estimated 
that  approxmiately  95  per  cent  of  the  wood-block  floors  laid  in 
Great  Britain  are  of  this  pattern.  Next  in  popularity  is  the  "  basket " 
pattern,  followed  by  yanons  other^t 
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grooved  there  would  be  danger  of  breaking  Ibe  tongue  on  adioinmg 
good  boards.    As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions,  a  comparatively 
arge  sectK)!!  of  the  floor  must  be  taken  up  to  replac  e  the  smaU  part 
la  d  i^U.  hl7'i  '"'7'  ^owever,  tL  original  floor  have  been 

ine  1    i'''  I      ^  ''^  ^^Pl*^«^?g  a  worn  section  is  a  simple 

nufXToV~tIl''!f  "''T  ^'"'"^i  imported,  the  greater 

rinii       J''"'^  ^'u  ^^'^^^  imported  himber,  usuaUy 

InllA  '       iT"'  ^  specialty  of  the  business, 

and  with  the  growth  m  then-  use  the  trade  in  them  has  become  an 


(4) 


unportant  branch  of  the  lumber  industry.  American  machinery  is 
considered  by  some  as  the  best  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  blocks  can  be  turned  out  and  the  accuracy  of 
manutactiire  A  notable  exception,  however,  to  the  general  rule  are 
Douglas  hr  blocks,  practically  all  of  which  are  imported  ready-made 
from  the  Pacihc  coast  of  the  United  States.  sSme  maple  blocks 
are  also  imported  but  the  demand  for  this  species  is  comparatively 
small  compared  with  otIuM-s. 

Import  and  distributing  nifthods. —Jmpovted  blocks  are  usualh 
packed  in  crates  or  cases  of  approximately  100  each  and  are  handled 
m  the  trade  by  the  same  methods  as  any  other  lumber,  that  is,  through 
regular  agents  acting  as  exclusive  sales  agents  for  the  foreign  exports. 
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These  agents  sell  only  to  recognized  importers,  most  of  whom  are 
also  manufacturers.  The  trade  in  wood  blocks,  however,  has  become 
a  specialized  business  and  is  in  comparatively  few  hands.  These 
importer-dealers  naturally  supply  wood  blocks  of  all  species,  and  most 
of  them  employ  a  staft'  of  expert  layers  and  quote  laid-down  prices 
to  builders  and  contractors,  thereby  eliminating  middlemen's  profits 
and  enabling  close  prices  to  be  made. 

Types,  si^es,  and  quality. — Four  types  of  wood  blocks  are  used, 
namely,  V  grooved  or  dovetailed,  tongued  and  grooved,  grooved  and 
end  tongued,  and  doweled.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  most  commonly 
used,  while  doweled  blocks  are  seldom  called  for. 

Sizes  of  blocks  have  been  standardized,  to  a  great  extent,  the  principal  sizes 
nf  those  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  being  as  follows:  1  by  3  by  9  inches  finished 
to  Ji  by  27/8  by  S%  inches,  *V4  by  3  by  9  inches  finished  to  1}4  by  bv  8^ 
inches,  *  1}4  by  3  by  9  inches  finislied  to  1%  by  2]4  by  8^  inches,  1  by  3  by  12 
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inches  finished  to  Vs  by  by  11>^  inches,  *1M  by  3  by  12  inches  finished  to 
IH  by  2J4  by  ll}4  inches.  The  actual  finished  sizes  of  those  imported  from 
America  are  as  follows:  K  by  3  bv  9  inches,  *  Hi  bv  3  bv  9  inches,  *  l^^  by  3 
by  9  inches,  ]4  by  3  by  12  inches,  1!^  by  3  by  12  inches,  1%  by  3  by  12  inches. 
The  sizes  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  those  principally  used. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  length  is  in  exact  multiples  of  the  width, 
whicli  pennits  a  perfect  pattern  to  be  laid.  Locally  made  blocks 
are  graded  in  two  qualities — "first,"  which  must  be  fiee  from  knots, 
sap,  and  other  defects,  and  ''second,"  in  which  a  few  sound  knots 
are  admitted.  Imported  blocks,  however,  are  used  in  one  grade 
only.  All  lumber  is  kiln-dried  or  thoroughly  air-seasoned  before 
being  manufactured  into  blocks. 

The  most  popular  pattern  laid  is  "herringbone,"  and  it  is  estimated 
that  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  wood-block  ioors  laid  in 
Great  Britain  are  of  this  pattern.  Next  in  popularity  is  the  "  basket " 
pattern,  followed  by  various  others. 
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Method  of  laying. — Wood  blocks  are  usually  laid  on  concrete 
flooi-s,  and  as  they  can  be  laid  direct  onto  it  without  any  preparation 
(other  than  a  coating  of  naphtha  varnish)  they  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  strip  flooring.  In  laying  the  floor  the  block  is  dipped  up 
to  half  its  depth  in  hot  mastic  (a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  tar)  and 
laid  direct  on  the  floor.  Various  compositions  are  put  up  by  sundry 
manufacturer  ready  mixed  and  sold  under  the  name  of  "mastic. ' 
The  dovetail  or  tongue  and  groove  on  the  lower  face  of  the  block 
keys  it  securely  to  me  floor  and  adjacent  block.  Sometimes  blocks 
with  a  slight  bevel  on  the  edges  are  asked  for,  but  unless  the  bevel 
is  limited  to  the  lower  half  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  block  trouble 
wiE  ensue,  as  the  mastic  will  be  forced  upward  and  wil  spread 
on  the  surface  of  the  floor.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
this  matter,  as  failure  to  do  so  has  resulted  in  heavy  claims  having 
been  paid  by  American  shippen  if  Douglas  fir  blocks.  It  is  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  concrete  foundation 
should  be  floated  to  a  perfectly  level  surface  and  be  absolutely  dry 
and  hard  before  the  blocks  are  laid. 
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'The  principal  snecies  used  for  floor  blocks  are  southern  pine  (pitch 

fine),  northern  European  and  White  Sea  pine  (redwood),  oak, 
buglas  fir,  and  hard  maple,  with  small  quantities,  of  various  other 
species.  The  particular  species  used  is  largely  determined  by  the 
cnaracter  of  the  building  in  which  the  floor  is  to  be  laid.  For  instance, 
factories  and  textile  mills  use  hard  maple  almost  exclusively,  while 
teak  is  preferred  by  some  for  hospitals.  In  cases  where  the  type  of 
building  is  not  the  determining  factor,  the  owners'  or  architects, 
choice,  or  else  the  cost,  may  decide  the  matter. 

Oak. — Foremost  of  the  hardwoods  used  for  block  flooring  is  oak, 
it  being  estimated  that  about  1 0  per  cent  of  the  annual  consumption 
is  of  this  species,  the  Austrian  (Slavonian)  being  preferred  on  accoimt 
of  its  uniform  color,  grain,  and  freedom  from  sap.  The  cost  of  these 
blocks,  however,  is  such  that  their  use  is  confined  to  buildings  where 
a  high-class  floor  is  desired,  such  as  residences,  art  gallerieS|  ball- 
rooms, hotels,  and  high-class  department  stores.  Blocks  are  made 
in  local  factories  out  of  imjiorted  strips  and  also  imported  in  a  finished 
state,  the  usual  specifications  being  as  follows:  Block  stripsr— 
by  2Mi  3,  3Mi  and  inches,  10  to  40  inches  long  in  2-inch  mul- 
tiples. Prepared  blocks— %  by  3  by  9  inches,  M  V  35^  by  10}^ 
inches,  %  by  3  by  12  inches,  K  by  4  by  12  inches;  these  are  actual 
finished  sizes,  kiln-dried,  with  50  per  cent  quartered. 

In  addition,  however,  there  have  recently  been  brought  in  from 
the  Netherlands  and  Bcigium  blocks  of  Austrian  oak,  made  in  those 
countries'  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  at  prices^  that  compete  with  those 
of  local  manufacture. 

EngUsh  oak  is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  for  block  flooring, 
while  smaU  quantities  of  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Polish  oak  are  also 
used,  being  manufactured  in  local  factories  from  strips. 

Only  recently  has  any  American  oak  been  used  for  block  floors,  and 
this  has  been  imported  in  a  finished  form  as  an  introductory  experi- 
ment. Sufficient  time,  however,  has  not  elapsed  as  yet  to  ascertain 
the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  this  business, 
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Hard  maple —Hard  maple  blocks  are  imported  ready  made  from 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  are  also  manufactured  to 
some  extent  in  local  sawmills  out  of  imported  strips.  These  strips 
usually  are  1,  1 M,  and  1 by  3  and  3M  inches,  cut  full,  in  multiples 
of  9  inches.  The  imported  blocks  are  generaUy  made  from  Mn- 
dried  lumber,  tongued  and  grooved,  end  matched,  and  hollow  backed. 
The  principal  outlet  for  maple  blocks  is  in  factories,  textfle  mills, 
post  offices,  and  telephone  exchanges,  where  the  floors  are  subjected 
to  heavy  wear. 

Southern  pine. — For  many  yeai-s  southern  pine,  or  pitch  pine,  has 
been  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  floor  blocks.  It  is  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  softwoods  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  iiiore  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  wood  used  for  floor  blocks  is 
southern  pine.  The  blocks  are  made  in  local  factories,  generally  from 
3  by  9  inch  Rio  deals,  none  being  imported  ready-made.  During  the 
process  of  manufacture  from  70  to  80  per  cent  edge-grain  blocks  are 
ordinarily  obtained.  These  edge-grain  blocks  are  used  where  the 
wear  will  be  heaviest,  while  the  flat^rain  ones  are  laid  around  borders 
or  other  places  where  they  will  be  seldom  walked  on.  It  is  believed 
}ii  some  quarters  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  importation  of 
kiln-4ried  edge-grain  blocks,  provided  they  can  be  delivered  exact 
to  size  and  at  a  price  that  can  compete  with  those  made  locally. 

European  softwoods. — No  finished  softwood  blocks  are  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  but  large  quantities  are  made  from  lumber  in 
local  factories,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  species  supplies  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  annual  requirements  of  this  market.  They  are 
used  for  floors  in  cliurches,  pubHc  schools,  department  stores,  and 
corridors  in  office  buildings  where  an  inexpensive  floor  is  required. 

Fine  from  northern  Europe  and  the  W  hite  Sea  is  preferred,  the 
lumber  used  to  manufacture  the  blocks  frequently  being  imported 
in  short  lengths  known  as  ''ends"  13^  to  11  feet  long  rising  in  mul- 
tiples of  6  inches,  3  inches  thick  by  5  to  11  inches  wide,  in  "unsorted  " 
quahty.  From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  edge-grain  blocks  can  be  furnished 
without  great  difficulty  out  of  the  ordinary  lumber  used  in  their 
manufacture. 

Douglas  Jir.— Floor  blocks  of  this  species,  also  caUed  Oregon  or 
Columbian  pine,  have  gained  considerably  in  popularity  since  the 
armistice,  largely  on  account  of  t^ieir  fine  appearance  and  the  reason- 
able price  at  which  they  can  be  obtained.  While  some  blocks  aro 
made  locally  from  imported  strips,  the  majority  used  are  imported 
ready-naade  from  America.  The  usual  specification  called  for  is  kiln- 
dned,  rift-sawn,  clear  of  all  defects  on  face,  with  a  groove  or  dovetail 
on  the  lower  face,  the  principal  sizes  being  those  finished  to  l}4  and 
1?^  by  3  by  9  inches. 

Douglas  fir  blocks  are  used  largely  in  schools,  assembly  halls, 
and  ofhce  buildings— in  fact,  anywhere  where  a  higher-class  wood  than 
European  pine  is  desired,  but  still  one  of  moderate  cost. 

There  has,  unfortunately,  been  considerable  trouble  over  many  ship- 
ments on  account  of  imperfectly  manufactured  blocks  being  delivered, 
the  most  frequent  complaints  being  that  widths  are  scant,  that  the 
eiids  are  not  square,  or  that  the  blocks  are  concave  and  wiU  not  lie  flat. 
Heavy  claims  have  been  paid  by  American  shippers,  and  in  some 
instances  parcels  have  been  refused  in  their  entirety,  so  that  a  bad 
mipression  has  been  given  that  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate. 
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Douglas  fir,  however,  is  recognized  as  a  superior  wood  that  can  be 
obtained  at  a  most  reasonable  price,  and  it  is  considered  by  many 
handling  the  blockfl  that  if  the  question  of  irregularity  of  size  can 
'be  O'Yereome  their  use  sho'iild  materially  incre^ase. 

Oli«r  Mpeem, — Small  quanfities  of  other  hardwood  species  besides 
those  already  mentionedf  are  also  used,  the  principal  beins  teak  for 
hospital  ioors,  apitong  (bagac)  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  gurjun 
from  India,  Australian  jarrah,  continental  beech,  and  Finnish  birch, 
the  last  two  mentioned  being  imported  in  inished  blocks  as  well  as 
being  made  from  strips  locally. 

The  use  of  apitong  is  growing,  and  some  large  department  stores 
and  recreation  buildings  have  been  floored  with  it  within  recent 
years.  The  blocks  are  manufactured  locally  from  imported  strips, 
usually  1  by  3  inches,  1  by  3^  inches,  1  by  4  inches,  and  1}4  by  3 
inches,  10  feet  long  and  up,  averaging  about  13  feet.  All  of  these  are 
used  for  buildings  where  a  hardwood  floor  is  desired,  the  choice  being 
accoi-ding  to  the  preference  of  the  owner  or  the  price  to  be  paid.  They 
are  laid  either  alone  or  nuxed,  and  most  agreeable  effects  are  obtained 
by  laying  patterns  in  woods  of  contrasting  colors,  such  as  oak  and 
jarrah,  sonthem  pine  and  jarrah. 

Among  other  softwoods  used  is  California  white  pine,  the  blocks 
of  which  are  imported  ready-made.  This,  however,  is  a  compara- 
tively new  business  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  its  intro- 
diiotion  'to  ascert^ain.  its  po^ssibilities. 

CnnCBM  OP  AMBUCAN  BLOCKS 

The  most  common  complaint  made  against  American  imported 
floor  blocks,  especially  those  of  Douglas  fir,  which  are  usually  manu- 
factured from  Idln-dried  lumber,  is  that^  in  many  cases,  they  show 
a  variation  of  ^  ix)  ^  of  an  inch  in  width  and  that  the  ends  are 
not  exactly  square  on  arrival,  so  that  they  can  not  be  laid  to  a 
perfect  pattern.  This  is  the  principal  complaint,  and  unless  it  can  be 
remedied  the  prospects  of  developing  this  business  are  slight.  If, 
however,  Douglas  hr  blocks  can  be  delivered  in  England  in  the  exact 
sizes  called  for  by  the  specification,  the  outlook  for  materially  increas- 
ing the  business  in  them  would  appear  bright,  as  apparently  they 
can  be  sold  c.  i.  f.  at  prices  that  can  successfully  compete  with  the 
domestic  block  made  out  of  imported  strips.  The  wood  itself  is  in 
popular  favor,  and  the  fact  that  the  blocks  are  clear  of  all  defects,  are 
edge  grain,  and  are  of  comparatively  low  cost,  gives  Douglas  fir 
an  advantage  over  other  soft  woods  where  something  better  than  a 
European  pine  block  is  desired. 

This  defect  of  irregularity  in  size,  it  is  said,  is  common  not  only  to 
Douglas  fir  (although  that  being  imported  from  America  in  larger 
quantities^  than  mr  other  speeies^  is^  most  frequentlv  mentioned)  but 
to  maple  also,  and  there^  wO'uld  be  danger  of  it  developing  ..in  bmj 
block  made  out  of  kiln-dried  lumber  shipped  long  distances  by  water. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  American  firms  catering  to  the  market 
bear  m  mind  the  atmospheric  conditions  prevalent  in  Great  Britain 
and  take  precautions  to  meet  them  if  they  are  not  to  lose  the  business 
they  have  almaiij  developed.. 
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fUTUKB  OVtLOOK 

A  formidable  handicap  to  the  greater  use  of  block  flooring  in  the 
•  pasthasbeen  itscost,  a  large  portion  of  which  consisted  of  labor  charges 
for  laying.  It  was  not  feasible  to  lay  the  blocks  m  straight  hnes  me 
strip  lumber,  but  in  patterns,  and  naturaUy  the  Job  was  a  slow  one  for 
workmen  handling  them  only  occasionally.  This  was  ail  changed, 
however,  by  the  large  dealer-manufacturers  making  laid-down  pnces 
to  builders  and  contractors.  The  workmen  being  steadily  employed 
on  block  floors  developed  great  dexterity,  and  consequently  the  cost 
of  laymg  was  materially  reduced.  However,  most  of  this  labor  is 
paid  at  piecework  rates,  and  no  time  is  spent  on  blocks  of  defective 
manufacture,  which  are  inamediately  discarded  as  worthless  and  be- 
eome  a  total  loss.  As  the  job  is  generally  some  distance  from  the 
fiwjtory,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  great  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  only  perfect  blocks  are  delivered.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
changed  condition  of  "laid-down"  quotations,  the  use  of  blocks  has 
developed  rapidly,  and  it  is  considered  that  it  will  contmiie  to  do  so, 
as  the  advantages  of  wood-block  floors  for  many  purposes  are  bemg 
increasingly  recognized.  ,    .  j  »  • 

What  share  of  the  business  will  be  done  m  unported  Amencan 
blocks,  however,  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  manufacturers 
solving  the  problem  of  how  to  deliver  them  to  exact  size.  If  this  can 
be  done  it  is  believed  that  American  blocks  can  successfully  compete 
with  blocks  made  locally,  and  that  trade  in  the  American  product 
will  materially  increase. 

PARQUETRY 

Parquetry  is  a  species  of  joinery  or  cabinetwork  consisting  of  an 
inlay  of  geometric  or  other  patterns  of  different  colors  used  especially 
for  floorings.  From  this  definition,  floors  laid  of  wood  blocks  could 
properly  be  considered  parquetry,  but  in  Great  Britain  a  distinction 
m  made  between  them.  GeneraUy  speaking,  parquetry  floors  are 
those  made  either  of  short  strips  of  thin-dressed  lumber  of  uniform 
mm  called  "battens"  or  else  of  panels.  Battens  are  made  both  quar- 
tered and  plain  sawn;  they  are  never  mixed,  however,  but  are  laid  all 
of  one  or  the  other.  They  must  be  clear  of  all  defects  and  must  be 
all  heart,  as  sap  would  prevent  a  floor  of  uniform  color,  which  is 
essential 

The  size  generally  used  is  H  by  3  inches  in  various  lengths  from 
9  to  24  inches,  but  those  9  or  12  inches  long  are  most  conunonly  used. 
Panels  are  generally  3^'  inch  thick  by  12  mches  square  and  are  made 
of  many  pieces  of  lumber  arranged  to  form  various  patterns  and 
glued  together  so  as  to  form  one  piece  or  panel.  Panels  for  dance 
floors,  however,  are  an  exception  and  are  generaUy  made  1  inch  thick. 
Panel  floors  are  always  finished  with  borders,  which  are  made  by  the 
panel  manufacturers.  These  borders  vaiy  from  2J^  to  1 7 inches 
m  width,  the  wide  patterns  running  from  12  to  18  inches  in  length, 
while  the  narrow  are  m  lengths  of  6  to  8  feet.  The  lumber  is  always 
thoroughly  kfln-dried  before  bemg  made  mto  battens  or  panels  or 
borders,  and  oak  is  the  species  invariably  used.  The  Austrian  vanety 
m  preferred  to  aU  others  on  account  of  its  uniform  color  and  even 
texture  and  is  always  employed  for  high-class  work.  Practically  aU 
borders  and  also  many  panels  are  made  in  patterns  having  an  inlay 
of  a  liifferent  colored  wood,  and,  for  this  purpose,  American  black 
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walnut  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  attractive  contrast  its  color 

makes  against  the  oak.  .    ,   ,      ,  ,       ^      x  i  j-  i 

The  floors  of  shop  windows,  particuliirlj  of  department,  ladies 
ready-to-wear,  millinery,  tobacconists',  and  shoe  stores,  private 
offices,  high-class  residences,  and  ballioonis  are  the  principal  outlets 
for  parquetry  in  Great  Britain;  in  fact,  it  is  used  wherever  a  superior 
and  artistic  ioor  not  subjected  to  heairy^  wear  is  desured  and  puce 
is  a  secondary  consideration. 

During  April,  1927,  a  leading  London  firm  was  quotmg  5s.  6d.  per 
mmtm  yard  for  battens  for  five  designs  to  be  laid  by  local  carpenters, 
wiiile  for  floors  laid  complete,  polished  and  w«ed,  anywibere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  price  was  13s.  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of 
panel  floors  varies  according  to  the  pattern  used.  At  the  same  time, 
Austrian  oak  battens  M  by  3  by  9  mches  were  bemg  offered  at  4d.  to 
4J4d.  per  square  foot  c.  i.  f.  United  Kingdom,  or  from  Is.  to  Is.  J^. 
per  square  yard,  and  panels  from  5d.  to  lid.  per  square  foot,  c.  i.  f., 
according  to  pattern.  •     ^  • 

Sources  oj  supply —Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  meetmg  foreign  com- 
petition in  peady-made  panels,  the  British  parquetry  industry  is 
confined  lai^ely  to  the  manufacture  of  battens  out  of  imported 
strips  and  heavy  panels  1  inch  thick  used  for  dance  halls.  These 
oak  strips  are  imported  in  "prime"  quality,  free  of  sap  and  clear  of 
ill  defects,  both  quartered  and  plain  sawn,  and  come  principaly  from 
Yugoslavia,  although  the  description  "Austrian  oak"  is  still  used  in 
Great  Britain.  The  usual  specifications  are  1  by  3  inches,  10  to  40 
inches  long,  rising  in  multiples  of  2  inches.  Next  in  importance, 
although  much  less  in  volume,  are  the  Japanese  "prime"  oak  strips 
imported  1  by  S  inches,  18  inches  to  6  feet  long,  both  quartered  and 

plain  sawn.  ,  .  . 

However,  the  majority  of  the  parquetry  used  is  imported  from 
Belgium  in  the  form  of  panels  made  of  kiln-dned  oak,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  annual  require- 
ments come  from  that  source.  Belgium  has  long  specialized  in  its 
manufacture  and  even  before  the  war  had  the  bulk  of  the  British 
business.  During  the  war  this  business  naturally  stopped,  but  since 
Uie  armistice,  helped  among  other  things  by  low  exchange,  has 
rapidly  regained  its  old-time  preeminence.  In  addition  to  panels  and 
borders,  Belgium  also  ships  battens  to  the  United  Kingdom  which 
strongly  compete  with  the  locally  made  product.  All  of  these  are 
made  from  Austrian  or  Volhynian  oak,  and  where  a  contrasting  color 
is  reauired  for  pattern  purposes  American  black  walnut  is  used. 

Next  to  Belgium  as  a  soiree  of  supply  is  the  Netherlands,  although 
comparatively  a  newcomer  to  this  market;  the  quantity,  however, 
is  small  by  comparison.  Small  quantities  are  also  received  from 
France  and  Yugoslavia.  AM  these  countries  use  the  Austrian  or 
Volhynian  oak  for  pands,  borders,  and  battens.   In  addition^  small 

fuantities  of  oak  battens  are  received  from  Ciechoslovakia,  via 
[amburg  and  Poland,  but  so  far  they  have  not  proved  very  satis- 
factory. 

PmmM§. — Panels  }4  by  12  by  12  inches,  the  size  most  generally 
imported,  are  packed  in  crates  of  approximately  60  to  the  crate; 
borders  are  in  bundles  of  30  to  50  pieces,  depending  on  the  size, 
fastened  together  with  wood  strapping;  and  battens  are  also  in  bundles 
of  about  250  pieces,  fastaned  in  the  same  manner.  The  weight  of 
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these  crates  and  bundles  must  not  exceed  56  pounds  as  heavier  ones 
are  difficult  to  handle. 

Usually  imported  material  is  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  before 
crating  because  kiln-dried  lumber,  dried  to  a  uniform  moisture  con- 
tent (generallv  a  low  one)  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
battens,  panels,  and  borders.  The  danger  of  their  warping  through 
exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  is  therefore  considerable,  and  great 
care  is  taken  bv  continental  manufacturers  to  protect  the  stock 
from  dampness  during  transit. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  damaged  stock  on  then- 
hands,  British  importers,  as  a  rule,  only  carry  small  stocks,  orders 


m. ».— An  mamtM  ot  elaborate  pawniBtey  flooring 

being  placed  as  received  and  rushed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  job 
after  arrival. 

Local  manufacturers  also  take  great  care  to  protect  their  battens 
from  the  atmosphero  and  like  to  deliver  them  to  the  job  as  soon  as 
possible  after  leaving  the  dry  kiln. 

PaMerm  med, — Parquetry  floors  made  of  battens  aro  usually  laid 
in  "herringbone"  pattern,  although  "basket"  or  other  patterns  are 
sometimes  called  for,  but  by  far  the  great  majority  are  in  the  first 
named.  There  are  between  40  and  50  different  patterns  of  panels, 
some  of  them  veir  elaborate,  containing  many  small  pieces,  while 
others  have  an  inlay  of  American  black  walnut.  Borders  also  are 
made  to  show  many  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  combining  the 

Austrian"  oak  with  American  black  walnut. 

Methods  of  laying. — Parquetry  is  laid  over  a  subfioor  of  wood, 
which  must  first  be  made  absolutely  level  and  any  paint  or  stain 
planed  off,  as  glue  will  not  adhere  to  it.  The  border  is  then  laid 
around  the  baseboard,  pinned  ^nd  glued  down, 
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walirat  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  attractiv©  contrast  its  colof 

makes  against  tlie  oak.  x  i  j-  , 

Tlie  ioors  of  shop  windows,  particularly  of  department,  ladies 
ready-to-wear,  millinery,  tobacconists',  and  shoe  stores,  pnvat© 
offices,  high-class  residences,  and  ballrooms  are  the  prmcipal  outlets 
for  parquetry  in  Great  Britain ;  in  fact,  it  is  used  wherever  a  superior 
and  artistic  ioor  not  subjected  to  heavy  wear  is  desired  and  pnce 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  . 

During  April,  1927,  a  leading  London  firm  was  quotmo;  5s.  6d.  per 
square  yard  for  battens  for  five  designs  to  be  laid  by  local  cari)entoi-s, 
wiile  for  flonfs  laid  complete,  polished  and  waxed,  aiiywiiere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  price  was  13s.  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of 
panel  floors  varies  according  to  the  pattern  used.  At  the  same  time, 
Austrian  oak  battens  by  3  by  9  inches  were  being  offered  at  4d.  to 
4J4d.  per  square  foot  c.  i.  f.  United  Kingdom,  or  from  Is.  to  Is.  3^d. 
per  square  yard,  and  panels  from  5d.  to  Ud.  per  square  foot,  c.  i.  f., 
according  to  pattern.  ,  ,      ,  *  • 

Sources  of  supply. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  meetmg  foreign  com- 
petition in  ready-made  panels,  the  British  parquetry  industry  is 
confined  largely  to  the  manufacture  of  battens  out  of  miported 
strips  and  heavy  panels  1  inch  thick  used  for  dance  halls.  These 
oak  strips  are  imported  in  "prime"  quality,  free  of  sap  and  clear  of 
all  defects,  both  quartered  and  plain  sawn,  and  come  principally  from 
Yugoslavia,  although  the  description  "Austrian  oak"  is  still  used  m 
Great  Britain.  The  usual  specifications  are  1  by  3  inches,  10  to  40 
inches  long,  rising  in  multiples  of  2  inches.  Next  in  importance, 
although  much  less  in  volume,  are  the  eTapanese  "prime"  oak  strips 
imported  1  by  3  inches,  18  inches  to  5  feet  long,  both  quartered  and 
plain  sawn. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  parquetry  used  is  imported  from 
Belgium  in  the  form  of  panels  made  of  kiln-dried  oak,  and  it  is  esti- 
mafed  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  Great  Britain's  aimual  require- 
ments come  from  that  source.  Belgium  has  long  specialized  in  its 
manufacture  and  even  before  the  war  had  the  bulk  of  the  British 
business.  During  the  war  this  business  naturally  stopped,  but  since 
the  armistice,  helped  among  other  things  by  low  exchange,  has 
rapidly  regained  its  old-tune  preeminence.  In  addition  to  panels  and 
bordei-s,  Belgium  also  ships  battens  to  the  United  Kingdom  which 
strongly  compete  with  the  locaUy  made  product.  All  of  these  are 
made  from  Austrian  or  Volhjrnian  oak,  and  where  a  contrasting  color 
is  required  for  pattern  purposes  American  black  walnut  is  used. 

Next  tO'  Belgium  as  a  source  of  supply  is  the  Netherlands,  although 
comparatively  a  newcomer  to  this  market;  the  quantity,  however, 
is  small  by  comparison.  Small  quantities  are  also  received  from 
France  and  Yugoslavia.  All  these  countries  use  the  Austrian  or 
Volhynian  oak  for  panels,  borders,  and  battens.  In  addition,  small 
quantities  of  oak  battens  are  received  from  Czechoslovakia,  via 
Hamburg  and  Poland,  but  so  far  they  have  not  proved  very  satis- 
factory. 

Packing. — Panels  }4  by  12  by  12  inches,  the  size  most  generally 
imported,  are  packed"^  in  crates  of  approximately  60  to  the  crate; 
borders  are  in  bundles  of  30  to  50  pieces,  depending  on  the  size, 
fastened  together  with  wood  strapping;  and  battens  are  also  in  bundles 
of  about  250  pieces,  fastened  in  the  same  manner.   The  weight  of 
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these  crates  and  bundles  must  not  exceed  56  pounds  as  heavier  ones 
are  difficult  to  handle. 

Usually  imported  material  is  wrapped  in  waterproof  paper  before 
crating  because  kiln-dried  lumber,  dried  to  a  uniform  moisture  con- 
tent (generallv  a  low  one)  is  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
battens,  panels,  and  borders.  The  danger  of  their  warping  through 
exposure  to  a  moist  atmosphere  is  therefore  considerable,  and  great 
care  is  taken  by  continental  manufacturers  to  protect  the  stock 
from  dampness  during  transit. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  damaged  stock  on  then- 
hands,  British  importers,  as  a  rule,  only  carry  small  stocks,  orders 


Fig.  23.— An  example  of  elaborate  parquetry  flooring 

being  placed  as  received  and  rushed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  job 
after  arrival. 

Local  manufacturers  also  take  great  care  to  protect  their  battens 
from  the  atmosphere  and  like  to  deliver  them  to  the  job  as  soon  as 
possible  after  leaving  the  dry  kiln. 

Patterns  used. — Parquetry  floors  made  of  battens  are  usually  laid 
in  "herringbone"  pattern,  although  "basket"  or  other  patterns  are 
sometimes  called  for,  but  by  far  the  great  majority  are  in  the  first 
named.  There  are  between  40  and  50  different  patterns  of  panels, 
some  of  them  very  elaborate,  containing  many  small  pieces,  while 
others  have  an  inlay  of  American  black  walnut.  Borders  also  are 
made  to  show  many  beautiful  effects  obtained  by  combining  the 
"Austrian"  oak  with  American  black  walnut. 

Methods  of  laying. —FuTquo try  is  laid  over  a  subfloor  of  wood, 
which  must  first  be  made  absolutely  level  and  any  pamt  or  stain 
planed  off,  as  glue  will  not  adhere  to  it.  The  border  is  then  laid 
ground  the  baseboard,  pinned  and  glued  down, 
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To  lay  ioor  proper,  a  ataing  gtiid©  line  is  ran  Itotrarii  the  center 
of  the  room  parallel  with  the  longest  wall.  The  panels  or  battens 
are  laid  startSng  from  this  guide  line  and  worked  toward  the  walls, 
and  are  cut  to  it  at  the  border.   The  ioor  is  thus  laid  but  not 

fastened  do'wn,  ,     ,  . 

A  emai  area  at  a  time  is  then  taken  up ;  the  ^h\e  is  applied  to  the  un- 
dersides and  the  panels  are  pinned  to  the  subfloor  with  1-mch  panel 
pins.  It  is  preferable  that  each  panel  be'pinned  in  six  places.  After 
the  pins  are  punched  in,  the  floor  surface  is  planed  and  scraped  so  as 
to  get  an  absolutely  smooth  finish,  after  which  the  pinholes  are 
stopped  with  colored  putty  and  one  coat  of  French  polish  applied. 
The  floor  is  then  sandpapered  and  finished  with  wax  and  two  more 
coats  of  French  polish  are  added  to  finish. 

When  the  floor  is  to  be  laid  in  a  new  building,  it  is  essential  that 
the  room  be  thoroughly  dry,  otherwise  there  is  danger  of  trouble 
developing  through  the  lumber  absorbing  moisture  afterwords  and 

buckling.  ^  .  i  i  . 

Trade  procedure —With  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  being  very 
lar^e  firms  engaged  in  business  as  store,  bank,  and  office  ittera, 
manufacturers  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  sell  only 
to  recognized  niiporters,  who  in  turn  sell  to  consuntilig  trades,  such 
as  builders,  store  itters,  etc.  In  many  instances  theea  importers 
also  do  the  la3ring,  it  being  more  convenient  for  the  builder  or  shop- 
filter  to  subcontract  the  parquet  flomrs  than  to  buy  the  matenal  and 
have  it  laid  by  workmm  haviijg  little  experience  with  it.  Many  of 
the  continental  earoorters  maintain  representatives  m  London  to 
handle  their  BiillA  trade,  while  others  do  their  busmess  dwmi  by 

No  minimum  is  placed  on  the  size  of  an  order  by  the  foreign  ex- 
porter, and  practically  any  quantity  of  any  pattern  will  be  accepted 
and  delivery  made  within  a  week  or  10  days  at  the  outside.  As  there 
are  practically  daily  sailings  from  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  to  London, 
the  principal  distributing  center  for  parquetry,  little  delay  m  transit 
lakes  place,  and  time  is  also  saved  by  the  steamship  companies 
undertaking  to  deliver  direct  to  a  job  so  that  stock  can  be  shipped«on 
a  through  bill  of  lading  to  final  destination. 

American  participation.— In  the  opinion  of  well-mformed  peraons, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Austrian  oak  will  ever  be  supplanted  for  high- 
class  parquetry  work  in  Great  Britain.  *      .    *  • 

While  variation  in  color  and  texture  and  presence  of  sap  m  Anwiic^ 
oak  lumber  are  all  undesirable  features  im  the  eyes  of  ike  Bntoh 
parquetry  trade  and  handicap  its  use  for  that  purpose^  it  is  possible 
that,  provided  the  strips  were  speciaHy  selected  and  the  stock  care- 
fuUy  protected  from  atmospheric  changes  durmg  transit  sa  as  to 
iirrive  absolutely  iat  and  exact^size,  a  market  could  be  developed 
for  battens  in  Great  Britain.  Not  fiat  tkey  would  supplant  the 
stock  now  being  used,  but  rather  would  extend  the  use  of  parquetry 
to  the  vast  number*  of  store  windows  where  cost  now  makes  its  use 
prohibitive.  It  may  be  that  as  the  moderate  cost  of  American 
oak  strip  iooring  is  stimulating  a  demand  for  hardwood  floors  so 
would  inexpenave  parquetiy  op«  up  avenues  for  its  use  heretofore 
untouched. 

IfOTi  -The  import  trade  in  voimI  manufactures  is  discussed  in  deti^  on  pp. 
ptZd  after  the  auction  on  wopd^uming  industri^  2!^SJl^i^t&  manufiMJtored  WWd 
hmmI*  to  BnglMid,  and  mm  mm  wntote  w  'mo^'mammkaJaf  InipoKtd.' 


BilSCELLANEOUS  ITEMS 
TIES 

Any  mention  of  ties  in  the  lumber  press  or  trade  would  be  sought 
for  in  vwn  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  what  are  known  as 
crossties  in  the  United  States  are  called  "sleepers/^  while  switch  ties 
are  "crossings."  Only  softwood  ties  are  used,  and  apart  trom  a 
very  small  quantity  required  by  the  collieries  and  subways  of  London, 
practically  the  entire  importation  of  ties  is  consumed  by  the  railroads 
Accordmg  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Mmistry  of  Transport,  4,322,40^ 
crossties  were  used  in  maintaining  the  permanent  way  on  15ritisn 
railroads  in  1925.  Very  few  of  these  were  for  new  extensions,  the 
great  majority  being  to  replace  worn-out  ties.  •   ,    j  ^#  ftan 

The  following  table  shows  the  unports  of  crossties  m  loads  of  6W 
feet  board  measure,  smce  the  armistice,  no  figures  being  available 
before  that  time.  Switch  ties  or  crossings  bemg  considered  timber 
are  not  included: 


Yiar 

Quan- 
tity 

Valtu 

Quan- 
tity 

ValM 

Loads 
191,283 
217, 993 
322,  518 
211,699 

£1,689,930 
2,345,007 
3,252,348 
1,114,088 

1923  

Loads 
294,215 
452,092 

451,  324 
223,282 

£1,339,941 
2,276,436 
2;  207,428 
887,080 

lil»   

1925  

1926  

The  market  for  ties  being,  for  all  practical  purposes,  lunited  to 
the  four  big  raikoad  groups,  imports  are  governed  by  then-  requu^ 
ments.  These,  in  turn,  are  lai^ly  influenced  by  financial  considera- 
tions rather  than  actual  needs.  The  exceptionally  heavy  unporta- 
tions,  therefore,  during  1922  and  1924  were  doubtless  effected  by 
extensive  plans  for  rail  re-laymg,  which  is  always  done  on  new  ties,  m 
addition  to  the  normal  replacement  of  worn-out  ties.  Ihe  coal 
stoppage  of  1926,  however,  which  lasted  from  May  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  completely  upset  the  railroads'  plans  for  that  year,  con- 
sumption being  so  reduced  that  not  only  were  new  purchases  reduced 
to  a  minimum  but  a  large  part  of  the  ties  carried  over  from  the 
previous  year  remainded  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1926. 

The  British  railroads  are  now  suffering  from  the  heavy  loss  m  m- 
come  caused  through  motor  competition,  and  the  stnctest  economy 
will  doubtless  be  exercised  and  expenditure  kept  a  mmunum  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  economy  was  reflected  m  the  tie  imports  for 
1927,  which,  for  the  first  seven  months,  amounted  to  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1926  and  37  per  cent  of  1925. 

No  untreated  ties  are  used  on  permanent  ways  m  this  county,  tHe 
general  custom  being  to  have  them  hnpregnated  with  40  to  60  gal- 
lons of  creosote  to  tiie  load  (50  cubic  feet),  equal  to  about  3  gallons  to 
the  standard  crosstie. 
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THE  BEITISH  LUMBER  MARKET 


Principal  consumers. — During  1925  the  principal  consumers  of 
crossties  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  annual  report  already 
referred  to,  were  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Number 

London  &  North  Eastern  Railroad   -  -  1.  296,  338 

London,  liHliind  &  Scottiili  RaHroad-    1,  29D,  736 

Great  Western  Railroad     881,  172 

Southern  Railroad     711,  240 

AH  other   ,   

Total   —  -  4,322,402 

Between  40  and  50  lines  are  included  in  the  "all  otiher"  group, 
many  of  them  being  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  such  as  those  on 
private  docks,  short  tap  Imes,  and  subways  in  London,  none  of  which 
are  of  importimo©  in  considering  th©  tie  requirements  of  the  United 

Kinsdom.* 

"*  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Many  countries  contribute  to  furnish  the  United  Kingdom  with 
its  tie  requurements,  but  those  of  pine  from  the  south  Baltic  coun- 
tries and  Kussia  have  always  been  preferred  by  the  British  rail- 
roads, which  have  ordmarily  been  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
them  than  for  ties  made  of  other  woods.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  is  claimed  by  the  railroad  engineers  that  these  ties  will  take 
creosote  better  than  those  from  other  countries.  It  is  also  clauned 
that  Baltic  pine  ties  will  not  split  easily  when  the  spikes  that  hold 
the  rail  chairs  are  driven  in.  Another  point  in  theu"  favor  is  that 
owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  wood  any  slight  imevenness  in  manu- 
facture will  adjust  itself  by  the  weight  of  the  train.  Next  to  the 
Baltic  States,  pine  ties  from  Archangel  are  preferred,  although,  on 
account  of  the  wood  being  of  a  softer  texture,  it  is  not  considered 
their  equal  for  wearing  quality,  also  it  is  so  free  from  knots  that  it 
splits  more  easily;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  sinall  or  meaium-SMBed 
tight  knots  are  desired  in  ties  by  the  British  railroads. 

However,  with  the  campaign  to  encourage  trade  within  the  Empire, 
which  has  teen  so  much  to  the  forefront  during  the  past  two  years, 

Erwsure  has  been  brought  upon  the  raihx)ad8  to  buy  more  of  their 
maber  requirements  from  the  Dominions  so  that  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  the  greater  use  of  Douglas  fir,  and  alternative  prices  are  now 
Ibeing  asked  for  on  all  tendei-s  for  railroad  ties.  The  following  table 
shows  the  countries  furnishing  railroad  ties  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  1925. 


Cocmtry 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Coiuitry 

Quan- 
tity 

Value 

Poland  (inducing  Dsniii) . 

LoaiM 

198,283 
84,378 
51,  521 
41, 168 
36,193 
20,144 
4,4fi0 

£1, 026, 388 
366,740 
251,285 
201, 021 
173,949 
92,083 
19,600 

Finland  i   

Jjllj/Of^lt^lli^ 

2,309 
2,127 

1,763 
1,238 

£13,896 
7,292 
8,911 
13,937 

United  Statca.   

Swideii «  

Sstonia  

AM  otlur   —  

Total  -...-..rf.-.-.-— 

451,334 

t  CeUfery  titB  only. 


Poland  (inclvding  Danzig),  Russia,  Latria,  Estoriia— Ties  horn 
these  countries  are  made  of  north  European  pine,  which  is  similar  in 
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growth  and  texture  in  all  of  them  with  the  exception  of  Russia. 
Russian  pine  is  milder  in  texture  and  has  fewer  knots,  and  ties 
made  from  it  are  not  considered  as  good  as  those  made  in  the  other 
countries  mentioned.  The  ties  are  usually  hewn  from  small  trees 
and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  mostly  as  square  blocks,  and 
sawn  down  the  middle  through  the  heart  center  on  arrival  at  the 
creosoting  plants.  These  are  called,  in  the  British  lumber  trade, 
"sleeper  blocks."  In  addition,  small  quantities  are  imported, 
already  sawn  in  two,  which  are  called  "half  blocks."  These  coun- 
tries supply  the  bulk  of  the  British  crosstie  req-jirements. 

Oancuia  and  the  UwiUd  States. — ^All  the  ties  imported  from  these 
countries  are  of  sawn  Douglas  fir.  Before  the  war  practically  all  the 
ties  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  9  feet  long,  but  when  supplies 
could  no  longer  be  obtained  from  the  north  European  countries  the 
standard  8-foot  6-inch  tie  was  mtroduced  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  has  now  practicaDy  replaced  the  longer  one.  In  pre-war 
days  crossties  of  southern  pine  were  imported,  but  the  increased  value 
of  that  species  has  eliminated  its  use  for  this  purpose  and  none  have 
been  received  for  several  years. 

Other  countries. — Of  the  other  countries  supplying  ties,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  France  ship  small  quantities  of  small  hewn  ties  for 
underground  trams  in  the  collieries.  Germany  also  ships  occasional 
parcels  of  railroad  ties,  while  a  few  of  jarrah  have  been  received  from 
Australia  for  use  on  the  London  subways  where  they,  not  being  sub- 
jected to  changing  climatic  conditions,  are  laid  untreated. 

POBTS  OF  BNTBT  ' 

The  port  of  entry  for  railroad  ties  is  determined  almost  entirely 
by  the  creosoting  facilities  available.  These  treating  plants  are 
operated  by  both  the  railroads  themselves  and  private  individuals, 
but  as  the  former's  equipment  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  their 
needs,  considerable  quantities  of  treated  ties  are  purchased  from 
private  companies. 

The  principal  ports  of  entry  are  Liverpool  (Garston  and  Birkenhead, 
none  are  received  at  Liverpool  proper),  London,  Grimsby,  South- 
ampton, Grangemouth,  West  Hartlepool,  Boston,  Port  Talbot, 
Lowestoft,  Sunderland,  Newport  (Monmouthshire),  Cardiff,  and 
Plymouth. 

MBtHODS  or  mADB 

Railroad  ties  are  handled  the  same  as  other  lumber  items,  by 
agents  acting  as  sales  representatives  for  the  foreign  shipper,  on  a 
commission  basis.  These,  however,  do  not  sell  direct  to  the  railroads, 
as  such  procedure  would  be  considered  unethical,  but  confine  their 
business  to  recognized  importers.  These  importers  in  turn  sell  to 
the  railroads,  who  cover  their  needs  by  means  of  public  tenders. 
The  railroad-tie  business  is  a  highly  specialized  branch  of  the  British 
lumber  trade  and  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  companies, 
most  of  which  operate  treating  plants  and  are  thus  in  a  position  to 
supply  either  treated  or  untreated  stock  as  required.  American 
exporters,  therefore,  interested  in  this  busmess  should  not  attempt 
to  quote  the  railroads  direct  but  should  submit  their  offers  through 
a  recO'gnized.  '$i§mt. 
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The  standard  gauge  of  railroads  in  Great  Britain  is  4  feet  S}4 
inches,  for  which  a  erosstie  of  8  feet  6  inches  is  used.  While  they 
have  not  been  standardized,  the  following  specification  require- 
ments and  conditions  under  which  one  of  the  leading  railroad  groups 
purchase  their  tie  supplies  may  be  taken  as  generally  applyme  to 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  amount  of  wane  admitted,  which  is 
variable. 

BFBCIVIGATIONS 

1.  The  ties  shall  be  of  good,  sound,  well-grown  Baltic  redwood  (pine)  timber, 
Blinight  grained,  reasonably  free  from  sapwood,  free  from  shakes,  mrie,  loofl© 
and  unflound  knots,  dead  wood,  and  other  defects. 

2.  They  shall  be  cut  from  hewn  or  sawn  blocks  measunng  m  section  10  by 
10  inches  or  12  bv  12  inches,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  tie.  In  the  case 
of  the  smaller  blocks  they  shall  be  sawn  up  the  center,  but  the  larger  MookB 
may  have  a  piece  2  inches  wide  cut  out  of  the  center  to  produce  two  ties. 

3.  The  ties  shall  be  straight  with  square  ends,  and  rectangular  m  section 
except  the  wane  not  exceeding  1  inch  on  each  of  the  edges  of  one  wide  face  wiU 
be  aiowed,  both  edges  of  the  opposite  wide  face  being  square.  They  shall  be 
8  feet  6  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  but  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent  may  be  12  inches  wide  b«  ilmshes  deep  If  so  required  by  the  railway 
company.  No  tie  shall  be  less  than  the  specified  length  or  exceed  that  dimension 
by  2  inches  or  vary  from  the  specified  width  and  depth  by  more  than  M  inch. 

4.  The  company  is  prepared  to  consider  the  acceptance  of  an  alternative 
tender  on  the  bams  of  a  quantity  of  the  ties  suppKed  under  the  contract,  not 
being  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  having  wane  not  exceeding  l}^  inches 
on  each  of  the  two  edges  of  one  of  the  wide  faces,  both  edges  of  the  opposite 

face  being  square.  .   .  ^  .  ,  ai. 

5.  The  ties  may  be  imported  sawn,  but  other  things  bemg  equal,  the  company 
is  prepared  to  give  preference  to  tenders  which  provide  for  the  blocks  being 
imported  whole  and  the  sawing  done  by  the  contractors  at  the  port  of  delivery. 

6.  The  ties  shall  be  inspected  after  arrivi^  at  the  respective  pmnts  oi^»wy 
set  out  in  the  attached  tender  form  by  the  company's  reprosentattve,  wlio  wm 
reject  all  that  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  specification. 

All  extra  labor  involved  in  handling  the  ties  for  the  purposes  of  inspection 
shall  be  supplied  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 

7.  All  refected  Urn  must  be  removed  free  of  all  expense  to  the  company  by 
the  contractor  within  one  calendar  month  of  the  advice  of  such  rejection,  and 
the  contractor  must  also  at  his  own  expense  replace  all  such  rejections  with 
mtisfactory  timber.  A  charge  of  3^d.  per  tie  per  week,  or  part  of  a  week,  will 
be  made  for  all  rejected  ties  not  rraioved  within  the  specified  period. 

8.  The  ties  shall  be  handed  over  free  on  quay  alongside  ship,  free  on  rail, 
or  stacked  free  on  barge,  at  the  respective  points  of  delivery  set  out  in  the  attached 
tender  form,  according  to  the  terms  arranged  when  the  contract  is  entered  into, 

1^  lilg  day  of  19-  - ,  and  the  contractor  shall  pay  all  charges  thereon, 

inolucling  all  insurances  and  all  dock  dues,  as  also  all  wharfage  on  the  cargo, 
carriage  on  the  ties  (if  any)  to  the  point  of  delivery,  and  all  other  charges  and 
expenses  of  every  kind  which  may  be  incurred  in  connection  with  the  cargo 
until  handed  over  to  the  company.   

Should  any  dMiurrage  on  wagons  or  barges  be  incurred  throu^  tbe  ooniiacbir 
mil  loading  them  up  with  suflicient  celerity  or  in  consequence  of  his  not  making 
deliveries  in  sufficient  cjuantities,  or  from  any  other  cause,  alj  such  demurrage 
cost  must  be  borne  by  him. 

Any  charges  which  the  company  may  have  to  pay  in  consequence  of  any  act 
or  default  on  the  contractor's  part  shall  be  deducted  from  any  money  due  totb| 
contractor  by  the  company. 

9.  Should  the  contractor  fail  to  supply  the  ties  ordered  or  replace  those  m* 
iected  within  the  specified  period,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  obtahi 
supplies  elsewhere,  charging  the  loss,  if  any,  to  the  contractor.  Should  the  con- 
tractor commit  a  breach  of  contract  the  company  shall,  either  before  or  after 
the  exercise  of  the  power  above  mentioned,  be  at  Uberty  to  terminate  the  con- 
tract by  notice  m  writing  to  that  effect,  the  contractor  being  held  lialde  for  all 
loss  or  dainaie  aiiMng  from  such  bieaek 
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10.  Tenders  are  to  be  made  at  a  price  per  tie,  which  price  is  to  include  every 
expense  whatever  attending  the  supply,  loading  into  wagons  or  barges  or  other- 
wise as  contracted  for,  railway  and  land  carriage,  and  delivery  of  the  ties  at  the 
depot  or  wharf  named  in  tender  form. 

11.  Any  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  ties  supplied  under  the  contract 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  specification  shall  be  determined  by 
the  engmeer  in  his  absolute  discretion,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final  anid 
binding  on  both  parties. 

12.  The  company  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender, 
or  to  make  a  contract  for  the  full  quantity  of  ties  offered.  In  the  event  of  the 
number  of  ties  to  be  supplied  under  the  contract  being  reduced  below  that  ten- 
dered for,  the  period  given  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  shall  be  reasonably, 
reduced. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  is  no  uniformity  among  the  railroads 
as  to  the  amount  of  wane  admitted,  lai^e  quantities  being  bought  on 
a  basis  of  60  per  cent,  not  exceeding  3^inch  on  each  edge  of  one  face 
and  40  per  cent  1  inch,  both  edges  of  the  oppK)site  face  being  square. 

While  the  square  blocks  are  preferred  to  ties,  at  some  ports  it  is 
not  convenient  to  have  them  resawn,  in  which  event  they  are  im- 
ported cut  to  finished  size,  which  is  8  feet  6  inches,  10  by  5  inches. 
At  the  rail  joints,  however,  12  by  5  inch  ties  are  used,  one  being 
laid  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  which  lies  exactly  halfway  between 
them. 

During  the  summer  of  1927  the  market  value  of  an  8  foot  6  inch, 
10  by  10  inch  Baltic  pine  block  was  approximately  10s.,  c.  i.  f. 
United  Kingdom. 

Ties  used  in  Ireland,  both  in  the  northern  part  and  in  the  Irish 
Free  State,  are  9  feet  long,  10  by  5  inches,  owing  to  the  standard 
gauge  in  that  country  bemg  5  feet  3  inches. 

Rails  of  yarioiis  lengths  are  used  by  the  British  railroads,  but 
recently  one  of |the  leading  groups  has  adopted  a  standiyrd  length 
of  60  feet,  whie  the  remaining  groups  bave  adopted  a  standard 
length  of  45  feet. 

COUIEBY  nis 

The  coal  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  use  large  quantities  of 
untreated  small  ties  3  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches  long,  3  by  6  inches, 
2  by  6  inches,  and  23^  by  5  inches  for  their  undeigroimd  tramways. 
Most  of  these  are  made  of  native  softwoods,  but  a  few  are  imported, 
generally  combined  with  shipments  of  pit  props.  Sweden  is  tlie 
principal  country  furnishing  these,  with  smaU  c|uantities  from  Fin- 
land and  France.  In  addition  to  these  tram  ties  the  collieries  also 
use  regular  sized  ties  for  their  above-^ound  tracks  and  sidings,  but 
they,  as  a  rule,  do  not  buy  first  quahty  stock,  filling  their  require- 
ments from  culls  rejected  by  railroad  inspectors  on  account  of  ex- 
cessive wMke, 

SWITCH  TIES 

Switch  ties  or  "crossings''  are  used  at  switches  or  "points,"  as 
ihe^  are  called  in  the  British  Isles,  to  support  4  or  6,  and  sometimes 
more,  rails.  The  usual  sizes  are  6  by  12  inches  and  7  bv  14  inches, 
10  to  18  feet  long,*rising  m  multiples  of  6  inches,  altliough  as  long  as 
30  feet  m^  occasionally  be  used.  They  are  generally  imported  from 
northern  Europe  in  12  by  12  inch  and  14  by  14  inch  hewn  blocks 
and  sawn  in  two  on  arrival.  In  addition  to  these  some  6  by  14  inch 
switch  ties  are  used  by  one  of  the  big  railroads.  In  placing  their 
orders  for  switch  ties  the  British  railroads  always  specify  the  quantity 
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of  mck  kngtli  to  be  fumislied,  i.  e.,  so  mucli  10  feet  fiiid  10  feet  6 
iiiclies,  etc.  During  tlie  summer  of  1927  tlie  market  price  for  Baltic 
fine  switcli-tie  HoAs  was  approximately  97b.  6d.  per  load,  c.  i.  f. 
lliiited  Kingdom.  Some  of  this  stock,  however,  is  either  sawn  southern 
ni&e  or  Douglas  fir,  the  larger'  siie  bemg  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain 
m  north  European  pine. 

The  following  specification  for  Baltic  pine  switch  ties  is  issued  by 
one  of  the  leading  British  railroads: 

1.  The  timbers  shall  be  of  giood,  sound,  well-grown  Baltic  redwood  (pine) 
timber,  straight  grained,  reasonably  free  from  sapwood,  frf»e  from  shakes,  large, 
loose,  and  unsound  knots,  dead  wood,  and  other  defects,  wane  being  allowed 
to  the  extent  hereinafter  specified.  ,  ^ 

2.  They  shall  be  12  by  6  inches,  14  by  6  inches,  16  by  6  inches,  or  IS  by  6 
inches,  section  in  lengthn  varying  from  9  feet  to  28  feet  as  required  by  the 
enflsneer. 

Tic  variation  in  the  length  of  any  piece  above  or  below  that  specified  must 
not  exceed  2  inches,  while  tbm  variatioo  fiom  the  specified  width  and  depth  must 
not  exceed  34  inch. 

Full  particulars  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  section  and  their  respective 
lengths  will  be  supplied  to  the  contractor  foiowing  the  acceptance  of  Ms  tender. 

S.  The  timben  shall  be  reasonably  free  from  boxed  hearts  and  have  square 
edgee  and  ends,  except  that  a  quantity,  not  exceeding  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
supplied,  may  have  wane  at  each  of  the  two  edges  of  one  of  the  wide  faces  to  an 
extent  not  exceeding  1  inch,  both  edges  of  the  opposite  face  being  square. 

omooK  worn,  jmmmm  mm 

Although  since  the  matter  was  raised  at  the  last  Iniperial  Con- 
feience  dtemative  bids  are  now  bein^:  asked  for  Baltic  pine  and 
British  Columbian  pine  (one  of  the  names  by  which  Douglas  fir  is 
known)  on  tenders  issued  by  the  British  railroads,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  former  will  be  replaced  to  any  great  extent  unless  there  is  a 
considerable  difference  in  price.  At  equal  or  even  3d.  per  tie  more 
it  is  considered  by  those  close  to  the  situation  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ties  used  will  continue  to  be  of  Baltic  pine.  However,  even  should  a 
greater  portion  of  this  business  be  placed  in  Douglas  fir  the  bulk  will 
probably  go  to  British  Columbia,  unless  materially  lower  prices 
from  the  IMted  States  makes  it  impossible  for  the  raikoad  companies 
to  ignore  tenders  for  stock  from  that  country. 

VFT  PEOP8  AND  MINING  TIMBBB 

As  a  large  coal-producing  country,  Great  Britain  imports  great 
quantities  of  pit  props,  which  may  be  either  pine  or  spruce,  both 
seOing  at  the  same  price,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  mining  industry, 
the  imports  being  governed  very  largely  by  the  activity  in  the  pits. 
Since  the  war  the  annual  production  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  has 
averaged  between  225,000,000  and  270,000,000  long  tons,  except  when 
reduced  by  strikes,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  takes  from  2  to  2>^  tons 
of  timber  and  pit  props,  largely  the  latter,  to  produce  100  tons  of  coal. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  imports  of 
pit  props,  in  loads  of  50  cubic  feet  each,  into  the.United  Kingdom, 
that  there  was  a  large  falling  off  in  imports  during  1926,  due  to  the 
coal  stoppage  in  Great  Britam  from  May  to  November  in  that  year. 
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Year 

QuanUty 

Value 

Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1913  

Loads 
3, 451, 328 
1,451,733 
2,003,937 
1, 296, 925 
2, 811, 876 

£4,445,066 
7,307,939 
9, 369, 122 

3,  224. 152 
5,  486, 308 

1923  

Loads 
3, 676, 120 
3,004,269 
2,503,447 
1,  fiSS,  919 

£7.679,764 
5,911,646 
4.594,554 
%  90%  886 

1919  

1924  

1920  

1925  

1921  

1922  

1926...  

I 

Note.— This  table  does  not  contain  imports  of  round  and  partly  sqiiarod  rainiiig  timber,  wliieli  ai« 
included  in  the  dassiflcatiou ' '  Bound  and  hewn  softwood." 


COUNTBIES  OF  ORIGIN 

France,  Finland,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Norway  are  the  principal 
countries  furnishing  pit  props,  those  from  France  being  used  almost 
entirely  in  the  South  Wales  district. 

Small  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  Newfoundland,  in  1925  a 
total  of  42,870  loads,  valued  at  £124,498  being  received.  Since  that 
time  they  have  practically  ceased,  the  wood  being  more  profitable  for 
pulping  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  country  of  origin  of  the  imports  of 
pit  props  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in  loads  of  50  cubic  feet,  during 
the  year  1925: 


Gooalryoforiiiin 

Qiiaatjty 

Value 

CouBtry  of  origin 

Quantity 

Value 

France    

Loads 

1,231,968 
533, 914 
284,093 
133,681 
9i769 
50,840 

£1,551,008 
1, 260, 870 
698,411 
332,786 
232,370 
106,705 

Latvia   

Loads 
48,411 
43,528 
42,870 
38^383 

112, 471 
106, 379 
124.498 
07.OS6 

Finland  

Germany   

Sweden  

Newfoundland  

Russia  

All  other  

Norway  

Total    

Estonia  

2,503,447 

4||  fi94. 554 

The  principal  reason  for  the  large  import  from  France  is  that  pit 
props  are  carried  as  return  cargo  by  vessels  that  have  taken  out 
British  coal  to  the  southern  French  ports.  There  being  no  other 
return  freights,  it  is  a  question  of  pit  props  or  ballast  so  that  a  very 
low  rate  of  freight  is  accepted.  Although  France  is  a  large  producer 
of  coal,  the  mines  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  southwestern  district,  which  supplies 
the  timber  that  furnishes  the  props.  It  is  therefore  cheaper  for  that 
section  of  France  to  use  imported  coal  transported  by  water  from 
Great  Britain  rather  than  pay  the  heavy  railroad  charges  on  that  pro- 
duced in  their  own  country. 

SPlCmCAIlONS  AND  UNTT  Or  SALE 

French  pit  props  are  usually  imported  ''unpeeled,"  i.  e.,  with  the 
bark  on,  and  sold  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ex  ship.  The  diameters  of  an 
ordinary  specification  are  as  follows:  6}^  feet,  4  to  8  inch  tops  (inside 
bark) ;  9  feet,  5  to  9  inch  tops  (inside  bark) ;  13  feet,  8  to  12  inch  tops 
(inside  bark). 

Pit  props  from  the  north  European  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
imported  "peeled" — i.  e.,  without  bark — and  may  be  obtained  in  any 
length  up  to  13  feet,  but  are  usually  7  and  8  feet,  2-inch  tops  and  up, 
but  4-inch  tops  and  up  are  most  general 
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Sales  from  Swdlm  and  Finland  are  effected  per  English  fathom 
6  by  6  by  6  feet  or  216  cubic  feet  when  sold  on  i .  o.  b.  loading  port 
terms,  but  c.  i.  f.  sales  are  invariably  on  the  Goteboig  scale  standard, 
while:  those  from  Russia,  NomaT,  the  Bdtic,  and  Qeimany  are'  all. 
sold  on  a  c.  i  f .  basis  per  English  fathom. 

In  addition  to  the  props,  a  small  quantity  of  round  unpeeled 
mining  timber  (an  average  speciication  usuafly  calling  for  10  feet 
anTil^  in  I«g4,  4  inchis  aidup  top  diameter)  and  some  partiy 
squared  timber  is  imprted  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  the 
former  being  sold  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  tape  measure,  '^Hoppua" 
qfstem,  and  the  latter  per  load  caliper  measure. 

MRHOnS  or  MlilSUBING 

In  computing  the  contents  of  pit-prop  caigoes  sold  per  English 
fathom  f .  o.  b.,  they  are  measured  at  the  port  of  loading,  while  those 
sold  c.  i.  f.  the  measuring  is  done  on  the  dock  or  wharf  at  the  port 
of  discharge.  Sometimes,  however,  space  is  not  available,  in  which 
event  the  piling  for  measurement  is  done  in  the  buyer's  yard. 

To  facilitate  the  calculation  of  Goteborg  scale  standard,  certain 
scales  have  been  compiled  from  actual  tests,  hence  the  term  Gote- 
borg scale  standard."  The  scales  give  the  top  diameter  of  the  piece, 
and  for  each  dimension  the  number  of  running  feet  required  to 
make  up  oil  itandard  of  wood  of  this  particular  diameter.  The 
procedure  of  the  measurers  is  to  measure  the  top  diameter  and  the 
length  of  the  wood,  multiply  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  divide  the  result  by  the  number  of  running  feet 
given  on  the  scale  under  the  diameter  in  question.  The  foiowing 
statement  gives  the  linear  feet  of  props  per  Ooteborg  standard  of  180 
cubic  feet: 


Top  diameter:  Linear  feet 

2  inches  3,580 

inches.  -  2,540 

3  inches    1,800 

33^  inches   1,  440 

4  inches   1, 116 

4H  inches     936 

5  inches   792 

inches  ,   648 


Linear  feet 
640 
468 
396 


Top  diameter — Continued 

6  inches  

6H  indbes  

7  inches  

7}/^  inches  

8  inches    288 

8|^  inches-  -   260 

9  inches   220 


In  computing  the  contents  of  "unpeeled  "  mining  timber,  "Hoppus 
igrstem,  me  measurement  is  taken  under  the  bark,  a  strip  being 
taken  off  in  the  middle  of  the  log  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  of  measurement  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dispute  in  the 
pit-prop  trade  and  as  a  result  it  is  now  customary  for  10  per  cent  of 
the  payment  made  by  buyers  to  be  held  by  the  bank  presenting  the 
documents  until  the  measurement  is  ascertained  by  the  Customs 
Fund  measurers,  such  measurement  being  accepted  by  both  sellers 
and  buyers. 

The  market  for  pit  props  constantly  iuctuates  and  varies  almost 
from  day  to  day.  However,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vidue  of  these 
and  also  mining  timber  on  the  Miarisat,  the  following  approximate 

prices  me  given.: 

PU  pmps. — Fwnch,  298.  6d.  to  30i.  per  ton  nf  2,240  pounds  ex  ship  South 
WaleS'  ports.  Pnlaiid  and.  Sweden,  639.  to  67s.  per  English  cubic  fathom  of 
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216  cubic  feet  f.  o.  b.;  102s.  6d.  to  107s.  6d.  per  Goteborg  scale  standard 
for  a  specification  consisting  of  4  inches  and  up  tops,  c.  i.  f.  east  coast  ports  for 
f.  o.  w.,  1928  shipment;  there  has  been  an  absolute  dearth  of  inquiry  for  2^  to 
S}4  iiich  tops,  and  as  low  as  80s.  per  Goteborg  scale  standard  has  been  accepted 
for  these.  Russia,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  117s.  6d.  to  120s.  per  piled  cubic  fathom 
for  a  specification  of  4  inches  and  up  tops  c.  i.  f.  Norwegian  prices  are  generally 
slightly  less  than  Swedish. 

Hound  mining  Umber. — 55s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  c.  i.  f.  east  coast  ports, 
tape  measure.  J 

Partly  square  timber. — 39s.  to  40s.  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet  C.  I.  f.  east  COast 
ports,  caUper  measure. 

DIMENSION  STOCK 

^  The  increased  cost  not  only  of  raw  material  but  also  of  transporta- 
tion and  handling  charges  and  conversion  since  the  war  has  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  the  purchase  of  dimension  stock  in  the  wood- 
consuming  industries,  particularly  those  operating  on  a  mass-pro- 
duction scale  in  Great  Britain.  While  no  statistics  are  available,  there 
is  no  doubt  tliat  imports  of  lumber  cut  to  rough  sizes  have  greatly 
Mcreased  during  the  past  few  years.  Strange  to  say,  the  automobile 
industry,  where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  dimension  idea  most 
fully  developedi  has  so  far  shown  little  interest  in  its  use. 

HABDWOODS 

^  Principal  species  and  uses. — ^By  far  the  largest  consumer  of  dimen- 
sion stock  is  the  furniture  industry,  the  majority  of  HI  imports  going 
to  it.  Oak  is  the  species  most  called  for  and  is  imported  from  the 
United  States,  CzechosloYakia,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  It  is  used 
principally  for  Ic^  of  chairs,  tables,  wardrobes,  and  dressing  tables. 
Beech,  from  contmental  Europe,  principally  Czechoslovakia,  is  used  for 
tlie  same  puriKises  in  less  expmsive  furniture  and  is  generally  stained 
to  resembl  ie  the  more  valuable  woods.  It  is  also  used  extensively  for 
garden  furniture,  deck  chairs,  and  camp  stools. 

For  many  years  hickory  dimension  nas  been  imported  from  the 
United  States  for  golf  shafts,  shunting  poles,  and  picker  sticks,  but 
the  demand  is  limited  and  any  considerable  increase  is  improbable. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  very  small  quantity  of  birch  squares  is 
imported  from  Finland  for  furniture  and  broom  handles,  but  the 
competition  from  lumber  and  logs  shipped  from  the  Canadian  Mari- 
time Provinces  has  reduced  the  sale  of  the  former  to  very  small 
proportions. 

Chief  complaints. — ^The  chief  complaints  made  against  American 
oak  dimension — the  item  most  capable  of  development — ^by  the 
import  trade  are  faulty  manufacture,  insufficient  seasoning,  and 
worms. 

The  matter  of  size  is  of  great  importance,  as  even  J^-inch  scant  wifl 
make  the  piece  of  no  value;  and  it  is  absolutely  essentidi  that  the  stock 
be  cut  full  enough  to  dry  out  to  the  exact  sizes  ordered.  There  is  no 
cutting  down  to  the  next  size  or  regrading  in  dimension  stock;  it  is 
«ither  a  perfect  piece  or  a  cull. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  dimension  is  the  iiybility  of  the  stock  to 
warp  and  twist  if  not  thoroughly  seasoned  before  shipment,  and 
ettber  warping  or  twisting  is  sufficient  to  make  the  piece  unusable. 
It  must  be  atraight  from  end  to  end  and  absolutely  iat. 
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During  ill©  sMiniiieF  of  1927  many  parcels  of  dimension  arrived  with 
worms  actively  at  work,  causing  heavy  claims  to  be  made  against  the 
shippers.  Not  only  is  the  damage  to  the  Imnber  itself  a  serious  mat- 
ter out  there  is  also  danger  of  these  pests  spreadinp  If  other  piles  in 
the  yard.  While  the  presence  of  worms  can  not  always  be  detected 
at  the  mill,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  by  oxijortei-s  interested  in 
dimension  business  to  examine  the  stock  before  shipment;  otherwise, 
should  worms  be  detected  on  arrival,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  whole 
parcel  may  be  rejected  on  the  dock  and  become  a  total  loss. 

Every  arrival  of  wormy  stock  from  the  United  States  is  a  boost  for 
central  European  lumber,  in  which  this  defect  is  unknown;  so  that 
while  the  individual  loss  on  account  of  allowances  may  be  great  the 
arrival  of  wormv  lumber  discredits  the  entire  American  dimension 
trade  in  the  British  mind. 

Fulwre  miMoek  ^ailtWLmerican  paHidpation. — According  to  figures 
issued  bv  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  there  was 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  1926  a  total  of  066,000  feet 
board  measure  of  hardwood  dimension  stock,  valued  at  194,325. 
These  eaniorts  consisted  largely  of  oak  and  hickory  squares  and  a 
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It  can  not  be  said  that  these  igures  are  satisfactory  in  view  of  the 
potentialities  of  this  market,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  American 
exporters  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  its  possibilities.  Several 
reasons  might  be  advanced  as  to  why  the  trade  in  dimension  stock 
with  the  United  Kingdom  has  not  advanced  more  rapidly,  but  pei-. 
haps  the  mam  reason  is  that  it  has  been  considered  by  many  manu- 
facturers merely  as  a  side  line  of  a  lumber  business  instead  of  a  sepa- 
rate branch.  The  dimension  trade  is  no  haphazard  business,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  attitude,  shipments  have  arrived  on  which  heavy  claims 
have  been  paid  and  the  shipper,  after  one  or  two  preliminary  orders, 
has  quit,  deciding  there  is  no  money  in  it.  He  is  right;  there  is  no 
money  in  dimension  business  conducted  in  that  manner,  and  the 
result  was  inevitable  from  the  start.  However,  there  are  others 
whose  experience  has  been  quite  different.  Such  firms  have  made  a 
speciality  of  dimension  business,  buyers  have  confidence  in  their  ship- 
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Ihat  a  premium  is  always  obtained  for  their  stock. 

With  the  advance  in  mass-productbn  methods,  the  use  of  dimensicm 
stock  by  the  eoDsiunin^mdustries  is  likely  to  grow,  and  careful  inquiries 
among  them  and  the  maport  trade  have  failed  to  reveal  any  objection 
to  it.  The  ext^t,  however,  to  which  the  United  States  will  partici- 
pate in  this  trade  is  largely  in  the  shippers'  own  hands;  and  while 
the  shipping  of  well  manufactured,  thoroughly  seasoned  stock  is 
essential,  that,  in  itself,  is  not  sufficient.  The  demand  for  dimension 
must  be  created  and  the  British  consuming  industries  educated  in  the 
advantages  of  using  it  by  means  of  literature  and  by  advertising  in 
the  trade  press,  and  the  efforts  of  exporters'  agents  must  be  supported 
to  the  fullest  extent.  If  this  is  done,  the  results  desired  are  sure  to 
follow  and  the  future  will  see  a  marked  increase  in  imports  of  hard- 
wood dimension  from  the  United  States. 

aOfTWOODS  'III 

According  to  statistics  American  exports  of  softwood  dimension 
stock  during  1926  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  977,000  feet, 
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valued  at  $53,536.  These,  however,  oonsisted  lai^ely  of  fioor  blocks 
(whieh  have  been  covered  in  the  section  on  flooring)  and  a  smdl 
amount  of  broom-handle  squares. 

The  British  market  for  softwood  dimension,  excluding  floor  blocks, 
is  comparatively  small,  being  practically  limited  to  broom-handle 
squares,  the  great  variety  of  lumber  sizes  imported  from  northern  and 
continental  Europe  filling  almost  every  need  of  tibe  consuming 
industries. 

Broom-handle  squares  must  be  straight  grained,  free  from  knots, 
curls,  twists  and  shakes,  thoroughly  dry,  and  full  to  size.  They 
are  imported  principally  in  pine  and  spruce  from  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  Norway.  The  usual  sizes  are  1  by  1  inch,  1 by  13^  inches, 
and  1 by  Ij^  inches,  in  lengths  of  48,  50  and  54  inches.  On  account 
of  the  expensive  containers  required  and  extra  freight  charges,  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  ship  turned  handles  so  far.  Broom-handle 
squares  are  imported  in  both  first  and  second  quaJities,  principally  the 
former,  the  market  value  during  the  late  summer  of  1927  being 
approximately  £22  15s.  per  standard,  c.  i.  f.,  for  the  first  and  £19 
15s.  for  the  second  quality.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
opportunity  for  America  to  participate  in  this  business,  which,  after 
all,  is  only  small.  Price  is  the  determining  factor  but  if  southern 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  squares  can  be  delivered  in  Great  Britain  as 
cheaply  as  the  north  European  product  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used  as  well. 

VENEERS 

Imported  veneers  are  largely  of  the  more  valuable  figured  woods, 
such  as  mahogany,  oak,  walnut,  and  bird's-eye  maple.  Some  okoum^ 
(gabon)  and  American  vellow  poplar  veneer  are  also  imported  and 
used  as  a  base  on  which  outer  veneers  of  the  decorative  woods  are 
laid. 

The  total  quantity,  however,  is  quite  small,  the  British  trade 
preferring  to  select  its  own  logs  and  have  the  veneer  made  in  lood 
factories. 

The  total  imports  of  veneer  and  panel  wood — i.  e.,  veneer  cut  to 
panel  sizes — during  1925,  amounted  to  2,478  loads  of  600  feet  board 
measure  valued  «t  £118,906,  the  principal  countries  fiirnisdiing  it 
being  as  shown  in  the  following  table  r 


Country 

Quantity 

Value 

Loads 
1,060 
614 
263 
167 
374 

£53,664 
30,836 
ll.g73 
6,956 
15,477 

United  States  

Germany....  

2.47B 

m,m 

Of  the  above  countries  the  imports  from  France  consist  principally 
of  walnut  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  okoum^;  while  from  the  United 
States  mahogany,  oak,  and  walnut  predominate.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  veneer  imports  from  the  United  States,  however,  consist 
of  stock  m^de  by  an  American  sewing-machine  company  at  their 
own  mills  for  use  in  their  British  branch  so  that  the  figures  do  not 
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pv©  a  correct  indication  of  the  market.  Imports  from  Germany 
cuMist  largely  of  oak,  toofether  with  small  quantities  of  mahoeanv 
and  okoiim^,  while  Austrian  veneei-s  consist  entirely  of  oak. 

m  tbe  moat  important  business  is  in  the  domestic  manufactured 
producfe  the  vanous  outlets  for  veneer  are  covered  in  the  section  on 
•'Wood-usmg  mdustnes"  under  the  title  '  Plywood  and  veneer." 

POUNG  BOAIBS 

buiirds  are  short  boards,  1 U  to  5  feet  lon^  and  6  to  0  inrhA« 
wMeTlli^  locally  froiA  double  wrad^^  ^  "  fl^^^ 
quality  of  pme  or  spruce.    They  are  used  for  shoring  the  sides  of 

!^?r!j^  ^^^i?  r^'^^y^  purpose  of  laying  sewers,  water 

or  gas  pipes,  and  telephone  cables. 

EOUIfllWOOB 

Moundwood,  usualy  the  upper  cuts  of  a  tree,  is  imported  in  the 
form  of  peeled  round,  logs  principally  from  the  White  Sea  district 
ISoth  pme  and  spruce  is  sold  but  contracts  are  usually  for  spruce 

"^"^1  specification 

for  roimdirood  is  7  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end  (a  smaU 
pereentage  of  6  and  6J^  mches  being  allowed)  by  7  to  10  feet  Ion? 
the  spruce  being  used  principally  for  resawing  into  box  lumber  where 
m  odoriess  wood  is  requured,  and  in  Scofland  for  herring  barrel 
staves,  while  the  pme  is  resawn  into  box  lumber  where  an  odorless 
wood  18  unnecessary.  Contracts  generaUy  specify  whether  the  stock 
IS  to  be  floated  or  unfloated,  the  latter  being  preferred  and  bringing  a 
slightly  higher  pnce  for  the  reason  that  ioated  timber  wil  not  m^e 
a  tight  barrel  stave. 

MTBS 

Plasterers'  laths  are  imported  in  large  quantities  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  demand  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  large 
incre^e  in  house  building  during  the  past  few  years.  Thev  are 
manufactured  from  pme  and  spruce,  mixed  indiscriminately  iii  the 
bundl^,  and  are  sold  in  first,  second,  and  unassorted  qualities. 
J«miand,  bweden,  and  Latvia  are  the  principal  countries  shipping 
laths  to  &e  Umted  Kingdom,  as  it  is  practically  the  only  outlet  for 
them,  and  consequently  there  is  considerable  competition  for  business 

Ihe  consumption  of  laths,  however,  has  been  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  increased  use  of  substitutes,  such  as  wall  board  which 
M  i>emg  iised  to  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  largely  stimulated 
by^the  shortage  of  plasterers.  b  j  t«u 

Laths  are  used  both  sawn  and  hand  split,  the  former  being  sold 
per  bundle  of  500  running  feet,  and  the  latter  per  bundle  of  360 
>^J}JJing  fe«t.    Most  of  them,  however,  are  sawn. 

The  usual  dimensions  of  laths  are  I by  A  inch,  1  by  M  inch,  and 
1  bjr  ly  inch  (the  most  popular  siae),  in  lengths  of  2}^,  3,  3K,  4, 
and  o  leet. 

Some  rived  or  hand-split  laths  are  made  out  of  speciaUy  selected 
wood  unported  m  half  or  part  round  billets  which  are  free  of  centers. 
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FIREWOOD  (SHORT  LENGTHS) 

*nie  development  of  foreign  markets  for  so-called  "firewood" 
ofifers  an^^^^M  example  of  what  the  lumber  manufacturers  in 
northern  Europe  have  done  toward  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
the  promotion  of  a  closer  utilization  of  their  raw  material. 

Firewood  is  not  purposely  manufactured  but  accumulates  from  the 
trimmings  and  defective  parts  cut  out  of  lumber  which,  if  not  removed, 
would  cause  it  to  fall  into  a  lower  grade.  This  cutting  is  done  as  the 
lumber  is  being  moved  from  the  pile,  where  it  has  been  seasoning, 
to  the  vessel  for  export.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  utilization 
of  this  material  is  a  direct  saving  of  what  might  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  which  loss  would  naturally  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
lumber  sold. 

SOUBCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Large  quantities  of  "firewood"  are  imported  into  Great  Britain 
from  Sweden  and  Finland  every  year,  principally  through  London 
and  east  coast  ports.  The  name,  however,  to-day  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer  and  is  a  carry-over  from  the  days  when  the  use  of  this  wood 
was  entirely  for  the  purpose  its  name  would  indicate.  With  the 
advance  in  its  value  that  has  taken  place  since  the  war  very  little  is 
imported  for  kindling  purposes  now,  but  the  old  name  is  still  used  in 
the  lumber  trade. 

SPEOIS,  GBilDES.  SIZIS.  AND  CSBS 

Firewood  may  be  either  of  pine  or  spruce  and  is  imported  in  two 
qualities  known  as  "first"  and  "second"  quality. 

First  quality  is  used  entirelv  for  box  making  and  cheap  kitehen 
furniture,  the  sizes  being  as  follows: 

Deal  and  batten  ends.— 2,  2}^,  3,  33^,  and  4  inches  by  6,  7,  7^^,  8,  9,  10, 
and  11  inches  and  wider;  1,        2,  2^,  3,  SH,  4,  4^,  5,  and  5H  feet  long. 

ScmUHna  uimI*.— Same  thicknesses  and  lengths  as  deal  and  batten  ends  by  4, 
43^,  5,  and  5M  mehm  wide.  Soiii»yinfi8  a  small  percentage  of  3-inch  widths  is 
included. 

Board  ends— I,  IM,  13^,  and  1%  inches  thick  by  6  to  11  inches  wide.  Same 
lengths  as  above. 

Flanehette  ends. — Same  thicknesses  and  lengths  as  board  ends  by  4,  43^,  5,  and 
5}4  inches  wide.   Sometimes  a  small  percentage  of  %  and  J4  inch  thick  is  included. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  pieces  as  short  as  1  foot  in 
lei^th  are  included  and  tliat  the  lengths  advance  in  multiples  of  6 
inmes.  Further,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lumber  from  which  these 
short  lengths  are  obtained  is  cut  to  the  half  inch  in  width  and  thick- 
ness for  deals,  battens,  and  scantlings,  and  the  half  inch  in  width  and 
the  quarter  inch  in  thickness  for  boards  and  planchettes,  which  is 
evidence  of  the  close  utilization  of  the  logs  practiced  by  sawmills  in 
the  country  of  origin.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  in  order  to  be  profit- 
able, shipments  should  contain  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
in  1-foot  lengths.  It  must  be  sound  and  have  one  square  edge.  The 
other  edge  may  have  wane  the  entire  length  but  not  over  1  inch  in 
width  on  pieces  6  inches  wide,  and  proportionately  on  wider  and 
narrower  stock.  Seasoning  checks,  as  long  as  they  do  not  go  through 
liie  piece,  and  sound  knots  are  not  considered  detects. 

The  sizes  of  second-ouality  firewood  are  the  same  as  for  first,  the 
dMemum  being  in  the  defects  allowed.  It  may  have  wane  the  entire 
length  on  both  edges  but  not  more  than  1  inch  in  width  on  each  edge 
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on  pieces  6  inches  wide,  and  proportionately  on  wider  or  narrower 
stock.  Knots  and  hard  rot  are  not  considered  defects.  A  small 
percentage  of  soft  rot  is  also  pennitted. 

The  increase  m  value  of  second-quality  firewood  has  to  a  great 
extent  prohibited  its  use  for  kindling,  for  which  purpose  it  was  origi- 
nally used,  and  httle  is  now  imported  as  compared  with  pre-war 
years.  N ot  all  unported,  however,  is  used  for  kindling,  but  the  lumber 
IS  carefully  sorted  and  pieces  suitable  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  boxes, 
such  as  those  used  in  the  packing  of  fresh  fish,  are  picked  out.  Again, 
a  special  trade  has  been  developed  for  pieces  1 J^'  and  1 3^  by  5  inches 
and  wider,  1^  to  5  feet  long  known  as  ''poling  boards,"  which  are 
selected  from  this  grade  and  used  for  shoring  the  sides  of  street 
excavations  for  sewers,  gas  pipes,  and  electric  cables. 

Such  lumber  as  is  used  for  kindling  is  sold  by  the  importer  to  the 
firewood  merchants,  who  not  infrequently  operate  a  small  box-makino- 
plwit  m  conjunction  with  their  firewood  business.  The  firewood 
ends  are  cut  into  S-inch  lengths,  split  into  narrow  widths,  and  tied 
Ml  bundles  of  IIM  mches  curcumference.  It  is  estimated  that  8,000 
Juiidles  of  Miese  dimensions  can  be  obtained  from  each  fathom  of 
hrewood.  The  present  selling  price  of  this  kindling  wood  is  approxi- 
mately 4s.  per  100  bundles  ex  yard,  or  6s.  delivered  at  the  retail  store, 
where  m  turn  it  is  resold  at  8s.,  or  if  in  smaH  quantities  at  IJ^d.  per 
bundle.  The  principal  retail  stores  handling  kindling  are  the  hard- 
ware and  the  grocery  stores. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  sale  and  also  the  manufacture  of  kindling 
wood  is  done  by  several  orphanage^  in  London  as  a  proiiable  means 
ot  keeping  their  boys  employed.  However,  most  of  the  kindling 
now  sold  m  Great  Britain  is  made  from  box  works  refuse,  discarded 
wooden  containers,  or  old  secondhand  lumber  obtained  from  buildings 
bemg  demolished.  * 

.raipos-r  sAus  n  .evhoto 

.fi^t  and  second  quality  firewood  is  sold  by  the  fathom  of 
Jl§  cubic  feet  (6  by  6  by  6  feet)  but,  in  actual  practice,  a  small  allow- 
ance IS  made  m  measuring  to  take  up  the  open  spaces  in  the  pile 

Furchases  are  made  direct  by  the  British  importer  from  the  exporter 
and  contracts  are  usually  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shipping  season 
about  October,  for  shipment  the  following  f.  o.  w.  (first  open  water)' 
which  18  usually  about  May  15  in  northern  Europe,  where  ice-bound 
harbors  wevent  exports  during  the  winter  months. 

Ihe  difficulty  in  handling  these  short  lengths  at  tune  of  loading  and 
also  in  dischargmg  them  m  any  sort  of  order  has  made  firewood 
undesirable  cargo  for  steamers,  so  that  shipments  are  made  ahnost 
exclusively  m  smaU  sailing  vessels.    These  have  a  capacity  of  160 

?/    lathonis,  the  usual  being  ibout  300  fathoms. 

Market  prices. --The  approximate  market  price  for  delivery  in  the 
spnng  of  1927  for  first-quality  deal  and  batten  ends  was  £6  per  fathom 
f.  o.  b  vessel,  to  which  must  be  added  £3  5s.  to  cover  ocean  freight 
to  a  United  Kingdom  port,  making  a  total  of  £9  5s.  cost  and  freight 
per  fa^iom     Scantlmg  and  board  ends  are  subject  to  a  reductionof 

JJ?^".;a  JTk        battens,  while  planchettes  get  an  additionul  10s. 
w>  15s.  off  the  scantlmg  and  board  price. 

Second  quality  is  mid  at  a  reduction  of  £2  per  fathom  under  fiisk 
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Short,  defective  lumber  similar  to  firewood  is  sent  to  the  boiler 
or  burner  in  many  American  sawmills,  but  the  example  of  what 
Sweden  and  Fudand  are  doing  in  turning  it  into  money  should  cause 
manufacturers  to  think  seriously. 

While  the  same  methods  as  are  ijsed  in  northern  Europe  may  not 
be  applicable  to  America,  the  exai^>le  of  what  these  countnes  have 
done  with  short  lengths  should  be  an  incentive  to  American  lumber 
manufacturers  to  seek  avenues  for  the  profitable  disposal  of  snnilar 
stock  which  now  is  largely  wasted. 

POLES 

Norway  and  Sweden  are  the  principal  countries  furnishing  the 
poles  to  the  United  Kingdom ;  in  addition,  small  quantities  are  sup- 
plied by  Russia  and  Finland. 

The  pole  market  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  divided  mto  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles,  ordinary  poles,  rickers,  boat  hooks,  and  hop 
poles,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named,  which  must  be  of 
pme  because  they  are  always  treated  before  being  used,  may  be 

either  of  pine  or  spruce.  .    i  i 

British  statistics  unfortimately  do  not  segregate  poles,  but  mclude 
them  under  the  general  classification  of  **hewn  softwood,"  so  that 
no  accurate  mformation  is  available  as  to  the  quantity  unportM 
each  year.  Except  for  a  small  quantitv  of  mming  tunber  (not  to  be 
confused  with  pit  props),  however,  little  of  the  wood  mcluded  under 
this  heading  is  "hewn,"  the  total  being  made  up  principally  of  poles 
and  "roundwood."  (For  mformation  regarding  the  latter,  see 
under  that  headmg  in  this  section.) 

TELEGBAPH  AND  TELEPHONE  POLES 

The  public  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in  the  United  Kingdoni 
are  Government  monopolies  and,  with  the  exception  of  small 
quantities  purchased  by  the  railroad  companies  who  operate  their 
own  telegraph  systems,  the  Government  is  the  only  buyer  of  poles 
for  these  purposes  in  this  market.  All  purchases  are  made  by  the 
Post  Office  Stores  Department,  a  copy  of  whose  form  or  tender  (which 
is  printed  in  Swedish  as  well  as  English)  is  as  follows: 

Post  Office  Stores  Department, 
17-19  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Sib:  You  are  invited  to  tender,  subject  to  the  "Conditions  of  contract" 
hereunto  annexed,  for  the  supply  during  next  summer  to  Ris  Britannic  Majesty  's 
Postmaster  General  of  the  red  fir  (pine)  telegraph  poles  described  in  the  schedule 
printed  on  page  —  hereof,  the  poles  to  be  deUvered  at  one  or  more  of  the  following 
places  as  may  be  directed  by  H.  B.  M.  Postmaster  General:  Christie's  Wharf, 
Chariton:  Grays:  Southampton;  Newport  (Mon.);  Fori;  Talbot;  Ellesmere  Port; 
Grimsby;  Hull;  Tyne  Dock  (River  Tyne);  Northumberland  Dock  (River  Tyne); 
Methil  (near  Leven,  Fifeshire,);  Grangemouth;  Belfast. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ^   ,  „ 

H.  Spabkiss,  Cordromr, 

NOTICE  TO  PERSONS  TENDERING 

1.  Tenders  are  to  be  deUvered  by  post  or  otherwise  not  later  than  under 

cover  marked  and  addressed  as  shown  on  the  inclosed  slip,  and  you  are  asked  to 
state,  in  the  space  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  date  by  which,  in  the  event  of 
your  receiving  an  order,  you  would  undertake  to  ship  the  poles.    This  form  is 

2.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  does  not  bind  himself  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender,  and  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  accept  any 
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part  irf  a  tender  but  no  person  would  lye  aslced  to  send  to  any  one  port  a  lesa 
miniber  of  poles  than  would  be  required  to  make  a  small  cargo 

2  of  t^r^hSiSr*  ^  ^""^  ^  ^"^^  "^^""^  numbers  are  shown  in  column 
4  If  a  person  tendering  does  not  dodre  to  tender  for  the  fuU  number  of  poles 
mentioned  in  the  schedule,  he  may  quote  prices  for  such  a  smaUer  numb£>  as 
would  suit  his  circumstances,  but  the  number  of  each  size  tendered  for  should 
^ways  be  m  equfa  proportion  to  the  liynber  shown  in  column  2  of  the  schedule. 
J?or  example:  If  it  is  desired  to  quote  mr  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
poles  shown  m  column  2  of  the  schedule,  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  every  size 

SL7ff  1  ^;jPP^®»  ^  l^^^"^  ^  inserted  in  column  6.   A  single  oaiio,  on 

the  same  bads,  may  be  tendered  for.  — v« 

fi.  The  prices  inserted  in  these  liedule  must  be  stated  as  "per  pole, "  as  speciied 
tiierein,  and  must  be  '  net.  r    »  i~ 

I*^f  w^l®*"  ^  ^^J^  person  who  has  not  already  supplied  His  Britannic 
M^esty  s  FoBteiaster  General  with  poles  must  be  preceded  or  accompanied  bv 
butt  sections,  2  inches  thick,  stamped  with  the  shipper's  mark,  from  not  less 
than  three  poles,  to  show  the  quality  of  timber  (^ered. 
7.  A  second  form  is  sent  in  order  that  the  person  tendering  may  retain  a  copy. 

person  tendering  may  desire  to  make  in  the 
^  iitHerwise,  sliould  be  made  only  by  means  of  a  letter 

ineloeed  with  the  tendur, 

niipsB  mm  TmtM&mM  mmm 

To  Hi8  Majesty's  PosrifAsraB  G»n»ra,Ii, 
By  the  Controller, 

Pmt  Office  Stores  Department, 

17-19  Bedford  Street,  London  W.  C.  2. 

\  — -  (hereinafter  styled  "the  contractor")  of  ...       il  tlie 

------  of  ...       hereby  offer  to  provide  and  deiver  the  telegraph  poles  oi  ii* 

of  thena  d^cnbed  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  in  the  respective  numbers 
^^"^  column  of  the  schedule,  which  may  on  your  behalf  be  ordered 
by  the  CJontroUer,  Post  Office  Stores  Department,  at  the  respective  prices  men- 
tioned in  the  said  schedule,  subject  in  aU  respects  to  the  terms  and  stipulations 
contained  in  the  conditions  of  contract  and  specification  liereunto  annexed, 
and  to  ship  the  poles  not  later  than  the  day  of  19-.,  to  any  one 

mZSTJ'^IS®  ^  ^'i!^^-  .^*^5fi*^^'"  Wharf.  Charlton;  Grays;  Southampton; 
Newport  (Mon);  Port  Talbot;  Ellesmere  Port;  Grimsby:  fiuU;  Tyne  Dock 
(River  Tyne);  Northumberiand  Dock  (River  Tyne):  MetM  (near  Leven,  Fife- 

holSng^Sd^uX''   '  ^  ^9^*'  ^P**®*^*  ^  ^  consent  to  this  tender, 

Signature  of  person  tendering.  _  

Address.'  .«   

Witness:  Dute — .JT'liS 

Signature'   

Address  ... 

Contract  No.  

On  behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Postmaster  General,  I  hereby  accept  the 

Sr.5r*&  Mff!Iw  }\  ^"P^i^      the  telegraph  poles  described  k  the  sixth 
Minn  off  the  schedule  .hereunto  annexed. 


1^.^^.  Cowlroller,  Poit  Offim^im*  i^tpwiifMSff^ 

' "   ,  192-  • 

coNBinoNs  m  comtbact 

1.  OiioWy .— The  poles  to  be  supplied  under  the  contract  shall  be  of  the  descrip- 
tion stated  in  the  tender  and  shall  conform  in  all  fespeets  to  the  spedfications 
pnnted  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  pages  hereof. 

2.  Mti«Wl^— The  poles  shaU  be  shipped  by  the  time  stated  in  the  tender,  and 
De  dehvered  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense;  and  he  shall  advise  the  receiv- 
ing contractor  by  post  when  the  steamer  commences  to  load  and  by  telegraph 
when  the  steamer  leaves  the  port  of  loading. 

Poles  for  the  ili  if  the  post  office  may  enter  the  ports  referred  to  on  payment 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  harbor  doek  and  pier  dues  ordinarily  payable  thereat  (other 
Wm  mml  toUa  and  payments  for  aerviees,  e.  g.,  towage,  eranagei  water,  light. 
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power,  labor,  etc.,  all  of  which  must  be  paid  in  full).  If  the  contractor  intends  to 
avail  himself  of  the  exemption  from  25  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  harbor,  dock,  and 
pier  dues,  application  for  certificates  of  such  exemption  must  be  made  to  the 
Post  Office  Stores  Department  at  the  time  of  advising  details  of  shipment. 

All  necessary  payments  in  respect  of  harbor,  dock,  and  pier  dues,  and  payment 
in  full  of  any  canal  tolls,  or  payments  for  services  shall  be  made  and  borne  by  the 
contractor  at  his  own  costs  and  charges. 

Where  a  consolidated  rate  is  charged,  inclusive  of  dues  and  other  charges,  the 
exemption  applies  only  to  the  portion  of  the  consolidated  rate  representing  dues, 
the  remainder  of  the  consolidated  rate  being  jpayable  in  full. 

3.  Inspection  and  cut  backs. — The  poles  will,  subject  to  the  proviso  to  this 
clause,  be  inspected  within  30  days  after  their  arrival  by  an  officer  (herein  called 
the  inspecting  officer)  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Postmaster  (^neral  and  such  poles  as  do  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspecting 
officer,  comply  with  the  specifications  may  be  rejected,  but  the  Postmaster 
General  may  at  the  cost  of  the  contractor  effect  the  following  reductions  in  the 
lengths  of  poles  sliipped :  (a)  Poles  shipped  as  36  feet  and  under  and  poles  shipped 
as  &  feet  and  over  which  exceed  their  proper  specification  lengths  by  more  than  3 
inches  and  6  inches,  respectively,  may  be  cut  back  to  their  proper  specification 
lengths;  (b)  poles  shipped  as  36  feet  and  under  and  poles  shipp^  as  40  feet  and 
over  wliich  fall  short  of  their  proper  specification  lengths  by  more  than  3  inches 
and  6  inches,  respectively,  may  be  cut  back  to  the  next  shorter  specification 
lengths;  (c)  any  pole  which  on  account  solely  of  defects  at  the  top  or  butt  is  not 
acceptable  at  the  length  under  which  it  is  shipped  may  be  cut  back  to  the  next 
shorter  specification  length  acceptable  to  the  Postmaster  General.  Provided 
always  that  if  the  inspection  of  any  500  poles  taken  consecutively  from  the  cargo 
shall  result  in  more  than  100  rejections,  the  Postmaster  General  may  then  or  any 
time  thereafter  discontinue  the  inspection  and  reject  the  entire  cargo  (except  the 
poles,  if  any.  already  accepted)  unless  the  contractor  shall  forthwith,  at  his  own 
expense,  sort  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  and  select  ther^rom  such  poles  as  the 
contractor  may  find  Ukely  to  be  accepted,  in  which  case  the  inspection  of  iAm  poles 
so  selected  shall  proceed. 

4.  Payment. — Payment  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  will 
be  made  within  21  days  after  the  acceptance  of  the  poles. 

6.  Termination  of  contract. — The  Postmaster  General  naay  at  any  time  by 
notice  in  writing  determine  the  contract,  as  from  the  date  of  service  of  such 
notice,  in  any  of  the  following  events  (that  is  to  say) :  (a)  If  the  contractor  shall 
commit  any  breach  of  the  contract;  or  (6)  if  the  contractor  shall  become  bankrupt 
or  have  a  receiving  order  or  order  for  the  administration  of  his  estate  made  against 
him,  or  shall  take  any  proceedings  for  Hquidation  or  composition  under  any  of  the 
bankruptcy  acts  for  the  time  being  in  force,  or  make  any  conveyance  or  assignment 
of  effects  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  or  if  (in  Scotland)  the  contractor  shall 
become  insolvent  or  notour  bankrupt,  or  if  any  application  be  made  under  the 
present  or  any  future  bankruptcy  acts  for  sequestration  of  the  contractor's  estate 
or  if  any  application  be  made  by  the  contractor  or  any  of  his  creditors  for  cessio 
bonorum  or  a  trust  deed  be  granted  by  the  contractor  for  behoof  of  creditors,  or 
if  the  contractors,  being  a  company,  shall  pass  a  resolution  for  or  the  court  shall 
make  an  order  for  the  liquidation  of  its  affairs,  or  if  a  receiver  for  debenture 
holders  shall  have  been  appointed  or  circumstances  shall  have  arisen  which 
entitled  the  court  or  debenture  holders  to  appoint  a  receiver.  Provided  always 
that  such  determination  as  aforesaid  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  any  right  of 
action  or  remedy  which  shall  have  accrued,  or  shall  thereafter  accrue,  to  the 
Postmaster  General  under  the  contract. 

6.  Bribery. — Any  bribe,  commission,  gift,  loan,  or  advantage  given,  promised, 
or  offered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  or  any  agent  or  servant  of  the  con- 
tractor, in  relation  to  the  obtaining  or  to  the  execution  of  this  or  any  other  con- 
tract for  His  Majesty's  service,  or  given,  promised,  or  offered  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  contractor  or  any  agent  or  servant  of  the  contractor,  to  any  officer  or  person 
in  the  service  or  employ  of  the  Crown,  who  shall  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  execution  of  any  such  contract,  shall  subject  the  contractor  to  cancellation 
of  all  contracts  which  the  contractor  may  hold  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and 
also  to  payment  of  any  loss  resulting  from  any  such  cancellation.  Any  question 
or  dispute  as  to  a  breach  of  this  condition,  or  the  sums  to  be  paid,  shaU  be  settled 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  such  manner  and  on  such  evidence  or  information 
as  he  thinks  fit,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
provisions  of  the  prevention  of  corruption  act,  1906,  whereby  corrupt  transactions 
with  agents  are  made  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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7.  Notices  to  contractor. — Any  notice,  demand,  re(|uirement,  direction,  or  com" 
miuiication  may  Ixi  given  or  made  to  tlie  contractor  by  being  sent  by  registered 
poBt  letter  addressed  to  the  contractor  at  Mb  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode 
or  busiBws,  or  (in  the  ease  of  a  company)  at  the  registered  office  of  the  uontractor, 
or  by  being  left  for  the  contractor  there. 

8.  Arbitration. — In  tlie  event  of  any  poles  delivered  by  tlie  contractor  being 
rejected  as  aforesaid,  whereby  the  contractor  may  consider  himself  aggrieved, 
a  reexamination  of  such  poles  by  an  independent  person  or  persons,  to  be  mutuaUy 
agreed  upon  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  and  the  contractor, 
shall  be  allowed  on  application  to  the  secretary,  or  the  second  secretary,  of  the 
British  Post  Office,  and  the  party  against  whom  the  final  decision  is  given  shall 
pay  the  entire  expenses  of  the  arbitration. 

9.  MefnherM  d  Patiiament. — No  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  henetit  to  arise  there- 
from.   (See  House  of  Commons  (disqualification)  acts,  178:^  and  1801.) 

SPBClFICATION  OF  TBli£ORAPH  POLES 

Description. — Swedish,  Norwegian,  Hnnish,  or  Russian  red  fir  (PffiM«  s^lvestris), 
sound,  hard  grown  (i.  e.,  well  hearted  and  with  the  annular  rings  closely  pitched), 
straight,  free  from  large  or  dead  knots,  especially  knots  forming  a  complete  ring, 
and  from  other  defects,  and  to  have  the  outer  and  under  bark  completely  removed. 

To  have  been  felled  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  in  no  case  earler  than  November 
1,  1926,  or  later  than  March  1,  1927. 

Each  jjole  to  contain  the  natural  butt  of  the  tree — i.  e.,  to  be  sawn  off  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible — and  no  timber  whatever  to  be  removed  at  the  butt 
end,  or  trimmed  or  cut  away  from  the  butt  end,  so  as  to  reduce  its  natural  size, 
but  this  end  to  be  sawn  to  give  a  flat  section. 

Dimensions  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  table. 

Mode  of  delivery. — All  poles  to  be  delivered  carriage  free  either — 

(a)  Upon  the  wharf  of  the  creosoten;  or 

(b)  Upon  some  other  wiunfi  :ll  m  'directed  by  the  Postmaster  General;  or 

(c)  Stowed  into  lighters  provided  by  the  creosoters,  if  it  be  impossible  for  the 
vessel  to  come  alongside  their  wharf;  or 

(d)  Loaded  into  railway  tracks  provided  by  the  oreosoters  at  the  place  of 
deivery,  if  the  creosoting  works  are  not  accessible  by  water  carriage:  or 

(e)  £(Wded  into  wagom  or  timber  earriages  provided  by  the  cre^ters  at  the 
place  of  delivery. 

If  the  poles  have  to  be  floated  or  immersed  in  water  after  leaving  the  vessel 
in  which  they  are'  imported  they  shall  not  remain  so  immersed  longer  than  seven 
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M  feet  

26  feet... - 

28  feet  

30 feet..  . 
32fBet... 
34  feet.... 

36  feet  

Wfeet... 

45  feet  

50  feet.... 

fiGNBtr  •  

(10  feet--  

65  feet.. 
70  feet.- 

Tfi  feet  

80  feet  

iSfeei.... 


SiiflsoeUglitpoleB 


Diameter  at  top 


Mini- 
'iBtini 


Indies 
i 
S 
& 
B 
6 
S 
& 
5 
S 
5 
5 
5 


Maxi- 
nttim 


Mini- 
mum di- 
ameter 
at  5  feet 

fran 
Imtt  eii4 


Sices  of  medium  poles 


Diameter  at  top 


Minir 
mum 


Maxi- 


Mini- 
mum di- 
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ORDINABY  POLES,  BICKERS.  BOAT  HOOKS,  AND  HOP  POLES 

In  addition  to  tliose  used  for  telegraph  and  telephone  purposes 
large  numbers  of  otlier  poles  are  imported  and  are  known  in  the  trad© 
as  poles,  rickers,  boat  hooks,  and  hop  poles. 

Ordinary  poles  are  used  principally  for  temporary  scaffolding  on 
buildings  under  construction  and  in  shipyards.  It  is  a  curious  sight 
to  see,  even  on  small  buildings  in  course  of  erection,  the  most  elaborate 
scaffolding  of  poles  erected  to  support  staging  on  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Other  uses  are  for  flagstaffs  and  ladder  making,  those 
used  for  the  latter  purpose  being  specially  selected  for  straightness 
of  grain,  taper,  and  freedom  from  knots. 


Fm.  24.—81iib(»ito  wBoMsMMg  used  in  awitRUStioii  wurlE 

In  addition  to  these  purposes,  specially  selected  spruce  poles  are 
used  for  yacht  masts.  According  to  one  of  the  leading  yacht  builders 
in  Great  Britain,  no  other  species  has  been  foimd  its  superior  for 
this  purpose. 

Rickers  are  small  poles  used  principally  for  wireless  aerials  and 
flagstafl's  on  buildings.  The  use  for  boat  hooks  is  obvious,  while  hop 
poles  are  short  poles  on  which  the  vines  are  trained. 

The  principal  ports  of  shipment  for  all  of  these  are  Oslo,  in  Norway, 
and  Goteborg,  in  Sweden,  but  some  are  also  shipped  from  other 
Swedish  ports,  such  as  Norrkoping,  Stockholm,  anil  iiotnosand,  and 
also  from  Finland  and  Russia. 

Qualities. — Norwegian  stock  is  preferred  because  poles  from  that 
country  are  graded  as  prime  fresh  straight,  and  second  quality,  while 
only  one  qu^ty  is  shipped  by  the  other  producing  countries.  Very 
few  of  the  second  quality,  however,  come  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  great  majority  being  prime,  so  that  it  is  natural  they  should  be 
better  than  those  from  Sweden  and  the  other  countries  where  only 
one  grade  is  shipped.  A  peculiarity  of  Oslo  poles  is  that  they  are 
always  shipped  peeled  at  the  butt  end  for  about  9  iliilfis,  while  all 
others  have  the  bark  left  on  for  the  entire  length. 


JIJCi.l!j   J>£iA..110mjL    Jj'UJI&'tlJil.K   nil  An  Jk.  Jif  X 


7.  A^itficfs  to  contractor. — Any  notice,  dcniand,  I'lMinircnuMit,  flirection,  or  com- 
iiHiiiifiitiini  iiiiiv  l)t;  given  or  nmde  to  the  eontruetor  l)y  being  sent  registered 
post  letter  ^ldd^t^88ed  to  the  contractor  at  his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode 
or  Ix  jsiness,  or  (in  tlie  case  of  a  company)  at  the  registered  office  of  the  contractor, 
or  by  being  left  for  the  eontnictor  there. 

8.  Arbitration. — In  the  event  of  any  poles  delivered  by  the  contrnctor  being 
rejected  as  aforesiiid,  w  lu'reby  tlie  contractor  may  consider  himself  aggrieved, 
a  reexamination  of  such  }>oles  l)y  an  indeix?ndeiit  person  or  persons,  to  be  mutually 
agreed  ui>on  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Postmaster  General  and  tlie  contractor, 
sliall  Ix;  allowed  on  application  to  the  secretary,  or  tlie  second  secretary,  of  the 
British  Post  Office,  and  the  party  against  whom  the  hnal  decision  is  given  shall 
pay  tlie  entire  expenses  of  the  arbitration. 

1.  Members  of  Parliament. — No  Member  of  the  House  of  Commoii^^i^  l>e 
Jidniitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  l)encfit  to  arise  there- 
from.    (See  House  of  Commons  (disqualiiieation)  acts,  1782  and  1801.) 

8PKCIFICATIOH  OF  TBLSOBAPS  POLES 

Ekscrifditm. — Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  or  Russian  red  fir  (Pinus  syhegtris)f 
sound,  hard  grown  (i.  e.,  well  hearted  and  with  the  annular  rings  clos(^ly  |)itc}ied), 
straight,  free  from  large  or  dead  knots,  especially  knots  forming  a  complete  ring, 
and  from  other  defects,  and  to  have  the  outer  and  under  bark  completely  removed. 

To  have  lieen  feUed  when  the  sap  is  down,  and  in  no  case  earkr  tlmn'Noveinber 
1,  1926,  or  later  than  March  1,  1927. 

Each  pole  to  contain  tlie  natural  butt  of  the  tree — i.  e.,  to  be  sawn  off  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  i>ossil)le — and  no  timber  whatever  to  be  removed  at  the  butt 
end,  or  trimmed  or  cut  away  from  the  butt  end,  so  as  to  reduce  its  natural  size, 
but  this  end  to  be  sawn  to  give  a  flat  section. 

Dimensions  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  subjoined  table. 

Mode  of  delivery. — All  poles  to  be  delivered  carriage  free  either — 

(a)  Upon  the  wharf  of  the  creoeoters;  or 

(fe)  Upon  some  other  wharf,  if  so  directed  by  the  Postmaster  General;  or 

{c)  Sto\\  (Ml  into  lighters  provided  by  the  creosoters,  if  it  be  impossible  for  the 
vessel  to  come  alongside  their  wharf;  or 

{i)  Loaded  into  railway  trucks  provided  by  tlie  creosotcrs  at  the  place  of 
delivery,  if  the  creosoting  works  are  not  accessible  by  water  carriage;  or 

(f)  tioaded  into  wagons  or  timber  earriages  provided  by  the  creoeoters  at  the 
place  of  delivery. 

If  the  iK)les  have  to  be  floated  or  immersed  in  water  after  leaving  the  vessel 
in  which  they  are  im]x>rted  they  shall  not  remain  so  immersed  longer  than  seven 
days. 
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ORDINARY  POLES,  RICKERS.  BOAT  HOOKS,  AND  HOP  POLES 

In  addition  to  those  used  for  telegraph  and  telephone  purposes 
large  nuiiibers  of  other  poles  are  imported  and  are  known  in  the  trade 
as  poles,  rickers,  boat  hooks,  and  hop  poles. 

Ordinary  poles  are  used  principally  for  temporary  scaffolding  on 
buildings  under  construction  and  in  shipyards.  It  is  a  curious  sight 
to  see,  even  on  small  buEdings  in  course  of  erection,  the  most  elaborate 
scaffolding  of  poles  erected  to  support  staging  on  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Other  uses  are  for  flagstaffs  and  ladder  making,  those 
used  for  the  latter  purpose  being  specially  selected  for  straightness 
of  grain,  taper,  and  freedom  from  knots. 


Fig.  M.~llaborate  scaffolding  used  in  oonstraction  work 


In  addition  to  these  purposes,  specially  selected  spruce  poles  are 
used  for  yacht  masts.  According  to  one  of  the  leading  yacht  builders 
in  Great  Britain,  no  other  species  has  been  found  its  superior  for 
this  purpose. 

Kickers  aro  small  poles  used  principally  for  wireless  aerials  and 
flagstafYs  on  buildings.  The  use  for  boat  hooks  is  obvious,  while  hop 
poles  are  short  poles  on  which  the  vines  are  trained. 

The  principal  ports  of  shipment  for  all  of  these  are  Oslo,  in  Norway, 
and  Goteborg,  in  Sweden,  but  some  are  also  shipped  from  other 
Swedish  ports,  such  as  Norrkoping,  Stockhohn,  and  Hernosand,  and 
also  from  Finland  and  Russia. 

Qualities. — Norwegian  stock  is  preferred  because  poles  from  that 
country  are  graded  as  prime  fresh  straight,  and  second  quality,  while 
only  one  quality  is  shipped  by  the  other  producing  countries.  Very 
few  of  the  second  quality,  however,  come  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  great  majority  being  prime,  so  that  it  is  natural  they  should  be 
better  than  those  from  Sweden  and  the  other  countries  where  only 
one  grade  is  shipped.  A  peculiarity  of  Oslo  poles  is  that  thejr  are 
always  shipped  peeled  at  the  butt  end  for  about  9  inches,  while  all 
others  have  &e  bark  left  on  for  the  entire  length. 
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SPBC'IVICiAI'IOlfS  AH'D'  PKtOSS 


Ordinftiy  poles,  riekers,  boat  hooks,  and  hop  poles  may  b©  either 
pine  or  spruce,  and  the  following  sizes  are  imported,  me  market 
▼alue  c.  1.  f.  any  regular  United  Kingdom  port  for  prime  Oslo 
stock  during  the  spring  of  1927  being  as  indicated. 

Pdes. — The  sizes  and  prices  of  poles  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


tto4  Indiet 

Do  

Do  

Do  

4totiiiclM0. 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

D©'  

Do  
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Dn.  - — 
DO'  
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24  and  up,  36  to  28  average 

26  to  26   

26  to  28  

24  to  30   

24  to  30   

26  to  27  average,  24  to  38... 
31  and  npy  81  to  Mavonigi. 

28  to  42.  

31  to  33.  

32  
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IJid.  per  linear  foot, 
l^d.  per  linear  foot. 
IHd.  per  linear  foot. 
Do. 

IHA.  per  linear  foot. 
2kd.  per  linear  foot. 

jJO. 

Do. 

2}id.  per  linear  foot. 

Do. 
7s.  3d.  each. 
2Hd.  per  linear  foot. 
2Ad.  per  linear  foot. 
Os.  6d.  each. 
2Sid.  per  linear  foot. 
99|d.  per  linear  foot. 
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Riclcers.—Genersllj  speaking  rickers  are  shipped  in  the  foUowmg 
sizes,  no  middle  diameter  being  required  as  in  poles:  18  to  21  feet 
long,  2-nich  top  diameter,  Is.  9d.  each;  22  feet  long,  2-inch  top  diam- 
eter, 2s.  4d.  each;  28  feet  long,  2-inch  top  diameter,  3s.  2d.  each; 
22  feet  long,  23^-inch  top  diameter,  3s.  4d.  each;  28  feet  long,  23^ 
inch  top  diameter,  5s.  6d.  each. 

Boat  hooks. — These  are  shipped  12  to  15  feet  long,  1-inch  top 
diameter,  and  16  to  19  feet,  1  to  Ij^  inch  top  diameter,  and  were 
Talued  at  M.  and  Is.  each,  respectively,  c.  i.  f. 

H&p  pdes, — ^Thes©  are  9  to  11  feet  in  length  by  1-inch  top  diameter, 
mid  sold  at  53#.  each,  c.  i.  f. 

Large  quantities  of  slating  and  tile  battens  are  used  annually  in 
the  LFnited  Kingdom  for  house  construction.  These  battens  are 
small  pieces  of  lumber  upon  which  the  slates  or  tiles  are  fastened. 
They  are  imported  principally  from  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway, 
and  are  of  both  pine  and  spruce.  Sometimes  they  are  sold  in  mixed 
species,  whOe  at  others  each  is  sold  separately. 

Two  qualities  only  are  sold  unsorted  (first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth)  and  fifth,  in  the  following  sizes:  3  by  ^  inch,  3  by  ^  inch, 
2}4  by  H  inch,  2}4  by  ^  inch,  2  by  1  inch,  2  by  %  inch,  2  by  ^  inch, 
IJi  by  H  inch,  1%  by  fi  inch,  l}4  by  1  inch,  1}4  by  %  inch,  1}4  by 
%  inch,  IK  by  M  inch,  1)4  by  ^  mch,  1  by  1  inch,  1  by  inch, 
1  by  5^  inch. 

Of  these  the  2,  1J4,  IJi,  and  1  inch  are  in  most  demand.  The 
Imglihs  are  the  iMtme  as  Imnher,  9  feet  and  longer,  with  ends  6  to 
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8  feet,  sometimes  5  to  8  feet,  which  sell  at  two-thirds  the  price  of 
regular  lengths.  During  the  early  summer  of  1927  the  market  price 
for  this  stock  was  £15  10s.  per  standard  c.  i.  f.  London  or  regular 
east  coast  port. 

SHINGLES 

A  shingled  house  is  practically  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
although  on  several  occasions  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  a 
market  for  western  red  cedar  shingles,  little  progress  has  been  made 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will  take  the  place  in  Great  Britain 
of  slate  and  tile,  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  homes  are 
roofed.  Occasionally  an  American  resident  may  ask  that  a  shingled 
roof  be  put  on  his  home,  but  these  instances  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
unique. 

The  only  possible  outlet  would  seem  to  be  for  the  roofs  of  small 
ornamental  summer  houses,  frequently  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the 
better  class,  but  even  for  these  straw  thatch  is  preferred,  although 
even  here  the  question  of  obtaining  help  with  the  necessary  skill 
in  laying  is  a  serious  handicap.  If  the  other  obstacles  could  be 
overcome,  it  is  doubtful  whether  municipal  regulations  would  permit 
the  use  of  shingles  in  many  communities  on  account  of  the  alleged 
fire  hazard,  so  that,  apart  from  summer  houses,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  any  demand  being  developed. 

While  advertising  in  architects',  building,  and  other  journals 
catering  to  the  "home  beautiful"  might  be  of  value,  it  is,  taking 
all  factors  into  consideration,  doubtful  if  more  than  small  quantities 
of  shmgles  will  ever  be  sold  in  Great  Britain. 
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lltlllJIIilli  ANP  CIlNSlRUCTIIIN 

Although  wood  enters  into  house  cxinstruction  only  to  a  very 
nsiill  axtent  in  Great  Bri.tain,  the  buEdinj^  and  construction  industry 
is  by  far  the  greatest  wood-consuming  industry.  Pine  and  spruce 
from  northern,  eastern,  and  central  Europe  are  the  principal  woods 
used  and,  to  a  small  extent,  spruce  from  Canada. 

For  many  centuries  brick  has  been  the  favorite  building  material, 
and  although  the  era  of  steel  and  concrete  is  replacing  it  for  heavy 
construction  work  and  large  buildings,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will 
be  supplanted  for  ordinary  residences. 

American  woods  enter  very  little  into  building  and  construe  lion 
work  except  where  large  sizes  and  long  lengths  are  required,  in  which 
event  southern  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are  used. 

F\Mo  I  W  JkiC  titf ''Poin  ts  BllUK  I  Alxli 

The  end  of  the  war  found  a  great  shortage  of  houses  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  caused  by  the  complete  cessation  of  building  during  the 
four  years  that  it  lasted.  It  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  overtaking  the  arrears  through  firivate  enterprise,  so 
m  order  to  stimulate  the  building  of  houses,  primarily  those  for  the 
wage-earning  classes,  Parliament,  in  1919,  provided  that  subsidies 
for  this  service  might  be  given  both  to  municipal  authorities  and 
to  private  builders. 

Government  sub.sidy. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  housing  act, 
1923,  and  the  housing  (financial  provisions)  act,  1924,  the  ordinary 
rates  of  subsidy  in  respect  of  qualified  houses  were  as  follows: 

£6  per  house  per  anmim  for  20  years  in  respect  of  houses  not  subject  to  special 
conditions  as  to  rents,  etc. 

£9  per  house  per  annum  for  40  years  for  houses  subject  to  special  conditions 
and  situated  in  a  nonagriciilttiral  district. 

£12  IDs.  per  annum  per  house  for  40  years  for  houses  subject  to  the  special 
conditions  and  situated  in  an  agricultural  district  as  defined  by  the  act. 

According  to  the  act,  however,  the  rates  of  subsidy  were  fixed 
for  houses  built  during  the  first  two  years  only.  After  October, 
1926,  and  each  two-year  period  thereafter,  the  position  was  to  be 
reviewed;  and  if,  after  consultation  with  local  authorities,  the  cost  of 
building  and  other  conditions  warranted,  the  subsidy  for  houses 
built  during  the  next  two-year  period  would  be  reduced.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  provision,  on  October  1,  1927,  the  subsidy  was  reduced 
by  £2  in  the  £6  for  20  years  given  under  the  1923  schemes  and  by 
£l  10s.  a  year  in  the  £9  given  for  40  years  under  the  1924  scheme. 
Taking  the*  value  of  the  reduction  in  each  case  it  equals  a  capitalized 
value  of  £25  per  house. 

Since  the  war  nearly  £54,000,000  have  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  subsidies  for  housing  purposes,  and  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1928,  subsidies  of  i9,340,000  are  providecf  for  in  the 
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estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  department  under  whose 
jurisdiction  housing  comes.  ... 

In  addition  to  the  Government  subsidy  the  municipal  authorities 
have  contributed  toward  the  cost  of  building,  in  some  cases  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  that  given  by  the  Government. 

Number  oj  houses  huili. — In  the  five  years  before  the  war  the 
average  increase  in  the  number  of  houses  built  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  61,000,  while  since  1919  the  number  completed  during  each 
year  ending  March  31,  both  with  and  without  State  assistance, 
have  been  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


With 
State  as- 
sistance 

Without 
State  as- 
sistance 

Total 

With 

State  as- 
sistance 

Without 

State  as- 
sistance 

Total 

1920  

715 
28,549 
101,071 
67,863 
18,664 

-1  53,800 
67,646 

251,968 

86,210 

im...i  

67,669 
106,987 
153, 779 

69,220 
66,439 
63,850 

136,889 
173,426 
217, 629 

1921  

1926  

1922  

1927  

1923  

1924  

Total  

646,287 

320,855 

866,142 

1  Separate  figures  are  not  avaUable  for  the  years  1920-1923,  and  the  number  is  based  partly  on  an  estimate. 
In  Sep^her,  1927,  it  was  officially  stated  that,  althouf  h  returns  were  not  yet  at  hand,  it  could  reasonably 
lie  assumed  that  1,000.000  new  houses  had  been  built  staioe  the  armistfoe. 

Cost  of  subsidy  houses—The  following  table  shows  the  average 
prices  of  houses  included  in  contracts  let  by  or  in  direct  labor  schemes 
of  municipal  authorities  during  three  recent  years: 


Period 


IflMS,  quarter  ended— 

line*  1924  

Sepleinber,  1924  

December,  1924  

March,  1925  

1925-26,  qujirter  ended— 

June,  1925.  

SepU'Uit)er,  1925  

December,  1925  

March,  1926  

1026-27,  quarter  ended— 

June,  1926   

September,  1926  

De(jBmber,  1926  

Mardi,  1927  . 


Nonpar- 

lor 
houses  1 


Parlor 
houses 


£413 

£461 

424 

497 

441 

507 

438 

401 

489 

491 

443 

504 

AAA 

497 

442 

402 

435 

407 

443 

SOI 

513 

425 

490 

'  1 A  nonparlor  type  of  house  oonsistf  of  dining  room  and  3  bedrooms,  while  a  parlor  type  has  a  dining  room 
parlor,  and  3  bedrooms. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Government  in  March  reducing  the 
subsidy  by  an  average  of  £25  a  house  on  capitalized  value  as  from 
October  1,  1927,  there  had  been,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Health, 
a  reduction  of  £36  in  the  cost  of  a  parlor  type  and  of  £37  in  the  cost 
of  a  nonparlor  type  of  house  by  October,  1927. 

Other  dwelling  houses. — Apart  from  the  houses  built  with  State 
and  municipal  assistance,  the  principal  call  has  been  largely  for  better- 
class  homes  selling  for  about  £1,500;  but  this  demand  has  largely 
been  met,  and  a  cheaper  house,  selling  for  not  exceeding  £1,000,  is 
required.  The  same  kinds  of  lumber  are  used  in  these  as  in  the 
subsidy  houses,  only  of  a  better  quality. 
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Maiermls  used.—Lumh^v  enters  very  little  into  the  oonstniction 
of  dwelling  houses  in  the  United  Kingdom,  most  of  them  being  either 
brick,  plain  or  stucco,  or  concrete.  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  with  wood  and  steel  houses,  but  these  are  largely  temporaiy 
expedients  to  meet  the  housing  emergency. 

Tile  is  the  favorite  roofing,  having  practically  superseded  slate, 
llie  use  of  it  having  been  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  garden 
citr  movement. 

Nortliem,  eastern,  and  central  European  spruce  and  pine,  and 
Canaiian  spruce,  are  all  used  in  building  construction,  the  quality 
depeiiding  nppn  the  type  of  house  to  be  buBt,  the  principal  parts 
and  mm  used  being  as  follows: 

Gimmd  fim^,-^3o^  inches;  plates,  2  by  4  inches  (in  best  construction 

pialesaie  ereoeoted);  flooring,  1  by  6. 

First  Jhor. — Joists,  2  by  7  inches  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  2  by  6  inchee;  plates, 
3  bjr  4  inches;  flooring,  1  by  6  inches  and  sometimes  K  bv  6  inches. 

Imlm;  niige,  IM  by  7  ineliee;  hips,  iH  by  9  inches. 

In  order  to  take  the  tiles  the  rafters  are  covered  either  with  ^  or 

1  by  4-incb  featberedge  boards.  In  the  better  class  of  house  the  slat- 
ing and  tie  battens  are  laid  on  a  Ji-inch  boarded  roof  covered  with 
feR,  wbfle  in  the  'cbeaper  ones  tb©  battens  are  liii'iiilily  on  the  bare 
laflers. 

Tie  walls  are  generally  of  plaster  on  sawn  lath,  the  most  popular 
8116  hmmg  1  by  A  iacb,  but  the  shortage  of  plasterers  has  caused  a 
considerable  mcrease  in  the  use  of  wallboard  during  the  past  few  years. 

Most  floors  are  of  Swedish  or  Norwegian  softwoods,  1  by  6  inches 
bemg  naost  in  demand  for  this  purpose.  Strange  to  say,  square-edged 
lumber  is  lai^ely  used  for  flooring,  only  hardwood  or  flooring  of  south- 
ern pme  and  Douglas  fir  being  tongue  and  groove. 

The  average  subsidized  house  requires  about  9  doors,  7  interior  and 

2  extenor.  Douglas  fir  doors  from  the  United  States  are  most  popular, 
followed,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  pine  from  Sweden. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  brick,  concrete,  and  stucco  houses, 
some  of  wood  and  also  of  steel  have  been  built  under  municipal  hous- 
ing schemes,  the  latter  principally  in  Scotland.  These,  however,  were 
largely  approved  by  the  authorities  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
building  labor,  but  by  1927  this  shortage  had  been  met,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if,  when  the  present  contracts  have  been  completed,  orders  for 
any  more  of  these  alternative  methi>dB  of  building  will  be  approved. 

BUUJMNG  AND  M>AN  SOaVHIS 

Since  the  war,  owing  to  economic  conditions,  a  greater  proportion 
of  tb©  middle  classes  are  owning  their  own  homes  and,  as  a  result,  the 
services  of  building  and  loan  societies  are  being  utilized  to  an  increased 
extent.  According  to  the  ktest  report  of  the  Registrar  General,  there 
were  in  1927  a  total  of  1,066  bmlding  societies  in  Great  Britain,  having 
a  membership  of  1,257,000,  mortgage  assets  of  £171,220,815,  and 
total  assets  of  nearly  £194,000,000.  During  the  previous  12  months, 
Uie  membership  had  increased  by  over  100,000,  Aowing  an  increased 
understanding  of  the  convenience  of  bouse  purdiiwing  through 
building  societies. 


niTUBE  OUTLOOK 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  dweUings  that  have  been  erected, 
there  is  stiU  a  great  shortage  of  those  for  the  wage-earning  class. 
According  to  those  in  close  touch  with  the  situation,  it  will  take  at 
least  another  five  years  before  the  short^e  is  made  up.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  boom  conditions  that  have  existed  during 
the  past  few  years  ndll  continue,  but  a  steady  activity  in  bouse  build- 
ing may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

HEAVY  CONSTRUCTION 

Offices,  bank  and  apartment  buildings,  factories,  warehousesj 
churches,  and  schools,  are  either  of  steel  or  of  reinforced  concrete  faced 
with  stone  or  brick.  Very  little  wood  is  used  in  their  construction 
apart  from  that  required  for  temporary  work,  except  for  flooring, 
which  has  been  covered  in  the  section  on  "Planii^-mill  products." 

For  concrete  forms,  large  quantities  of  softwoodTlumber,  usually 
1  or  13^  inches  thick,  are  used,  any  inexpensive  variety  being  used; 
and,  whfle  tight  knots  are  not  considered  a  defect,  it  is  essential  that 
the  boards  be  square  edged. 

Temporaiy  scaffolding,  which  is  erected  for  every  buildmg,  whether 
large  or  small,  under  construction  in  Great  Britain,  requires  very  large 
quantities  of  poles,  putlogs,  and  scaffolding  boards.  To  protect  the 
public  from  the  danger  01  falling  material,  temporary  platforms  are 
generally  built  over  the  sidewalk  when  a  city  buildmg  is  being  erected ; 
these  platforms  are  also  used  as  a  place  to  store  material,  such  as 
brick  and  cement.  Southern  pine  timber  is  always  used  for  the  sup- 
ports of  these  platforms,  its  superior  qualities  making  it  preferred  to 
any  other  wood  for  this  purpose. 


READY-CUT  HOUSES 

Since  the  armistice  great  efforts  have  been  made  by  American, 
Swedish,  and  Norwegian  manufacturers  of  ready-cut  houses  to  place 
them  on  this  market  in  view  of  the  great  bousing  shortage.  While 
several  municipalities  approved  their  use  in  housing  schemes  and 
fiopwipnental  houses  were  erected,  they  have  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  additional  ones  will  be  built. 

The  only  demand  at  present  for  ready-cut  houses  is  for  inexpensive 
seaside  bungalows  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  cricket  and  football 
pavilions,  but  the  total  business  is  exceedingly  small  as,  for  any  build- 
ing of  a  permanent  character,  brick  is  always  preferred. 

RAILROADS 

Next  to  building  and  construction  it  is  probable  that  the  railroads 
annually  consume  more  lumber  than  any  other  industry  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  data  available,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  figures  as  to  the  quantity  used.  There  are 
about  20,000  miles  of  main-line  railroad  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  miles,  it  is  grouped  into  four  systems.  All  railroads  are 
privately  owned,  tiiere  being  none  under  Government  control. 
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METHOBS  OF  P1IECM4SE 

All  major  purchases  are  made  by  the  chief  stores  superintendent  by 
tender,  particulars  of  which  are  advertised  in  the  public  and  trade 
press.  Tenders  must  be  made  on  the  railroad  company's  printed 
form,  which  must  not  be  altered.  While  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  tihe  tender,  the  ethics  of  the  British  lumber  trade  do  not  permit 
either  foreign  shippers  or  their  agents  to  submit  tenders,  but  they 
must  pass  through  importers.  American  firms  interested  in  this  busi- 
ness, therefore,  siiouM  bear  this  in  mind  and  not  attempt  to  approach 
the  railroad  companies,  direct  but  rather  submit  offers  'through  their 
accredited  agents. 

The  foMowing  are  the  general  conditions  applying  to  contractors 
for  the  supply  of  lumber  issued  by  one  of  the  leading  British  com- 
panies; and  whie  each  railroad  uses  its  own  form,  the  one  shown 
may  be  taken  as  applying  to  all.  It  might  be  added  that  the  results  of 
these  tenders  are  never  made  public,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  from  official  sources  either  the  names  of  the  successful 
bidders  or  price  accepted. 

CONTBACT  FOB  T»B  SUPPLY  OP  LUMBBB 

1.  The  contractor  shall  supply  such  of  the  timber  comprised  in  contractor's 
tender  as  is  included  in  the  company's  acceptance  of  the  tender  at  the  prices 
quoted  by  the  contractor.  Delivery  to  be  effected  at  the  contractor's  risk  and 
expense  into  tracks  at  the  station  tttined  in  the  tender,  consigned  as  directed  but 
not  before  inspection.  The  company  reserves  the  right  of  acc(>{)tiiig  any  tender 
for  a  portion  only  of  the  quantities  offered  of  any  timber  mentioned  herein,  and 
of  making  m  many  contracts  as  thev  Ihink  it.  The  company  does  not  bind 
itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 

2.  The  contractor  must  state  m  the  tender  the  time  in  which  he  undertakes  to 
commence  and  complete  delivery  of  the  timber,  and  the  timber  must  be  delivered 
within  the  time  stated. 

3.  The  contractor  shaE  notify  in  writing  the  comjmny's  divisional  or  district 
stores  superintendents  named  on  the  order  the  place  in  Great  Britian  where  and 
when  the  timber  may  be  inspected  before  delivery,  and  shall  there  produce  such 
timber  for  inspection.  No  timber  to  be  loaded  up  or  dispatehed  until  it  has  been 
selected  by  the  company's  inspector,  but  such  selection  shall  not  be  deemed  an 
acceptance  or  affect  the  provision  contained  in  condition  4  hereof.  Timber 

*  must  be  delivered  within  seven  days  after  selection  by  the  inspector.  ^ 

4.  Any  timber  found,  either  on  receipt  or  subsequently,  to  be  mferior  in  qualityi 
in  any  manner  defective,  or  not  in  accordance  with  this  contract,  will  be  rejected, 
whether  it  be  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  a  delivery,  and  returned  to  the  contractor 
at  his  own  risk  and  expense*;  contractor  (if  required)  to  replace  such  rejections 
within  a  imsonable  time. 

5.  Ends  supplied  with  fair  average  specification  parcels  will  be  paid  for  at 
three-fourths  the  price  quoted  herein  for  full  lengtlis. 

6.  If  tlie  contractor  fails  to  supply  any  of  tlie  timber  purchased,  or  shall  omit 
to  notify  in  writing  the  company's  divisional  or  district  stores  superintendent 
that  the  timlier  required  can  be  inspected,  or  fail  to  produce  such  timber  for  inspec- 
tion,  or  shall  fail  to  deliver  in  accordance  with  this  contract  within  seven  days 
after  the  selection  of  an  v  timber,  or  shall  supply  anv  timber  of  an  inferior  quality, 
or  in  any  manner  defective  or  not  in  accordance  with  this  contract,  the  company 
shall  in  any  of  the  said  cases  have  power  to  purchase  from  any  other  party  and 
charge  the  contractor  with  the  difference  (if  any)  between  the  cost  of  the  timber 
so  purchased  and  the  price  under  this  contract  and  deduct  the  same  from  the 
moneys  which  may  be  due  or  subsequently  become  due  to  the  contractor,  or  the 
amount  of  such  difference  may  be  recovered  as  a  debt. 

7.  If  the  contractor  shall  commit  any  breach  of  this  contract  in  any  respect 
whatsoever,  he  shall  compensate  the  company  for  all  loss  and  damage  which  the 
company  may  sustain  thereby,  and  the  company  shall  have  power  (without  pre- 
judicfe  to.  the  company's  righte  and  remedies  in  respect  of  such  default)  to  termi- 
nate' the  contract  at  any  tune  by  noMce  in  writing. 
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8.  Separate  invoices  in  dupUcate  to  be  sent  to  the  divisional  o^.^iftrict  stores 
superintendent  named  on  the  order,  simultaneously  with  the  dispatch  of  the  tim- 
ber.   The  reference  and  number  of  the  order  to  be  quoted  m  each  invoice 

9.  A  general  statement  of  account  to  be  sent  the  divisional  or  district  stores 
superintendent  named  on  the  order  within  seven  days  after  the  end  of  eacli  month, 
for  all  timber  supplied  in  the  preceding  month,  and  in  which  aU  outstandmg 
claims  must  be  included,  or  they  will  not  afterwards  be  admitted. 

10  Payment  by  the  companv  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  dehvery  is  effected,  if  the  timber  is,  ia  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
imnv's  divisional  or  district  stores  superintendent,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
teict,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  2H  per  cent  discount,  which  contractor  shall 
take  off  each  invoice. 

The  railroad  companies  are  exceedingly  strict  in  their  inspection 
methods,  so  much  so  that  the  supplying  of  their  needs  has  become  a 
special  branch  of  the  lumber  trade  catered  to  by  a  comparatively  few 
large  importers  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  requu-ements.  b  ur- 
ther,  a  large  proportion  of  the  limiber  purchased  must  be  cut  to 
special  lengths  and  sizes,  requiring  sawmill  facilities  on  the  part  of 
the  successful  bidder,  as  the  cost  of  having  this  done  at  custom  mills 
would  he  prohibitive. 

PIEMANENT  WAY 

TS«8  are  naturally  the  largest  wood  item  entering  into  the  upkeep 
and  renewal  of  permanent  way,  and  these  have  been  thoroughly 
covered  under  that  heading.  .    .  .  i  •  j  j-  ^ 

Unlike  in  the  United  States,  rails  in  Great  Britain  are  not  laid  direct 
on  the  ties  but  rest  in  cast-iron  blocks  known  as  "chairs''  which  are 
in  turn  bolted  to  the  ties.  The  rails  are  held  m  position  by  means  of 
six-sided  wedges  or  ''keys,"  as  they  are  called,  made  either  of  teak  or 
native  oak.    When  of  teak  they  are  hnported  in  a  finished  state. 

An  illustration  of  a  key  is  shown  in  the  section  on  teak.  Several 
sizes  are  used,  23^  by  3  A  by  6  or  7  inches  long  bemg  greatly  m 
demand.  As  an  illustration  of  the  great  number  of  keys  used  it  may 
be  added  that  one  railroad  alone  estnnated  the  requirements  for 
1928  at  about  5,500,000.  u     u  • 

While  some  railroads  use  galvanized-iron  bolts  to  fasten  the  chau- 
t©  the  tie,  others  use  wooden  ferrules  and  treenails,  the  former  hemg 
either  of  teak  or  native  oak,  while  the  latter  are  of  oak  only.  Both 
ferrules  and  treenails  are  used  m  various  sizes  and  must  be  manufac- 
tured according  to  templates  and  gauges  approved  by  the  railroad 
'engineer. 

EOMJNG  BTOCm 

According  to  the  annual  report  furnished  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  the  number  of  passenger,  restaurant,  and  sleepmg  cars 
(exclusive  of  those  operated  by  electricity)  on  hand  as  of  December 
31,  1925,  was  46,486,  of  Pullman  cars  177,  and  m  addition  21,608 
cars  of  a  miscellaneous  character  such  as  mail,  baggage,  or  horse 
cars.  The  number  of  freight  cars  of  all  descriptions  totaled  721,359, 
havmg  a  tonnage  capacity,  excluding  brake  cars,  of  7,602,942  long 
tons  (2,240  pounds).  As  the  smaller  freight  cars  wear  out  they  are 
being  replaced  by  ones  havmg  a  capacity  of  12  long  tons  or  over, 
which  is  reflected  in  an  mcrease  in  the  average  capacity  per  car  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year  from  10.58  tons  to  10.75  tons. 
The  total  number  of  cars  (other  than  special  types)  of  20  tons  and 
over  was  25,008  as  compared  with  22,790  m  the  preceedmg  year. 


Besides  their  own,  the  railroads  also  hire  some  cars  from  private 
individuals  and  these  numbered  2,284  on  December  31,  1925.  In 
addition  to  those  either  owned  or  hired  by  the  railroad  companies 
there  were  11,010  privately  owned  cars  registered  during  1925  to 
run  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  average  load  per  car  for  all  descriptions  of  freight  cars  was  5.5 
loaf  teiw  during  1925.  Only  the  privately  owned  freight  cars  are 
standardized  and  must  be  construe  tt  d  according  to  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  railway  clearing  house.    The  majority  of  these 


Fio.  25.— fiMppiai  IttnilMr  lif  laU.  NiM  'pratootioo  tmn  wtutliir;.  htm  mm  am  not  usod  for 


consist  of  12-ton  cars  lor  ecneral  ffe%lit  and  coke  and  12  and  20^  ton 

.iiiiiioffiii  C/Hhs  iiti||i3ijr  usmi  mr  iiiis  vraiiB|iiirifii'Viiiii  ui  ixiai. 

CAB  BmniNO 

 I      Railroad  equipment  .in  Great  Britain  is  m^anufactiired  and  repaired 

both  by  tbe  railroad  companies  tlienisalves  and  in  priTate  car- 
building  plants.  Practically  all  the  passenger  cars  and  about  one- 
half  the  freight  cars  used  are  built  in  railroad  shops.  The  other  half, 
consis'tinfif  nrincioall'v  of  mineral  cars  (coal  road  material  asnhalt 
oil,  etc.),  18  built  by  private  compames.  Xnere  is  also  an  important 
export  business  in  both  passenger  and  freight  cars,  particularly  to 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  other  British  Dominions.  The 
principal  car  shops  operated  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  located 
m  Derby,  Wolverton,  Earlstown,  Newton  Heath,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
York,  Heaton,  Darlington,  Dukinfield,  Stratford  near  London,  Don- 
caster,  Swindon,  Eastleigh,  Lancing,  and  Ashford.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  plants  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  car-building  plants  privately  owned  are  in  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Lincoln,  Cardiff, 
and  Gloucester,  many  of  them  being  quite  extensive  and  employing 
a  large  number  of  hands. 

The  car-building  plants  of  Great  Britain  are  equipped  with  modem 
machineiy  and  are  an  important  part  of  the  woodworking  industry. 
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Besides  their  own,  the  railroads  also  hire  some  cars  from  private 
kdiyiduals  and  these  numbered  2,284  on  December  31,  1925.  In 
addition  to  those  either  owned  or  hired  by  the  railroad  companies 
there  were  11,010  privately  owned  cars  registered  during  1925  to 
run  on  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  interesting;  to  note  that 
the  average  load  per  car  for  all  descriptions  of  freight  cars  was  5.5 
long  tons  during  1925.  Only  the  privately  owned  freight  cars  are 
standardized  and  must  be  constructed  according  to  the  standard 
specifications  of  the  railway  clearing  house.    The  majority  of  these 


¥m,  25.— SMppfafl  liiiulnr'  tiy  rail.  Note  protection  from  weutliar;  boi  mm  an  nut  used  for 

lumber  in  Great  Britain 


€Oiisist  of  12-toE  cars  for  general  freight  and  coke  and  12  md  20  ton 
mineral  cars  largely  used  for  the  transportation  of  coal, 

CAB  BUILDIIIQ 

Railroad  equipment  in  Great  Britain  is  manufactured  and  repaired 
both  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves  and  in  private  car- 
building  plants.  Practically  aU  the  passenger  cars  and  about;  one- 
half  the  freight  cars,  used  are  buUt  in  railroad  shops.  The  other  half, 
eonsistin@f  nnncmallv  of  mineral  cars  fcoal  loao.  'material  asnhalt 
Oil,  etc.),  IS  built  by  private  companies.  There  is  also  an  important 
ex^iort  busing  in  both  passenger  and  freight  cars,  particuLly  to 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  other  British  Dominions.  The 
prmcipal  car  shops  operated  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  located 
in  Derby,  Wolverton,  Earls  town,  Newton  Heath,  Stoke-on-Trent, 
York,  Heaton,  Darlington,  Dukinfield,  Stratford  near  London,  Don- 
caster,  Swindon,  Eastleigh,  Lancing,  and  Ashford.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  plants  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  principal  car-building  plants  privately  owned  are  in  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Nottingham,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Lincoln,  Cardiff, 
and  Gloucester,  many  of  them  being  quite  extensive  and  employing 
a  lai^e  number  of  hands. 

The  car-building  plants  of  Great  Britain  are  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  and  are  an  important  part  of  the  woodworking  industry. 
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Iifl*  aft.— Under  fitwn©  speclicHton  ol  itiiMiawI  Biitisli  toiibt  car 
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Fassenger  cars— There  are  two  different  types  of  passenger  cars 
in  Great  Britain,  tirst  and  third  class,  the  only  difference  being  m 
the  upholstery  and  amount  of  space  allotted  to  each  passenger,  it 
being  divided  by  arms  in  the  first  class  and  seating  three  persons 
to  a  side,  whereas  in  the  third  class  there  are  no  divisions  and  each 
side  of  the  carriage  is  expected  to  seat  five  persons.  The  reason 
there  are  only  first  and  third  class  carriages  is  that  while  there  for- 
merly was  a  second  class  it  was  abolished  some  years  ago.  Most  of 
the  British  passenger  cars  are  divided  into  separate  compartments 
except  for  journeys  lasting  several  hours,  when  corridor  cars  are 
used.  Most  passenger  cars  are  built  with  a  steel  underframe  and 
a  wood  body,  althQiigh  one  of  the  large  railroad  groups  is  now  buUding 
a  large  number  of  aE^steel  cars  for  their  express  services,  but  generally 
speaking  the  wood  body  is  practically  universal  in  Great  Britain. 

Pa§senger-car  sidii^g  is  principally  of  teak,  more  of  this  species 
being  used  for  car  building  than  any  other  industry, 
^^^^^^^^^ff  mahogany,  and  Polish  and  to  a  small  extent  American  oak 
alb  chiefly  used  for  interior  panels  and  trim,  while  the  floors,  which 
ire  practically  always  covered  with  carpet  or  luioleum,  and  unexposed 
and  painted  parts  are  of  north  European  pine.  Australian  karri 
and  jarrah  are  also  used  for  framework  to  some  extent.  The  use 
of  plywood  for  panelwork  and  partitions  is  growing,  birch  from 
Finland  and  Russia  being  chiefly  used. 

Freight  cars.— Oak,  karri,  jarrah,  and  north  European  pine,  or 
Baltic  pine,  as  it  is  called  by  the  railroad  companies,  are  the  chief 
woods  used  in  the  construction  of  freight  cars  in  Great  Britain. 
The  underframe,  which  corresponds  very  much  to  the  chassis  of 
an  automobile,  may  be  made  either  of  wood  or  steel  but  it  is  wi^ 
the  former  that  the  United  States  lumber  exporters  are  concerned, 
because  upon  the  activity  in  the  British  car-building  industry  depends 
the  demand  for  wagon  oak  planks.  In  addition  to  the  American 
northern  (Appalachian)  white  oak,  the  native  and  Polish  varieties  are 
also  used,  and,  to  a  smaller  but  growing  extent,  Australian  karri  and 
jarrah  and  a  little  apitong  from  the  Philippme  Islands.  English  oak 
is  preferred  to  any  of  these;  but  owing  to  there  not  being  sufficient 
supplies  and  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  long  lengths  needed  for 
sole  bars,  other  sources  of  supply  must  be  called  upon. 

Polish  oak  is  well  liked  and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  the  stock  greater  quantities  would  be  used.  Exporters  in 
Poland,  however,  are  making  great  efforts  to  increase  their  supplies, 
and  competition  from  that  country  is  likely  to  increase  in  the  future. 

Next  to  the  home  grown,  American  northern  white  oak  is  preferred 
to  any  other  species  for  underframe  work,  but  it  is  now  meeting 
with  strong  competition  from  Australian  karri  and  jarrah,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  competition  will  become  even  more  severe  in 
the  future.  Many  car  builders  who  heretofore  used  northern  white 
oak  planks  exclusively  are  turning  to  other  woods  and  a  large  portion 
of  this  business  is  now  being  placed  in  Australia. 

SPBCmCAHON  AND  QUAIJT¥ 

The  term  "wagon  scantlings"  is  used  in  the  British  car-building 
industry  to  describe  the  lumber  used  for  underframing  and  contracts 
are  frequently  made  for  so  many  sets,  each  set  representing  the  lumber 
bill  for  one  car. 
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The  folowmg  is  the  speciftcation  issneil  by  me  milroad.  covering 
a  set  of  wagon  oak  planks,  together  with  grade  required.  Karri, 
jarrah,  or  English,  Polish,  or  American  oak  are  accepted  but  species 
must  be  stated  on  tender.  Two  pieces  by  12U  inches  by  17  feet 
2  mches;  2  pieces  5 by  12J^  inches  by  8  feet  3  inches;  2  pieces  5M 
by  12  J4  mches  by  6  feet  8  inches;  4  pieces  3%  by  12  inches  by  6  feet 
8  mches;  4  pieces  3%  by  12^  mches  by  6  feet  3  inches;  2  pieces  3^ 
by  12}4  mches  by  4  feet  6  inches;  a  total  of  16  pieces. 

Considerable  quantities  in  the  following  sizes  are  also  used  by  the 
same  railroad:  4 by  llM  inches  by  16  feet  8  inches;  4^  by  uji 
Inches  by  8  feet  2  inches;  5}4  by  12 inches  by  8  feet  2  inches; 
8M  by  IIM  inches  by  8  feet  2  mches;  534  by  11  J/4  inches  by  7  feet. 

It  wil  b©  noted  that  the  particular  railroad  in  quisition  requires 
ih©  slock  to  b©  cut  M  inch  full,,  but  this  is  not  general  ainii| r^^^^^^ 
others  or  th©  private'  car-buflding  oompani©s. 

grade,— To  b©  of  very  best  auality,  sound  throughout,  fr©©  from 
mp,  wane,  cross  grain,  shakes,  large  and  unsound  knots,  and  other 
defects.  To  be  straight  die  square,  sawn  aocuratoly  to  the  dimensions 
given,  and  subject  to  piece-by-piece  inspection  before  delivery.  All 
planks  to  be  free  from  heart  centers.  There  is,  however,  no  unifonnity 
of  opinion  in  the  British  car-building  industry,  whether  operated  by 
the  railroads  or  private  companies,  as  to  what  constitutes  prime 
quality  wagon  oak  planks  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  recognized 
grading  rules,  American  exporters  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
their  own  judgment,  with  such  assistance  as  is  received  from  their 
agents,  as  to  what  is  acceptable.  However,  the  export  of  wagon  oak 
from  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  few  exporters, 
who  have  learned  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  what  to  ship  on 
their  contracts.  Even,  however,  with  the  utmost  care  the  risk  of  a 
claim  is  always  great  owing  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
planks  are  up  to  grade  being  in  the  buyers'  hands.  As  a  consequence 
the  strictness  of  mspection  is,  to  a  large  extent,  determined  by  the 
car  buider's  need  and  th©  condition  of  th©  market.  When  the  demand 
is  good  and  the  stock  is  wanted  there  is  littl©  difficulty  over  shipments, 
but  dir©c%  there  is  a  slackening  in  demand  or  a  weakening  in  prices, 
there  is  immediately  a  heavy  increase  in  claims  and  r©3©ctions. 

Standard  coal  mr, — Laixe  quantities  of  Northern  wagon  oak  are 
used  for  the  building  of  coalcars,the  principal  plants  being  centered  in 
South  Wales,  the  Midlands,  Glasgow,  and  th©  north©ast  coast  of 
England.  A  specimen  set  of  planks  used  in  th©  underfram©  of  a  stand- 
ard 12-ton  coal  car,  together  with  the  grade  as  given  by  a  leading 
British  lumber  agent,  is  as  follows:  2  sole  bars,  5  by  12  inches  by  16 
feet;  2  headstocks,  5  by  12  inches  by  8  feet  1  inch;  2  cross  bars  or 
middle  bearers,  5  by  12  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches;  4  diagonals,  3J^ 
by  12  mches  by  5  feet  8  inches;  4  end  longitudinals,  3%  by  12  inches 
by  5  feet  8  inches;  2  center  longitudinals,  3^^  by  12  inches  by  4 
feet  4  inches;  16  pieces  in  all. 

End  longitudinals  may  be  built  up  of  two  pieces,  each  3}4  by  6 
inches,  bolted  together  by  four  ^-inch  bolts.  The  length  of  the 
planks  naturallv  varies  accordmg  to  the  capacity  of  the  car  for  which 
they  are  intended. 

In  addition  to  the  underframe  lumber,  if  a  box  car  is  to  be  built, 
Iwo  curb  rafls  4  by  5M  inches  by  16  feet  6  inches  are  included  in  the 
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set.  Curb  rail  is  the  technical  name  used  for  the  main  member  on 
which  the  body  and  frame  of  a  box  car  are  built. 

Grade. — To  be  fresh  sawn,  sound,  square  edges,  and  cut  full  to  size; 
free  from  large,  loose,  or  dead  knots,  grub  or  rafting  pinholes,  exces- 
sive sap,  wane,  or  decay.  The  5  by  12-inch  will  admit  well-boxed 
heart  centers,  all  other  sizes  to  be  entirely  free  of  heart  centers.  In 
Scotland,  however,  where  wagon  oak  planks  are  sold  under  the  des^- 
nation  of  "railway  oak  planks,"  heart  centers  are  not  admitted  m 
any  size  and  some  English  railroads  also  include  the  same  stipulation 
in  their  contracts. 

Large  open  checks  are  strongly  oblected  to  everywhere,  but  th^se 
can  be  avoided  by  cutting  stocks  during  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months^  so  that  they  dry  out  before  the  hot  weather  has  had  a  chance 
of  openmg  up  the  face  of  the  planks. 

Principal  ports  oj  entry. — The  Bristol  Channel,  CardiJff,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are  the  principal  ports  of 
entry  for  wagon  planks,  which  are  distributed  from  them  to  the  car 
plants  in  the  adjacent  territory, 

Underframe  parts. — For  the  mformation  of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  technical  names,  sole  bar,  headstocks,  longitudinals,  etc.,  used  in 
connection  with  lumber  entering  into  the  underframe  of  raili'oad 
cars,  the  following  brief  explanation  is  given: 

Sole  bars. — The  two  longer  sides  of  the  underframe. 

Headstocks. — The  two  shorter  ends  which  carry  the  buffers. 

Crossbars. — Two  pieces  stretching  from  sole  bar  to  sole  bar,  to  tie  the  frame  to- 
gether and  take  up  the  stresses. 

Longitudinals. — Parallel  beams  stretching  from  headstoek  to  headstock  in  the 
center  of  the  car. 

Diagonals. — Pieces  stretching  from  each  corner  Just  behind  the  buffer  to  the 
junction  of  the  crossbar  and  longitudinal. 

Sides,  ends,  tops,  and  bottoms. — With  the  exception  of  the  framing, 
which  is  of  oak,  north  European  pine  is  used  almost  exclifsively  for 
the  siiiftfstructure  of  freight  cars,  although  alternative  bids  for 
Douglas  fir  are  occasionally  asked  for  by  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  official  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  use 
Empire  timber  to  a  greater  extent.  Little,  however,  has  been  used 
either  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves  or  private  car  builders 
so  far,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  replace  the  north  European 
pine  to  any  appreciable  extent.  While  larch  is  permitted  according 
to  the  raiway  clearing  house  standard  specification,  practicaUy  none 
of  it  (which  in  pre-war  days  was  received  in  fair  quantities  from  the 
White  Sea)  is  now  used,  and  the  reference  to  it  in  the  specification 
is  probably  a  carry-over  from  before  the  war. 

Lumber  for  car  building  is  purchased  cut  as  near  as  possible  to 
lengths  required  by  the  particular  size  and  type  of  car  under  con- 
struction, those  most  in  demand  being  and  3  by  7,  8,  and  9 
inches,  with  a  few  11  inches,  all  14  to  17  feet  long.  One  reason  for 
these  lengths  being  used  to  such  a  great  extent  is  that  they  can  be 
cut,  with  very  little  waste,  into  three  pieces  for  cars  having  side  doors. 

For  the  floors  of  freight  cars,  which  naturally  are  subjected  to 
considerable  wear  and  tear,  a  harder  variety  of  wood  is  preferred, 
and  knots  are  not  so  serious  a  defect  as  when  the  lumber  is  to  be 
used  for  sides  and  ends.   For  this  reason  most  of  the  lumber  for 
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loonpg  18  of  pine  from  th©  Baltic  States,  the  principal  source  being 
iiatyia.  Tie  Latvian  lumber  industiy  has  for  many  years  specialized 
m  the  manufactiire  of  iooring  for  British  imboacl  cars  and  now 
enjoys  a  viitnal  monopoly  of  this  business.  Lnmber  used  for  this 
purpose  is  known  as  '^wmm  bottoms"  and  may  be  either  of  pine 
or  spruce,  no  distinction  being  made  between  tiem.  The  quality 
known  as  "imsorted"  is  used  in  dimensions  of  2^  by  7  inches, 
'  <>r  '  M  f««t  long, 

BUILDINGS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  SUPEBSTRUCTURBS 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  annuaEy  required  for  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal  of  stations  (waiting,  bookmg,  and  refreshment 
rooms),  signal  posts  and  boxes,  bridges,  and  fencing.  Where  strength 
18  not  required  north  European  pme  is  used,  chiefly  Russian  and 
Swedish  m  vanous  qualities,  depending  upon  the  purposes  for  which 
It  IS  to  be  used. 

For  repair  of  bridges  or  other  construction  work  where  strength 
IS  required  southern  pine  timber  is  used.  The  gmde  under  which 
one  prominent  raUroad  purchases  its  supplies  of  this  is  as  follows: 

io  be  well  sawn,  sound,  straight,  and  free  from  knots,  shakes,  and 
Heart  shakes  as  selected  by  their  inspector. " 

Where  the  dimensions  are  exceptionally  large,  Douglas  fir  is  used 
m  place  of  southern  pine,  the  grade  which  the  same  railroad  uses 
m  Its  tender  bemg  as  follows:  "To  be  of  good  sound  merchantable 
miality,  reasonably  free  from  large,  loose,  or  unsound  knots:  free  from 
shakes  or  heart  shakes  as  selected  by  their  inspector. " 

For  signal  posto  hewn  southern  pine  is  preferred  but  complaints  are 
made  that  is  it  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  get  timber  of  the 
size  and  quahty  required. 

Tdegmph  j>ol(5».— British  railroads  operate  their  own  telegraph 
qrstems  ind  purchase  a  certain  number  of  new  poles  each  year  to 
replace  those  that  are  worn  out.  The  quantity  is  small,  however, 
m4  of  little  importance  to  the  lumber  trade.  The  specifications 
and  grading  rules,  as  applying  to  poles  purchased  by  the  Post  Office 
btores  Department,  are  followed  with  veiy  slight  deviations. 

FaMern  maA:i7?sr.— Canadian  white  pine  purchased  either  as  lumber 
or  wany  pme  logs"  and  cut  into  the  required  dimensions  in  their 
own  shops  enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  railroad  business.  In 
addition,  some  very  small  quantities  of  Siberian,  western  white,  and 
California  sugar  pme  are  used,  but  the  railroad  engineers  are  extremely 
conservative  and  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  any  other  species  than 
tHose  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  price  is  not  so  important  a 
matter  as  with  private  engineering  companies. 

immm  wmom,  hand  trucks,  etc—The  collection  and  delivery  of 
frejglit,^iilso  off  passenger  baggage,  is  an  important  part  of  a  British 
nUroiMs  busmess.  Transfer  companies,  common  in  the  United 
States,  me  unknown,  their  work  bemg  done  by  the  railroads  them- 
^ves  under  what  is  known  as  the  "luggage  in  advance"  principle 
Home  off  them  also  onerate  motor  coach  services,  although  these 
are  only  slightly  developed  as  yet.  Large  numbers  of  hand  trucks 
are^also  used  for  the  handling  of  freight  and  passenger  baggage  at  the 
stetiotts.  Moet  of  these  vehicles  are  made  by  the  milroad  companies 
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in  their  own  shops  or,  if  motor  vehicles,  then  the  bodies  are  built 
by  them.  Ash  (principally  English)  is  used  for  shafts  and  frame- 
work; hickory,  oak,  and  elm  for  the  wheels,  and  north  European 
pine  for  the  sides  and  driver's  cabs,  considerable  quantities  being 
used  for  these  purposes  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

Hammer  shafts,  etc. — Large  quantities  of  shafts  for  hammers,  axes, 
shovels,  and  picks  are  used  by  railroads  and  are  required  to  be 
turned  from  either  tough  young  English  ash  or  American  hickory 
of  the  best  quality.  They  must  be  straight  and  close-grained,  free 
from  knots  and  other  defects,  and  in  accordance  with  standard 
patterns. 

The  foEowing  are  the  descriptions  and  sizes  generally  called  for: 

Ax,  26  inches. 
Adke,  34  inches. 
Sanuner — 

Hand,  finished,  16  and  18  inches. 

Slogging,  finished,  22  and  24  inches. 

Blacksmith's,  26  inches. 

Strikers  and  quarter,  30  inches. 

Platelayer  keying,  36  inches. 

Strikers,  39  inches. 

Tapping,  36  inches. 
Pick  and  beater,  38  inches. 
Mall,  42  inches. 
Coal  pick,  hickory. 

ilriiig  shovel  shafts,  English  ash  or  American  hickory: 
Long — 28  by  li^  inches  in  diameter  to  pattern. 
Shortr-21  by  1 A  mches  in  diameter  to  pattern. 

Some  railroads  prefer  to  make  their  own  shafts  and  for  this  purpose 
purchase  American  hickory  logs.  It  is  said,  however,  that  their 
demands,  as  far  as  percentage  of  whitewood  is  concerned,  are  such 
as  to  make  the  business  unattractive. 

Shunting  poles. — Shimtiiifj:  poles  are  required  to  be  made  from 
well-seasoned  good  white  hickory,  straight  grained,  free  from  dis- 
colored sap,  knots,  and  other  defects.  A  proportion  (not  exceeding 
25  per  cent)  of  poles  containing  some  red  heart  are  accepted  provided 
they  comply  with  the  specification  and  are  of  equal  quality  to  the 
white  in  every  other  respect.  The  poles  are  66  inches  in  length  and 
must  be  turned  smooth  to  a  diameter  of  1^  inches  and  tapered  7 
inches  at  one  end,  to  J^-inch  diameter,  so  as  to  fit  the  shunting  hook. 
Each  pole  is  tested  at  both  ends  in  the  following  manner:  With  a 
filcrum  of  2  feet  6  inches  the  pole  must  lift  a  weight  (placed  4  inches 
ifiH  end)  of  196  pounds.  After  the  test  the  pole  must  remain  straight, 
i.  e.,  without  permanent  bend. 

Ladders. — Strong  sides  are  required  to  be  formed  of  the  best 
Oslo  pine  or  spruce  poles  with  stra^ht  and  long  grain,  free  from  knots 
and  other  defects;  the  nmgs  to  be  of  good  quality  oak  and  cleft, 
not  sawn;  the  ends  to  be  put  in  with  white  lead  and  to  be  spaced  at 
inch  centers.  The  ladder  must  not  be  painted.  The  bolts  A-inch 
diameter  to  be  fixed  underside  of  second  rung  at  bottom,  also  one 
at  second  rung  from  top  with  galvanized  washers  and  buried  over, 
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and  additional  tie  bolt  to  be  fixed  at  every  tenth  rung.  Additional 
tie  bolts  as  follows  to  be  evenly  divided  over  ladder: 

12  to  20  feet,  1  additional  tie  bolt. 
Over  20  to  30  feet,  2  additional  tie  bolts. 
Over  30  to  40  feet,  3  iulditional  tie  bolts. 
Over  40  to  45  feet,  4  additional  tie  bolts. 
Over  45  to  50  feeti  4  additional  tie  bolts. 

In  addition  to  a  small  number  of  grain  ladders  generally  made  of 
southern  pine,  folding  stepladders  of  north  European  spruce  6,  7, 
and  8  feet  long  are  also  used  in  large  quantities. 

Other  misceUaneous  wood  items  include  hickory  brake  sticks  and 
telegraph  arms,  barrows,  hayrakes,  flag  staves,  and  handles  for 
broomsi  carriage  washing  brushesi  and  mops. 

FURNITURC 


The  manufacture  of  furniture  and  cabinet  ware  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal British  industries  and  the  most  important  outlet  for  American 
hardwoods.  With  the  exception  of  nursery  furniture,  cheap  bedroom 
suites,  and  pieces  used  in  the  kitchen  there  is  little  call  for  softwood 
furniture,  the  public  demand  being  exclusively  for  that  made  of 
hardwood. 

While  there  are  a  few  large  factories  operating  on  a  mass-produc- 
tion scale,  the  bulk  of  the  furniture  is  produced  in  small  factories, 
employing  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hands.  In  London 
many  of  these  are  nothing  more  than  converted  retail  shops,  which 
specialize  in  one  or  two  types  of  furniture,  such  as  buffets,  dining 
tables,  china  and  other  cabinets,  writing  desks,  bookcases,  etc. 
Hand  labor  is  largely  used  in  the  smaller  factories  and,  for  that 
reason,  the  milder  textured  northern  American  and  central  European 
oak  is  preferred.  The  use  of  machinery,  however,  is  increasing  and 
with  ite  larger  use  the  question  of  price  rather  than  texture  is  becoming 
the  deciding  factor  in  lumber  purchases.  This  does  not  apply  to 
tiie  wood  used  in  the  higher  ^racieS'  of  oak  f  umiturei  where  the  central 
BurO'PeiiQ.  slock  still,  predomina'tes. 

FASHIONS  AND  TENDENCIES 

The  British  taste  in  furniture  to-day  is  essentially  for  plain  styles 
and,  as  a  result,  manufacturers  are  utilinng  to  an  increasing  extent 
the  natural  beauties  of  igure  and  grain  of  the  various  woom  ratiier 
than  depending  upon  elaooration  of  design  for  its  appeal  to  pros* 

fictive  buyers.  wMle  modem  adaptations  of  Chippendale,  Sheraton, 
eppelwhite,  and  Queen  Anne  designs  are  still  popular  in  the  more 
expensive  furniture,  the  tendency  is  toward  a  more  varied  type  and 
consequently  sales  of  "suites"  are  diminishing,  individual  pieces 
being  more  frequently  purchased  instead.  The  heavy  "solid"  fur- 
niture with  horsehair  upholstery  of  Victorian  days  has  completely 
disappeared  from  the  retail  store;  light,  easily  movable  pieces, 
attractive  in  shape  and  desio:n,  have  taken  its  place.  The  modem 
house  has  small  rooms  and  the  older  ones  are  being  converted  into 
apartments  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  no  demand  for  large  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  advancement  of  hygienic  ideas  and  the  problem 
of  domestic  help  are  also  influencing  the  demand  for  plain  styles 
of  furniture,  many  persons  now  demandmg  pieces  with  a  flush  finkh 
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that  wfll  not  harbor  dust.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  wardrobes, 
many  to-day  being  made  without  any  cornice  whatever. 

It  is  in  bedroom  suites  that  perhaps  the  most  notable  changes  have 
taken  place,  the  tendency  runnmg  strongly  toward  brighter  and  more 
attractive  pieces.  It  is  the  growth  of  tma  demand  that  has  largely 
caused  the  present  popularity  of  wakut,  because  of  its  beauty  or 
variety  of  figure. 

PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURING  CENTERS 

While  London,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Birmingham,  and  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  districts  of  England,  and  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  are 
the  principal  manufacturing  centers  in  the  British  Isles,  there  are 
thousands  of  small  factories  scattered  all  over  the  coimtry,  the 
industry  being  by  no  means  centraliased  in  a  few  cities  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  chair  industry,  however,  is  to  some  extent  an  exception,  the 
town  of  High  Wycombe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  about  26  miles  from 
London,  being  the  principal  manuf  acturingcenter,  although  many  chairs 
are  made  in  other  cities  where  the  furniture  industry  is  prominent. 

The  chair-making  industry  in  High  Wycombe  was  originally 
brought  about  by  ample  supplies  of  beech  and  birch  timber  in  the 
neighborhood  and  from  early  times  it  has  been  the  chief  chair-making 
center  of  the  country. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

The  furniture  for  an  average  British  dining  room  to-day  consists 
of  a  sideboard  or  buffet,  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  usually  having  two 
drawers  and  two  cupboards,  each  with  a  shelf;  a  table  (which  may  be 
one  of  a  variety  of  shapes,  depending  upon  the  style  of  the  set),  which 
generally  extends  on  the  draw-leaf  principle  from  3  feet  to  5  feet, 
although  greater  lengths  can  be  obtained  if  required;  and  a  set  of  five 
chairs,  including  one  with  arms,  called  a  "carving"  chair.  The  suite 
may  be  either  purchased  complete  or  each  piece  individuafly,  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  purchaser. 

Many  dining  rooms  also  contain  other  pieces  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  such  as  a  bookcase,  writing  desk,  side  table,  tea  wagon 
mounted  on  rubber-tired  wheels,  carving  table,  easy  chairs,  etc., 
made  in  the  same  style  as  the  principal  furniture. 

Mahogany,  walnut,  and  oak  are  practically  the  only  woods  used, 
except  for  cabinets  or  other  decorative  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are 
frequently  made  of  the  fancy  hardwoods  or  inlaid  with  marquetry. 

Mahogany, — Mahogany  is  the  favorite  wood  for  the  more  expensive 
dining-room  furniture,  but  its  high  cost  limits  the  market  for  it. 
Where,  however,  price  is  a  secondary  factor^  mahogany  easily  retains 
first  place  in  the  popular  favor,  but  walnut  is  pushm^  it  hard  to-day. 
Adaptations  of  the  s^les  made  famous  by  the  great  fumiture  makers 
of  the  past,  such  as  Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Heppelwhite,  modi- 
fied to  meet  modem  housing  facilities,  are  particularly  in  demand. 
In  such  desi^s  the  beautiful  figure  and  high  polish  obtainable  in 
Central  American  mahogany  make  a  particularly  fine  effect  of  charm 
and  refinement. 

The  panel  work  of  these  designs  is  always  of  finely  figured  wood, 
usually  of  veneer,  applied  in  the  case  of  the  best  grade  of  fumiture 
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on  a  core  of  the  same  wood,  or,  in  the  less  expensiye  grades,  on  a  core 
of  okoum6  plywood  md  to  a  smaU  extent  yellow  Poplar;^  , 

FS.-^ce  the  war  there  has  been  a  decided  revival  m  the 
vo«e  wahiut  furniture  in  Gwat  Britain  and  it  is  bemg  used  to 
an  increaang  extent  for  high-grade  work.  ,         .  ^ 

It  is,  howeTOf,  in  stylw  of  the  Queen  ^.i^^  Pf '-^^e^^ 

'"Th^F^n^^an^J^ld^^^^^^^^^^ 
pJdeS  being  Lured  by  utilizing  ^-Is  and  t^^^ 

SSlr? utit^,  i ak  k  an^y.&st  when  it  comes  to  fil£^  the 

j^nft^iSi-s^'rrYrihM^^^^^^ 

irom  '^'iv?',r~^*?l.   •    p„i„r,<i  and  Dartlv  m  Russia,    iheir  miia 
name,  which  hes  pwtly  m  roima       ^"^"L  ,      varieties  particu- 
texture,  evenness  of  color,  and  fine  figi^e  i»ake  these  v^^^^^^ 
lurlv  wdl  adapted  for  furmture  making.    A  lai^e  portion  oi  '''f^  "V 
n^rt,^re  iWae  form  of  billets  and  lo<rs  cut  through  and  through, 
Sa'^WeToilTrnitu^  manufacturers 
tance  to  this  in  high-grade  f  urniture  to  match      Pan^s  of  th^^ 
T^AM«  and  also  tosecure  wider  widths  than  is  possible  in  edged  lumoer. 
•^a^l  oak  if  also  favored  by  the  furmture  mdustiy  but  the 

tleTonlv 'a  imTllTrTout  t.^l  production  of  oak  funritm* 
in&Kinl  Zde  from  stoc  by  the  aWe-named 

couSries  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Wustiy's  needs  beum  filled 
W  wSfe' oak  either  plain  or  quart«Mawn,  supphed  by  the  TJmted 
sLtes  on  whicrthe  British  fiinitm*  imvnufacturers  depend  for  the 

^^^^:7acoi;:ln'oT";^^^^  called  in  the  United  State., 

styTJl  .nostTvo^ed  for  oak'fumiture,  the  dark  feish  being  greatly 
f/mirod  and  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  furniture  sold  is  of 
t^Hefc  Ind  fidsh  -^e  idea%f  ^XmL^A 
duriM  the  William  and  Mary  period,  is  also  beuig  .aPP  to  oak  by 
SWiufactuiers  with  good  effect.  Another  finish  hat  has  c^^^^^ 
*n  the  forefront  during  the  past  few  years  is  the  weathered  oaK 
^aS  wMe  still  a3er  styTe  is  fitted  wit^^ntique  j^ron  hinge^^^^^^^ 
CdlU  and  leather  backs  to  the  chairs  to  give  an  old-tmie  effect. 

BBDBOOM  FBBNITUBE 

\f..nv  chanees  have  taken  place  in  the  furniture  for  the  bedroom 
HnrinTthe        few  vears,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  passing  of 

long  a  familiar  sight  m  British  bedrooms,  now  replacea,  ai  was*  m 
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on  a  core  of  the  same  wood,  or,  in  the  less  '^^^^f''^'  » 
of  okounie  plywood  and  to  a  smaU  extent  yellow  poplar. 

S^^ince  the  war  there  has  been,  a  decided  ^evivd  m  the 
voKue  fOT  wahiut  furniture  in  Great  Britam  and  it  is  bemg  used  to 
an  increasing  extent  for  high-grade  work.  ,..Uo„  walnut 

lUs.  howlver,  in  styte  of  the  Queen  ^ime  Penod  whmi  wa^^^^^^ 

gained  such  prominence  as  a  ,S  cabi- 

Uay,  also  for  PiTtirlfct^ '^th  SX^Z^. 

nets,  bureaus,  and  wntme  tables,  also  chaiis  vv  it  t"*^ 
rouiided  backs,  unpierceJ  vase-shaped  splat  an  I  c 

The  French  and  Enghsh  vanetios  are  '"'^If  ^  ;'X',^^rk.L  Ss  of 

„rWin«l  woods  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  expensive 
^[Slrfumiture,  oak  is  an  easy.ftrst  when  it  comes  to  fiUmg  tiie 
needs  of  the  great  masses  of  the  British  public. 

For  the  best  grades  of  oak  furniture  the  ™f 
are  the  Slavonian,  or  Austrian  as  it  is  caUed  t^%t'*4«. 
1         ....  1  PttrnnA  and  the  Volhvnian,  from  the  rrovince  ot  tnat 

IZ'e'wWchlfer^^ir^  Pol<^^^       ^  7^'''' 
L'S^T-e^lLraor,  and  fine  %«re  make  the-  v-o  -  P^^^^^^^ 
lariv  weU  adapted  for  furniture  makmg.    A  large  portion  o  tbet^e  iin 

in  the  form  of  billets  and  J»g^^:"4£";\>  Jh'J^lt  «- 
which  enables  the  furniture  manufacturers  who  att.uh  "P"^ 
SSt^tLinhigh^de^^irniture  tom^^^^^^ 

pieces  and  also  to  secure  wider  widths  thaii  is  P<  sm blc  m  mmo^^ 
Japanese  oak  is  also  favored  by  the  furmtuie  mdus,tiy  but  tne 
quantity  available  is  companitivoly  f  ^  .      ,    i  fumitui« 

l^uSs,  bytr  the  greater  P-t      U>e  industry^^^^^  bem^a^ 

^•'The ■  T^::;\;;Iu''o^' iillnl-'^sTt^  called  in  the  United  Stat^, 
stS  IVu.'ed  for  oak'fumiture,  the  dark  ^tSilf  S 
«  b  lired  and  bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  furniture  sold  is  ol 
th  r  k44    nd  finish.    The  idea  of  making  inlaid  panels  popular 

d  ring  the  Waiiaiii  and  Mary  period,  i«       ''ei^  .^PP  i:,?,^,,^ 
«  ne  manufacturers  with  good  effect.    Another  finish  th^^^^^       o  c 
the  forefront  during  the  past  few  years  is  the    weatlieit  rt  o,ik 
^ade  S  stiU  a3er  style  is  fitted  with  antique  iron  hmges  and 
S  SthS  backs  ^  the  chairs  to  give  an  old-time  effect. 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  f"™turo  for  the^b^^^^^^^ 
tliA  r\f^t  few  years,  the  most  noticeable  being  tne  passing  oj 
fhT^^Zf^tl  rm^rble  sb.b  top,  ZtZTJlT^t 
long  a  familiar  sight  in  British  bedrooms,  now  replaced,  at  least  m 
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many  of  the  newer  homes,  by  stationary  waahstands  fitted  with  run- 
ning water. 

m  in  the  dining  room,  oak  is  the  principal  wood  used  for  the  great 
bulk  of  bedroom  furniture,  while  mahogany  and  walnut  are  reserved 
for  the  higher  grades.  However,  walnut  furniture  is  much  more 
^tensively  used  in  the  bedroom  than  in  dining-room  suites,  and  is 
now  makmg  a  strong  bid  for  first  place  in  public  favor  in  high-class 
suites,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  the  beautiful  panel  effects 
obtwaable  by  the  use  of  matched  figure  veneer. 

pccasionaUy  suites  are  miule  of  gray  wood  (dyed  sycamore)  with 
inlays  of  ebony,  mothep-of-pearl,  ivoraie,  and  colored  woods;  zebra- 
wood,  padouk,  and  other  fancy  hardwoods  or  lacquer,  which  is  also 
coming  to  the  forefront  again  after  being  out  of  favor  for  some  years. 

An  average  mUe—An  average  suite  of  bedroom  furniture  consists 
of  a  wardrobe,  dressing  table  or  dressing  chest,  chest  of  drawers,  and 
one  or  two  chairs,  generally  with  a  cane  or  rush  seat. 

parts,  one-third  of  the 
mterior  bemg  fitted  with  shelves,  the  remamder  with  hanging  ac- 
commodations. Sometimes  they  are  fitted  with  one  long  or  two 
short  drawers  beneath.  The  sizes  of  wardrobes  vary  from  4  to  6 
feet  in  width  and  have  from  one  to  three  doors.  Generally  in  the 
larger  sizes  the  center  door  either  on  the  inside  or  outside  is  fitted 
with  a  full-length  mirror.  For  small  single  bedroom  suites  the  ward- 
robe IS  either  2  or  3  feet  wide,  without  shelves,  but  fitted  with  hang- 
ing hooks,  either  with  or  without  a  mirror  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 
On  account  of  changed  housing  conditions,  however,  about  four  to 
MX  single  suites  are  sold  to  eveiy  double  one. 

Dressing  tables,  or  dressiiig  chests,  vaiy  in  design  according  to 
the  style  reproduced  and  are  3  feet  3  inches,  3  feet  6  inches,  3  feet 
9  mches,  4  feet,  and  4  feet  6  inches  wide,  3  feet  6  inches  being  the 
most  popular. 

Chests  of  drawers,  used  for  storing  clothes,  have  a  varying  number 
of  drawers  fronj  two  short  at  the  top  and  one  long  underneath,  to 
two  short  and  three  long,  while  in  some  cases  all  the  drawers  run  the 
full  width  oi  the  piece,  which  runs  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet  6 
luciies. 

Additional  pieces,  such  as  toilet  chest  or  cupboard,  or  tallboy 
chest,  are  sometunes  included  in  a  bedroom  suite. 
^  The  chifforobe,  or  "fitted  wardrobe,''  as  it  is  called,  is  rapidly  com- 
ingto  the  front  in  Great  Britain.  These  are  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  fitted  for  both  men  and  women,  ranging  from  4  feet  4  inches 
"ip,  3  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  19  inches  deep,  to  6  feet  high,  4  feet 
3  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  8  inches  deep.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  side  being  fitted  with  slielves,  pigeon  holes,  trays,  or 
drawers  in  various  sizes;  the  other  is  provided  with  an  extending 
rod  to  acQommodate  mx  suits  or  dresses,  with  a  place  for  shoes 
below. 

Bedsteads. --BeiBfmtda  are  not  considered  part  of  a  bedroom  suite 
but  must  be  purchased  separately  and  when  of  wood  are  of  the  same 
species  as  the  rest  of  the  furniture. 

Althou^  metal  bedsteads  are  stil  called  for,  the  demand  has  to 
a  veiy  large  eitent  gone  over  to  those  made  of  wood. 
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The  size  of  bedsteads  is  practically  standardized  to  2  feet  6  inches 
or  3  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches  for  single;  and  4  feet  and  4  feet  6  inches 
for  double,  all  6  feet  6  inches  long. 

INEXPENSIVE  FURNITURE 

As  in  the  better  grades  of  furniture,  oak  is  the  most  popular  wood 
for  the  inexpensive  kind  such  as  is  used  in  the  homes  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  cheap  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  bedrooms  occu- 
pied by  donaestic  servants,  more  being  made  of  this  than  all  the 
others  combined.  Besides  oak,  various  woods,  such  as  American 
red  gum  (satm  walnut),  also  European  beech  and  Canadian  birch 
staua^ed  with  a  mahogany  or  walnut  finish,  are  used,  while  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  bedroom  furnituro  is  of  north  European  pme  painted  in 
imitation  of  oak  or  some  other  variety.  In  the  manufacture  of 
imitation  mahogany  furniture,  in  order  to  simulate  the  Sheraton 
stvle,  marquetiy  transfers  are  used  to  a  large  extent,  which  give  an 
inlay  effect  of  such  excellence  that  it  is  mfficult  for  the  ominary 
individual  to  tell  them  from  genuine  inlay  work.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  considerable  demand  for  .softwood  nursery  furniture  enameled 
white  or  in  pastel  shades,  many  of  these  suites  being  decorated  by 
means  of  transfers  with  pictures  illustrating  various  nursery  rhymes. 

The  use  of  American  red  gum  in  the  British  furniture  industry, 
however,  is  largely  regulated  by  its  price  in  relation  to  other  woods, 
and  as  soon  as  the  economic  level  is  reached  the  demand  falls  off 
and  other  woods  are  used  instead.  While  the  average  purchaser  will 
buy  "satin  walnut"  furniture  when  it  is  cheaper  than  oak,  he  pre- 
fers the  latter  wood  and  will  always  take  it  unless  there  is  a  money 
advantage.  For  this  reason  the  enhanced  value  of  gum  during  the 
past  few  years  has  had  the  effect  of  transferring  the  public  demand 
largely  to  oak,  and  to-day  comparatively  little  is  used  by  this  indus- 
try as  compared  with  pre-war  years. 

It  is  in  this  furniture  that  AmenGm  sap  gmn  enters  principally 
for  backing  purposes  whEe  for  drawer  sides  and  backs  mild  tex- 
tured ash  Of  tupelo  is  used. 

UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 

Upholstered  or  overstuffed  armchairs  and  settees  are  very  popular 
and  are  usually  found  in  the  library  or  dining  room.  Leather,  velour, 
cretonne,  damask,  or  other  fabric  is  used  as  a  covering  material  to 
meet  the  purchaser's  wishes,  while  the  frames  are  of  Canadian  bireh 
or  continental  beech,  chiefly  the  former. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

A  thriving  business  is  done  ui  the  reproduction  of  antique  furni- 
ture of  all  styles  and  periods.  The  principal  items  are  Jacobean 
buffets,  tables,  chests,  and  armchairs  of  native  oak,  and  Queen  Anne 
style  dressing  tables,  bureaus,  and  bookcases  of  walnut. 

KITCBIN  FURNITURE 

Furniture  for  the  kitchen,  such  as  dressers  and  tables,  is  usually 
made  in  millwork  factories  out  of  north  European  pine  and  pamted. 
In  the  event  the  top  is  to  be  left  in  a  natural  state  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  washing,  spruce,  on  account  of  its  white  color,  is  used. 


'mm  nmmm  hmmm  mabkii*' 


While  aome  architects  and  builders  are  now  including  built-in 
Mtchen  cabinets  in  their  plans  for  new  dwellings,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  affect  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article.  Only  since 
the  war  has  the  American  style  of  fitted  kitchen  cabinet  been  known, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  rapidly  come  to  tlie  forefront  as  a  labor 
saver.  These  cabinets  are  obtainable  m  light  or  dark  finishes  or 
white  enameled  with  rustless  hinges  and  door  fastenings  to  meet  the 
variable  temperatures  of  the  kitchen.  While  some  of  these  cabinets 
are  imported,  most  of  them  are  now  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
and  are  sold  by  both  furniture  and  hardware  dealers. 

Of  nci  f  IIEMrf  UBB 

^  Tbere  are  many  substantial  firms  in  Great  Britain  which  specialize 
m  the  manufacture  of  office  furniture,  such  as  chairs,  desks,  and 
filing  cabinets,  most  of  it  bemg  modeled  on  American  lines.  Amer- 
ican white  oak  is  chiefly  used  while  the  more  expensive  kind,  such  as 
IS  used  in  banks,  is  of  mahogany  or  walnut.  The  average  British 
firm,  however,  does  not  pay      much  attention  to  the  furnishing 

of  its  office  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States,  many  not  having 
been  refurnished  since  the  busi- 


Fio.  m-Duiil.  (Inifc  wttli  lift  lop  md  tilting  aeiit 


Fio.  an.— Dual  deik  wm  kMte 


ness  was  started,  which  may  be  from  50  to  100  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  antiquated  office  furni- 
ture in  use  which  is  replaced  only  when  the  firm  moves  into 
new  quarters.  There  is,  however,  a  great  activity  in  the  erection 
of  new  office  buildings  in  London  and  also  in  the  provincial  cities  so 
that  the  outlook  for  increasing  sales  of  furniture  is  bright.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  much  opportunity  for  American  manufactured 
goods,  exports  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  official 
statistics,  were  valued  at  only  133.399  (consisting  of  about  one-third 
chairs  and  two-thirds  furniture)  during  1926,  indicating  that  it  can 
not  compete  in  price  'with  the  domestic-made  product. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

The  manufacture  of  school  furniture  in  Great  Britain  is  a  specialized 
branch  of  the  industry  and  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  fimis  of 
note  m  the  entire  country  that  make  it. 

Most  desks  are  made  according  to  designs  patented  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  patented  idea,  however,  applying  more  to  the  design 
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of  the  metal  and  the  method  by  which  the  woodwork  is  fitted  to  the 
metal  supporting  standards  than  to  the  design  of  the  desk  itself. 
The  sizes  of  school  desks  are  standardized  with  the  heights  carefully 
graded,  the  comparative  height  of  desk  and  seat  being  proportionate 
_  to  meet  the  different  standards,  the  distance  from  floor  to  seat  being 
about  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
neignt. 

The  "dual"  desk  is  used  in 
all  British  elementary  schools 
and  is  3  feet  4  inches  long  with 
a  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  writing 
dope  varying  from  25  to  32 
inches,  and  height  of  seat 
varying  from  15^  to  193^ 
inches,  with  a  13  to  14  inch 
desk  slope.  One  of  the  most 
popular  ''dual"  desks  has  a 
writing  slope  which  may  be 
lifted,  the  underside  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  suitable 
ledge  for  a  book  shelf,  a  tilting 
seat,  strengthening  stretcher 
rail  below,  and  foot  rail.  An- 
other type  of  "dual"  desk 


Fig.  31.— Single  desk  with  locker 


is  divided  into  two  compartments  each  with  separate  lids.  Both 
these  types  of  desks  are  made  either  with  or  without  a  fixed  ink- 
well rau  and  fitted  with  both  steel  and  cast-iron  standards. 

Single  desks  are  nearly 
always  fitted  with  lockers 
and  are  usually  made  en- 
tirely of  wood,  22  or  24 
inches  in  length,  IS  inches 
in  width  and  heights  to 
lowest  edge  of  writing  slope 
of  26,  28,  30,  31,  32,  and  33 
inches.  Unlike  the  "  dual " 
desk,  it  is  not  fitted  with  a 
seat  but  a  separate  chair 
must  be  used.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  by  the 
desk  manufacturers  but  are 
purchased  by  them  ready- 
made. 

Desks  are  seldom  found 
in  the  infants'  department 
of  elementary  schools,  kin- 
dergarten tables  18  to  21 
inches  in  height  being  em- 

  Jill      ployed  instead. 

In  addition  to  desks,  manufacturers  of  school  fumitmee  dbo  make 
cupboards,  teachers'  desks,  blackboards,  easels,  model  stands,  and 
writing  slopes.   Oak  and  southern  pine  are  used  for  1^  lietter  typo 
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l^^hile  some  architects  and  builders  are  now  including  built-in 
kitchen  cabinets  in  their  plans  for  new  dwellings,  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  allect  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article.  Onlv  since 
the  war  has  the  Aniorican  style  of  fitted  kitchen  cabinet  been  known, 
but  since  tliat  time  it  iias  rapidly  cotne  to  the  forefront  as  a  hibor 
saver.  These  cabinets  are  obtainable  in  li«2:ht  or  dark  finishes  or 
white  enameled  with  rustless  hin^res  and  door  fastenings  to  meet  the 
variable  temperatures  of  the  kitchen.  While  some  of  these  cabinets 
are  imported,  most  of  them  are  now  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
and  are  sold  by  both  furniture  and  hardware  dealers. 

OFFICE  FUMNITIJEI 

There  are  many  substantial  firms  in  Great  Britain  which  specialize 
in  the  manufacture  of  office  furniture,  such  as  chairs,  desks,  and 
filing  cabinets,  most  of  it  being  modeled  on  American  lines.  Amer- 
ican white  oak  is  chiefly  used  while  the  more  expensive  kind,  such  as 
is  used  in  banks,  is  of  mahogany  or  walnut.  The  average  British 
firm,  however,  does  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  furnishing 

of  its  office  as  is  done  in  the 
United  States,  many  not  having 
been  refurnished  since  the  busi- 
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ness  was  started,  which  may  be  from  50  to  100  years.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  antiquated  office  furni- 
ture in  use  which  is  replaced  only  when  the  firm  moves  into 
new  quarters.  There  is,  however,  a  great  activity  in  the  erection 
of  new  office  buildings  in  London  and  also  in  the  provincial  cities  so 
that  the  outlook  for  increasing  sales  of  furniture  is  bright.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  mncli  opportunity  for  American  manufactured 
goods,  exports  of  which  to  the  United  Kingdom,  accordmg  to  official 
statistics,  were  valued  at  only  $33,399  (consisting  of  about  one-third 
chairs  and  two-thirds  furniture)  durmg  1926,  indicating  that  it  can 
not  compete  in  price  with  the  domestic-mad©  product. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

The  manufacture  of  school  furniture  in  Great  Britain  is  a  specialized 
branch  of  the  industry  and  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  firms  of 
note  in  the  entire  country  that  make  it. 

Most  desks  are  made  according  to  designs  patented  by  the  manu- 
facturers, the  patented  idea,  however,  applying  more  to  the  design 
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Fig.  31.— Single  desk  with  locker 


of  the  metal  and  the  method  by  which  the  woodwork  is  fitted  to  the 
metal  supporting  standards  than  to  the  design  of  the  desk  itself. 
The  sizes  of  school  desks  are  standardized  with  the  heights  carefully 
graded,  the  comparative  height  of  desk  and  seat  being  proportionate 
,  to  meet  the  different  standards,  the  distance  from  floor  to  seat  being 
about  62  per  cent  of  the  total 
height. 

The  "duaP'  desk  is  used  in 
all  British  elementary  schools 
and  is  3  feet  4  inches  long  with 
a  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  writuig 
slope  varying  from  25  to  32 
inches,  and  height  of  seat 
varying  from  15?^  to  193^^ 
inches,  with  a  13  to  14  inch 
desk  slope.  One  of  the  most 
])opular  ''dual''  desks  has  a 
^yriting  slope  which  may  be 
lifted,  the  underside  of  which 
is  provided  with  a  suitable 
ledge  for  a  book  shelf,  a  tilting 
seat,  strengthening  stretcher 
rail  below,  and  foot  rail.  An- 
other type  of  "dual"  desk 
is  divided  into  two  compartments  each  with  separate  lids.  Both 
these  types  of  desks  are  made  either  with  or  without  a  fixed  ink- 
well rail  and  fitted  with  both  steel  and  cast-u-on  standards. 

Single  desks  are  nearly 
always  fitted  with  lockers 
and  are  usually  made  en- 
tirely of  wood,  22  or  24 
inches  m  length,  18  inches 
in  width  and  heights  to 
lowest  edge  of  writing  slope 
of  26,  28,  30,  31,  32,  and  33 
inches.  Unlike  the ''dual" 
desk,  it  is  not  fitted  with  a 
seat  but  a  separate  chair 
must  be  used.  These,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  by  the 
desk  manufacturers  but  are 
purchased  by  them  ready- 
made. 

Desks  are  seldom  found 
in  the  infants'  department 
of  elementary  schools,  kin- 
dergarten tables  18  to  21 
inches  in  height  being  em- 
ployed instead. 

In  addition  to  desks,  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  also  make 
cupboards,  teachers'  desks,  blackboards,  easels,  model  stands,  and 
writing  slopes.   Oak  and  southern  pine  are  used  for  the  better  typo 
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of  these  to  conform  with  the  desks  and  north  European  pine,  stained 
and  varnished,  for  the  less  expensive,  the  cupboards  being  frequently 
backed  with  three-ply  or  five-ply  alder.  As  it  is  important  that  the 
chalk  be  easily  removed  from  a  blackboard  an  absolutely  smooth 
surface  is  essential.  Formerly  Canadian  white  pine  was  largely 
used  for  this  purpose  but  it  has  now  been  replaced  by  plywood. 

Wm  laboratory  work  tables  with  teak  tops  and  an  underframing 
of  southern  pine  are  generally  employed.  Some  school-fumiture 
manufacturers  also  make  screens  ana  partitions  used  to  divide  class- 
rooms into  smaller  units.  Douglas  ir  being  preferred  for  this  purpose. 

Wmds  med.-^AUut  m  ^er  cent  of  the  school  desks  now  made  in 
Oreati  S.ntam  are  of  American  o^ak  and  the  remainder  of  southern 
pine.  In  pre-war  days  the  latter  wood  predominated  but  its  appre- 
ciation in  value  since  that  time  has  caused  the  demand  to  turn  toward 
oak.  The  stock  generaUy  used  is  1  and  IM  inches  by  8  inches  and 
wider,  extra  prime.  Botn  red  and  white  No.  1  common  and  select 
plain  oak  are  used,  the  red  being  preferred  where  the  furniture  is  to 
be  given  a  brown  finish,  whUe  the  white  is  used  for  the  lighter  finish. 
During  the  war,  when  these  two  woods  were  difficult  to  obtain, 
experiments  were  made  with  various  native  species,  but  without 
succ  ess  I  and  to-day  oak  and  southern  pine,  both  from  the  United 
States,  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  school-desk  trade. 

BS0IST1IRB  CONTENT  OW  LUBCBER 

In  Great  Britain,  where  for  long  periods  the  air  is  saturated  with 
moisture  and  where  a  number  of  rooms  in  most  British  houses  are 
damp  for  long  periods  of  the  year,  becaiise  of  the  absence  of  central 
heatmg,  swelling  has  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  if  not  more  than 
shrinking.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  question  of  drying 
lumber  down  to  a  low  moisture  content  is  not  so  imperative  as  under 
American  conditions. 

The  question  of  determining  the  best  moisture  content  of  furniture 
lumber  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  British  furniture  industry 
for  some  time  past  and  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled,  but  experi- 
ments  made  so  far  point  to  the  correct  percent4e  of  moisture  being 
'Somewhere'  between  10^  and  14  per  cent,  probably  about  the  middle 
'pomt. 

DIMENSION  STOCK 

The  furniture  industry  is  the  largest  consumer  of  dimension  stock 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  squares,  principally 
oak  from  the  United  States  (red  and  white,  quartered  and  plain  sawn) 
and  central  Europe,  beech  from  Czechoslovakia,  a  little  black  walnut 
from  the  United  States,  and  birch  from  Finland.  These  are  used 
for  the  legs  of  tables  and  dressing  tables,  also  bedposts. 

The  sizes  most  in  demand  are  as  follows:  4  by  4  by  28  and  30  inches; 
3 3^  by  3 H  by  28  and  30  inches;  3  by  3  by  28  and  30  inches;  2^  by 
2}4  by  28  and  30  inches;  2  by  2  by  28,  30,  36,  42,  48,  and  54  inches; 
IM  by  IM  by  30  and  33  inches;  and  1^  by  1}^  by  28,  30,  38,  42,  48, 
and  54  inches. 

Gntde, — ^The  following'  is  a  grade  frequently  called  for  by  British 
im^po^rters  catering  tO'  this  trade:  "To  be  all  heart,  free  of  aU.  defects, 
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i.  e.,  knots,  shakes,  and  wonnholes;  to  be  cut  full  so  as  to  finish  to 
the  exact  sizes  given  when  dry." 

Claims  are  frequent  on  squares  on  contracts  calling  for  "dry" 
stock.  It  is  never  advisable  to  use  the  term  "dry, "  which  is  subject 
to  many  interpretations,  and  it  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  followuag 
be  used  instead,  thereby  avoiding  much  trouble:  "Shipping  dry," 
"akin  dry,"  " —  months  on  sticks." 

USE  OF  PLYWOOD 

Plywood  is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture.  For  table  tops,  bedstead  head  and  foot  ends,  wardrobe 
sides  and  doors,  okoum^  (gabon)  and  north  European  birch  and  alder 
are  mostly  employed  as  a  core  for  veneer  of  mahogany,  walnut,  or 
fancy  woods.  It  is  for  the  heavier  work  that  the  laminated  okoum^ 
board  is  mostly  in  demand.  For  backs  of  wardrobes,  caUnets, 
partitions,  panels,  and  drawer  bottoms  the  lower  qualities  of  Euro- 
pean birch  and  alder,  and  Japanese  and  Siberian  ash,  are 
depending  largely  upon  the  class  of  furniture  being  made. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  British  furniture  industry  holds  annual  exhibitions  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  Scotland,  at  which  advance  styles  for  the  coming 
season  are  shown.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  held  in 
London  during  the  first  week  of  February  each  year.  These  exhibi- 
tions are  restricted  to  the  trade  only  and  the  one  held  in  London  in 
1927  was  visited  by  over  40,000  buyers  and  furniture  valued  at  over 
£250,000,  specially  constructed  for  the  occasion  was  exhibited. 

FUlUKiii  tllilijtJtflk 

Since  the  war  there  have  been  approximately  1,000,000  houses 
built  m  Great  Britain  but,  owing  to  the  industrial  depression  that  has 
existed  since  the  postwar  boom  of  1920,  very  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  refurnishing  them.  Untold  numbers  of  houses  nyllie 
great  industrial  and  mming  centers  are  furnished  with  the  HBbt 
necessities,  their  occupants  m  many  cases  living  entirely  on  Govern- 
ment or  municipal  relief.  Although  there  were  at  the  end  of  1927 
^lill  over  1,000,000  unemployed  in  the  country,  there  are  signs  that 
industry  is  surely,  if  slowly,  reviving  and  as  the  wage-eammg  classes 
secure  steady  empbyment  and  pay  off  their  debts  an  inci^a^ 
interest  in  furniture  may  be  anticipated. 

The  method  of  selling  on  the  installment  plan  is  also  growing  in 
the  retail  furniture  trade  and  is  likely  to  increase  still  further  in  the 
future. 

Taking  both  factors  into  consideration,  the  outlook  is  favorable 
for  increased  sales  of  furniture  as  trade  improves  and  with  it  the 
demand  for  American  hardwood  lumber  largely  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. 
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IMPORTANCE  TO  AMERICAlf  LUMBER  EXPORTERS 

Tlie  Britisli  furniture  industry  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
American  exporters  of  hardwood  lumher  and  is  to  a  large  extent  tne 
balance  wheel  of  the  United  States  hardwood  trade. 

During  1926,  according  to  official  statistics  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  of  hardwood  lumber 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  largely  used  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture^ 
werO'  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Kinil 

Qiwnlity 

ValcHi 

Feet 
97, 335, 000 
20,  184.000 
15,  09t),  000 

$6, 483, 384 
1,042.032 
-2,000,623 

In  addition  to  these,  other  woods,  such  as  tupelo,  yellow  ppkr, 
Hack  walnut,  and  chestnut,  are  used,  the  most  important  bemg  the 
irst  named,  which  is  being  utiliaed  for  drawer  sides  and  backs,  to  an 
inereasing  extent. 

Great  Britain  has  little  native  timber  available  for  manufactur- 
ing cooperage ;  consequently,  practically  all  its  needs  have  to  be 
met  by  importation. 

Imports  of  staves  have  been  very  erratic  since  the  armistice,  vary- 
ing considerably,  and  during  the  past  six  years— particularly  so 
far  as  oak  staves  in  brewery  sizes  are  concerned — ^imports  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  absorbing  the 
great  stocks  brought  in  during  the  boom  year  of  1920.  During  that 
year  stave  imports  into  Great  Britain  were  valued  at  £3,640,806, 
and  a  large  portion  was  left  on  the  importers'  hands,  with  disastrous 
results  to  many. 

British  statistics  do  not  segregate  the  different  kinds  of  cooperage 
imported,  but  lump  them  altogether  imder  one  general  heading. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  showing  imports  of  staves  of  all 
kinds  into  Great  Britain,  therefore,  include  all  kinds  of  staves,  from 
the  expensive  "Memel"  oak  staves  used  by  the  brewing  industry 
to  the  cheap  fir  (pine  and  spruce  mixed)  stave  used  principally  for 
ihe  manufacture  of  containers  for  cement  and  dry  chemicals. 


Lauds  Of 
fiOoublo 
iiot' 

Valiw 

Loads  of 
30mbic 

1918   

182,128 
84,002 

156,671 
SI,  121 

£1,000,048 
1,103, 180 

%m,m 

1.411.079 

1922    

75,021 
84,200 
128,785 
US,  064 

£736,737 
S64,088 

1,117,374 
017.600 

1919    

1928  

NOTE.-From  Apr.  1,  1923.  the flijines  indade  the  trada  of  Oraat  Brftitomd  Nortto^ 

jah  Free  State.  From  tho  sama^te  the  direct  foreign  traxto  of  ttie  Irlali  Wm  Statt  liiiB  iMeii  axdoded. 
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SOUBCIS  OF  SUPPLY 


Great  Britain  goes  to  many  countries  for  its  cooperage  require- 
ments, and  during  1924,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  were  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Country  of  origin 

1013 

1924 

Valua 

Loads  of 
50  cubic 
iaet 

Valua 

Loads  of 
SO  cubic 
feet 

(') 

£115,680 
266,670 
(») 

485,403 
0) 

50,873 
64,899 
16,523 

0) 

38,826 
30,733 
(0 

92,479 

15,160 
3,165 
1,765 

£272,622 
213,805 
179,409 
126,798 
120,884 
89, 316 
44,867 
38,349 

13,471 
40.963 
14,786 
31,323 
9,480 
8,006 
1,998 
6,630 

31,324 

2,078 

1,000,018 

182.128 

1,117,374 

128,735 

1  Induded  in  Euasia. 

Note  —From  \pr.  1,  1923,  British  statistics  include  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
with  the  Irish  Free  State.  From  the  same  date  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  tlia  Irish  Free  State  has  been 
eniaded. 

During  1913  Poland,  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  not  shown 
as  furnishing  any  of  Great  Britain's  stave  imports,  because  it  was 
not  until  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919  that  the  countries  named 
were  separated  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

Germany  is  reported  as  supplying  Great  Britain  with  staves  to 
the  value  of  £64,899  in  1913.  These  staves,  however,  were  not  manu- 
factured in  Germany  but  in  Russia,  and  exported  through  the  ports 
of  Memel  and  Danzig,  then  in  the  German  Empire.  Staves  from  the 
same  area  are  still  being  shipped,  but  Memel  is  now  part  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Lithuania,  while  Danzig  is  a  free  port  and  the  principal 
outlet  for  staves  origmating  in  Poland. 

POLAMD  (INCLUDING  DANZIQ),  BUSSIA,  LATVIA,  AND  LITHUANIA 

These  countries,  although  separate  geographically,  may  be  regarded 
as  one  in  considering  the  British  sourees  of  stave  supply,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  pine  and  spruce  staves  shipped 
from  Poland  and  Latvia  for  the  manufacture  of  containers  used  by 
tiie  cement,  dry  chemical,  and  pottery  industries,  all  the  staves 
imported  from  them  into  Great  Britain  are  made  of  oak  timber 
grown  in  the  forest  of  Volhynia. 

The  Volhynia  forest  lies  partly  m  Poland  and  partly  m  the 
Ukraine  district  of  Russia,  but  the  latter  country,  m  addition  to 
exporting  through  its  own  ports  of  Leningrad  and  Odessa,  finds  it 
convenient  to  use  also  Riga  and  Libau  in  Latvia  and  Memel  in 
Lithuania,  and  for  that  reason  these  countries  are  erroneously 
credited  with  stave  exports  which  properly  belong  to  Russia.  Poland 
as  used  the  Free  Port  of  Danzig  for  its  stave  exports. 
The  Polish  and  Russian  oak  staves  are  entirely  handmade  by 
workers  whose  skill  embodies  the  results  of  generations  of  training, 
SO  that  a  practically  perfect  stave  is  produced.   These  staves  are 
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kaown  as  the  "Memel"  type,  and  not  only  is  the  manufactuFe  perfect 
but  the  alleged  freedom  from  tannin  of  the  oak  from  which  they  are 
manufactured  has  given  this  type  of  stave  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the 
British  brewing  industry. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  stave  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the 
full-size  pipe,  3  by  6,  66  to  73  inches,  being  worth  in  November,  1926, 
approximately  $2,500  per  mille  of  1,200  pieces. 

SWUDIIN,  nifLAND,  AND  MORWAT 

The  Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland  are  the  principal  sources 
of  Great  Britain's  supply  of  staves  for  the  manufacture  of  containers 
used  by  the  cement,  pickled  herring,  dry  chemical,  and  pottery 
industries.  Of  these  countries,  Sweden  is  the  most  important,  for 
the  reason  that  in  addition  to  the  large  quantities  spruce  and 
pine  staves  (conmiercially  knowtf^^WBr"  and  shipped  mixed)  used 
for  containers  of  cement,  dry  chemicals,  and  potteiy  ware,  Swedish 
spruce  staves  are  used  almost  excluflhraiy  for  the  manufacture  of 
pickled-herring  barrels.^    ^  ^  ^ 

Finland  raius  next  in  importance  and  with  the  develoMnent  of 

110  niuiiifjr  miiiisiiFy  us  ouppiyiii^  a  lafi^fs  pjiopfi«uoii  ui  vjrrtsart  x>riiiciiii  a 

rei|uireffl:ente  for  staves  used  to  make  containers  used  in  the  above- 

Tiniiirti''tckSiiMi  itttfl'iia'i'i'iAci 
ISltlUlitlflAIMl  .JIIUUoIaIItB* 

Norway  is  of  much  less  importance  than  either  Sweden  or  Fin- 
land as  a  provider  of  staves  for  the  British  market,  and  the  quantity 
imported  ?rom  that  country  during  1924  was  less  than  one-half  of 
the  1913  total.  Although  a  small  quantity  of  spruce  staves  are 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  pickled-herring  barrels,  most  of  them 
are  the  mixed  spruce  and  pine  used  to  make  cement  containers. 

TBS  UNITBD  'STATUS 

Next  to  Ai^entina  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  most  important 
foreign  market  for  American  staves  in  1925,  exports  to  the  United 
KinMom  during  that  year  being  valued  at  $1,151,000.  Tight  staves 
nunM)ering  7,798,698,  slack  numbering  1,647,142,  476,273  sets  of 
heading,  19,053  sets  of  tight  shooks,  and  24,668  empty  barrels  made 
'lip  this  value. 

Of  the  staves  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  America,  the  most 
important  are  oak,  used  principaUy  for  the  manufacture  of  palm-oil 
casks  and  whisky  barrels  and  to  a  small  extent  for  vinegar  barreb, 
chums,  and  tubs.  Next  in  importance  to  the  oak  are  the  gum  staves — 
%ht  for  glucose  and  slack  for  iour  barrels.  In  addition  to  these, 
amai  quantities  of  hardwood  staves  are  imported  for  making  pork 
barrels  and  miscellaneous  containers. 

The  headins:  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  America  is  largely 
of  oak  for  whisky  and  gum  for  flour  barrels. 

The  importation  of  American  tight  oak  shooks  has  made  little 
headway  in  Great  Britain.  During  the  postwar  boom  and  since, 
sample  shipments  have  been  made  by  American  exporters  anxious  to 
develop  this  trade,  but  so  far  with  little  success.  The  conservatism 
of  the  British  cooperage  industry  is  probably  an  important  factor, 
but  the  trade  asserts  that  the  barrel  made  locally  from  staves  is  better 
than  one  assembled  from  the  imported  shook. 

Another  objection  is  said  to  be  the  fact  that  most  British  coopers 
making  oak  barrels  work  on  a  piecework  basis  at  a  rate  of  so  much 
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per  barrel  and  are  paid  the  same,  whether  it  is  manufactured  from 
staves  or  assembled  from  the  shook.  As  the  shook  costs  more  than 
the  staves,  it  is  not  profitable  to  use  shooks. 

However  true  the  statements  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  little 
headway  has  been  made  in  selling  tight  shooks  in  the  British  market. 

A  large  business  is  done  by  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain 
in  secondhand  empty  barrels,  which  are  preferred  to  new  ones  by- 
some  producers  of  palm  oil,  because  the  used  barrels  absorb  less  oil. 

In  addition  to  staves  and  headmg,  a  small  quantity  of  coiled  elm 
hoops  for  flour  barrels  is  imported  from  America. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Galveston,  Savannah,  Baltimore,  and  Nor- 
folk are  the  principal  shipping  points  for  American  staves. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTING  CENTERS 

The  principal  ports  of  entry  for  staves  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
quantities  handled  through  each  during  1924,  the  last  year  for  which 
igures  are  available,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Bngland: 

London.... 
Liverpool  - - 

Rochester. - 
Manchester 
Yarmouth- 
Fowey  


Loads  of 
fiO  cubic 


38,472 
15,199 

6,079 
2, 254 


Value 


£347,650 
134,230 
55,738 
81,938 
28,520 
11,602 


Port 


Scotland: 

Fraaerburg 

Leith  

Peterhead. 
Aberdeen. . 
Glasgow--. 
Lerwick.... 


Loads  of 
60  cubic 
Iwt 


7,561 
6,020 
3,826 
2,330 
1,730 
1,625 


ValllA 


£52. 116 
113, 743 
24,133 
13,623 
26,800 
9,663 


The  kmd  of  cooperage  imported  through  each  particular  port 
is  determnied  by  the  consuming  industries  in  their  proximity.  With 
the  exception  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  which  handle 
many  kinds  of  cooperage  stock  for  distribution  to  near-by  towns, 
other  ports,  generally  speaking,  cater  to  one  local  industry  only. 

MBTHODS  OF  IM POST  TBADI! 

The  import  trade  in  Great  Britain  for  both  American  and  European 
staves  is  usually  handled  through  agents  acting  as  exclusive  sales 
representatives  for  the  foreign  shipper.  These  agents  not  only 
effect  the  sales  but  also  handle  the  documents  and  carry  the  del 
credere — i.  e.,  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  buyer.  There  are  no 
agents  handling  staves  exclusively,  but  the  import  business  is  done 
through  lumber  agents  and,  except  for  the  European  softwood  staves, 
by  firms  usually  having  a  separate  department  to  take  care  of  it. 
Not  all  lumber  agents,  however,  handle  hardwood  staves,  as  this  busi- 
ness necessarily  requires  special  knowledge,  and  agency  arrangements 
should  not  be  made  except  with  such  firms  as  are  properly  qualified. 

Stave  agents  are  expected  by  the  trade  to  confine  their  sales  to 
recognised  importers  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  consumers.  Although 
there  may  be  some  deviation  from  this  procedure,  American  ex- 
porters would  be  weE  advised  not  to  depart  from  the  customary 
channels  of  trade. 

LOCATION  OF  PBIlfCIPAL  AOBITTS 

« 

The  principal  stave  agents  in  Great  Britain  have  their  head- 
quarters in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  from  those  cities 
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they  coTer  the  whole  of  the  couiitiy,  either  through  hmnch  offices 
or  Jbj  traTeling  salesmeii.^ 

While  a  London  or  Liverpool  agent  may  cover  all  of  England, 
it  is  desirable  that  a  separate  one  should  be  appointed  for  Scotland. 

!■  J  "1  IE  JIT*  •  1  1  *  M  -M'  ^ 

uniesS'  me  mgomi  nas^  an  omce  m  mm  couniiiy  aiso. 

nitlf  8  OF  SALE 

Quotations  for  American,  Russian,  and  Polish  hardwood  staves 
are  made  per  mille  of  1 ,200  pieces,  and  the  customary  terms  charged 
by  agents  are  4  per  cent  for  sales  commission  and  del  credere  and 
per  cent  discount,  both  computed  on  the  c.  i.  f.  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  European  softwood  staves  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  the 
Petrograd  standard  of  1,980  board  feet,  the  usual  deduction  for 
commission,  del  credere,  and  discount  being  per  cent  on  the 
f.  o.  b,  value.  It  is  customary  for  the  draft  to  be  drawn  by  the 
exporter  on  the  agent  at  from  three  to  five  days'  sight  for  amounts 
varying  from  75  to  95  per  cent  of  the  net  invoice  value,  according 
to  arrangement,  the  remamder  being  remitted  on  arrival  and  accept- 
ance of  the  goods. 

A  complete  set  of  documents  must  be  attached  to  the  draft,  includ- 
ing an  "on  board"  bill  of  lading,  invoice,  specifications,  and  policy 
of  insuiiiiici}  acceptoble  to^  the  Eiiyer.  It  is^  usual  to  insure  im  W 
per  cent  over  tie  invoice  value  to  cover  buyers'  anticipated  profits. 

AMBBICAN  QUOTATIONS 

^  American  quotations  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  sterling  but  occa- 
aionaiy  in  dollars  per  mule  of  1,200  pieces.  Although  sales  to 
IinMaiid  are  usually  made  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis,  Scottish  importers  prefer 
to  buy  ex  quay.  In  the  event  a  sale  ia  miide  on  this  basis,  the  ship- 
per is  responsible  for  the  landing  charges,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  what  these  are  before  making  an  ex-quay  quotation. 
These  charges  vary  in  different  ports,  being  much  heavier  in  some 
than  others,  and  unless  the  proper  provision  is  made  for  them  in 
computing  the  selling  price  the  returns  are  liable  to  be  considerably 
less  than  anticipated. 

CONTRACn 

For  sales  of  European  softwood  staves  the  regular  standard  form 
0f  lumber  contract  is  used,  as  they  are  to  all  intents  short  pieces  of 
lumber.  For  other  kinds,  including  those  imported  from  America, 
each  a^ent  uses  his  own  contract — usually  a  blank  with  the  specific 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  particular  sale  typewritten  in. 

There  are  no  definite  rules  governing  these  conditions,  but  they 
are  based  on  English  usage  with  which  the  trade  is  thoroughly 
familiar. 

For  those  items  handled  by  members  of  the  Associated  Cooperage 
Industries  of  America,  the  rules  of  that  association  govern  the  con- 
tract. All  contracts,  however,  have  a  clause  providing  for  arbitra- 
tion in  the  event  a  dispute  can  not  be  settled  by  amicable  methods. 

CIiAIMEt 

Oaims  for  quality  are  not  frequent,  according  to  agents  handling 
American  staves.   The  stave  business  is  highly  specialized  and  re- 

Suires  considerable  technical  knowledge,  so  that  it  is  confined  ex- 
[uaively,  both  in  America  and  Qieat  Britain,  to  those  conversant 
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with  it.  Many  American  manufactures  employ  stave  makers  trained 
in  the  oak-stave  districts  of  central  Europe,  whose  product  has  the 
reputation  of  being  unsurpassed. 

Of  the  comparatively  few  complaints  made  against  American 
staves,  the  principal  one  is  said  to  be  for  sap  damage,  caused  by  the 
staves  having  been  stored  for  so  long  a  time  before  shipment  that  the 
sapwood  has  become  porous.  Generally  speaking,  American  ex- 
porters know  what  the  British  market  requires  and  are  careful  to 
supply  it. 

CONSlONllElfTS 

Importers  look  upon  stave  consignments  as  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  bargain  after  the  charges  for  yarding  and  storage  have  become  so 
heavy  that  they  must  be  disposed  of,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
British  stave  agent.  These  consi^mients  invariably  result  in  a 
heavy  loss  to  the  shipper,  and  American  stave  exporters  should  take 
warning  against  indulging  in  such  a  practice.  Consignments  not 
only  result  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  shipper  who  makes  them  but  they 
nin  legitimate  trade,  as  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  an  importer  to 
place  a  firm  order  for  future  delivery  when,  by  waiting,  he  knows  it 
IS  more  than  probable  that  he  will  be  able  to  fill  his  requirements 
at  hfc  own  price  from  stocks  shipped  unsold.  Although  during  the 
immediate  postwar  boom  stave  consignments  may  have  been  profit- 
able to  American  exporters,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  not  been 
since,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  again  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
only  way  by  which  the  trade  in  staves  with  Great  Britian  can  be 
profitable  is  by  restricting  it  to  a  firm  order  basis. 

IMPOKTBRS 

There  are  comparatively  few  stave  importers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  numerous  Irish  and  Scottish  distilleries 
during  recent  years  has  concentrated  the  buying  of  American  whisky 
staves  in  comparatively  few  hands. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  importers  who  supply  the  coopers  with 
their  requirements,  some  of  the  larger  consumers,  who  operate  their 
own  cooperage  plants,  are,  because  of  their  size  and  importance, 
recognized  as  importers  in  the  trade  and  buy  on  importers'  terms. 
This,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  because  it  is  done  in  a  few  par- 
ticular instances  the  selling  direct  to  consumers  by  American  stave 
exporters  can  not  be  advocated.  The  r^ular  custom  of  the  trade  in 
dealiiig  with  importers  t^ugh  an  ag^t  should  be  adhered  to. 

'SAIJBS  BASIS 

American  staves  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  average  width,  the  usual 
being  4J^  inches  inside  the  sap;  in  other  woras,  1  miEe  is  the 
equivalent  of  5,400  inches  and  tne  invoice  is  computed  accordingly. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  too  many  narrow  staves,  con- 
tracts occasionaliy  limit  the  number  of  pieces  to  1,200  to  the  mille. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

There  is  no  trade  association  exclusively  representing  the  stave 
import  trade,  but  many  of  those  interested  in  it  are  members  of  the 
Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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KINDS  AND  mm  OF  COOPKRAG£  IMPOSTED 

Cooperage  in  all  its  forms  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
hut  of  most  importanee  are  llie  tight  staves. 

Tight  cooperage  is,  with  few  exceptions,  made  from  imported  oak 
staTes,  and  it  is  used  for  the  transportation  and  storage  of  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  palm  oil,  kerosene,  cured  ish  and  Tinegar,  and 
for  the  maniuaeture  of  tubs  and  chums.  The  principal  exceptions 
are  the  barrels  used  by  the  pickled-herring  industry,  wnich  are  made 
of  Swedish  spruce,  and  those  tO'  bold  ,glucose,  for  which  American 
iram  u  Breferred. 

TIGHT  8KO0ES 

Although  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  American 
exporters  to  induce  the  British  cooperage  industry  to  use  tight 
shooks  instead  of  staves  for  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  little  head- 
way has  been  made  so  far.  The  glucose  industry,  however,  is  an 
exception,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  19,053  sets  of  tight 
ahooks,  valued  at  $32,611,  exported  fit>m  Hie  United  States  to  tie 
United  Kingdom  during  1W2B  were  of  gum  and  were  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  glucose  larfek. 

North  European  and  Baltic  spruce  and  pine  staves  sold  as  fir  are 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  very  large  quantities  for  the 
manufacture  of  contamers  for  cement  and  dry  chemicals  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  for  pottery.  In  addition  to  these,  some  American 
slack  gum  staves  are  imported  for  making  flour  barrels.  During 
1925  me  United  States  exported  1,647,142  slack  staves,  valued  at 
#f4,o40|  Mf  iniB  marKeii,  moov  oi  wmcn  were  pruDaiiiy  useo.  mm  m'OKe 

'eoiitainen'  used  by  the  floui^-milling  'industiy  for  their  export  trade. 

Of  the  heading  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  that  of  oak 
and  gum  from  America  is  the  most  important,  a  total  of  476,273  sets, 
valued  at  1168,715,  being  exported  fiom  the  United  States  to  the 
British  market  during  1925- 

H'MffTT  SAIfOUUia  AJVD'  CASKS 

Some  new  empty  oak  barrels  are  imported  for  use  by  the  British 
lirewing  industry,  principally  from  Germany  and  the  Metheriands, 
made  nom  Russian  anci  Polish  staves.  The  number,  however,  is 
comparatively  small  and  their  importation  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  the  British  cooperage  industry. 

Empty  secondhand  casks  to  the  number  of  24,668,  valued  at 
$194,597,  were  also  im^rted  from  the  United  States  during  1925. 
After  cleaning  and  repairing,  they  are  knocked  down  and  shipped  to 
West  Africa  in  shook  fonn  for  use  as  palm-oil  containers. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  business  done  in  other  secondhand 
barrels,  which  are  imported  filled  with  packing-house  products, 
paraffin,  and  edible  oils,  principally  from  America.  After  being 
emptied  of  their  contents,  cleaned  and  repaired,  they  are  sold  for  use 
as  containers  for  products  similar  to  those  which  they  originally  Md. 
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HOOPS 


American  ehn  hoops,  5,  5J^,  and  6  feet  in  circumference,  are  also 
unported  by  Great  Britam  for  use  on  flour  barrels  and  other  con- 
tainers for  dry  material,  but  the  quantity  is  not  shown  in  any  availab 
statistics. 

CONSUMING  INDUSTRIES 


BREWING 


Barrels  manufactured  from  what  are  called  "Memel"  oak  staves 
are  used  exclusively  by  the  brewing  industry  in  Great  Britain.  These 
staves  were  originally  shipped  through  the  German  port  of  Memel 
for  convenience,  although  manufactured  in  the  Russian  Province  of 
Volhynia,  but  Tor  many  years  the  name  "Memer^  has  been  used  to 
indicate  a  type  of  stave  rather  than  the  port  of  shipment. 

The  "Memel"  type  of  stave  is  excellent  in  manufacture  and  grad- 
ing, cleft  and  fiat  dressed  by  hand  to  an  exact  thickness  and  width, 
and  in  "crown"  quality  is  practically  free  from  all  defects.  Russia 
and  Poland  together  supply  the  entire  stave  needs  of  the  British 
brewing  industiy. 

During  the  war  it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  get  supplies 
of  staves  from  these  countries,  so  that  the  brewing  industiy  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  United  States  for  them.  However,  it  is  asserted 
that  oak  staves  from  the  United  States  are  not  satisfactory  for  beer 
barrels  on  account  of  the  tannin  flavoring  the  beer,  so  that  as  soon 
as  European  staves  were  again  available  the  trade  returned  to  their 
use.  As  a  consefuence  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  American  staves 
in  brewers'  sizes  m.  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  United  States  stave  exporters  to  induce  the 
resumption  of  the  use  of  American  staves  for  beer  casks  so  far  have 
been  unsuccessful;  consumption  has  now  been  reduced  to  meager 
proportions  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  immediate 
revival.  Although  the  "Memel"  stave  may  not  have  any  inherent 
superiority  over  the  American,  the  fact  remains  that  the  countries 
where  it  originates  produce  a  perfectly  made  stave,  which  has  for 
generations  found  favor  in  Great  Britain  for  the  making  of  beer 
casks. 

Quotations  for  "Memel''  staves  and  heading  are  in  pounds  sterling 
per  mille  of  1,200  pieces,  as  of  full-size  pipe,  or  per  "shoeck"  of  60 

gieces  computed  according  to  a  standard  base  table  known  as  "The 
lemel  reduction  table,"  using  the  full-size  pipe,  66  to  73  inches, 
3  by  6  inches  as  a  base.  The  following  are  the  standard  dimensions 
of  "Memel"  staves  and  heading:  3  by  6,  23^  by  5,  2H  by  4^, 
2  by  4,  IJi  by  3j^,  IH  by  3,  IH  by  3,  and  1  by  3  inches,  with 
lengths  for  pipes  66  to  73  inches,  brandies  58  to  65  ihches,  long 
hothead  52  to  57  inches,  hogsheads  46  to  51  inches,  long  barrel  38 
to  45  inches,  ^bm%  barrel  34  to  37  inches,  long  heading  26  to  33  inches, 
short  heading  20  to  25  inches,  short  short  heading  17  to  19  inches,  and 
ends  15  to  16  inches.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  width  is  always  double 
the  thickness  of  the  stave. 

PALM  OIL 


Liverpool  is  the  center  of  the  United 
it  being  estimated  that  over  90  i)er  cent  of 
into  Great  Britain  from  West  Africa  comes 


om  palm-oil  trade, 
e  pahn  oil  imported 
ugh  this  port.  Tha 
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palm-oa  cask  must  be  of  exceedingly  strong  construction  in  order  to 
Mtmd  rough  handling  by  native  African  labor.  When  full  of  oil 
it  weighs  between  1,600  and  1,700  pounds;  the  barrels  are  rolled 
for  many  miles  on  the  rough  roads,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
can  stand  this  treatment  without  leakage.  The  palm-oil  cask  ot 
fco-day  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  experience.  It  is  large,  carries 
a  )ieavy  weight  under  varying  conditions,  has  to  stand  recoopenng 
and  many  long  voyages,  and  must  be  strong  enough  at  the  head  to  be 
slung  with  hooks  when  filled,  as  well  as  of  sufficient  strength  on  the 
bilge  to  be  stored  without  damage. 

The  materials  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  palm-oil 
casks  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  for  this  purpose  Ameri- 
can staves  have  been  found  superior  to  all  others  and  are  used 
exclusively  by  coopers  supplying  this  trade.  .    .  , 

Palm-oil  staves  are  shipped  to  Great  Britam  prmcipally  from 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  are  chiefly  of  red  oak.  They  may 
be  either  flat  or  circle  bucked,  and  are  imported  both  listed  and 
unlisted.  Listed  staves  are  those  which  have  square  edges,  whfle 
the  unlisted  are  shipped  as  they  leave  the  buckmg  machine,  with- 
out any  dressing  of  the  edges. 


white  or  red  oak,  flat  or  circle  dressed,  unlisted;  44  by  l>i  mcnes, 
second  quality,  white  or  red  oak.  .  . 

The  second-quality  staves  are  used  in  small  quantities  only. 
Heading  for  the  casks  is  manufactured  by  local  coopers  out  of  third 
or  fourth  quality  Canadian  white  or  red  pine  lumber.  The  headmg 
is  finished  to  38  and  40  inches  diameter,  principally  the  former,  by 
1}4  inches  thick.  At  opposite  sides  of  the  heading  is  inserted  a 
small  piece  called  a  "cantel,"  which  is  made  of  oak,  to  strengthen 
the  heading  and  to  allow  for  the  binding  by  the  hoops. 

Eftorts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American  palm-oil  shooks 
into  Liverpool,  but  so  far  they  have  made  little  headway. 

The  casks  are  sold  by  the  coopers  to  firms  engaged  in  the  palm- 
oil  trade  and  shipped  to  West  Africa  in  shook  form,  whence  they 
are  returned  filled  with  oil  and  distributed  to  the  soap  and  tin- 
plate  manufacturers,  who  are  the  largest  consumers  of  palm  oil. 
After  bemg  emptied  they  are  resold  to  the  coopers,  who  repair  those 
that  are  damaged,  and  after  cleanmg  and  shooking  they  are  sold 
a^ain  to  the  operators  and  reshipped  to  West  Africa. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  secondhand  casks — ^m 
fact,  they  are  preferred  to  new  ones  by  some  pahn-oil  operators  on 
account  of  their  absorbmg  less  oil.  While  a  sufficiently  low  ocean 
freight  obtamed  m  recent  years,  quantities  of  empty  palm-oil 
casks  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  from  America  and  sold  to  the  coop- 
ers. These  casks,  after  being  cleaned  and  repaired  if  necessary, 
were  converted  into  shooks,  and  resold  to  the  palm-oil  operators  for 
shipment  to  West  Africa  again.  The  Liverpool  Produce  Associa- 
tion specification  for  regular  palm-oil  casks  (the  regular  size  of  a 
Liverpool  palm-oil  cask  is  38  inches  and  is  known  as  a  38-inch  cask), 
November,  1920,  new  or  secondhand,  follows: 

Staves— The  staves  shall  be  of  oak,  of  a  minimum  length  of  42  inches,  with 
an  allowance  of  I  inch  for  wear  and  tear,  and  of  a  thickness  of  1  to  IM  inches. 
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palm-oil  cask  must  be  of  exceedingly  strong  construction  in  order  to 
stand  rough  handling  by  native  African  labor.  When  lull  ot  oi 
it  weighs  between  1,600  and  1,700  pounds;  the  barrels  are  ro  led 
for  many  miles  on  the  rough  roads,  and  it  is  essential  that  they 
can  stand  this  treatment  without  leakage.  The  pahu-oil  cask  of 
fco-day  is  the  outcome  of  many  years'  experience.  It  is  large,  carries 
a  heavy  weight  under  varying  conditions,  has  to  stand  recoopering 
and  many  long  voyages,  and  must  be  strong  enough  at  the  head  to  be 
slung  with  hooks  when  filled,  as  well  as  of  sufficient  strength  on  the 
bUge  to  be  stored  without  damage.  „ 

The  materials  now  used  for  the  manufacture  of  these  palm-oil 
casks  are  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  and  for  this  purpose  Ameri- 
can staves  have  been  found  superior  to  all  others  and  are  used 
exclusively  by  coopers  supplymg  this  trade.  .    .    „  , 

Palm-oU  staves  are  shipped  to  Great  Bntam  prmcipally  from 
New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  are  chiefly  of  red  oak.  They  may 
be  either  flat  or  circle  bucked,  and  are  imported  both  listed  and 
unlisted.  Listed  staves  are  those  which  have  square  edges,  wMe 
the  unlisted  are  shipped  as  they  leave  the  bucking  machme,  with- 
out any  dressing  of  the  edges.  ,  ^      ,  . 

The  following  stave  specifications  are  used  for  the  maniiiacture 
of  palm-oil  casks:  44  by  13^  inches,  prime  white  and/or  red  oak.  Hat 
or  circle  dressed,  listed  5  inches,  average;  44  by  1%  inches,  prmu> 
white  or  red  oak,  flat  or  circle  dressed,  unlisted;  44  by  13^8  inches, 
second  quality,  white  or  red  oak. 

The  second-quality  staves  are  used  in  snuiU  quantities  only. 
Ileaduig  for  the  casks  is  manufactured  by  local  coopers  out  of  third 
or  fourth  quality  Canadian  white  or  red  pine  lumber.  The  headmg 
is  finished  to  38  and  40  mches  diameter,  principally  the  former,  by 
1}^  inches  thick.  At  opposite  sides  of  the  heading  is  inserted  a 
small  piece  called  a  "cantel,"  which  is  made  of  oak,  to  strengthen 
the  heading  and  to  allow  for  the  binding  by  the  hoops.  ,  , 

Eft'orts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American  palm-oil  snooks 
into  Liverpool,  but  so  far  they  have  made  little  headway. 

The  casks  are  sold  by  the  coopers  to  firms  engaged  in  the  palm- 
oil  trade  and  shipped  to  West  Africa  ui  shook  form,  whence  they 
are  returned  filled  with  oil  and  distributed  to  the  soap  and  tin- 
plate  manufacturers,  who  are  the  largest  consumers  of  palm  oil. 
After  being  emptied  they  are  resold  to  the  coopers,  who  repair  those 
that  are  damaged,  and  after  cleaning  and  shooking  they  are  sold 
again  to  the  operators  and  reshipped  to  West  Africa. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  secondhand  casks — in 
fact,  they  are  preferred  to  new  ones  by  some  palm-oil  operators  on 
account  of  their  absorbing  less  oil.  While  a  sufficiently  low  ocean 
freight  obtamed  m  recent  years,  quantities  of  empty  palm-oil 
casks  were  shipped  to  Liverpool  from  America  and  sold  to  the  coop- 
ers. These  casks,  after  being  cleaned  and  repaired  if  necessary, 
were  converted  into  shooks,  and  resold  to  the  palm-oil  o])erators  for 
shipment  to  West  Africa  again.  The  Liverpool  Produce  Associa- 
tion specification  for  regular  palm-oil  casks  (the  regular  size  of  a 
Liverpool  palm-oil  cask  is  38  inches  and  is  known  as  a  38-inch  cask), 
November,  1920,  new  or  secondhand,  follows: 

Staves— The  staves  shall  be  of  oak,  of  a  iriiiiimum  length  of  42  inches,  with 
m  allowance  of  1  inch  for  wear  and  tear,  and  of  a  thickness  of  1  to  IM  inches. 
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Headft. — The  heads  shall  l>e  of  white  or  red  pine,  with  two  oak  cantels,  and 
of  a  thickness  of  1^  to  1%  inches. 

Hmps. — The  hoops  shall  he  10  in  nuniber,  and  of  2  inches  by  14  Binninghain 
wire  gauge. 

If  idlA.— The  outside  diameter  at  ends  of  cask  shaE  be  from  38  to  44  inches. 

'KSBOSBN'S 

The  use  of  wooden  containers  for  kerosene  has  been  decreasing  for 
BOme  years  in  this  market,  being  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  road 
tiipk  wagons  and  metal  storage  tanks.  Secondhand  barrels,  which 
im  used  over  and  over  again,  fill  most  needs  of  the  oil  industry, 
anii  new  barrels  are  made  only  to  supplement  supplies  of  the  old. 

As  dealers  wffl  not  pay  any  more  for  kerosene  delivered  in  new 
barrels,  old  barrels  are  used  whenever  they  are  available.  The  new 
barrela  are  made  ahnost  exclusively  by  the  large  oil  companies,  which 
operate  their  own  cooprage  plants.  These  companies  do  not  buy 
their  stave  and  heading  requirements  from  regular  importers  in 
Great  Britain,  but  get  their  supplies  direct  from  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circxmistances,  so  long  as  supplies  of  secondhand 
barrels  and  such  new  ones  as  are  made  by  the  oil  companies  them- 
selves are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  there  will  be  no  call  for 
oE  barrels  from  the  cooperage  industry,  and  the  necessity  for  im- 
porting staves  and  heading  to  make  them  will  not  arise.  Conse- 
quently, imports  by  the  stave  importers  have  virtually  ceased,  being 
confined  to  a  small  quantity  of  heading  for  repair  purposes  only. 

American  red  and  white  oak  are  used  exclusively  for  making 
oil  barrels,  the  staves  being  circle  sawn,  kiln  dried,  and  jointed  34 
by  %  inch,  average  4^  inches  wide.  The  heading  is  circled,  rushed, 
doweled,  and  beveled  (completely  finished),  20 inches  diameter 
by  M  hich,  random  widths.  In  addition,  some  square  heading  22  by 
%  inch,  random  widths,  is  hnported  for  repah-  work. 

The  regulation  kerosene  barrel  is  made  m  one  size  only  and  has  a 
eapaeity  of  from.  40  to  42  British,  gallons. 

BBSUHCI 

Large  quantities  of  staves  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
ever^  year  for  Hm  manufacture  'of  barrels  in  the  export  pickled- 
hemng  trade.  prindpul  herring-curing  centers  are  Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft,  and  the  lile  of  Man,  in  England;  Fraserburg,  Peter- 
head, Aberdeen,  and  Wick,  in  Scotland:  Larwick,  in  the  Shetland 
Hands;  Stronsay,  Orkney  Islands;  and  Stornaway,  in  the  Hebrides. 
It  is  through  these  ports  that  the  staves  are  imported  and  made  into 
barrels  by  local  coopers  and  the  fish  curers.  The  herring  are  brought 
in  by  drifters,  cleaned,  and  packed  in  salt  for  export. 

Herring  barrels  are  manufactured  largely  from  flat-sawn  spruce 
staves  imported  from  Sweden,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  Norway, 
but  the  quality  and  selection,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  con- 
sidered by  the  consumers  as  favorably  as  that  grown  in  Sweden. 

Small  quantities  of  pine  staves  from  Norway  are  occasionally 
imported,  this  pine  having  been  found  suitable  for  pickled-herring 

r%fii*wk]o 

ifnrriaiB'. 

Some  syruce  logs  are  also  imported  from  Sweden  and  the  White 
Sea  (Russia),  the  latter  being  considered  the  best,  and  manufactured 
into  staves  by  local  coopers,  but  these  staves  have  not  been  found 
as  suitable  for  barrel  making  as  the  imported,  according  to  those 
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mterested  in  the  consuming  industry.  This  business,  however,  is 
comparatively  small  and  is  mostly  confined  to  Aberdeen. 

In  addition  to  the  imported  staves  and  those  made  out  of  logs,  a 
fair  number  are  also  manufactured  in  Scotland  out  of  north  Euro- 
pean spruce  lumber  and  are  cut  as  follows:  2  by  3,  3^,  4,  and  4J^ 
inches,  three  staves  to  the  piece;  1}4  by  3.3,  3)^,  4,  and  4}^  inches, 
two  staves  to  the  piece;  IM  by  3,  3J^,  4,  and  4J^  inches,  two  staves 
to  the  piece. 

The  2-inch  stock  is  cut  mto  staves  to  make  whole  and  half  barrels; 
the  l}4-inch  for  whole  barrels;  and  the  iM-inch  for  half  barrels. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Mzes  of  the  staves  used  m  the  man- 
ufacture of  herring  barrels:  Whole  barrels,  31  by  inch,  2M  to 
5  inches;  half  barrels,  24  by  A  inch,  2}^  to  4J^  inches;  quarter  bar- 
rels, 18  by  }4  mch,  2  to  3  inches. 

Apart  from  a  small  quantity  of  heading  made  from  the  imported 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  spruce  lumber,  there  is  also  imported  head- 
ing material  18  inches  and  in  multiples  thereof  in  length,  ^  by  4 
inches  and  wider.  Apart  from  these,  Scotch  fir  heading  18  inches 
in  diameter,  M  by  4  inches  and  wider,  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
England  and  Scotland  for  herring  barrels. 

In  addition  to  the  pickled-herring  industry,  there  is  also  a  small 
business  done  in  pine  and  spruce  flat-sawn  staves  imported  from 
Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway  for  the  manufacture  of  dry-fish  bar- 
rels. The  dimensions  of  the  staves  and  heading  used  for  these  are 
as  follows:  Staves— 25  by  %  mch,  to  2 to  5  inches;  19  by  %  inch, 
2H  to  5  inches;  heading— 16  by  H  mch,  3  to  9  inches;  13  by  inch, 
3  to  6  inches. 

British  importers  of  herring  staves  generally  place  theu-  orders 
during  October  to  December  for  shipment  during  the  ensuing  season, 
which  opens  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  market  prices  for  spruce  picMed-herring  staves  in  November 
1926,  for  delivery  during  the  commg  season,  was  from  £16  to  £17 
retrograd  standard  of  1,980  board  feet  f.  o.  b.  loading  port. 

ased  on  an  estimated  ocean  freight  rate  of  55s.  per  standard,  this 
would  be  equal  to  a  price  of  £19  15s.  c.  i.  f.  British  ports. 
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Although  sacks  are  used  as  containers  for  cement  in  the  British 
domestic  market,  very  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported,  the  greater 
proportion  being  shipped  in  barrels.  About  one- third  of  the  coop- 
erage imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1924  was  for  the 
cement  industry.  Sweden  and  Finland  are  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  followed  to  a  small  extent  by  Latvia  and  Poland.  Some 
sample  shipments  of  Rumanian  spruce  have  also  been  received,  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  its  suitability  for  cement  barrels. 

The  staves  used  for  making  cement  containers  are  flat-sawn  and 
may  be  of  either  pine  or  spruce,  and  are  sold  in  Great  Britain  as  fir. 
The  usual  specifications  are  as  follows:  "Good  merchantable  quality, 
well  manufactured,  suitable  for  making  up  into  cement  barrels  by 
machinery."  Sizes  are  }4  by  28  inches,  2  to  5  inches  wide,  maximum, 
10  per  cent  2  inches  for  stave  and  by  3  to  7  mches,  17  and  18  inches 
for  heading.  The  principal  ports  of  entry  are  London  and  Rochester 
(the  Medway),  followed  by  Manchester  and  Cardiff,  although  of  con- 
siderably le^  importance  than  the  two  former.  Efforts  have  been 
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made  by  a  leading  cement  manufacturer  in  the  past  to  buy  American 
Douglas-fir  staves,  but  it  was  found  they  could  not  be  delivered  her© 
at  prices  competitive  with  the  north  European  product. 

Many  contracts  for  north  European  cement  staves  are  placed  at 
til©  end  of  one  shipping  season  for  shipment  during  the  ensuing 
one,  dependent  on  the  buyers'  ideas  of  the  future  trend  of  the  market. 
SMpments  are  principally  during  June  to  August,  on  account  of  the 
favorable  ocean  freight  rates  and  insurance  obtaining  then.  It  is 
customary  for  the  British  importers  to  purchase  their  stave  require- 
ments f.  o.  b.  loading  port  in  the  country  of  origin  and  cover  their 
own  tonnage  requirements. 

The  Swedish  cement  stave  is  prif©iT©dl  to  bXL  others  in  Groat 
BritaMi  and  brings  about  10s.  per  standard  more  than  the  Finnish 


<&I}€II0B 


American  tight  gum  sawn  staves  imported  in  shook  foi  la  ar©  used 
for  making  glucose  barrels  in  Great  Britain.  Staves  36  by  U  by 
inches  average  are  used  for  the  large  barrels  containing  54 
United  States  gallons,  and  30  by  M  by  4  J|  inches  average  are  used 
for  amall  barrels  containing  34  united  States  gallons.  Gum  heading 
is  also  used  21  by  17J^  inches  in  diameter  by  %  inch  thick,  rusheo, 
beveled,  and  doweled.  The  grading  rules  of  the  Associate  Coop- 
©rag©.  Mdustrios  of  .Anoierica  apply  to^  both  slaves  :aiid  heading. 

ILOIIB  MMJlf O 

A  fair  quantity  of  American  slack  gum  shooks  are  used  by  the 
British  milling  industry  to  make  export  containers  for  flour.  The 
staves  are  28 inches  long  and  knife-cut  five  staves  to  Iff  inches 
in  thickness.  Jointed  gum  heading  is  also  used  for  the  barrels  17 
iind  I7}i  inches  diameter  by  }i  inch  thick.  The  grading  rules  of 
the  Associated  Cooperage  Industries  of  America  govern  sales  of 
this  slock  in  Great  Britam.  ^ 

PACKIN€S.HOUSS  fBOOIICIS 

Most  of  the  packing-house  products  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
are  imported,  so  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  seeondhand  bar- 
rels always  obtainable.  Th©  United  States  8uppli©s  larg©  quantities 
of  these  products,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wKile  oak  tight  shooks 
30  inches  long  (half-barrel  size)  is  imported  for  export  packing  of 
pickled  meat. 

SMALL  COOPERAGE 

Staves  to  manufacture  dolly  and  other  tubs,  chums,  water  breakers, 
vinegar  barrels,  and  other  small  containers  are  used  in  Great  Britain. 
Except  for  vinegar  barrels  and  churns,  they  may  be  either  red  or 
white  oak,  18,  20,  22,  and  24  inches  long  by  3  inches  and  wider  by 
%  and  %  of  an  inch  thick,  and  are  imported  from  America,  circle 
sawn,  jomted  or  unjointed,  either  rough  or  planed,  ready  for  making 
mto  the  barrel. 

Staves  18  by  20  and  24  by  %  inch  are  used  for  vinegar  barrels, 
but  in  wine  quality,  free  from  sap,  and  they  must  be  white  oak. 
Russian  and  PoHsh  oak  is  also  used,  the  staves  being  cut  out  of 
seconds  from  brewery  stock. 

Quanlities  of  imported  heading  are  used  applicable  to  th©  staves, 
but  h©adiiig  Is  also  mad©  by  ii©  coopers  themselves  out  of  flat 
material* 
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DISTIIiLING 

Glasgow  and  Leith  are  the  chief  centers  for  the  maaulaclure  of 
casks  for  the  British  distilling  industry,  and  American  white  oak  is 
used  exclusively  for  whisky  barrels.  On  account  of  the  high  rate 
of  duty  there  is  a  smaller  consumption  of  whisky  in  Great  Britain 
than  formerly,  but  the  export  trade  in  casks  is  considerable,  and 
large  numbers  of  staves  and  heading  pieces  are  used  annually  for 
this  trade.  The  demand  from  certain  export  markets  seems  to  tend 
toward  whisky  in  cases  in  preference  to  casks. 

In  addition  to  the  barrels  used  for  transportation,  the  distilling 
industry  imports  from  Spain  large  numbers  of  empty  barrels  that 
have  formerly  been  used  as  containers  of  sherry  for  maturing. 
According  to  British  Government  regulations,  whisky  must  be  ma- 
tured for  3  years  before  being  sold,  but  some  distillers  hold  their 
product  for  even  10  years  before  putting  it  on  the  market,  so  that 
the  turnover  is  slow  and  the  number  of  casks  held  in  bond  is  laigely 
increased  on  that  account. 

Prime  flat-bucked  and  circle-dressed  American  white-oak  split 
staves  in  the  foUowing  dimensions  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  barrels:  1,  134  and  lU  by  34  to  38  inches;  1,  1 J^,  iMi  a»d 
by  38  to  40  inches;  1,  IM,  13^,  %  44  inches;  4>^  inches 

'  average  basis  inside  the  sap. 

Some  white  oak  oval-dressed  French  clarets  36  inches  and  42  to 
47  French  inches  long  ar©  also  used.  (The  French  inch  is  equal  to 
1.06  American.) 

Formerly  staves  26  by  %  inch,  known  as  an  octave  stave,  were 
used,  but  have  been  discontinued,  also  the  ordinary  quarter-cask 
stave,  1  by  1}^  by  34  to  38  inches  long,  is  not  used  to  any  extent;  in 
fact,  they  have  seldom  been  called  for  in  recent  years.  The  principal 
sizes  asked  for  to-day  for  whisky  barrels  are  Ij^  and  13^  by  38  to 
40  inches  long,  IM  and  Ij/^  by  44  inches  long,  and  36  to  42  inch 
French  oval  clarets,  the  former  being  chiefly  used. 

The  sawn  heading  used  is  also  of  American  white  oak  and  is  im- 
ported in  the  followiag  dimensions: 

32  inches  diameter  by  1^  inches  thick. 
20  to  22  inches  diameter  by  IM  inches  thick. 
20  to  24  inches  diameter  by  134  inches  thick. 
^  lite  to  26  inches  diameter  hy  1%  inches  thick. 
1 26  to  28  inches  diameter  by  1}4  inches  thick. 
28  to  30  inches  diameter  by  inches  thick. 
32  to  33  inches  diameter  by  IM  inches  thick. 
24  inches  diameter  by  l}4  inches  thick. 
26  to  27  inches  diameter  by  l}4  inches  thick. 
28  to  30  inches  diameter  by  13^  inches  thick. 

32  to  33  inches  diameter  by  3^  inch  thick. 

33  Indies  diameter  bjl%  inches  thick. 
6  inches  average  basis. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  staves  and  heading  should  be 
thoroughly  seasoned  before  shipment,  otherwise  buyers  may  refuse 
to  take  delivery.  Some  time  ago  a  parcel  of  green  staves  arrived  at 
Ola^ow  that  had  to  be  put  in  store  for  seasoning.  As  it  takes  con- 
siderably longer  to  season  staves  in  Scotland  than  in  America,  heavy 
chaiges  accrued  before  the  buyers  would  accept  delivery. 

The  principal  defects  in  whisky  staves  are  sap  and  "cat  faces." 
Whisky  is  stored  and  matured  in  casks  for  a  number  of  years;  and 
if  there  is  any  sap  on  the  staves,  it  is  liable  to  rot  and  a  leakage 
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ensue.  Again,  "cat  faces"  permit  leakage  after  a  time,  so  that  the 
barrels  have  to  be  patched  to  prevent  loss  of  the  Contents, 

IrKX  t/ilSJIU<y>AW> 

Soda  ash,  reined  bicarbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
soda  crystals  are  the  principal  diy  chemicals  packed  in  barrels,  the 
same  Jonci  of  containers  being  used  in  both  the  domestic  and  export 
trades.  Mixed  north  European  pine  and  spruce  (known  as  "fir" 
in  the  trade),  imported  from  Finland.  Sweden,  and  to  some  small 
extent  from  Russia,  are  most  commonly  used.  The  staves  are  flat 
sawn,  the  usual  sizes  being  42  by  ^  inch,  23^  to  5  inches  wide,  and 
30,  32,  34,  36,  and  42  by  }4  inch,  2  to  5  inches  wide,  not  over  10  per 
cent  2  inches.  The  heading  varies  from  30  inches  diameter  by  ^ 
inch  to  22  by  ^  inch,  but  little  is  imported,  most  being  manufac- 
tured by  the  coopers  out  of  lumber. 

dUNA  CLAY  AND  POTTIBT 

A  considerable  quantity  of  these  "fir"  staves  is  used  m  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  for  china  clay.  The  county  of  Cornwall  is  the  only 
section  of  Great  Britain  where  this  minend  is  found,  and  laige 
quantities  are  shipped  to  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  for  the 
potteiy  industry..  This  industnr,  however,  consumes  about  one-thiid 
of  the  production,  the  remainder  being  exported. 

The  staves  used  to  make  china-flay  containers  are  flat  sawn  and 
are  imported  from  Finland  and  Sweden  through  the  port  of  Fowey  in 
Cornwall,  the  principal  sizes  being  as  follows:  Hogsheads — staves 
(flat  sawn),  41j^  by  ^  inch,  2  to  5  inches  wide;  heading,  27  by  ^ 
inch,  4  to  9  inches  wide;  half  cask — staves,  33  by  inch,  2  to  5 
inches  wide;  heading,  17  and  18  inches,  2  to  5  inches  wide. 

However,  the  quantity  of  wood  containers  now  used  for  trans- 
porting china  clay  is  small  compared  with  pre-war  times,  as  double 
bags  of  burlap  have  largely  replaced  them  On  account  of  their 
cheapness. 

The  pottery  industiy  also  uses  nortfi  ISiiroijean  fir  staves  for  the 
manufacture  of  containers,  the  usual  ifive  sizes  being  34,  36,  38, 
40, 42,  and  44  by  K  inch;  40,  42,  and  M  bv  %  inch;  and  30  by  % 
inch,  all  2  to  5  inches  wide.  .little  heading'  is  imported,  it  being 
m^ade  out  of  lumber  in  the  cooperage  plants. 

THE  COOPEBAGE  INDUSTRY 

The  manufacture  of  casks  or  barrels  for  holding  hquids  demands 
the  greatest  skill,  because,  in  addition  to  being  ijerfectly  tight  when 
filled  with  liquid,  the  vessels  must  bear  the  strain  of  transportation 
to  great  distances,  stand  rough  handling,  and  .in  some  cases  must 
resist  considerable  internal  pressure:  when  they  contain  fermenting 
liquor. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  a  barrel — ^usually  having  its  great- 
est diameter  at  the  centor— ^ach  stave  must  be  properly  curved  to 
form  a  segment  of  the  whole  and  must  be  so  cut  as  to  have  a  suitable 
bilge  or  increase  in  width  from  the  ends  to  the  middle;  it  must  also 
have  its  edges  beveled  to  an  angle  that  will  form  tight  joints.  Ma- 
chinery of  an  elaborate  character  has  been  devised  to  perform  most 
of  the  operations  of  making  both  tight  and  alack  barrels  and  has 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  hand  labor. 
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EARLY  OBICON  'OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


The  cooperage  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  London  Worshipful  Company  of  Coopers  was  known 
as  far  back  as  1307.  In  1396  there  is  recorded  a  grievance  to  the 
company  that  barrels  which  had  originally  contained  oil  and  soap 
were  bemg  used  for  wme  and  ale.  ,       .  .  ^ 

As  far  back  as  1407  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  ordained 
that  "no  one  of  the  Mystery  of  Coopers"  should  make  any  vessels 
k  which  any  liquor  ought  to  be  put  unless  of  entu-e  wood.  Accuracy 
of  manufacture  and  species  of  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  casks 
and  barrels  were  also  considered  of  prime  importance,  and  in  1413 
mention  is  made  that  barrels  which  were  deficient  of  measure  or 
made  of  improper  wood  or  of  bad  workmanship  were  burnt,  and  in 
1441  a  cooper  was  fined  8d.  for  making  defective  casks. 

In  1457  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  passed  another  ordi- 
nance "that  all  vessels  of  unclean  and  sappy  timber  or  lacking  their 
just  measure  should  be  burnt. " 

Although  many  brewers  in  the  United  Kingdom  make  their  own 
barrels  to-day,  this  was  not  always  the  case,  as  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1491-1547)  brewers 
were  prevented  from  making  them  and  the  busmess  was  given 
entirely  to  the  members  of  the  Coopers'  Company. 

The  importance  of  a  "trade-mark"  was  early  recognized  by  the 
English  coopers,  and  in  1420  an  ordinance  was  made  in  London 
"requirmg  each  cooper  to  have  his  own  mark  or  sign  made  of  iron 
and  mark  all  barrels  or  kilderkins  to  be  made,  a  copy  of  which  mark 
or  %ure  to  be  entered  on  record  at  Guildhall." 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOD  CONTAINERS  PECUNING 

The  use  of  wooden  containers  for  malt  and  spmtuous  liquor  is 
declinmg  in  the  United  Kmgdom,  principally  on  account  of  a  smaller 
consumption  of  Mquor,  also  the  quicker  turnover  owing  to  new  meth- 
ods cutting  down  the  period  necessary  for  maturing  and  the  prac- 
face  of  many  retailers  to  replenish  their  requirements  at  frequent 
intervals  rather  than  to  carry  large  stocks;  in  some  cases  liquor  is 
being  delivered  in  tank  wagons  instead  of  barrels. 

The  increased  use  of  metal  tank  wagons  and  storage  tanks  for 
lubricating  oils  and  kerosene  has  materially  reduced  the  number  of 
wooden  containers  used  by  the  oil  industry. 

PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  Census  of  Production,  1924,  the  seUing  value  of 
the  output  of  cooperage,  excluding  containers  manufactured  in  plants 
operated  by  brewers  and  distillers,  or  others  whose  main  business 
consists  of  products  such  as  oil,  cement,  and  chemicals,  which  are 
shipped  or  stored  in  barrels  or  casks,  was  £2,775,000.      .  . 

The  value  of  the  output  of  cooperage  firms  in  Great  Britain  during 
WM  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  following  statement: 

Wet  or  tight  cooperage: 

Machine-made  casks  and  cases  for  breweries  and  distilleries   £483,  000 

Handmade  casks  and  cases  for  breweries  and  distilleries   136,  000 

Herring  pickle  barrels     232,  000 

Other  casks,..-  -  .       ^^^»  ^ 
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Bry  cooperage  : 

MacMne-made  caski  and  k©gs-    £71000 

H andmade  casks  and  kegs  .IIIIITI  18§'  000 

**);\Tiite"  cooperage  (churns,  tubs,  buckets,  etc.).IIIIIZIIIIII  79  000 

Vats,  backs,  and  other  wooden  vessels  for  storage   55,'  000 

Casks,  remade'   04.1'  orwi 

Other  prodiict.....   ....IZZZZIZZZZIZZ  wll  000 

.BepMr  work       259, 000 


Total  value     2,775,000 


Of  the  total  value  of  the  output,  approximately  30  per  cent  was 
for  remaking,  and  there  was  evidence  in  the  returns  made  that  these 
containers  were  mainly  those  used  for  oils,  beer,  and  spirits. 

BSIWllS*  ANB  DiSnUiSiiS*  OUTPUT 

Brewers  and  distillers  were  req nested  to  include  in  their  returns 
relating  to  the  output  of  liquors  the  value  of  casks  and  cases  made 
in  their  workahops  and  not  included  in  the  value  of  the  liquors  sold. 
They  were  also  asked  to  include  the  cost  of  repairs  to  casks.  The 
values  80  returned  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  £536,000  in  1924, 
and  this  sum  forms  an  addition  to  the  values  shown  in  the  statement 
previo'iialy  given. 

vmmmm  .m  now 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  year  1924  at 
the  plants  to  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  output  relates  was 
4M%  of  whom  4,057  were  operators  and  589  represented  manage- 
ment, clerical,  and  technical,  staff. 

MANUFACTUBS  BY  CONSUMING  INBUSTBUB 

Manv  of  the  larger  brewers  in  England  operate  their  own  coop- 
erage plants,  and  It  18  estunated  that  60  per  cent  at  least  of  the  new 
barrels  made  m  England  are  manufactured  by  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tdlers  themselves.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  proportion  is  probably 
less,  about  40  per  cent  being  a  fair  estunate.  Many  of  the  cement 
and  dry-chcinical  manufacturers  and  some  of  the  oil  companies  also 
make  the^ir  own  barrels.  So  far  as  new  casks  of  all  descriptions  are 
concerned,  an  mcreasing  numbei^in  fact,  the  larger  proportion — 
are  machinemade,  leaving  remaking  (cutting  down  large  casks  into 
smaller  ones)  and  repair  work  to  be  done  by  hand. 

The  pickled;herring  industry  occupies  a  rather  peculiar  position 
among  those  mdustries  consuming  lar<?e  quantities  of  barrels,  owing 
to  Its  seasonal  character,  so  that  in  order  to  enable  the  crews  to  make 
a  livelihood  durmg  the  offseason,  they  are  employed  making  barrels. 
As  the  curers  bofli  operate  the  fishing  boats  and  manufacture  the 
barrels,  this  is  a  convenient  way  to  insure  hifiig  crews  durino-  the 
flshmg  searon;  otherwise  they  might  drift  to  other  sections  of  the 
comtiy  and  it  might  be^  difficult  to  replace  them. 

TRADE  OBGANIZATIONS 

The  British  cooperage  industry  to-dajr  is  well  organiied,  both 
employers  and  employees.  The  organization  representing  the  former 
»  the  National  Federation  of  Employers  of  Coopers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  has  its  headquarters  in  London.  Over  90  per  cent  of 
the  master  coopers  in  the  United  Kingdom  belong  to  this  federation, 

K  [^^^^  nuinbered  upwaid  of  350  iadividttiJ  inns 

m  March,  1926. 
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The  affairs  of  the  federation  are  governed  by  an  executive  council, 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  nominated  by  the  district  asso- 
ciations located  m  the  various  sections  of  the  country  as  follows : 
London,  Midlands,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  northeast  England  and 
Yorkshire,  west  of  England  and  Wales,  south  and  west  Scotland, 
and  east  and  north  Scotland.  ,     .    .  j      •  i 

The  principal  objects  of  the  federation  are  to  mamtam  industrial 
peace,  handle  matters  affecting  the  relations  between  the  employers 
and  the  coopers'  union,  and  any  others  of  imiiortance  to  the  cooperage 
industiy  as  a  whole. 

OPBBATIVBS'  imiON 

The  operatives'  union  is  known  as  the  Coopers'  Federation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  also  has  its  headquarters  m  London. 
With  the  exception  of  those  employed  in  the  pickled-herring  indus- 
try, virtually  all  of  the  coopers  employed  in  Great  Britain  are  mem- 
bers of  this  union,  and  at  the  latter  part  of  1926  these  numl^red 
approximately  6,800.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by 
the  makers  of  herring  barrels,  they  do  not  come  under  the  wage 
agreements  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  cooperage 
industry. 

The  wage  scale  paid  ui  the  British  cooperage  industry  vanes 
according  to  the  kind  of  barrels  made  and  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  the  work  is  done. 

JOINT  INDUSTRIAL  COUNCIL 

The  principal  function  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council,  which  is 
a  body  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and  employees 
(12  of  each)  appointed  by  their  respective  trade  organizations,  is  to 
secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between  employers 
and  workpeople  for  the  development  of  the  industry  as  a  part  of 
national  life  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  all  engaged 
in  the  industry.  Any  matter  that  falls  within  the  scope  of  this 
general  definition  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  council. 

Among  its  more  specific  objects  are  the  following: 

Begular  consideration  of  wages,  liours,  and  woridng  conditions  in  the  industry 

as  a  whole.  ^    _         ,        ,  . 

The  consideration  of  measures  for  regularizing  production  and  employment. 

The  consideration  of  the  existing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  differences 
between  different  parties  and  sect  ions  in  the  industry  and  the  establishment  of 
macliinery  for  this  purpose  where  it  does  not  already  exist,  with  the  object  of 
securing  the  speedy  settlement  of  difficulties.  .     .    ,    .       ,  „ 

The  consideration  of  measures  for  secunng  the  mclusion  of  aE  employers 
and  workpeople  in  their  respective  associations. 

The  collection  of  statistics  and  information  on  matters  appertaimng  to  the 

"^The  encouragement  of  the  study  of  processes  and  design  and  of  research, 
with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  products  of  the  industry.  . 

The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration  and  utiUzation  of  invention 
and  any  improvement  in  machinery  or  method,  and  for  the  adequate  safeguarding 
of  the  rights  of  th©  designers  of  such  improvements,  and  to  secure  that  such 
improvements  in  method  or  invention  shall  give  to  each  party  an  equitable 
share  of  the  benefits  financially  or  otherwise  arising  therefrom. 

Inquiries  into  special  problems  of  the  industry,  including  the  comparative 
study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  industry  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and,  where  desirable,  the  publication  of  reports,  the  arrangement  of  lectures, 
and  the  holding  of  mMmmma  on  subjeets  of  geneial  intei^  to  the  indmatfy. 
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Hie  improvement  of  the  health  eonditions  obtaining  in  the  industry  anJI  liiB 
provWon  of  s|iecial  treatment  where  necessary  for  workers  in  the  industry. 

The  supervision  of  entry  into,  and  training  for,  the  industry,  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  educational  authorities  in  arranging  education  in  all  its  branches 
for  the  industry. 

The  issue  to  the  press  of  authoritative  statements  upon  matters  affecting 
the  industry  of  general  interest  to  the  community. 

Representation  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the  industry  to  the  government, 
government  departments,  and  other  authorities. 

The  consideration  of  any  oUisr  iQ«|liirs  that  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the 
government  or  any  government  department. 

The  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  district  councils  and  works  commit- 
tees put  forward  in  the  Whitley  report,  having  regard  in  each  case  to  any  such 
organisations  as  may  already  be  in  existence. 

Cooperation  with  the  joint  industrial  ooiinoils  for  other  industries  to  deal 
with  problems  of  common  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council,  there  are 
district  councils  located  in  the  same  sections  of  the  country  as  the 
local  associations  of  the  employers'  federations.  There  are  seven  in 
all  and  they  cover  the  entire  United  Kingdom.  Tjie  main  functions 
of  these  district  councils  are  as  follows: 

The  consideration  of  any  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council,  and  executive  action  witliin  their  district  in  connection 
with  decisions  arrived  at  and  matters  deputed  to  them  by  the  National  Council. 

To  make  recommendations  to  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  on  any 
matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

To  take  executive  action  within  their  respective  districts  in  connection  with 
mattem  of  purely  local  interest,  including  matters  referred  to  them  by  works 
committees,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  National  Council  to  require  notice  of  all 
decisions  and  within  10  days  to  veto  any  such  action  if  it  be  found  to  involve 
the  interests  of  other  districts.  The  secretaries  of  the  National  Council  shall 
communicate  to  the  district  councils  within  seven  days  from  the  receipt  of 
the  minutes  as  to  whether  in  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Council 
such  action  is  likely  to  involve  the  interests  of  other  districts,  and  a  final  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  National  Council  within  a  further  28  days.  If  the  National 
Council  do  not  excercise  their  right  to  veto  any  particular  action  of  the  district 
councils,  such  decisions  shall  come  into  opeiation  retrospectively  from  the  date 
of  the  decision  by  the  district  councils. 

Cooperation  with  the  district  councils  for  other  industries  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  common  interest. 

Where  no  adequate  machinery  exists  for  the  settlement  of  differences  between 
parties  and  sections  of  the  industry,  such  differences  as  can  not  be  settled  within 
an  individual  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  referred  to  the  district  council,  and, 
failing  a  settlement  by  the  district  council,  such  differences  shall  be  referred  to 
the  National  Council. 

Like  the  national  councils,  both  employers  and  employees  are 
equally  represented  on  the  district  councils. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council, 
an  agreement  stabilizing  wages  throughout  the  cooperage  industry 
was  made  in  1925,  and  both  sides  have  worked  in  harmony  since 
that  time. 

OUTLOOK  FOE  AMERICAN  STATES 

The  brewing  industry  is  the  most  important  consumer  of  staves 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  being  estimated  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  in  value  of  the  total  imports  are  used  by  it.  Although  dur- 
mg  the  war  American  oak  staves  were  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer  barrels,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  ''Meinel," 
just  as  soon  as  these  were  again  available  the  industry  returned  to 
them.  In  spite  of  great  efforts  made  since  the  armistice  to  induce 
the  breweries  to  use  American  oak  staves,  they  have  not  met  with  the 
slightest  successi  and  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the 
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"Memel"  product  is  available  it  will  continue  to  be  used  by  the  brew- 
ing industry.  .      ,  11  u  ^- 

American  oak,  however,  is  preferred  over  aU  other  by  the  distill- 
ing and  palm-oil  industries,  and  this  busmess  will  doubtless  be 
retained,  although  there  is  considerable  competition  m  -the  latter 
trade  from  secondhand  shocks.  These  industries,  together  with  the 
oil  (palm,  kerosene,  and  edible)  and  keg  trade,  form  a  group  second 
in  importance  to  brewing  m  the  United  Kingdom  stave  trade. 

Next  in  importance  are  those  industries  usmg  contamers  made 
from  north  European  pine  and  spruce— namely,  the  cement,  herring, 
dry-chemical,  and  china-clay  industries.  Owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  countries  supplying  these  staves,  they  can  be  dehvered  at 
prices  with  which  America  has  not  so  far  been  able  to  compete,  and 
although  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Douglas  fir  stave 
for  the  manufacture  of  cement  barrels  it  was  not  found  economically 

■^"U.  ^  lluco.  „d  .ou, 

are  the  most  important,  and  both  use  contamers  made  out  of  American 

^"^^  COMPLAINTS 

There  are  few  complaints  made  against  American  staves  by  the 
British  importers,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  export  trade  is  m  com- 
petent hands.  Occasionally,  it  is  said  gum  staves  arrive  discolored, 
which  may  be  caused  either  by  lack  of  protection  from  the  weather 
during  transit  from  the  mil  to  seaboard  or  improper  stowage  on 
the  vessel.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  British  stave  trade  is  weU 
satisfied  with  the  stock  received  from  the  United  States 

pBOSPEcrr  OF  expansion 

The  increased  use  of  American  staves,  as  limited  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  containers  for  specific  commodities,  is  determined  by  the  state 
of  trade  in  those  particular  industries.    When  busmess  is  food  the 
demand  increases,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  depression  is  immediately 
reflected  in  the  stave  market.    There  are,  however,  some  factors 
that  are  working  toward  a  decrease  in  the  total  quantitj  of  retumable 
barrels  used,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  great  advance  of  motor 
transportation  in  Great  Britain.   Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  motor 
truck,  commodities  shipped  in  barrels,  even  when  destm^  for  near-by 
towns,  had  to  be  hauled  in  many  instances  by  horse-drawn  wagon 
to  a  railroad  freight  station,  loaded  on  cars,  and  agam  hauled  by 
wagon  from  the  station  at  destination  to  the  consumers  place  of 
business.    As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  several  days  necessarily 
elapsed  while  the  barrels  were  in  transit  and  the  same  loss  m  time 
took  place  during  the  return  of  the  empties.  As  a  consequence  there 
were  always  large  numbers  of  barrels  in  transit.   The  advent  oi  the 
motor  truck  has  chanirorl  all  this  and  the  railroads  are  now  used  only 
for  long  hauls.    Trucks  deliver  over  long  distances,  takmg  the  lull 
barrels  out  in  the  morning  and  picking  up  the  empties  en  route,  and 
return  the  same  night.   The  retaH  trade  is  also  relieved  ol  carrying 
stocks,  as  fresh  supplies  can  be  delivered  by  truck  the  day  foUowmg 
the  order.   Accordingly,  where  formerly  an  allowance  of  several  days 
was  made  between  the  placing  of  an  order  and  delivery,  busmess  is 
now  done  on  practically  a  day-to-day  basis,  so  that  the  turnover  of 
barrels  is  much  greater  than  when  slower  methods  of  transportation 
were  used. 
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AnoAer  important  factor  tending  toward  a  reduction  in  the  num. 
ber  of  barrels  used  is  the  shortening  of  the  time  taken  for  matui^Mt 
of  spirits,  owing  to  the  perfecting  of  new  methods.  Under  the  dd 
system  large  quantities  were  stored  for  long  periods,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  new  me^ods  the  turnover  of  spirits  has  been  considerably 
accelerated  and  fewer  barrels  are  required  for  maturing  than  formerly 
^  It  IS  also  said  m  the  trade  that  whisky  for  export  is  being  shipped 
m  cases  more  than  formerly,  and  this  practice  also  has  its  effect  on 
the  stave  trade. 

Again,  in  some  instances,  liquor  is  delivered  to  the  retailer  direct 
m  taiik  wagons  mstead  of  in  barrels  as  in  the  past.  The  growing 
use  of  motor  tank  wagons  and  the  substitution  of  metal  storage  tanks 
IS  adversely  affectmg  the  use  of  barrels  in  the  kerosene  trade  Retail 

!!T!';Ji?  extent,  are  discarding  the  wood  barrel  and 

replacing  it  with  metal  tanks. 

The  use  of  gum  flour  barrels  is  limited  to  ship's  stores,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  were  it  not  for  the  British  Board  of  Trade  regulation 
requmng  flour  onahiM  to  be  packed  in  wooden  barrels,  this  trade 
would  be  lost.  The  busmess  is  comparatively  small  and  no  ^reat 
expansion  can  be  anticipated,  but  consumption  is  likely  to  remain 
around  present  levels.  j  ^ 

mm  or  subshtutbs 

^  The  use  of  substitutes  for  wood  barrels  is  making  little  headway 
m  this  market,  except  in  the  diy-chemical  and,  to  a  smaller  degree, 
tbe  chma-clay  industries,  which  are  using  burlap  bags  to  a  greater 
extent.  There  are  many  reasons  for  the  use  of  wood  barrels,  such  as 
convemence  of  handling,  strength,  comparatively  low  cost,  and  ma- 
turmg  properties,  and  long  years  of  use  have  shown  it  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  contamer  for  many  commodities.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  induce  manufaciureiB  of  such  goods  to  use  containers  made  out  of 
other  material. 

c»!fci.i]aioiff 

American  staves  are  being  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
manufacture  of  contamers  for  which  experience  has  shown  them 
particularly  suitable,  and  the  demand  will  naturally  fluctuate  in 
accordance  with  the  prosperity  or  depression  in  the  particular  indus- 
tees  using  them.  It  is,  however,  also  true  that  there  are  smaU 
prospects  of  their  bemg  used  to  make  containers  for  other  indus- 
tnes,  either  on  account  of  preference,  as  in  the  brewing  industry 
or  cost,  as,  for  instance,  the  north  European  softwood  stave.  In 
¥iew,  therefore,  of  the  changes  in  transportation,  maturing  methods, 
or  other  factors,  any  increase  in  the  use  of  American  staves  is  con- 
sidered m  the  trade  as  unprobable  in  the  future,  but  so  long  as  barrels 
are  needed  for  whisky,  oi,^  and  other  commodities,  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  the  Imerican  product. 

SHiPBinUNNG 

As  the  foremost  shipbuilding  country  of  the  world,  the  United  Kmff- 
dom  is  of  particular  importance  to  American  lumber  exporters  for  the 

tl^A^'^''''  i¥  ^"^^'^'^^  ?  depends,  to  a  lafge 

extent,  the  demand  for  several  American  woods. 
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In  1914  the  tonnage  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  of  100  tons  and 
oyer  in  the  world,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  was 
45,404,000,  of  which  18,892,000  tons  or  41.6  per  cent,  was  owned  m 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  spite  of  the  losses  caused  by  sub- 
marine warfare,  the  total  had  risen  to  63,267,000  tons  by  Jidy  1, 1927, 
of  which  19,179,000  were  British  owned,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  m  buOding  which  had  taken  plac^  during  that  period  in 
other  countries  the  percentage  had  shrunk  to  30.3. 

The  banner  year  for  British  shipyards  was  1920,  when  618  vessels, 
having  a  gross  tonnage  of  2,055,624,  were  launched.  The  boom  of 
1920,  however,  was  short-lived,  and  it  speedily  became  evident  that  the 
supply  of  ships  was  greater  than  the  world's  carrying  needs.  Values 
steadily  declined  and  a  slump  in  shipbuilding  set  in  which  continued 
until  1926,  when  the  total  launchings  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
fallen  to  197  vessels  of  639,568  gross  tons,  the  smallest  volume  recorded 
since  1893,  with  the  exception  of  1916. 

In  May,  1926,  however,  the  coal  miners  of  the  United  Kingdom 
went  on  strike,  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  the  demand  for  tonnage  to 
cany  coal  to  that  country  was  so  great  that  a  marked  advance  in 
freight  rates  took  place.  Large  proits  were  made  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  utilized  to  replace  old  tonnage  which,  under  mormal 
conditions,  could  not  compete  with  newer  and  more  economically 
built  vessels  in  the  world's  markets. 

With  the  termination  of  the  coal  dispute  in  November,  1926, 
condiMons  in  the  shipbuilding  industry  began  to  improve  but,  while 
a  good  many  orders  were  placed  during  the  latter  part  of  1926,  the 
actual  construction  was  not  begun  until  1927,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  steel  plates  caused  by  the  closing  down  of  blast  furnaces 
through  shortage  of  fuel. 

This  improvement  contmued  as  1927  progressed  so  that,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  vessels  under  construction  numbered 
327,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  1,536,416,  the  highest  total  since 
September,  1922,  ^nd  almost  half  the  total  world  tonnage  under 
coAstruction. 

LOCATION  OF  PRIMCIPAL  SHIPYARDS 

According  to  the  1927-28  edition  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 
tiiere  are  225  shipyards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  ones 
Demg  located  in  the  following  districts: 

Yttds 

Clyde  (Glasgow,  Greenock,  etc.)    _  ^ 

Tyne  (Newcastle,  Blyth,  Jarrow,  Hebburn,  South  Shields,  North  Shields, 

Gateshead)   17 

Humbcr  (Hull,  Grimsby,  Goole)  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  15 

Thames  ( Millwai;  Deptf ord,  fiochester,  Greenwich)   14 

Sunderland   igj 

Liverpool  and  district  (Birkenhead,  Chester,  Garston,  EUesmere  Port, 

Lancaster,  Northwich,  Fleetwood)  _._    13 

Southampton   n 

Tees  district  ( Middlesborough,  Stockton,  West  Hartlepool)! . Illllllimil  8 

Aberdeen  and  district   9 

Leith  and  district  1'    IIII" 7 

Cardiff   __  IIIIII 6 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight  -    4 

fieHast   IIIIII  2 

92015°— 28  17 
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The  importance  of  the  districts,  however,  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  yards;  as  an  instance,  although  only  two  are  shown 
in  Belfast,  they  are  very  large  and  of  great  iiuportanc©  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Humber,  Aberdeen,  and 
Leith  yards  are  largely  engaged  with  fishing  vessels  and  tlie  llluinm 
with  barges,  while  Southampton  and  Cowes  yards  tpecialH©  ill 
yachts.  \ 

QUANTITY  USED  IN  STANDARD  CONSTRUCKOIf 

Aeoording  to  a  leading  BriMah  firm  ©f  sMpbniMers,  the  ^ollowiMj 
aie  the  approximale  quantities  of  wood  mm  m  vessels  ol  aliaiiiiiitt 
conslruction  under'  liojd'a  biglml  laliiig: 

l§,000-toii  p«mifef  vesBel: 

300,000  feet,  board  measuie,  hardwoods. 

600,000  feet,  board  measure,  softwooda. 

100,000  feet,  superficial,  plywoods. 
lOfOOO-ton  cargo  boat: 

M,iliCI  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods. 

120,000  feet,  board  iiMasiiin»  suflvooda 
HI,IIOO-toii  tanker: 

12,000  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods. 

MJM  feet,  boani.  meaauie,  softwoods,  j. 

PRINCIPAL  USES 

The  principal  uses  for  wood  in  shipbuilding  are  for  shoring,  stafing 
md  slipway,  launching  cradles  and  shores,  decking,  interior  fittings 
and  finish,  deck  houses,  accommodation  ladders,  mis,  bulkheadmg 
and  caWm  iiiiiigs,  hatch  covers,  bunker  and  hold  ceilings,  hold  battens, 
pipe  casing,  topmasts  and  derrick  booms,  also  for  lifeboats.  1  he 
iMed  for  mterior  fittings  and  finish  of  passenger  boats  naturally 
vary  considerably,  some  being  much  more  luxunous  than  others, 
and  even  in  caifo  boats  there  are  many  dijfferent  woods  used,  some 
owners,  eapeciafly  those  who  carry  their  own  insurance,  requinng 
Ae  best  material,  while  with  others  price  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  woods  mentioned,  however,  in  the  following  sections  are  those 
most  genenOiy  used  by  the  shipbuilders  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

SHOUNO.  STAGING.  AND  SUFWAV 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  used  for  these  purposes  during 
dit  building  of  a  vessel.  Native  larch  is  preferred  for  shonng  poles 
hut  these  are  not  always  available,  in  which  case  Norway  pme  poles, 
are  used  instead  and  even  steel  poles  are  sometimes  used.  These 
poles  rim  from  60  to  70  feet  long,  about  16  inches  diameter  at  butt 
with  a  6  to  7  inch  top.  They  are  used  to  support  the  stagiig  on 
which  the  men  stand  when  working  on  the  hull  and  frame.  Expen- 
ments  have  been  made  with  Douglas  fir  poles  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults and  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  an  opportunity  to  develop 
this  business 

For  staging  White  Sea  ^mm  m  used  whenever  possible  on  ac- 
count of  Its  lightness  combined  witih  atwngth.  Staging  is  usually 
made  by  laying  two  pieces  of  3  by  11  inch  planks  side  by  side,  ih^ 
shoring  pdes  that  support  them  are  usually  from  J2  to  24  feet 
mmrL  tour  men  on  an  average  work  on  each  stage,  the  height  vary- 
ing fiom  a  few  feel  to  60  feet  from  Oie  ground.  North  European 
spruce  or  even  central  European  stock  is  used  when  White  boa  is 
Bol  obtainable,  but  they  are  avoided  whenever  possible. 


« 
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Foundations  and  keel  blocks  may  be  eillier  of  wood  or  concrete 
and  when  of  the  former  are  usually  of  southern  pin©  square  sawn 
timber,  and  when  concrete  are  capped  with  the  same  wood.  When 
steel  shoring  poles  are  used  they  rest  on  a  concrete  foundation,  while 
wooden  ones  rest  on  a  small  wood  plate. 

Cradles  for  launcMng  purposes  also  require  consideraMe  quantities 
of  wood,  southern  pine  being  mos%  used. 

PBOOING 

The  principal  woods  used  for  decking  are  teak,  southern  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  and  white  pine. 

The  following  is  the  decking  bill  for  a  10,500-ton  passenger  steamer 
recently  placed  on  the  Clyde.    For  the  exposed  decks  teak  only 


Fig.  34.— Clyde  shipyard.  Note  great  quantity  of  sfaacing  poles,  and  staging  uaed 

will  be  used,  southern  pine  for  some  covered  decks,  while  others 
are  to  be  of  composition. 

TEAK 

.Jl^^.^^  ^^^^  houses,  bridges,  and  boat  decks:  52,300  Mneap feet  2U  by  5  inches. 
16  feet  and  up,  20  to  21  lineal  average. 

Bridge  deck:  11,400  Unear  feet  2}4  by  6  inches,  16  feet  and  up.  20  to  21  lineal 
average.  ^' 

Margins:  2  560  linear  feet  2H  by  9  inches,  720  Unear  feet  2H  by  9  inehes. 
825  hnear  feet  3  by  9  inches,  all  14  feet  and  up,  18  lineal  avenige. 

SOUTHBBN  PINE 

Covered  decks:  17,500  linear  feet  3  by  6  inches,  18  feet  and  up,  aveiage  26 
feet  (this  size  is  unusual,  but  was  called  for  in  this  particular  instance). 

Teak  is  used  exclusively  for  the  exposed  decks  of  passenger  vessels 
engaged  m  the  tropical  and  far  eastern  trade  on  account  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  depredations  of  the  white  ant  and  its  abihty  to  retain  its 
shape  without  working  or  shrinking,  after  proper  seasoning,  nnder 
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The  importance  of  the  districts,  however,  must  not  be  judged 
by  the  number  of  yards;  as  an  instance,  although  only  two  are  shown 
in  Belfast,  they  are  very  large  and  of  great  importance  in  the  ship- 
building industry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Humber,  Aberdeen,  and 
Leith  yards  are  liifgely  engaged  with  fishing  vessels  and  the  Thames 
with  barges,  while  Southampton  and  Ck>wes  yards  speciali»  in 
yachts.  \ 

aUANTITY  USED  IN  STANDARD  CONSTRUCTION 

According  to  a  leading  British  firm  of  shipbuilders,  the  following 
are  the  approiimate  quantities  of  wood  used  in  Tcssels  of  standard 
•construction  under  Lloyd's  highest  ra^liiig: 

lli,000-toii  pafloenier  vemd: 

300,000  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods. 

600.000  feet,  board  measure,  softwoods. 

100,000  feet,  superficial,  plywoods. 
10,(MXK-ton  cargo  boat: 

24,000  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods. 

120,000  feet,  board  measui-e,  softwoods. 
10,000-ton  tanker: 

12,000  feet,  board  measure,  hardwoods. 

24,000  feel,  board  measure,  softwoods.  ^ 

PRINCIPAL  USES 

The  principal  uses  for  wood  in  shipbuilding  are  for  shoring,  staging 
and  slipway,  launchii^  cradles  and  shores,  decking,  mtenor  fittings 
and  finish,  deck  houses,  accommodation  ladders,  rails,  bulkheadmg 
and  cabin  linings,  hatch  covers,  bunker  and  hold  ceilmgs,  hold  battens, 
pipe  casing,  topmasts  and  derrick  booms,  also  for  lifeboats.  Ihe 
woods  used  for  mterior  fittings  and  finish  of  passenger  boats  naturally 
vary  considerably,  some  being  much  more  luxurious  than  others, 
and  even  in  cargo  boats  there  are  many  different  woods  used,  some 
owners,  especially  those  who  carry  their  own  insurance,  requirmg 
the  best  material,  while  with  others  price  is  the  first  consideration. 
The  woods  mentioned,  however,  in  the  following  sections  are  those 
most  generally  used  by  the  shipbuilders  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SHOBING.  STACmQ.  AND  S11PWA¥ 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  are  used  for  these  purposes  during 
the  building  of  a  vessel.  Native  larch  is  preferred  for  shoring  poles 
but  these  are  not  always  available,  in  which  case  Norway  pine  poles, 
are  used  instead  and  even  steel  poles  are  sometimes  used.  These 
poles  run  from  60  to  70  feet  long,  about  16  inches  diameter  at  butt 
with  a  6  to  7  inch  top.  They  are  used  to  support  the  staang  on 
which  the  men  stand  when  working  on  the  hull  and  firame.  Expen- 
monts  have  been  made  with  Douglas  fir  poles  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults and  it  would  seem  as  if  there  was  an  opportumty  to  develop 
this  businesS' 

For  staging  White  Sea  ^ruce  is  used  whenever  possible  on  ac- 
count of  its  lightness  combined  with  strength.  Staging  is  usually 
made  by  laying  two  pieces  of  3  by  11  inch  planks  side  by  side,  i  he 
shoring  poles  that  support  them  are  usually  from  22  to  24  feet 
apart.  Four  men  m  an  average  work  on  each  stage,  the  height  vary- 
ing from  a  few  feet  to  60  feet  from  the  ground.  North  buropcan 
spruce  or  even  central  European  stock  is  used  when  White  boa  is 
not  obtainable,  but  they  are  avoided  whenever  possible. 
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Foundations  and  keel  blocks  may  be  either  of  wood  or  concrete 
and  when  of  the  former  are  usually  of  southern  pine  square  sawn 
timber,  and  when  concrete  are  capped  with  the  same  wood.  When 
steel  shoring  poles  are  used  they  rest  on  a  concrete  foundation,  while 
wooden  ones  rest  on  a  small  wood  plate. 

Cradles  for  launching  purposes  fdso  require  considerable  quantities 
of  wood,  southern  pine  being  mostly  used. 

DECKING 

The  principal  woods  used  for  decking  are  teak,  southern  pine, 
Douglas  fir,  and  white  pine. 

The  following  is  the  decking  bill  for  a  10,500-ton  passenger  steamer 
recently  placed  on  the  Clyde.    For  the  exposed  decks  teak  only 


Fig.  34.— Clyde  shipyard.  Note  great  quantity  of  shoring  poles,  and  staging  laaed 

will  be  used,  southern  pine  for  some  covered  decks,  while  others 
are  to  be  of  composition. 

TEAK 

1  ^  o/w^'  ^"^'^.^^^^^^  boat  decks:  52,300  Unear  feet  2M  by  5  inches, 

16  feet  and  up,  20  to  21  lineal  average. 

Bridge  deck:  11,400  Hnear  feet  2}4  by  6  inches,  16  feet  and  up.  20  to  21  lineal 
average. 

Margins:  2  500  linear  feet  2!^  by  9  inches,  720  linear  feet  2}4  by  9  inches, 
825  linear  feet  3  by  9  inches,  all  14  feet  and  up,  18  lineal  average. 

SOUTHERN  PINE 

#  ^overed  decks:  17,500  linear  feet  3  by  6  inches,  18  feet  and  up,  average  2§ 
feet  (this  size  is  unusual,  but  was  called  for  in  this  particular  instance). 

Teak  is  used  exchisively  for  the  exposed  decks  of  passenger  vessels 
engaged  in  the  tropical  and  far  eastern  trade  on  account  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  depredations  of  the  white  ant  and  its  ability  to  retain  its 
shape  without  woikmg  or  shrinking,  after  proper  seasoning,  under 
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-seditions  The  decking  is  imported  ready-made  and  some 
SrS^iila™  loc^  sawmills  out  of  timber  The  Dimcipal 
irirSiotrutd  arV^^^^  and  3  by  5  inches,  16  feet  mi  longer, 
apecilications   sea  are^  although  other  dimensions  are  some- 

averiiginK  about  20  to  |1  le^^^^  ^  |^ 

times  caUed  for.  bpecmcauous  lequnc  ^"'J-  ,  .  ,  ^  for  duck 
tofinish  after  dressing  to  the  sizes  given.  Teak  B  ™«f '^"^ 
mare^  on  these  vessels-i.  e.,  that  part  of  tite  deck  ^awBt  the 
^Kround  hatches  and  other  places  where  the  space  ib  not  suffi- 
^It  ru^'twfregular  pieces  bjt  «too  gr^t  for^e  P-e.  ^1- 
margin  planks,  as  they  are  catted,  are  ^'^^J^^^t^^' 
3  by  9  inches  wide,  14  feet  and  longer,  averagmg  l»,ife*\..  ,    ,  • 

%uthem  pine  has  for  many  years  been  poi»ul8r  wjth  Bntish  ship- 
buMeis  andXre  is  probably  more  of  this  apecM*  used  than  any  other 
Tt  iTusuaUv  imported  rough  *wn  to  deckmg  sizes,  chiefly  3  by  5  inches 
lad  2S  bJTS.  W  feet  and  longer  i^jt^gthf.  ^^^Ei^^ 
26  feet^  (4eP       are  oc««ionaUy  ^Port^-i  ^^fj^fe 
n&rativdT  amafl.  The  grade  of  "decking"  is  exceptionaUy  higii,  lew 
5S^1SineD«rmittod;  face  knots  near  the  edge  are  considered  a 
is  tet  ?rC%rfere  with  making  a  smooth  -^^^^^  se^. 

k^nt?xtS%Ta^'^ill^trt^-^^^^^^ 

thickness  of  the  piece.  t  1    j  „  „  .io/.ir4nir  ia  miuiiifactured 

In  Scotland  and  northern  Ireland  fF'^/^^^^^i^ 
from  large  sawn  ^  -b-  impoit^^^         or^  cubic  av^,  12^^ 

i^d"^rer"^'^tra'pS^•  l^^i  ^'  alS^        tor  ma^in  planks. 

Do^^  firTcaUeS  Columbian  or  Oregon  pine  is  m^^s^Jer- 
able  teadway  for  decking.   The  moderate  pnce 
«tnpk  (which  is  mosOv  used  in  tius  mecies)  can  be  delivered  m  ine 
M  Sd"r.  cS^pared  with  ofe  fe  Paving  an  -P-^- 
factor  in  ito  favor;  so  imi>ortant,  indeed,  ^J*'  the  use  of  Dou^ 
decking  seems  likely  to  increase  to  the  detriment  oi  other  wooa^^ 
irfampOTtod  in  Ae  same  dunensions  as  ?o«them  pine  w  th  a 
sUghuTCger  lineal  aver^,  28  to  30  feet  bemg  usua Uy  c^^^^^^^^ 

Unta  recfflitlT  Douglas  fir  has  not  been  used  in  British  battiesmps 
-ithMfoTd^ktog  or  Srmor  backing,  but  it  is  of  ">terest  to  note  that 

i*M.  S'  35,000  tons  ^-P'---f J*^^^^^^^^^ 

Zm.  Tk^M^mlM^r  1Q'>^^   lild  decking  of  this  wood  ana  ii  is  repopou  vuu^v 

l!'^^'AJ!^l^l^  d^^<^  to  use  Douglas  fir  for  other  ships 

■"Tt  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  "BaTEmpi™  f>«d«"  """P*^ 
1i«tV«H  dne  effect  in  bringing  about  this  change.  Inasmuch  as  Ad- 
S^vcoMracts  specify  that  preference  wiH  be  given  to  bidders  ofTer- 
SriSck  ?o  bSpS^  Columbi»..it  is  doubtful  if  the 

i^tates  wiU  ^dLctly  benefit  by  ^^.^-^Jlti^^BZ^ 
«  Gf  rikinp-  eomDliment  to  Douglas  fir  and  the  example  of  the  i^ritisn 
AdSX3l  ir^^  infii^ce  those  shipowners  who  heretofore 
ha^Tnot  cons^^^  th»  wmd  snitaWe  for  deckmg,  and  it  is  fro  n 
the^  that  Xr^^        P«5ifi«  eoast  lumber  aEporters  are  likely 

*^WmS  pme.  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Gr^at  Bnta^,  ^Qj^^/^^^^ 
jiine,"  has  for  many  years  been  a  fa¥onli©  deckmg  wood,  but  owing 
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to  its  softness  making  it  unsuitable  where  it  is  subject  to  heavy 
wear  its  use  has  been  lai^ely  confined  to  yachts,  high-class  small 
craft,  and  the  bridge  and  promenade  decks  of  first-class  passenger 
liners. 

Another  use  is  for  decking  of  cross-channel  and  excursion  steamers 
and  other  vessels  of  large  passenger  capacity  but  of  light  draft. 
The  weight  of  the  decking  on  vessels  of  this  character  is  an  important 
factor,  the  difference,  according  to  a  prominent  shipbuilder,  being  as 
many  as  70  persons  between  this  and  other  species. 

Its  freedom  from  pitch  and  color  make  it  especially  desirable  for 
decking  where  appearance  and  not  utility  is  a  prime  consideration. 

No  manufactured  white  pine  decking  is  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  decking  is  made  from  hewn  timber  known  in  the 
trade  as  "Quebec  wany  board  pine."  This  timber  is  hewn  on  all 
four  sides  with  a  heavy  wane  on  each  corner.  However,  owing  to 
the  great  value  of  this  wood,  its  use  for  decking  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly less  year  by  year,  and  to-day  only  very  small  quantities  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

INTBBIOB  FINISH  AND  IITTIN6S 

Honduran  and  African  mahogany,  Austrian,  Volhynian,  and,  to  a 
small  extent,  American  northern  white  oak,  walnut,  bird's-eye  maple, 
and  native  sycamore  are  the  principal  woods  used  for  panels  and 
interior  finish.  In  addition  to  these,  small  quantities  of  satinwood 
and  many  other  fancy  hardwoods  are  used.  Much  of  this  material 
is  purchased  ready-made  in  the  form  of  panels,  the  figured  or  fancy 
woods  being  veneered  ,pn  an  inexpensive  plywood  such  as  okoum^ 
feabon),  north  European  birch,  and  aider.  For  the  frames  of  panels 
and  pilasters  American  yellow  poplar  is  a  favorite  wood  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  worked  and  the  readiness  with 
which  it  can  be  stained  to  resemble  the  panel  wood. 

Mahogany  and  oak  are  principally  used  for  saloon  and  stateroom 
furniture;  when  of  mahogany  the  Cuban  variety  is  always  used  for 
the  chairs  as  experience  has  sliown  it  to  be  tiiie  only  one  that  success- 
fully stands  up  under  the  strain  caused  by  the  constant  vibration  of 
the  vessel. 

American  yellow  poplar  is  extensively  used  for  the  framework  of 
wardrobes,  chests,  and  sides  and  backs  of  drawers.  For  drawer 
bottoms  and  backing  any  cheap  plywood  is  used,  three-ply,  ^  inch 
thick,  being  mostly  employed.  Other  species  used  for  finishing  work 
are  Californian  sugar  and  white  pine  and  Canadian  white  pine. 

Cabin  doors  require  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  these  all  being 
made  m  the  shipyard's  own  shop.  Port  Orford  cedar  is  making 
considerable  headway  for  stiles  and  rails  and  Canadian  white  pine  is 
also  used  for  this  purpose.  The  panels  are  mostly  of  okoume  (gabon) 
plywood  %  inch  thick,  three-ply.  These  doors  are  always  painted 
white  and  it  is  essential  that  they  be  made  from  woods  that  will  give 
a  perfectly  smooth  finish.  For  that  reason  certain  species  have  made 
little  headway  for  this  work  although  entu-ely  suitable  m  every  other 
rWpect. 

m  pre-war  days  stateroom  and  saloon  decks  were  usually  of  wood 
but  in  recent  times  this  material  has  almost  entirely  been  superseded 
by  composition  fiooring. 


,2S6  mm  mm^m  lumber  markw 

DXCE  HOUSflB  AND  MMMM 

Teak  is  used  exclusively  for  the  outside  weather  doors  of  com- 
panionways,  officers*  quarters,  chart  room,  and  wheelhouse,  also  for 
Hie  accommodation  ladder  and  deck  rails;  these  latter  being  generally 
cut  out  of  plunks  ^  8  inches  thick  by  8  inches  and  wider,  16  to 
W  feet  long. 

STAfSllOOM  BULKHEAMNO  AND  UNINGS 

AYhile  Cimiidian  white  pine  Is  «<ai  preferred,  its  cost  is  causing 
shipbuilders  to  seek  less  expen^ve  material.  In  this  respect,  okoum6 
(gabon)  plywood  is  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  for  state- 
room bulkheading  and  lining.  Five-eighths  of  an  inch  and  1  inch 
thick,  in  five  or  seven  ply,  are  used  for  these  purposes,  cross-banded 
or  multi-ply  boards  only  being  considered  suitable,  it  being  claimed 
that  the  cores  of  laminated  boards  will  work  loose  under  the  strain  of 
constant  vibration  of  the  vessel. 

Douglas  fir  plywood,  however,  which  is  admirably  suitable,  has, 
after  considerable  effort,  gained  an  opening  and  the  prospects  are 
favorable  for  its  increased  use  for  these  purposes. 

rANTUSS  AND  GAIJ.BT8 

On  iini-eliss  passenger  liners  mahogany  or  oak  is  used  for  pantij 
furnishing,  while  Sitka  spruce,  Canadian  white  pine,  or  north  Eupo- 
petm  spruce  are  used  for  shelving.  Galley  furniture  m  laigely  made 
of  leak,  while  for  sinks  Canadian  birch,  and  fiuropean  and  Cunadifni 
spruce,  covered  with,  zinc,  are  used. 

MASTS.  BOOAtS.  AND  YABDABMS 

Southern  pine  and,  to  a  small  extent,  Douglas  fir  are  the  principal 
woods  used  for  topmasts,  yardarms,  and  derrick  booms.  Most 
vessels  nowadays,  however,  are  using  steel  so  that  the  demand  for 
Mmber  for  these  purposes  is  declining. 

HOU)  UNINO.  VUkftm  COVIBS.  KfC. 

Large  quantities  of  softwood  lumber  are  required  for  the  lining  of 
holds,  bunker  ceilings,  and  pipe  casing.  No  particular  wood  is  used, 
Canadian  spruce,  north  European  pine  and  spruce,  and  native  Scotch 
fir  all  being  used  indiscriminately.  On  tlie  better-class  cargo  vessels, 
however,  southern  pine  is  frequently  used  because  of  its  superior 
wearing  quahties.  .    ,  - 

Considerably  greater  q|ii«ntities  of  lumber  are  required  for  refng- 
emtor  than  for  ordinaiy  cargo  vessels.  These,  in  addition  to  the 
oiiininy  lining  which  is  used  to  protect  the  cai^o  from  plate  sweat, 
have  an  insulation  lining  and  bottom,  the  intervening  space  between 
it  and  the  regular  lining  being  filed  with  cork  or  other  utsulating 
material.   The  hateh  covers  are  also  insulated  in  the  same  manner. 

PBOPELLEB  BUSmNG 

No  wood  has  been  found  so  far  equal  to  lignum-vitae  for  this  puiv 
pose.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  Dominican  Republic  (the  besi 
variety),  B^ahama,  and  Jamaica. 


UFBBOAIB 

lifeboate,  which  must  be  constructed  according  to  specificatbns 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  not  usually  buOt  by  the  builders 
of  the  ship  but  are  generally  purchased  by  them  from  firms  who  make 
a  specialty  of  their  manufacture.  The  stem  and  stemposte  am 
usually  made  of  nutive  oak,  the  wood  being  purchased  in  the  Ic^  cut 
through  and  through  and  the  shapes  cut  from  planks  so  as  to  get 
the  natural  curve  of  the  grain.  Native  oak  is  also  largely  used  for 
deadwood,  apron,  and  the  thwarts,  but  where  teak  is  used  for  plank- 
ing the  thwarts  are  of  that  wood  also.  Canadian  rock  elm  is  used 
mostly  for  the  keel,  framing,  gunnel,  stem  and  stern  knees,  and  belt. 
This  wood  is  miported  mostly  in  the  form  of  square  hewn  timber  and 
cut  into  the  sizes  desired  as  required.  Native  larch  is  preferred 
for  keelson  and  planking,  but  when  the  lifeboat  is  for  a  vessel  destined 
to^rade  in  the  far  eastern  or  tropical  trade  teak  is  substituted. 

The  lifeboats  are  fitted  with  ash  oars  imported  ready-made  from 
the  United  States  and  an  oak  water  beaker  purchased  from  local 
ooepers. 

SAipiiG  VBaSELS 

^  Tlie  building  of  ocean-going  sailing  vessels  has  practically  ceased 
m  the  United  Kingdom. 

BABGBB 

Although  many  of  the  canals  have  largely  fallen  into  disuse  in 
face  of  railroad  and  motor  competition,  there  are  still  a  great  many 
barges  in  use.  Especially  in  the  port  of  London  are  they  in  evi- 
dence, much  of  the  cargo  arriving  there  being  dehvered  overside 
into  sail  barges  and  transported  by  them  mik  to  consignees 
located  in  the  Thames  estuary.  The  usual  lengtt  of  a  Thames  sail 
barge  is  82  feet,  breadth  18  feet  6  inches,  depth  6  feet  6  mches, 
which  enables  them  to  navigate  in  comparatively  shallow  waters. 

Native  oak  and  ehn  are  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  bajges,  elm  for  the  keel  and  that  part  of  the  ends  nearest  the 
keel  and  oak  for  the  stempost,  stem,  stern  and  stem  knees,  such  part 
of  the  ends  as  are  not  of  elm,  floor  joists,  rudderpost,  and  leeboards, 

Ihe  keelson  is  generally  a  piece  of  14  by  14  inch  Douglas  fir,  the 
same  wood  also  being  used  for  the  bottom,  while  for  the  side  keelsons 
and  rudder  southern  pine  is  used. 

North  European  pine  3  by  6  inches,  painted  both  sides  and  calked, 
IS  used  for  the  decking,  while  for  the  sheathing,  which  is  diagonally 
set  With  tar  and  hair,  1-inch  boards  of  the  same  wood  is  used. 

As  to  the  spars,  the  mast  is  generally  southern  pine  while  for 
the  spnt,  which  is  exceptionally  long,  some  measuring  as  much  as  56 
feet,  Douglas  fir  is  usual,  while  Swedish  or  Norwegian  pine  is  employed 
lor  the  topmast,  mizzenmast,  and  bowsprit. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles,  trucks,  omnibuses,  chars-4-bancs, 
and  commercial  vehicles  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  Great  Britain's 
major  industries.  To-day  it  probably  ranks  first  among  the  engineei^ 
mg  trades.  Smce  the  war,  British  producers  have  concentrated  on 
increased  output  and  a  larger  share,  not  only  of  the  home  market,  but 
Ihe  foreign  markets  as  well^  particularly  those  of  Um  Dommmm 
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The  reimposition  of  the  import  duty  of  33}^  per  cent  on  passengar 
oars  in  July,  1925,  and  on  trucks  in  April,  1§27,  acted  as  a  polrcfrful 
stimulant  and  production  has  increased  from  66,3§0  ears  and  21,600 
trucks  in  1028,  the  first  year  for  which  separate  figures  are  avaiable, 
to  approxiaifttely  168,600  cars  and  50^000  trucks  in  1926. 

There  are  about  60  firms  in  the  United  Kmgdom  producing  pas- 
senger cars  and  50  producing  commercial  vehicles,  and  some  produce 
hoUk  kinds.  Exeluding  one  outstanding  company  which  has  an 
annual  output  of  more  than  50,000  cars  and  trucks,  the  general 
output  of  indiiridual  factories  varies  from  1,000  to  2,000  cars  per 
year  in  the  luxury  or  high-grade  class  of  cars  to  8,000  and  10,000 
cars  per  year  for  a  few  firms  manufacturing  medium-priced  vehicles. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  British  automobile  industry  is  the  extent 
to  which  bodies  are  built  by  firms  solely  engaged  in  that  business 
©wing  to  the  British  preference  for  cars  of  distinction  or  individuality. 
It  is  a  cx)mmon  practice  among  persons  owning  high-grade  cars  to 
purchase  the  chassis  from  a  manufacturer  and  have  the  body  built 
to  suit  special  requirements  or  ideas  by  a  body-building  firm.  Many 
of  these  firms,  before  the  advent  of  the  motor-driven  vehicle,  were 
carriage  builders  and,  as  such,  well  qualified  to  undertake  high-class 
coach  work  when  changing  times  forced  them  to  seek  new  avenues  of 
husuiess 

The  motor-vehicle  industiv  is  a  large  consumer  of  wckkI  and  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  United  States  export  trade  because 
upon  its  prosperity  depends  almost  entirely  the  British  demand  for 
American  ash.  During  1926  over  15,000,000  feet  board  ineasure  of 
ash  lumber  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  United 
States  and,  in  addition,  many  thousand  logs,  pf  actically  all  off  which 
were  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles.  Although  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  all-metal  bodies  by  some  manufacturers, 
litd©  headway  has  been  made  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  wood  being  replaced  to  any  appreciable  extent  for  some  time  to 
come. 

PASSEHGER  CABS 

Fmmewarh—Bj  far  the  most  important  species  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  passenger  cars  is  ash,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  framework.  The  United  States,  native,  Irish  Free  State,  and 
Polish  varieties  are  aE  used  but  America  furnishes  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  industry's  requirements.  During  the  past  few  vears 
efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  central  European  beech  for 
ImmIj  frames  but  with  little  success,  ash  easily  retaining  its  unassailable 
positinn  for  this  purpose.  Hard  maple  was  also  used  to  some  small 
extent  but  its  use  has  now  practically  been  discontinued. 

Bodies,— Metal  panels  are  used  exclusively  in  passenger  cars  except 
for  those  having  custom-built  bodies,  which  frequently  are  most 
luxurious.  Wooden  panels  are  frequently  used  in  these,  mahogany 
being  considered  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Most  dash  or  instru- 
ment boards,  as  they  are  called,  are  now  made  of  enameled  metal, 
although  mahogany,  walnut,  or  yellow  poplar  stained  to  simulate 
these  woods  are  also  used.  Oak  was  popular  for  this  purpose  some 
years  ago  but  in  recent  times  it  has  dropped  out  of  favor. 

Steering  wheels  are  principally  of  composition  and  only  m  the  more 
expensive  cars  are  they  of  wood,  in  which  case  American  black  wakut 
is  used.  ■'"I 
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Wood  wheels  are  seldom  used  by  British  car  manufacturers,  disk, 
cast,  or  wire  being  preferred.  However,  when  wood  wheels  are 
flemished,  ash  or  hickory  is  used  but  the  quantity  consumed  for  this 
purpose  is  very  small. 

Various  woods  are  used  for  running  boards,  among  them  being 
cypress  and  poplar,  but  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  variety 
as  the  boards  are  covered  with  metal. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  uses,  small  quantities  of  fancy  woods 
for  interior  trim  and  European  softwoods  for  floors  are  also  used. 

TRUCKS 

Native  ash  is  preferred  for  the  runners  and  cross-bearers  of  trucks, 
it  being  claimed  that  this  variety  has  more  strength  than  any  other. 
The  use  of  native  oak  for  these  parts,  also  for  the  flooring,  which 
natiir#y  is  subjected  to  very  harcl  wear,  is  growing  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

For  light  commercial  vehicles,  the  question  of  tax  is  an  important 
sales  factor.  As  this  tax  is  graded  according  to  the  unladen  we%ht 
of  the  truck,  the  kind  of  wood  used  has  a  bearing  on  it.  For  vehicles 
over  12  hundredweight  (1,344  pounds)  but  not  exceeding  1  long  ton 
(2,240  pounds)  the  tax  is  £16  per  annum,  while  for  over  1  ton  but 
not  exceeding  2  tons  it  is  £26.  For  this  reason  some  manufacturers 
are  using  other  species  in  place  of  ash  in  order  to  build  a  truck  that 
Will  come  within  the  minimum  tax  limit,  and  continental  beech  is  the 
variety  most  commonly  substituted. 

While  European  softwoods  are  still  largely  used  for  the  sides, 
there  is  an  increased  tendency  toward  ash,  oak,  magnolia,  or  other 
hardwoods. 

Many  trucks  have  a  compartment  or  cab  for  the  driver  for  the 
construction  of  which  magnolia  or  poplar  is  largely  used. 

In  addition  to  open"  trucks,  large  numbers  of  light  commercial 
vans  have  covered  tops.  While  plywood  is  being  used  to  an  mcreasing 
extent,  most  commercial  vehicles  at  present  have  bent  a^  frames. 
These  are  either  lined  or  unlined  (when  lined  north  European  soft- 
wood is  used)  and  covered  with  waterproofed  fabric. 

OMNIBUSES 

As  in  trucks,  native  ash  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  runners 
and  cross-bearers  of  omnibuses.  As  the  maximum  length  of  Amer- 
ican ash  lumber  is  16  feet  and  omnibus  runners  are  18  feet  and  longer, 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  demand  could  be  met  from  the  log  imports  even 
if  that  variety  were  acceptable.  The  body  frame,  step  treads  and 
risers,  and  floors  were  are  all  of  ash,  the  latter  being  made  of  short 
strips  about  3^  by  1  inch  laid  on  a  subfloor  of  north  European  soft- 
wood m  corrugated  form  in  order  to  drain  off  the  water  in  rainy 
weather.  Any  smaE  pieces  left  over  from  framework  are  utilized 
for  this  purpose. 

Sitka  spruce  is  principally  used  for  the  roofs,  the  large  quantities 
of  reject  airplane  material,  which  has  been  available  during  the  last 
few  years  at  a  very  moderate  price,  having  been  an  important  factor 
in  encouraging  its  use  for  this  purpose. 

Wliile  there  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  use  of  metal  for 
mside  panels,  north  European  birch  plywood  is  stiU  generally  used 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  Japanese  and  Chinese  ash. 
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Interior  scats  are  placed  crosswise  in  the  omnibus  with  a  canter 
aisle  and  are  generally  upholstered,  the  frame  being  of  mk.  with  a 
birch  plywood  back.  Exterior  sUMi  Ute  placed  similarly  to  the  interior 
and  are  of  the  garden  type.  They  are  inade  of  ash  and  painted  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  oompiiratively  few  onmibuseB  having 
'COiFensd  lops  al  the  ''iiieseni  iime  aflhO'Ugh  the  praetlee  is  growing. 

MIlieflASlS  mil' .lf:B11ill]l<  <IP'"|}St  " 

British  automobile  manufacturers  buy  their  ash  requirements  either 
in  the  form  of  lo^s  cut  through  and  through  or  as  lumber  on  grade. 
This  latter,  however,  is  received  only  from  the  United  States,  first 
and  seconds  and  No.  1  common  and  select  grades  in  all  thicknesses 
being  used.  Stock  is  imported  green  and  stored  for  about  nine 
months  to  season  before  being  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  Other 
varieties  used  are  purchased  m  the  form  of  square-edged  lumber 
only.  On  being  received  at  the  factory,  the  lumber  is  cut  and  bent 
into  the  sizes  and  patterns  desired,  which  method  largely  eliminates 
waste  and  enables  veiy  close  utilization  of  the  lumber. 

The  manufacture  of  bent  timber  for  motor  bodies,  however,  is 
being  successfuliy  developed  by  firms  who  specialize  in  bending  work 
and  mstead  of  doing  lihis  themselves  many  motor-vehicle  manufac- 
turers, .ani'iiow  buying  their  bends.  re.ady-m.ade.  Bends  are  supplied 
to  fit  ai  the  important  curves  m  any  pattern  or  specification  for 
back  lights,  elbow  and  waist  rails,  back  pillars,  wheel  arches,  roof 
and  cant  rails,  or  other  parts  requiring  bent  wood.  The  fact  that  in 
bent  timber  the  graiii  of  the  wood  follows  the  curvature  ensures,  if 
the  steaming  and  bending  is  properly  done,  that  the  bend,  when 
dried,  will  retain  its  shape  indefinitely.  Another  point  in  favor  of 
its  use  is  the  elimination  of  joints,  thus  doing  away  with  creaking, 
aiways  an  unpleasant  possibility  with  jointed  woodwork. 

The  fact  that  bending  firms  do  not  limit  their  business  to  the 
motor-vehicle  trade  but  cater  to  all  industries  using  bent  timber 
enables  them  to  utilize  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  lumber 
than  is  possible  where  the  number  of  patterns  and  sizes  is  com- 
paratively limited,  as  m  a  iiitor-vehicle  plant  making  few  types  of 
bodies.  For  this  reason,  they  can  in  many  instances  furnish  bends 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  factories  can  make  them  themselves. 

CBITICISM  OP  AMERICAN  ASB 

The  principal  complaint  made  against  American  ash  is  that  of 
texture.  Only  firm-textured  white  ash  is  wanted  and  if  any  other 
kind  is  shipped  trouble  is  sure  to  result.  It  is  claimed  by  one  British 
lumber  importer,  who  caters  largely  to  the  automobile  industry,  that 
he  frequently  receives  lumber  with  several  feet  at  one  end  being 
soft  textured  and  probably  cut  from  the  swell  butt  of  the  log,  while 
the  rest  of  the  piece  is  tough  and  perfectly  suitable  for  bending 
purposes.  Shipments  of  this  character  cause  much  trouble  and 
many  claims  would  be  avoided  if  the  soft  parts  were  trimmed  off 
before  shipment.  Swell  butts  in  logs  are  also  disliked  and  any  large 
percentage  in  a  parcel  will  doubtless  result  m  an  allowance. 

Worms  are  another  cause  of  complaint  and  are  most  frequent 
toward  the  end  of  the  log-shipping  season.  Only  logs  felled  during 
the  winter  months,  before  the  sap  has  begun  to  run.,  should  ever  be 
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Photosimiili  by  F.  N.  Birkett.  London. 

F«}.  35.— Anwioiiii  asli  logs  oit  and  piied  for  seaioiiiiii 
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Interior  seats  are  placed  crosswise  in  the  omnibus  with  a  center 
aisle  and  are  generally  upholstered,  the  frame  being  of  ash  with  a 
birch  plywood  back .  Exterior  seats  are  placed  similarly  to  the  interior 
and  are  of  the  garden  type.  They  are  made  of  ash  and  painted  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather,  comparatively  few  omnibuses  having 
covered  tops  at  the  present  time  although  the  practice  is  growing. 

PUMCHASIS  AMB  MBTMOB  OF  IISl 

British  automobile  manufacturers  buy  their  ash  requii-enients  either 
in  the  form  of  logs  cut  through  and  through  or  as  lumber  on  grade. 
This  latter,  however,  is  received  only  from  the  United  States,  first 
and  seconds  and  No.  1  common  and  select  grades  in  all  thicknesses 
being  used.  Stock  is  imported  green  and  stored  for  about  nine 
m()nths  to  season  before  being  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  Other 
varieties  used  are  purchased  m  the  form  of  square-edged  lumber 
only.  On  being  received  at  the  factory,  the  lumber  is  cut  and  bent 
mto  the  sizes  and  patterns  desired,  which  method  largely  eliminates 
waste  and  enables  very  close  utilization  of  the  lumber. 

The  manufacture  of  bent  timber  for  motor  bodies,  however,  is 
being  successfully  developed  by  firms  who  specialize  in  bending  work 
and  instead  of  doing  this  themselves  many  motor-vehicle  manufac- 
turers are  now  buying  their  bends  ready-made.  Bends  are  supplied 
to  fit  all  the  important  curves  in  any  pattern  or  specification  for 
back  lights,  elbow  and  waist  rails,  back  pillars,  wheel  arches,  roof 
and  cant  rails,  or  other  parts  requiring  bent  wood.  The  fact  that  in 
bent  timber  the  grain  of  the  wood  follows  the  curvature  ensures,  if 
the  steaming  and  bending  is  properly  done,  that  the  bend,  when 
dried,  will  retain  its  shape  indefinitely.  Another  point  in  favor  of 
its  use  is  the  elimination  of  joints,  thus  douig  away  with  creaking, 
alw^ays  an  unpleasant  possibility  with  jointed  woodwork. 

The  fact  that  bending  firms  do  not  limit  their  business  to  the 
mot4)r-vehicle  trade  but  cater  to  all  industries  using  bent  timber 
enables  them  to  utilize  a  much  gieater  percentage  of  the  lumber 
than  is  possible  where  the  number  of  patterns  and  sizes  is  com- 
paratively limited,  as  in  a  motor-vehicle  plant  making  few  types  of 
bodies.  For  this  reason,  they  can  in  many  instances  furnish  bends 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  factories  can  make  them  themselves. 

ClITICISM  OF  AMEEICAlf  ASS 

The  principal  complaint  made  against  American  ash  is  that  of 
texture.  Only  firm-textured  white  ash  is  wanted  and  if  any  other 
kind  is  shipped  trouble  is  sure  to  result.  It  is  claimed  by  one  British 
lumber  importer,  who  caters  largely  to  the  automobile  industry,  that 
he  frequently  receives  lumber  with  several  feet  at  one  end  being 
soft  textured'  and  probably  cut  from  the  swell  butt  of  the  log,  while 
the  rest  of  the  piece  is  tough  and  perfectly  suitable  for  bendin| 
purposes.  Shipments  of  this  character  cause  much  trouble  and 
many  claims  would  be  avoided  if  the  soft  parts  were  trimmed  off 
before  shipment.  Swell  butts  in  logs  are  also  disliked  and  any  large 
percentage  in  a  parcel  will  doubtless  result  m  an  allowance. 

Worms  are  another  cause  of  complaint  and  are  most  frequent 
toward  the  end  of  the  log-shipping  season.  Only  logs  felled  during 
the  winter  months,  before  the  sap  has  begim  to  run,  should  ever  be 
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Photasnuli  bar  F.  N.  Birkett,  London. 

Fia.  as.— American  asli  logs  cut  and  piled  for  seasoning 
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sMpped,  otherwise  there  h  danger  of  worm  damage,  and  a  heavy 
ciaun  or  even  total  rejection  is  possible.  Not  only  in  logs,  however, 
hut  also  in  lumber  are  worms  frequently  found  and,  apart  from  the 
damage  to  the  particular  stock  itself,  British  importers  fear  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  pests  spreading  to  other  stock  in  the  yard  and  for  that 
reason  are  likely  to  take  drastic  action,  even  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
to  take  delivery  if  their  presence  is  discovered  on  the  dock.  It  is 
therefore  essential  that  a  careful  watch  be  kept  for  worms  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  stock  having  the  slightest  indication  of 
their  presence  be  shipped. 

U0JS  \MW  I'AiIWlftJIf 

The  use  of  jdywood  by  the  automobile  industry  is  steadily  growing. 
At  the  present  time  its  chief  uses  are  for  interior  panels  and  seats 
in  ommbuaes  imd  tops  of  light  commercial  delivery  vans.  North 
European  birch  is  principally  used  and  to  a  small  extent  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ash,  but  a  patent  plywood  having  a  metal  face  and 
back  and  a  wood  core  is  also  being  used. 

flFTUEB  OUTLOOK 

Not  only  for  passenger  cars  but  also  for  trucks,  chars-4-bancs, 
and  omnibuses  is  the  outlook  for  increased  production  favorable  and 
with  it  a  greater  demand  for  American  ash  may  be  anticipated. 
One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  British  transport  to-day  is  the 
extent  to  which  chars-Ik-bancs  and  omnibuses  are  being  used.  Not 
only  are  they  used  for  pleasure  purposes,  but  in  many  instances  they 
are  directly  competing  with  the  railroads.  Regular  daily  services  are 
run  between  London  and  Bristol,  Portsmouth  and  Brighton,  and 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  to  give  but  a  few  illustrations,  and  to  such  an 
exteftt  is  their  competition  being  felt  that  the  principal  railroad  groups 
are  now  seeking  permission  to  run  motor-vehicle  traffic  parallel  to 
their  own  roads — a  privilege  now  denied  them.  Interurban  omni- 
buses cover  many  sections  of  Great  Britain  and  almost  dailv  their 
services  are  spr(^ading  out  in  new  directions.  Agam,  the  use  of  motor 
trucks  is  steadily  increasing  and  heavy  as  well  as  %ht  freight  is  now 
being  delivered  within  a  wide  radius,  and  the  delays  of  loading  and 
unloading  necessary  in  railroad  traffic  are  thus  avoided  and  much  time 

is  saved.  ^  ^ 

All  these  factors  indicate  that,  apart  from  the  export  trade,  the 
outlook  for  a  steady  mcrease  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicto  is 
favorable,  and  as  no  wood  has  been  found  by  the  Bntish  manuf ac- 
tuMTs  that  compares  with  ash  for  framework,  an  increased  demand 
from  the  United  States  for  supplies  can  reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Competitors  of  the  United  States,  however,  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  industry  and  are  not  overlooking  any  opportunity 
to  secure  a  greater  share  of  its  lumber  requirements.  Ash  from 
Poland  is  wefl  hked,  its  freedom  from  worms  making  it  particularly 
desirable,  and  exporters  in  that  country  are  making  great  efforts 
to  increase  then-  business.  The  "Buy  Empire  timber"  campaign 
is  also  drawing  attention  to  native  ash,  and  many  consumers  are 
now  paying  more  attention  than  formerly  to  this  variety. 

However,  the  United  States  will  doubtless  contmue  to  supply  the 
bulk  of  the  ash  requirements  of  the  British  motor-vehid^  industry 
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but  more  careful  attention  to  texture  and  the  avoidance  of  shipping 
wormy  stock  would  not  only  make  the  business  more  profitable  to 
the  exporter  but  would  prevent  many  claims — such  causes  of  irrita- 
tion and  such  disturbers  of  amicable  business  relations. 

MILLWORK 

The  manufacture  of  window  sash  and  frames,  molding,  interior 
twm  and  finish,  doors,  and  staircases,  or  joinery,  as  it  is  called,  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  British  lumber  trade  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  lai^e  namber  of  persons.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
these  factories  spread  over  the  country,  ranging  from  those  having 
few  employees  and  using  little  machinery  (and  much  of  that  of 
primitive  design),  to  first-class  ones  with  a  Ikrge  number  of  employees, 
©quipped  throughout  with  up-to-date  machmery. 

The  great  activity  in  house  building  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  a  powerful  stimidus  to  the  millwork  industry,  which  has 
enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity  unknown  k  pre-wiwr  days. 

PRINCU»AL  WOODS  USED 

Rne  (redwood)  from  the  White  Sea  and  to  a  lesser  extent  froil  1^ 
Leningrad  districts  of  Russia,  the  Gefle,  Soderhamn,  Hudiksvali, 
and  Sundsvall  districts  of  Sweden,  and  Douglas  fir  from  the  United 
States  and  British  Columbia  are  the  prmcipal  species  used  for  mill- 
work.  The  Russian  wood,  although  more  expensive,  is  preferred 
to  the  other  species  on  account  of  its  texture,  evenness  of  grain, 
and  the  smooth  flat  finish  that  can  be  obtained,  and  as  long  as  sup- 
plies are  available  it  will  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  lumber  used  for 
high-class  millwork  in  Great  Britain.  Douglas  fir  is  the  second 
choice  for  high-class  work,  its  freedom  from  knots  and  defects,  also 
the  large  sizes  in  which  it  can  readily  be  obtained  (little  north  Eurc>- 
pean  lumber  being  over  3  by  11  inches)  being  strong  factors  in  its 
favor.  Its  use,  however,  will  always  be  governed  by  the  availability 
of  Russian  supplies,  it  being  too  expensive  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  should  imports  from  that  country  for  any  reason  be  curtailed, 
the  demand  for  Douglas  fir  in  the  No.  2  clear  and  better  grade  would 
imdoubtedly  increase. 

^  Swedish  pine  from  the  districts  mentioned  above  is  used  exclu- 
dvdy  for  the  millwork  and  interior  trim  used  in  the  ordinary  type 
^  house  and  is  much  less  expensive  than  either  the  Russian  wood  or 
Douglas  fir.  None  of  the  pine  grown  in  the  other  north  or  eastern 
European  countries  is  suitable  for  millwork;  the  wood  being  in  most 
cases  coarse-grained  and  knotty  it  is  used  for  building,  box,  and  case- 
maMskg  purposes.  The  pine  from  the  Finnish  part  of  the  Province 
of  Karelia,  however,  is  an  exception.  The  wood  from  this  Province, 
which  lies  partly  in  Fudand  and  partly  in  Russia,  is  of  a  superior 
toctuie  to  pine  from  other  districts  of  Finland  and  is  readily  accepted 
for  remanufacturing. 

Although  pine  lumber  from  the  north  European  districts  mentioned 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  knots,  these  are  small  and  tight 
and,  as  most  of  the  interior  woodwork  in  British  dwelling  houses  is 
painted,  they  are  not  considered  a  serious  defect.  Of  more  impor- 
tance in  British  eyes  is  the  ability  of  a  wood  to  take  a  perfectly  smooth, 
flat  finish,  and  this  quality  is  possessed  to  a  high  degree  by  the  pine 
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grown  .in  tlie  Euesian,  Swedisbi  .and  Finniili  '<IislpC'l8  niiin:fiii]ii^ 
above. 

In  addition  to  these,  small  quantities  of  north  £uix>pean  spruce, 
or  "wMtewood"  as  it  is  called,  are  used. 

Hardwood  interior  trim  is  seldom  seen  in  Great  Britain  except  in 
Uk<B  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  quantity  used  for  this  purpose 
is  of  little  importance  to  the  lumber  industry.  Even  where  softwood 
is  used,  however,  for  general  interior  purposes,  the  newels  and  balus- 
trade rails  are  usually  of  mahogany,  and  occasionally  oak,  in  dimen- 
sions of  3  by  3  to  8  by  8  inches  sqimre,  8  to  16  feet  long.  The  latter 
species  is  also  used  for  window  frames  and  sills  to  mam  axtanti  the 
AnittnciiQ  northern  variety  being  prefeired. 

PeilCHMB  or  SUPPLIES 

Most  manufacturers  of  millwork  lumber  are  also  importers  and  pur- 
chase their  requirements  through  agents,  in  this  manner  avoiding  the 
importers'  profit.  While  the  lumber  is  seasoned  before  being  shipped, 
it  IS  seldom  dry  enough  to  be  used  on  arrival  and  as  few  factories 
have  kiln-drying  facilities  it  is  frequently  held  for  as  long  as  a  year 
before  use.  As  an  outlet  for  undesirable  sizes,  British  millwork  fac- 
tories are  a  valuable  asset  to  the  north  European  mills  and  at  the 
end  of  the  shipping  season  large  accumulations  of  sizes  in  litHe 
demand  are  sola  to  Ureat  Britain  at,  in  mmj  cases,  bargaiii  piiees 
to  prevent  their  being  carried  over  to  the  mm^  season. 

XKAII'li  UKlJiilMiUilTItlll 

The  millwork  industry  is  well  organized  and  has  its  own  organization 
called  the  English  Joinery  Manufacturers'  Association,  with  head- 
quarters in  Nottingham,  to  protect  the  interests  of  its  members. 

• 

Blll/IFJIllEMT  UF  MILIjSI 

The  equipment  of  British  millwork  factories  varies  considerabiT 
both  in  number  and  kind  of  machines  employed.  There  are  stiU 
many  hundreds  employing  few  workers  and  using  out-of-date  eauip- 
ment  Ivit  the  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  toward  the 
concentration  of  this  industry  in  the  hands  of  large  manufacturers  with 
fiioilities  for  turning  out  any  sort  of  work  at  short  notice.  Many  of 
these  plants  have  thorougUy  up-to-date  machinery,  either  modeled 
on  American  patterns  or  else  imported  from  that  country.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  methods  has  been  such  that,  with  the  exception  of  stand- 
ard doors  and  a  small  quantity  of  molding  from  Sweden,  foreign-made 
millwork  has  practically  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Great  Britian  and 
even  the  sales  of  imported  molding  have  been  severely  curtailed.  . 

In  addition  to  0e  pendulum  (swing)  saw  used  to  crosscut  the  rough 
lumber  into  stock  lengths  which  is  generally  located  just  outside  the 
mill  proper,  an  average  modem  nSllTrioil  factory  will  contain  the 
following  equipment,  &e  number  of  machines  naturaUy  varying  with 
the  sire  of  mm  plant. 

Pmik  mw  hemh, — ^As  soon  as  the  lumber,  which  has  previously  been 
<set  to  tlie  required  stock  lengths,  enters  iShe  mill  proper,  it  passes  to 
tlie  mmk  saw  bench.  This  machine,  generallv  ntted  with  a  rising 
and  falling'  'lablei  'consists  of  an  oidiiiaiy  circiuar  plate  saw,  a  14  ot 


16  gauge  being  most  oommonj  although  occasionally  an  18  gauge  may 
be  used.  On  this  machine  tlie  stock  is  resawn  to  the  rough  sizes 
required. 

Planer.— The  lumber  then  passes  to  the  planing  machine.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  factories  a  combined  planer  and  surfacer  is  used, 
but  in  the  more  up-to-date  ones  two  separate  machines  are  used,  i.  e., 
a  hand-feed  surfacer  and  the  ordinary  roller-feed  single  planer.  It 
might  be  added  that  it  is  now  compulsory  in  Great  Britian  for  com- 
bined surfacing  machines  to  be  fitted  with  a  circular  safety  cutter 
head,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  roller-feed  single  surfacers  the  British 
machinery  manufacturers  still  supply  a  square  cutter  block. 

Molder  or  shaper. — After  the  planing  operation  the  stock  moves  to 
the  shaper  or  spindle  molder,  as  it  is  called,  or  if  in  a  large  shop  to 
the  four  cuttei/for  molding.  These  machin^  in  the  averse  factory 
run  at  lower  speeds  than  their  American  counterparts.  In  passing,  it 
might  be  said  that,  owing  to  ike  individual  methods  and  ideas  ofthe 
average  British  atcMtect,  who  insists  on  original  patterns,  it  is  not 
BossiMe  to  get  the  production  runs  of  similar  plants  in  the  United 
Bli^les* 

Tmminf  md  mmiismg  mmhme8.—Mtm  the  stock  has  been  molded 
or  shaped  it  passes  to  the  tenoning  machine,  which  generally  is  of  the 
sili^le-end  tTOe,  somewhat  similar  to  the  average  Ainerican  machine 
of  its  kind  idthough  lacking  the  high-speed  fitments  generally  em- 
bodied in  the  American  tool. 

If  the  stock  has  to  be  mortised  it  will  go  to  a  combined  chain-and- 
chisel  mortising  machine,  which  is  a  tool  like  the  combined  planer 
peculiar  to  the  British  shops. 

Sanding  machines. — In  some  shops  where  sanding  is  done  the  mate- 
rial will  now  pass  to  the  sanding  machine,  which  may  be  of  any  one 
the  following  varieties:  Hand-block  belt  sander,  horizontal  belt 
Sander,  or  a  column  belt  sander.  In  some  of  the  large  factories  one 
may  even  find  a  roll-feed  drum  sander  but  these  are  not  generally 
understood  or  appreciated  at  their  true  worth  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mowever,  a  more  Hvely  interest  is  now  being  stimulated  throu^  the 
efforts  of  the  representatives  of  American  machinery  houses. 

The  plant  described  may  be  considered  as  fairiy  representative^ 
but  there  are  many  hundreds  of  small  millwork  factories  which  are 
without  any  four-outters^  or  sanding  machine  equipment.  These 
rely  on  the  shaper  for  their  molding  work  and  use  cheap  hand  labor 
lor  sanding. 

MAMUFACTURED  PEODUCTS 

Window  sash  and  jrames. — The  manufacture  of  window  sash  and 
frames  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  British  millwork  industry. 
It  might  be  thought  that,  in  view  of  the  great  number  of  houses  of  a 
similar  size  that  have  been  erected  with  the  aid  of  the  Government 
and  municipal  subsidies  since  the  armistice,  patterns  and  sizes  of 
window  sash  and  frames  would  have  been  standardized,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Uniformity  in  appearance  is  noticeable  in  the  long 
lows  of  unsightly  working-class  dwellings  bmlt  during  the  Victorian 
em,  common  in  the  industrial  sections  of  Great  Brit^,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  architects  now  strive  to  avoid  and,  as  a  consequence, 
designs  and  sizes  are  constantly  changing  and  a  great  variety  are 
used  for  the  different  t3rpes  of  dwellings  that  have  been  and  stOl  are 
being  erected. 
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In  view  of  tM8  situation,  the  demand  for  any  fmrliciilar  sasb  and 
frame  ean  not  he  determined'"  in  advance  but  eacn  job  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  entity.  As  a  result,  the  importation  of  ready- 
made  stock  bas  made  little  headway  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  ever 
wii  as  long  as  the  building  industry  is  organised  as  at  present. 

Imierimr-trim, — ^Very  few  British  houses  have  hardwood  trim,  most 
of  them  being  finished  in  north  European  pine  and  painted  to  hamio- 
nize  with  the  general  color  scheme.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  little 
demand  for  oak  or  other  hardwoods  used  with  a  natural  finish  to 
snob  a  great  extent  in  the  United  States  for  this  purpose. 

Apart  from  the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  wood  paneling  is  seldom  seen, 
the  cost  being  too  great  for  the  ordinary  dwelling  house  and  it  is  in 
private  offices,  hotel  bars,  grills,  smoking  and  reading  rooms,  libraries, 
and  clubs  that  it  usually  seen.  The  moderate  cost  of  plywood,  how- 
ever, and  the  efforts  now  being  made  by  those  interested  in  its  sale  to 
bring  its  advantages  to  the  attention  of  the  public  for  paneling  may 
lead  to  an  increase  in  its  use  for  this  fijpose  in  the  future,  but  for  m& 
many  its  costs  will  be  prohibitive. 

Molding, — Patterns  have  been  largely  standardized,  the  Swedish 
standard  being  generally  used.  Whi©  formerly  large  quantities  of 
molding  were  importiid  readhr-made  from  Sweden,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tbn  bas  been  so  reduced  in  Great  Britain  by  mass-production  methods 
and  improved  macfcineiy  that  the^  Swedish  exporters  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with  the  homemade  product.  As 
a  result  maports  from  that  countiybave  been  matenally  reduced 
during  the'  past  few  years -tfid  ^are  now  of  comparatively  small 
proportions. 

i/«rt.— Great  Britain  has  never  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
imported  softwood  stock  door  made  principally  in  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  and  other  European  countries  by  mass-production  methods. 
As  a  consequence,  the  manufacture  of  doors  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  those  of  special  design,  made  to  architects'  specifications,  for 
banks,  office  buildings,  hotels,  and  better-class  residences,  and  are 
frequently  of  teak,  oak,  mahogany  and,  in  many  instances,  veneered 
with  figured  or  fancy  hardwoods. 

Kitchen  dfr^-ss^rs.— Practically  all  kitchens  in  British  homes  are 
fitted  with  a  dresser  for  crockery  and  chinaware  as  a  permanent  part 
of  their  finish.  These  dressers  have  a  low  part  consisting  of  two  cup- 
boards and  two  drawers  and  a  top  which  may  be  either  open  or  closed, 
lined  with  shelves  for  dishes.  These  shelves  are  faced  with  hooks 
on  which  are  hung  eupe,  pitchers,  and  other  articles  of  erockerv. 
Bressers  are  generally  made  of  north  European  pme,  except  the  table 
pirt  which,  on  account  of  its  beinjg  left  with  a  natural  finish  for 
scrubbing,  is  of  spruce  so  as  to  give  a  white  appearance.  These 
dressers  are  considered  nullwork  and  not  furniture  and  are  made  in 
millwork  factories  along  with  the  other  interior  finish. 

MiseeUanmm  fittings. — Other  items  now  fitted  in  many  of  the  new- 
dwelling  houses  are  built-in  shaving  cabinets,  serving  hatches  to  facili- 
tate the  passing  of  food  from  the  kitchen  to  dining  room,  and  linen 
cupboaros,  the  latter  being  built  around  the  hot-water  cylinder  tank 
in  the  bathroom  and  used  for  storing  towels.  All  of  these  are  con- 
sidered millwork  and  are  manufactured  in  factories  specializing  in 
such  work. 
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COMPETITION  f  ROM  WOOH  SUBgf  ITllTfiS 

The  use  of  metal  window  sash  is  making  considerable  progress,  but 
so  far  they  have  been  largely  confined  to  casement  types,  and  they 
are  used  in  office  and  other  public  buildings  and  dwellings  of  the  more 
expensive  kind.  Whether  they  will  ever  be  entirely  successful  for 
ordinary  houses  is  somewhat  doubtful  on  account  of  the  cold  which 
would  seem  to  penetrate  so  much  more  through  a  metal  than  a  wood 
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Fig.  36.— MisoeUaiMoiui  luiiiae  fittings 

sash  and  the  great  tendency  to  rust  in  the  damp  climate  of  the  British 
Isles,  making  frequent  repainting  a  necessity. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WASTE 

Although  not  general,  some  modern  factories  are  equipped  with 
pneumatic  collecting  and  conveying  systems  to  gather  the  shavings 
and  sawdust,  which  are  used  principally  for  fuel,  while  in  a  few,  wood 
flour  is  manufactured  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  their  operation. 
92015*— 28  m 
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The  fittings  of  banks,  offices,  and  stores  provide  an  important  out- 
let for  the  more  Taluable  hardwoods  that  is  of  considerable  signifi- 
Dince  to  the  American  exporters  of  oak,  walnut,  mahogany,  and  yellow 
poplar,  which  woods  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  this  work. 

BANK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  contractors  who  do  their  own 
work  the  manufacture  of  interior  fittings  for  banks^  insurance,  steam- 
Aip,  and  similar  offices  is  done  by  firms  who  speoialiae  in  this  business. 
The  work  is  generally  done  in  the  factory,  erected  and  mmn  a  finish- 
ing polish  on  the  job.  Mahogany  and  American  olack  walnut 
are  th©  favorite  species,  used  either  in  the  solid  or  veneer,  and  to 
some  extent  oak.  Where  a  less  expensive  job  is  required,  yellow 
poplar  stained  to  the  desired  finish  is  utilized. 

The  main  banking  rooms  in  Great  Britain  differ  from  those  in  the 
United  States  in  that  tlie  tellers  are  separated  from  the  public  by  a 
wide  counter,  the  top  of  which  is  invariably  made  of  mahogany.  The 
use  of  wood  paneling  is  general  in  most  of  the  modem  banks  and 
insurance  offices  and  is  growing  in  use  for  private  offices.  On  account 
of  its  cost,  mahogany  is  confined  to  places  where  price  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  oak  of  either  the  Austrian  or  Japanese  variety  being 
the  popular  wood  for  general  purposes.  However,  because  of  its 
beautiful  natural  figure,  the  large  sizes  in  whiA  it  ito  be  obtained, 
and  very  moderate  price,  the  use  of  slash-^ain  Douglas  fir  for  panel- 
work  is  growing  in  favor,  and  many  beautiful  color  effects  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  stain. 

srroEE  niTUBES  and  fittings 

The  manufacture  of  store  fronts,  display  fittings,  fitting  rooms, 
cash  desks,  and  other  equipment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  large  firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  this  business.  Most  of  them 
are  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Shopfitters,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  London.  The  ramifications  of  some  of  these  firms 
spread  all  over  tlie  world,  an  extensive  business  being  done  with 
foreign  countries. 

Frmds  and  display  wmdom. — ^While  most  store  fronts  are  designed 
by  the  fitters,  the  work  is  occasionally  done  under  the  direction  of  tie 
owners'  architects.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  high-class  store  fronts  in 
.  Great  Britain  are  of  bronze  metal  drawn  on  hardwood  cores,  although 
occasionally  they  are  of  all  wood  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor,  oak, 
mahogany,  teak,  and  sometimes  walnut  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  it  IS  the  object  of  the  ahopfitter  to  have  as  Httle  obstruction  to  the 
view  as  possible,  the  size  of  the  framing  m  window  fronts  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Many  materials  are  used  for  facias,  and  they  are  usually 
chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  restfl^^^^^l^  fnonii  or,  if  of  wood,  finished 
to  do  so.  Various  marbles  and  building  stone  are  used  with  lettering 
superimposed  either  of  metal  or  wood.  When  the  facias  are  of 
wood,  American  yellow  poplar  is  most  often  used  and,  to  a  small 
extent,  cvpress,  magnolia,  and  teak. 

The  entrance  doors  are  supplied  by  the  fitters  and  are  frequently 
of  metal,  but  mahogany,  wahiut,  and  oak  are  also  used.   The  doors 
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BANK,  {NPFICE,  AND  STOIIE  FimNGS 

The  fittings  of  banks,  offices,  and  stores  provide  an  important  out- 
let for  the  more  valuable  hardwoods  that  is  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance to  the  American  exporters  of  oak,  walnut,  mahogany,  and  yellow 
poplar,  which  woods  are  used  to  a  large  extent  for  this  work. 

BAMK  AND  OFFICE  FITTINGS 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  contractors  who  do  their  own 
work  the  manufacture  of  interior  fittings  for  banks,  insurance,  steam- 
ship, and  similar  offices  is  done  by  firms  who  specialize  in  this  business. 
The  work  is  generally  done  in  the  factory,  erected  and  dven  a  finish- 
ing polish  on  the  job.  Mahogany  and  American  black  walnut 
are  the  favorite  species,  used  either  in  the  solid  or  veneer,  and  to 
some  extent  oak.  Where  a  less  expensive  job  is  required,  yellow 
poplar  stained  to  the  desired  finish  is  utilized. 

The  main  banking  rooms  in  Great  Britain  differ  from  those  in  the 
Ignited  States  in  that  the  tellers  are  separated  from  the  public  by  a 
counter,  the  top  of  wliich  is  invariably  made  of  mahogany.  The 
use  of  wood  paneling  is  general  in  most  of  the  modern  banks  and 
insurance  offices  and  is  growing  in  use  for  private  offices.  On  account 
of  its  cost,  mahogany  is  confined  to  places  where  price  is  a  secondary 
consideration,  oak  of  either  the  Austrian  or  Japanese  variety  being 
the  popular  wood  for  general  purposes.  However,  because  of  its 
beautiful  natural  figure,  the  large  sizes  in  which  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  very  moderate  price,  the  use  of  slash-^rain  Douglas  fir  for  panel- 
work  is  growing  in  favor,  and  many  beautiful  color  effects  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  stain. 

STORE  FIXTORBS  AND  FITTINGS 

The  manufacture  of  store  fronts,  display  fittings,  fitting  rooms, 
cash  desks,  and  other  equipment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  lai-ge  firms  wlio  make  a  specialty  of  this  business.  Most  of  them 
are  uKMuhers  of  the  National  Association  of  Shopfitters,  which  has  its 
lieadtiujirters  in  London.  The  ramifications  of  some  of  these  firms 
spread  all  over  tlie  world,  an  extensive  business  being  done  with 
foreign  countries. 

Frmis  and  display  windows. — While  most  store  fronts  are  desimied 
by  the  fitters,  the  work  is  occasionaEy  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
owners'  architects.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  high-class  store  fronts  in 
.  Great  Britain  are  of  bronze  metal  drawn  on  hardwood  cores,  although 
occasionally  they  are  of  all  wood  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  proprietor,  oak, 
mahogany,  teak,  and  sometimes  wakut  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  it  is  the  object  of  the  ahopfitter  to  have  as  little  obstruction  to  the 
view  as  possible,  the  size  of  the  framing  in  window  fronts  is  reduced  to 
a  minmium.  Many  materials  are  used  for  facias,  and  they  are  usually 
chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  front  or,  if  of  wood,  finished 
to  do  so.  Various  marbles  and  building  stone  are  used  with  lettering 
superimposed  either  of  metal  or  wood.  When  the  facias  are  of 
wood,  American  yellow  poplar  is  most  often  used  and,  to  a  small 
extern t,  cypress,  magnolia,  and  teak. 

The  entrance  doors  are  supplied  by  tlie  fitters  and  are  frequently 
of  metal,  but  mahogany,  wahiut,  and  oak  are  also  used.    The  doors 
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Fio.  37,— Uniquo  use  of  oak  from  old  British  battleships 
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seldom  have  solid  panels,  but  as  a  rule  are  fitted  with  glass.  There  is 
Baturally  Bp  standard  size  to  these  doors,  which  are  made  specially 
for  each  job  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of  the  front. 

Pattern  pwauet,  either  of  oak  or  of  oak  and  American  black  walnut, 
is  used  very  largely  for  the  floors  of  store  windows,  its  attractive 
appeaniBce  adding  to  the  displays.  While  most  of  the  parquet  used 
is  Buported  from  ooBtiBeBtd  Europe  and  made  out  of  Ausiiii  oak, 
mme  store  fitters  make  their  owb  out  of  Americau  white  oak,  prefer- 
rittg  the  %hter-€olored  wood  as  a  backgroulid  for  the  ^ods  display. 

IirottGli  walaut  m  OTteBsively  used  iu  veueered  paBels  for  window 
iBclosurct  aad  is  the  most  popular  wood  usod  for  this  purpose  in 
Great  Britain  to-day.  The  trench  variety  of  walnut  is  much  lighter 
in  color  than  the  American,  and  many  beautiful  elects  in  matched 
panels  may  be  seen  in  the  big  London  department-store  windows. 
While  French  walnut  is  used  for  window  inclosures,  American  black 
walnut  is  preferred  for  interior  finish  and  trim. 

Show  cases,  display  Jittings,  etc. — Cabinet  show  cases  are  frequently 
elaborate  in  design  and  are  very  costly,  some  running  as  high  as  $2,500. 
Mahogany  is  generally  used  and  to  a  smaller  extent  oak  and  walnut. 
These  usually  have  a  metal  framework  faced  with  wood  and  are 
fitted  with  plate-glass  shelves.  The  backs  are  frequently  lined  with 
beautiful  examples  of  figured  veneer,  while  the  bottoms  are  carried 
out  in  patt  ern  parquet,  sometimes  of  mahogany  or  walnut  if  the  case  is 
made  of  that  wood,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  floored  with 
American  white  oak  parquet. 

Fittings,  such  as  robe  cases,  fitting-room  screens,  counters,  and 
stock  cases  used  in  the  retailing  of  textile  goods,  have  been  largely 
standardized  and  made  in  units  which  can  be  built  up  to  make  any 
siie  mm.  They  can  be  packed  flat  and  erected  on  the  job  bjr  anyone 
without  previous  experience.  Oak  is  by  far  the  most  used  for  this 
work,  followed  to  a  small  extant  by  mahogany  and  walnut,  while  for 
export  to  the  Far  East  teak  is  used.  High-class  stores  also  sometunes 
order  their  fittings  made  from  fancy  Indian  and  other  tropical  hard- 
woods. These  stock  cases  have  solid  sides  and  fronts,  while  the 
bottoms  are  made  of  three-ply  north  European  birch.  The  trays 
are  made  suitably  partitioned  for  various  items  of  dif  fpods,  such  as 
haberdashery  and  notions.  The  use  of  cash  desks,  manv  of  which  are 
ornamental  in  design  and  shaped  to  fit  into  any  available  space,  is 
growing.  Various  woods  are  used  in  their  manufacture,  mahogany 
being  preferred  by  the  better-class  stores.  The  introduction  of  tlie 
hire-purchase  system  for  store  fittings,  enabling  their  purchase  out  of 
income  instead  of  capital,  has  materially  increased  the  demand  for 
standardized  units  from  the  smaller  stores. 

Sundry  display  fittings^  tables,  etc. — There  is  considerable  demand 
for  the  retail  trade  for  pedestals,  stands,  plateaus,  tier  and  other 
small  tables  used  for  window,  counter,  and.  ofJier  display  purposes. 
These  tables  are  made  in  both  modem  and  period  designs,  such  as 
Jacobean,  Georgian,  or  Queen  Anne,  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser. American  white  oak  is  chiefly  used  for  their  manufacture, 
but  there  is  a  certain  demand  from  the  lamer  and  also  the  exclusive 
lype  of  store  for  mahogany  and  walnut.  Birch,  stained  to  resemble 
tiieBe  more  expensive  woods,  is^  also  utfid  to  some  extent. 

Many  of  these  fittings  require  shelves,  for  which  oak  or  birch  ply- 
wood  is'  laii^y  used.  Bispay  easels  a»^  ^aisO'  largely  made  of  ply- 
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wood,  those  with  a  veneered  face  of  figured  walnut  being  most  popular, 
while  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made  in  oak. 

Some  store  fitters  also  make  miQinery  and  costume  boxes,  three- 
ply  binsh  in  a  natural  fiuish  beiag  largely  used  for  ^is  purpose. 

WOOD-BLOCK  PAVING 

Wood-block  paying  is  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain.  Its  use 
is  steadOy  increasing  and  superseding  other  kinds  of  paving  in  many 
cities,  particularly  for  streets  subjected  to  heavy  traffic.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  roads  in  the  world  have  to  bear  as  heavy  and  continuous 
traffic  as  those  of  London;  and  yet,  after  50  years'  us§  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  it  has  been  found  the  most  durable  of  any  pavmg 
material,  in  many  instances  wearing  for  15  years  and  over  before 
repaving  was  found  necessary. 

In  addition  to  streets,  wood  blocks  are  also  extensively  used  for 
paving  bttween  street-car  rails  and  on  bridges,  and  also,  to  a  small 


FiQ.  38.— Tlie  Mall,  London,  paved  entirely  with  wood  blocks.  Admiralty  Arch  in  background 

^teBt,  for  floors  of  factories,  warehouses,  garages,  railroad  freight 
sheds,  and  drill  halls;  but,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  blocks  are 
always  creosoted  before  being  laid. 

Not  for  its  durability  only  is  wood-block  paving  preferred,  however, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  it  wears  smoothly  and  evenly  for  a  longer  period 
than  other  pavements  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is  less  slippery 
than  other  materials.  It  is  also  a  silent  paving,  absorbing  to  a  great 
extent  the  noise  and  vibration  of  traffic  and  machinery,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  antiseptic  quahties  in  the  creosote  oil,  is  a  highly  sanitary 
pavement. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PAVING  INDUSTRY 

The  wood-block  paving  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies 
who  specialize  in  it.  Most  of  these  operate  their  own  treating  plants 
and  besides  laying  the  pavement  in  some  instances  contract  to  keep 
it  in.  mpmf  for  several  years  at 'fixed  annual  payments. 
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seldom  have  solid  panels,  but  as  a  rule  are  fitted  with  glass.  There  is 
Eftturally  no  standard  size  to  these  doors,  which  are  made  specially 
for  each  job  in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of  the  front. 

Pattern  paronet,  either  of  oak  or  of  oak  and  American  black  walnut, 
is  used  very  largely  for  the  ioors  of  store  windows,  its  attractive 
appearance  adding  to  the  displays.  While  most  of  the  parquet  used 
is  imported  from  continental  Europe  and  made  out  of  Austrian  oak, 
some  store  litters  make  their  own  out  of  American  white  osk,  prefer- 
ring the  lighter-colored  wood  as  a  background  for  the  goods  display. 

French  walnut  is  extensively  used  in  veneered  panels  for  window 
inclosures  and  is  the  most  popular  wood  used  for  this  purpose  in 
Great  Britain  to-day.  The  French  variety  of  wahiut  is  much  %hter 
in  color  than  the  American,  and  n|||pr  beautiful  effects  in  matched 
panels  may  be  seen  in  the  big  London  department-store  windows. 
While  French  walnut  is  used  for  window  inclosures,  American  black 
walnut  is  f)referrod  for  interior  finish  and  trim. 

Show  case.s,  display  Jittin(js,  etc. — Cabin(a  sliow  cases  are  frequently 
elaborate  in  dosiirn  and  are  very  costly,  some  i  imriing  as  as  $2,500. 
Mahogany  is  generally  used  and  to  a  smaller  extent  oak  and  walnut. 
These  usually  iuive  a  metal  framework  faced  with  wood  and  are 
fitted  with  plate-<i:lass  shelves.  The  backs  are  frcfiuently  lined  with 
beautiful  exami)les  of  figured  veneer,  wliile  the  bottoms  are  carried 
out  in  pattern  parquet,  sometimes  of  mahogany  or  walnut  if  the  case  is 
made  of  that  wood,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  floored  with 
American  white  oak  parquet. 

Fittings,  such  as  robe  cases,  fitting-room  screens,  counters,  and 
stock  cases  used  in  the  retailing  of  textile  goods,  have  been  largely 
standardized  and  made  in  units  which  can  be  built  up  to  make  any 
siie  case.  They  can  be  packed  flat  and  erected  on  the  job  by  anyone 
without  previous  experience.  Oak  is  by  far  the  most  used  for  this 
work,  followed  to  a  small  extent  by  mahogany  and  walnut,  while  for 
export  to  the  Far  East  teak  is  used.  High-class  stores  also  sometimes 
order  their  fittings  made  from  fancy  Indian  and  other  tropical  hard- 
woods. These  stock  cases  have  solid  sides  and  fronts,  while  the 
bottoms  are  made  of  three-ply  north  European  birch.  The  trays 
are  made  suitably  partitioned  for  various  items  of  dry  goods,  such  as 
haberdashery  and  notions.  The  use  of  cash  desks,  many  of  which  are 
ornamental  in  design  and  shaped  to  fit  into  any  available  space,  is 
growing.  Various  woods  are  used  in  their  manufacture,  nuiliogany 
being  preferred  by  the  better-class  stores.  The  introduction  of  the 
hire-purchase  system  for  store  fittings,  enabling  their  purcliase  out  of 
income  instead  of  capital,  has  materially  mcreased  the  demand  for 
standardized  units  from  the  smaller  stores. 

Smndry  dispiay  fittings,  toMes,  etc. — There  is  considerable  demand 
for  the  retail  trade  for  pedestals,  stands,  plateaus,  tier  and  other 
smaM  tables  used  for  window,  counter,  and  other  display  purposes. 
These  tables  are  made  in  both  modem  and  period  designs,  such  as 
Jacobean,  Georgian,  or  Queen  Anne,  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chaser. American  white  oak  is  chiefly  used  for  their  manufacture, 
but  there  is  a  certain  demand  from  the  larger  and  also  the  exclusive 
type  of  store  for  mahogany  and  walnut.  Birch,  stained  to  resemble 
laese  more  expensive  woods,  is  also  used  to  some  extent. 

Many  of  these  fittings  require  shelves,  for  which  oak  or  birch  ply- 
wood is  largely  used.   Display  easels  are  also  largely  made  of  ply- 
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wood,  those  with  a  veneered  face  of  figured  walnut  bemg  most  popular, 
while  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made  in  oak. 

Soine  store  fitters  also  make  millinery  and  costume  boxes,  three- 
ply  birch  in  a  natural  finish  being  largely  used  for  ttds  purpose. 

WOOD-BLOCK  PAVING 

Wood-block  paving  is  extensively  used  m  Great  Britain.  Its  use 
is  steadily  increasing  and  superseding  other  kinds  of  paving  in  many 
cities,  particularly  for  streets  subjected  to  heavy  traffic.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  roads  in  the  world  have  to  bear  as  heavy  and  continuous 
traffic  as  those  of  London;  and  yet,  after  50  years'  us§  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  it  has  been  found  the  most  durable  of  any  paving 
material,  in  many  instances  wearing  for  15  years  and  over  before 
repaving  was  found  necessary. 

In  addition  to  streets,  wood  blocks  are  also  extensively  used  for 
paving  between  street-car  rails  and  on  bridges,  and  also,  to  a  small 


Fw.  38.— The  Mall,  London,  paved  entirely  with  wood  blocks.  Admiralty  Arch  in  background 


extent,  for  floors  of  factories,  warehouses,  garages,  railroad  freight 
sheds,  and  drill  halls;  but,  for  whatever  purpose,  the  blocks  are 
always  creosoted  before  being  laid. 

Not  for  its  durability  only  is  wood-block  paving  preferred,  however, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  it  wears  smoothly  and  evenly  for  a  longer  period 
than  other  pavements  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is  less  slippery 
than  other  materials.  It  is  also  a  silent  paving,  absorbing  to  a  great 
extent  the  noise  and  vibration  of  traffic  and  machinery,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  antiseptic  qualities  in  the  creosote  oil,  is  a  highly  sanitary 
pavement. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  PAVING  INDUSTRY 

The  wood-block  paving  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies 
who  specialize  in  it.  Most  of  these  operate  their  own  treating  plants 
and  besides  laying  the  pavement  in  some  instances  contract  to  keep 
it  in  repair  for  several  years  at  fixed  annual  payments. 
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WOODS  USED 

"Unmrtecl"  qiialiiY  pke  (Pinm  s^vedris)  fiom  the  Baltic  States 
and  Poland  supiilies  the  bulk  of  Gieat  Britain's  requirements  of  pay- 
iiifhMock  material.  Finnish  and  ocoasionaliy  "  unsorted Swedish  or 
thtrd-i|uality  Russian  pine  are  sometimes  used,  but  pine  from  those 
coimtnes  is  generally  too  Taluable  for  paving  blocks,  and  price  is  the 
main  consideration  for  paving-block  materml.  Both  deals  and  ends 
are  imported,  and  as  they  are  cut  into  the  required  lengths  on  arrival 
the  average  length  is  of  no  importance.  The  principal  sizes  used  for 
paving  blocks  are  3  by  8  inches  and  3  by  9  inches,  the  wood  must  be 
sound,  while  tight  knots  and  centers  are  not  objected  to.  It  is  essential, 
however,  that  thfe  stock  be  exact  to  size  and  100  per  cent  square  edged. 
As  the  wood  is  to  be  creosoted,  discoloration  makes  little  difference, 
although  naturally  a  lower  price  is  paid  for  discolored  than  for  bright 
stock,  usually  about  10s.  per  standard. 

While  experiments  have  been  made  with  several  hardwoods,  they 
have  made  little  headway  against  north  p]uropean  pine,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  they  did  not  Wear  smooth  and  even,  were  more 
subject  to  contraction  and  expansion,  and,  what  was  more  serious, 
thai  they  shattered  the  surface  of  the  concrete  foundationi  neces- 
sitaling  repairs  at  Iroquent  intervals. 

mem  or  north  EUROPSiOf  payino  stock 

During  the  late  summer  of  1927  the  approximate  value  of  Baltic 
3  by  9  inch  "unsorted"  pine  in  regular  lengths  for  paving  blocks  was 
£16  per  standard,  c.  i.  f.  United  Kingdom  east  coast  ports,  with  8- 
inch  at  5s.  less.  Discolored  stock  usually  sells  at  a  discount  of  10s. 
per  standard,  the  discoloration  making  little  difference  as  the  wood 
18  to  be  creosoted  and,  in  many  instances,  is  in  greater  demand  than 
the  "btkht"  stock  pn  account  of  its  lower  price.  In  addition  to  the 
v^ular  mmths,  there  are  imported  laree  quantities  of  5  to  9  foot 
ends  ffoni  Latvia,  the  approxmiate  mamet  price  for  which  was  £14 
lOs.  per  standard,  and  as  short  lengths  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
paving  companies  ahnosi  as  wei  as  the  long,  the  saving  in  cost  is 
important. 

SIZfi  OF  BLOCKS  AND  METHOB  OF  MITIIIO 

The  deals  are  first  cut  into  the  required  lengths,  5  inches  being 
most  generally  used,  although  sometimes  3,  3>^,  or  4  inch  blocks  aie 
called  for,  after  which  they  are  creosoted,  an  impregnation  of  8  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot  being  usual.  These  blocks  are  laid  on  their  edge 
on  a  concrete  foundation  9  to  12  inches  deep,  depending  upon  the 
enineeiB*  leqniremaits,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overiap. 

When  laid,  the  pavement  is  finished  with  a  grouting  of  hot  bitumen, 
which  is  poured  over  and  between  the  blocks  to  give  complete  adhe- 
mm  and  so  form  a  waterproof  binding  to  prevent  water  getting  be- 
tween the  foundation  and  surface.  Finally,  the  paving  is  given  a  coat- 
ingof  fine  gravel  to  give  it  a  hard  wearmj^  sunace. 

While  the  close-jomted  laying  is  generally  adopted,  it  can  not  be 
aaid  that  it  is  entirely  successful,  for  the  reason  that  sometimes, 
owing  to  the  heavy  traffic  causing  movement  of  the  blocks  or  cold 
weather  preventing  the  bitumen  binder  to  penetrate  conpletdy, 
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water  enters  the  joints,  with  the  result  that  damage  is  caused  to  the 
foundation.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  various  types  of  blocks 
have  beeai  made,  one  in  particular  which  is  now  being  extensively 
used  having  a  strip  about  1  inch  wide  and  ^  inch  thick  nailed  to  the 
bottom  and  two  smaller  pieces  to  the  sides  near  the  top,  while  another 
type  has  a  slight  groove  cut  in  the  side  and  one  end  of  each  block. 
The  object  of  both  of  these  is  to  keep  the  blocks  slightly  apart  and 
thus  enable  the  binding  fluid  to  pass  down  between  the  bloc^  and 
make  an  absolutely  water-tight  binding. 

AMERICAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Although  the  Unitbd  States  has  only  slightly  participated  in  fur- 
nishing wood-paving  material  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  because  tiiere 
are  no  suitable  species  available  but  rather  lack  of  effort  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  particular  industry. 

The  fact  that  short  lengths  are  not  considered  undesirable  (large 
quantities  of  5  to  9  foot  ends  from  Latvia  being  used)  would  indicate 
an  opportunity  worth  investigating  by  American  lumber  exporters. 

The  great  handicap,  as  far  as  the  United  States  softwoods  ale  con- 
cerned, is  irregularity  of  manufacture.  Uniformity  and  exactness 
of  size  is  absolutely  essential  in  paving  blocks,  otherwise  they  will  not 
fit  when  laid,  and  it  is  these  qualities  that  are  the  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  north  European  softwood  lumber  manufactured  by  the 
Swedish  gang  or  frame  saw  method,  but  unfortunately  not  of  that 
received  from  the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  largest 
operators  in  wood-block  paving,  after  much  persuasion,  ordered  a 
sample  shipment  of  Douglas  fir,  and  although  the  necessity  for  the 
lumber  being  exact  to  size  was  impressed  upon  the  shipper,  it  was 
found  on  arrival  to  contain  only  about  30  per  cent  of  accurately 
sawn  lumber,  the  balance  being  either  under  or  over  size.  As  a 
result,  the  imdersize  had  to  be  disposed  of  for  other  than  paving-block 
purposeSi  while  considerable  expense  was  incurred  in  dressing  down 
the  heavy  lumber  to  the  size  required. 

In  consequence  of  this  experience  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  American 
lumber  was  engender  that  will  be  most  difficult  to  eradicate.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  experience  of  one  company,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  good  opening  for  Douglas  fir  3  by  9  and  3  by  8  mches  in  lengths 
of  5  feet  and  longer,  provided  this  difficulty  of  irregularity  of  manu- 
facture can  be  overcome.  For  several  years  there  Cas  been  little  call 
for  deal  sizes  in  Great  Britain,  and  very  low  prices  were  frequently 
accepted  for  paving  stock,  but  with  the  improvement  in  conditions 
in  the  heavy  industries  the  demand  is  increasing  and  the  necessity 
for  cutting  prices  by  importers  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  percentage, 
they  were  compelled  to  take  on  their  contracts  has  laigely  disap- 
peared. 

An  outlet  for  wood  paving  blocks  that  has  been  but  httle  exploited 
is  for  factory  flooring,  and  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of 
American  lumber  exporters  to  furnish  their  British  agents  with  com- 
plete technical  information  in  regard  to  its  use  in  the  United  States. 

While  no  figure^  are  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  lumber  used  for 
paving  blocks  it  is  estimated  by  a  leading  authority  in  the  industry 
that  between  80,000,000  and  100,000,000  feet  board  measure  are  re- 
quired annuaiy  for  new  paving  and  repaur  work,  and  the  demand  is 
growing  year  by  year. 
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DOCK  AND  HARBOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Many  of  the  docks  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  are  owned  ^and 
controlled  by  public  or  semipublic  bodies  whose  object  is  to  operate 
them  efficiently  at  the  least  possible  expense.  No  profits  are  aimed  at, 
all  surplus  income  after  expenses  and  interest  charges  have  been  met 
being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  dues.  The  most  notable  of  these 
are  the  Port  of  London  Authority  at  London  .and  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbor  Board  at  Liverpool,  also  the  Clyde  Trustees  at  Glasgow. 
In  a4dition  to  these,  the  large  railroad  systems  all  have  extensive 
dojsk  holdings,  the  principal  being  the  London  Midland  &  Scottish  at 
Garston,  near  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  Barrow-in-Furness, 
also  Grangemouth  in  Scotland;  the  London  &  North  Eastern  Railway 
al  Hull,  Grimsby,  Hartlepool,  Middlesbrough,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne;  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Barry,  Caidiff,  Newport,  and 
Swansea  in  South  Wales,  and  Plymouth;  and  the  Southern  Railway 
operates  the  dock  system  at  Southampton.  Some  dock  sjrstems  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipalities,  among  the  most  important 
being  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bristol,  and  Preston,  and  there  is  the  ex- 
tensive dock  system  at  Manchester  owned  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Co. 

As  well  as  what  may  be  called  regular  docks,  there  are  scattered 
all  around  the  coast  hundreds  of  seaside  resorts  and  small  ports,  also 
many  cities  which,  being  located  on  rivers,  are  dependent  upon 
ferries  for  c>-oss-river  traffic.  All  of  these  require  landing  facilities 
that  have  to  be  maintained,  and  considerable  material  is  required  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

METHOD  OP  CONSTHUCTIOM 

With  few  exceptions  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  located  on  tidal 
waters,  so  that  the  docks,  unlike  most  American,  are  not  piers  or 
wharves  built  alongside  or  out  into  deep  water  but  must  be  excavated 
out  of  adjoining  land,  thus  forming  an  inland  water  basin.  The 
building  and  maintenance  of  these  docks  and  storage  sheds  pertaining 
thereto  consume  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber.  This  work 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States  lumber  export  trade 
because  most  of  the  timber  for  such  construction  is  imported  from 
that  country. 

Anv  extension  of  British  dock  systems — and  extensions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  accommo- 
dations to  meet  the  great  increase  in  size  of  vessels  that  has  taken 
place  ilUce  most  of  the  present  docks  wore  built — is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  American  lumber  exporters. 

PRINCIPAL  WOODS  USED 

Southern  pine. — Of  the  various  woods  used  for  dock  construction 
southern  pine,  or  "pitch  pine,  "  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  important, 
and  upon  the  activity  in  this  industry,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  the 
deniand  for  this  wood.  The  chief  use  is  for  temporary  bulkheading 
during  the  process  of  excavation  for  the  dock  and  permanent  piling. 
Sawn  timber  12  to  14  inches,  side,  averagmg  about  30  feet  long,  is 
largely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  pieces  having 
a  16-inch  side. 
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DOCK  AND  HARBOR  CONSTRUCTION 

Many  of  the  docks  and  harbors  of  Great  Britain  are  owTied^and 
controlled  by  public  or  semipublic  bodies  whose  object  is  to  operate 
them  efficiently  at  the  least  possible  expense.  No  profits  are  aimed  at, 
all  surplus  income  after  expenses  and  interest  charges  have  been  met 
being  applied  to  the  reduction  of  dues.  The  most  notable  of  these 
are  the  Fort  of  London  Authority  at  London, and  the  Mersey  Dock 
and  Harbor  Board  at  Liverpool,  also  the  Clyde  Trustees  at  dlasgow. 
Jm  addition  to  these,  the  large  railroad  systems  all  have  extensive 
dock  holdings,  the  principal  being  the  London  Midland  &  Scottish  at 
Garston,  near  Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Preston,  and  Barrow-in-Furness, 
also  Grangemouth  in  Scotland;  the  London  &  North  Eastern  Railway 
at  Hull,  Grimsby,  Hartlepool,  Middlesbrough,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne;  the  Great  Western  Railway  at  Barry,  Cardiff,  Newport,  and 
Swansea  in  South  Wales,  and  Plymouth;  and  the  Southern  Railway 
operates  the  dock  system  at  Southampton.  Some  dock  systems  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipalities,  among  the  most  important 
being  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Bristol,  and  Preston,  and  there  is  the  ex- 
tensive dock  system  at  Manchester  owned  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Co. 

As  well  as  what  may  be  called  regular  docks,  there  are  scattered 
all  around  the  coast  hundreds  of  seaside  resorts  and  small  ports,  also 
many  cities  which,  being  located  on  rivers,  are  dependent  upon 
ferries  for  O'oss-river  traffic.  All  of  these  require  landing  facilitic^s 
that  have  to  be  maintained,  and  considerable  material  is  required  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION 

With  few  exceptions  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  are  located  on  tidal 
waters,  so  that  the  docks,  unlike  most  American,  are  not  piera  or 
wharves  built  alongside  or  out  into  deep  water  but  must  be  excavated 
out  of  adjoinmg  land,  thus  forming  an  inland  water  basm.  The 
buUding  and  maintenance  of  these  docks  and  stora^re  sheds  pertainmg 
thereto  consume  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  and  timber.  This  work 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States  lumber  export  trade 
because  most  of  the  timber  for  such  construction  is  imported  from 
that  country. 

Any  extension  of  British  dock  systems — and  extensions  are  con- 
stantly being  made  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  accommo- 
dations to  meet  the  great  increase  in  size  of  vessels  that  has  taken 
place  since  most  of  the  present  docks  were  built — is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  American  lumber  exporters. 

PRINCIPAL  WOODS  USED 

Southern  pine. — Of  the  various  woods  used  for  dock  construction 
southern  pine,  or  ''pitch  pine,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  most  important, 
and  upon  the  activity  in  this  industry,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  the 
demand  for  this  wood.  The  chief  use  is  for  temporary  bulkheading 
during  the  process  of  excavation  for  the  dock  and  permanent  piling. 
Sawn  timber  12  to  14  inches,  side,  averaging  about  30  feet  long,  is 
largely  used  for  this  purpose,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  pieces  having 
a  16-inch  side. 
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Before  driving,  the  piece  is  capped  with  an  iron  hoop  to  preTent 
splitting  and  the  lower  end  is  protected  with  an  iron  shoe. 

Although  other  species  have  been  tried  for  dock  work,  southern 
pine,  in  spite  of  its  price,  has  been  found  without  an  equal,  the  cost 
of  the  timber  being  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  involved  and  the  safety  of  the  workmen's  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  square  piling  timber,  planks  6  by  12  inches  and 
7  by  12  inches  are  also  used  for  heavy  joists.  Temporary  railroads 
for  ciirryiiig  material  are  frequently  built  during  the  construction  of 
a  large  dock,  which  often  takes  several  years  to  complete,  and  for 
these  southern  pine  switch  ties  or  crossings  6  by  12  inches  are  required. 

Wtile  most  sneds  are  now  buOt  of  reimorced  concrete,  considerable 
quantities  of  southern  pine  timber  is  used  for  temporary  supports 
and  for  concrete  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  the  dock  itself,  piling  of  this  wood  is 
also  used  for  boat  landing  and  amusement  piers  and  breakwaters. 

Generally  speaking,  southern  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are  treated 
before  being  used  for  permanent  work,  while  if  for  temporary  struc- 
tures they  are  used  untreated. 

Douglas JJr— Next  to  southern  pme  the  wood  most  used  in  dock 
construction  is  Douglas  fir.  While  the  first-named  species  is  stiU 
often  preferred,  the  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  long 
lengths  and  large  sizes  required  for  this  work,  together  with  advancing 
values,  is  causing  Douglas  fir  to  be  used  now  where  formerly  it  would 
not  have  been  considered.  While  the  quantity  so  far  used  for  this 
purpose  is  comparatively  small,  its  use  is  steadily  increasing  not 
only  for  bulkheading  and  other  temporary  work  but  for  permanent 
work  also. 

Oreefiheart, — ^In  order  to  keep  the  water  from  running  out  with  the 
falling  tide,  docks  are  entered  from  the  main  waterway  through  gates 
which  are  usually  opened  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  during 
a  limited  period  before  and  after  high  water.  These  gates  are  of 
exefudingly  massive  construction^  as  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  success- 
fully withstand  the  pressure  when  the  water  level  is  lower  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  For  the  building  of  dock  gates  greenheart  has  been 
used  in  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  present  meth<Ms  of  dock  construc- 
tion have  been  practiced.  It  stands  salt  water  witiiout  decay, 
resists  the  ravages  of  the  teredo,  and  has  been  found  sound  after 
bemg  used  for  50  years. 

In  addition  to  dock  gates,  greenheart  is  used  for  piling  and  pierhead 
decking,  but  its  high  cost  limits  its  use  for  this  latter  purpose. 

Elm. — ^Both  native  and  Canadian  rock  elm  are  used  to  a  small  extent, 
principally  as  fenders  on  dock  gates  and  aprons,  also  on  landing  piers, 
as  a  protection  from  ships  rubbing  against  them. 

Other  woods  med. — Among  other  woods  used  are  "Quebec  spruce  for 
scaffolding  boards,  lower  port  Canadian  spruce  and  north  European 
softwoods  for  ordinary  dam  and  sheeting  work,  while  north  European 
matching  is  used  to  some  extent  for  shed  doors,  although  most  of 
these  are  now  of  metal  on  account  of  its  fire-resisting  qualities. 

In  addition  to  these,  Quebec  white  pine  is  used  for  pattern  making, 
although  the  quantity  required  is  comparatively  small.  Formerly 
some  Australian  karn  and  jarrah  was  used  for  dock  piling,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  during  recent  years. 
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Before  driving,  the  piece  is  capped  with  an  iron  hoop  to  prevent 
splitting  and  the  lower  end  is  protected  with  an  iron  shoe. 

Although  other  species  have  been  tried  for  dock  work,  southern 
pine,  in  spite  of  its  price,  has  been  found  without  an  equal,  the  cost 
of  the  timber  being  of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the 
importance  of  the  work  involved  and  the  safety  of  the  workmen's  lives. 

In  addition  to  the  square  piling  timber,  planks  6  by  12  inches  and 
7  by  12  inches  are  also  used  for  heavy  joists.  Temporary  railroads 
for  carrying  material  are  frequently  built  during  the  construction  of 
a  large  dock,  which  often  takes  several  years  to  complete,  and  for 
these  southern  pine  switch  ties  or  crossings  6  by  12  inches  are  required. 

Wbile  most  sheds  are  now  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  considerable 
quantities  of  southern  pine  timber  is  used  for  temporary  supports 
and  for  concrete  forms. 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  the  dock  itself,  piling  of  this  wood  is 
also  used  for  boat  landing  and  amusement  piers  and  breakwaters. 

Generally  speaking,  southern  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are  treated 
before  being  used  for  permanent  work,  while  if  for  temporary  struc- 
tures they  are  used  untreated. 

DougUs  Jir. — Next  to  southern  pine  the  wood  most  used  in  dock 
construction  is  Douglas  fir.  While  the  first-named  species  is  still 
often  preferred,  the  increasii^  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  long 
lengths  and  large  sizes  required  for  this  worn,  together  wim  advancing 
values,  is  causing  Douglas  fir  to  be  used  now  where  formerly  it  would 
not  have  been  considered.  While  the  quantity  so  far  used  for  this 
purpose  is  comparatively  small,  its  use  is  steadily  increasing  not 
only  for  bulkheading  and  other  temporary  work  but  for  permanent 
Urork  also. 

Greeriheart. — ^In  order  to  keep  the  water  from  running  out  with  the 
falling  tide,  docks  are  entered  from  the  main  waterway  through  gates 
which  are  usually  opened  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  during 
a  limited  period  before  and  after  high  water.  These  gates  are  of 
exceedingly  massive  construction,  as  is  necessary  if  they  are  to  success- 
fully withstand  the  pressure  when  the  water  level  is  lower  on  one  side 
than  the  other.  For  the  building  of  dock  gates  greenheart  has  been 
used  in  Great  Britain  ever  since  the  present  methods  of  dock  construc- 
tion have  been  practiced.  It  stands  salt  water  without  decay, 
resists  the  ravages  of  the  teredo,  and  has  been  found  sound  after 
being  used  for  50  years. 

In  addition  to  dock  gates,  greenheart  is  used  for  piling  and  pierhead 
decking,  but  its  high  cost  limits  its  use  for  this  latter  purpose. 

Mm. — ^Both  native  and  Canadian  rock  elm  are  used  to  a  small  extent, 
principaQy  as  fenders  on  dock  gates  and  aprons,  also  on  landing  piers, 
as  a  protection  from  ships  rubbing  against  them. 

Other  woods  used. — ^Among  other  woods  used  are*Quebec  spruce  for 
scaffolding  boards,  lower  port  Canadian  spruce  and  north  European 
softwoods  for  ordinary  dam  and  sheeting  work,  while  north  European 
matching  is  used  to  some  extent  for  shed  doors,  although  most  of 
these  are  now  of  metal  on  account  of  its  fire-resisting  qualities. 

In  addition  to  these,  Quebec  white  pine  is  used  for  pattern  making, 
although  the  quantity  required  is  comparatively  small.  Formerly 
some  Australian  karri  and  jarrah  was  used  for  dock  piling,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  has  been  used  for  this  purpose  during  recent  years. 
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USE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  use  of  concrete  during 
the  past  few  years  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  dock  and  harbor  con- 
struction. So  far,  it  has  not  been  found  suitable,  for  temporary 
bulkheading  where  the  piling  is  drawn  and  used  several  times :  also 
its  lack  of  elasticity  is  a  serious  defect  for,  while  wood  will  bend  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  vaiyinff  pressure,  concrete  will  break.  Another 
objection  to  concrete  is  that  should  the  pile  break  when  being  driven 


Fio.  41— Gigantic  dock  gate  of  wood.  Oreenheart  is  extensively  ined  in  tlieir  oonitruction 


it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  the  lower  part,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
under  exceptional  conditions  a  piece  of  wood  piling  breaks,  it  never 
does  so  clear  through  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  pulling  it  out 
of  the  ground. 

For  permanent  piling  and  apron  work,  however,  there  is  a  very 
deimte  movement  toward  concrete,  a  fender  of  dm  being  generally 
attuched  to  protect  it  from,  damage  by  vessels  colliding  with  it. 
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BOXES,  CRATES,  AND  PACKING  CASES 

While  no  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  imports  of  box  shooks  or 
no  data  available  regarding  the  consumption  of  lumber  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  crates,  and  packing  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
very  large  quantities  are  needed  not  only  for  domestic  requirements 
but  also  for  the  export  trade,  particularly  of  textile  fabrics. 

Generally  speaking,  the  industry  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  namely,  the  plants  operated  by  manufacturers  of  prod- 
ucts packed  in  standardized  cases  who  make  their  own  containers 
out  of  shooks,  and  plants  operated  by  private  companies  specializing 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  containers.  The  principal  business  of 
the  latter  is  catering  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  requirements  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  operating  of  a  box-making  plant,  and 
the  great  miscellaneous  market  which  orders  only  a  small  number  of 
containers  of  one  particular  size  at  a  time,  but  the  volume  of  whose 
business  in  the  aggregate  is  considerable. 

There  is  still  a  third  group — i.  e.,  forwarding  agents — who,  having 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  requirements  needed  for  particular  goods 
destined  to  foreign  countries,  do  the  packing  for  their  principals. 

SPECIES  USED  ANB  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Pine  and  spruce  from  northern  Europe  and  to  a  lesser  extent  spruce 
from  central  Europe  and  Canada  (the  latter  being  confined  largely 

to  the  Manchester  district)  constitute  the  principal  woods  used  in 
Great  Britain  for  boxes  and  packing  cases.  Where  an  odorless  wood 
is  required  for  packing  food  products  spruce  is  always  used. 

If  the  lumber  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  standardized 
containers,  it  is  imported  in  shook  form,  but  if  for  the  general  box 
and  packing-case  industry  the  lower  grades  and  short  lengths  of 
rough-sawn  lumber  and  "firewood"  are  used.  In  addition,  there 
are  also  imported  round  logs  or  "roundwood"  from  the  White  Sea 
district  which  are  resawn  iuto  box  lumber. 

The  softwoods  mentioned  hold  nails  well,  take  a  smooth  saw 
finish,  and  in  addition  are  light  in  weight,  an  important  factor  where 
expensive  transportation  charges  are  involved. 

PBOBUCflON 

Boxes,  crates,  etc. — According  to  the  Census  of  Production,  1924,  the 
output  of  firms  making  returns  for  wooden  boxes,  crates,  and  cases 
in  Great  Britain  had  a  selling  value  of  £5,370,000,  the  details  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Crates,  cases,  and  boxes  for  packing  merchandise  (including  rolling  selling  value 

boards  for  cloth  pieces)  £4,708,000 

Chests  and  other  wood  boxes,  etc   166,  000 

Sawmill  products   68,  000 

Firewood--   33,  000 

Other  products   368,  000 

Work  done  on  commission  or  "on  hire"  on  lumber  supplied  (amount 
received  for  work  done)    _      17, 000 

5,  340, 000 

The  aggregates  shown  in  the  foregoing  do  not  express  the  value 
of  all  wood  boxes,  and  crates,  manufactured,  masmuch  as  these 
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USE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  use  of  concrete  during 
the  past  few  years  as  a  substitute  for  wood  in  dock  and  harbor  con- 
struction. So  far,  it  has  not  been  found  suitable  for  temporary 
bulkheading  where  the  piling  is  drawn  and  used  several  times:  also 
Its  lack  of  elasticity  is  a  serious  defect  for,  while  wood  will  bend  to  a 
certain  extent  with  the  varying  pressure,  concrete  will  break.  Another 
objection  to  concrete  is  that  should  the  pile  break  when  being  driven 


Fig.  41— Gigantic  dock  gate  of  wood.  Oieenheart  ia  exieuciiveiy  iiaed  In  their  construction 

it  is  difficult  to  withdraw  the  lower  part,  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if 

under  exceptional  conditions  a  piece  of  wood  piling  breaks,  it  never  >' 

does  so  clear  through  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  m  pulling  it  out 

of  the  ground. 

For  permanent  piling  and  apron  work,  however,  there  is  a  very 
definite  movement  toward  concrete,  a  fender  of  elm  being  generally 
attached  to  protect  it  from  damage  by  vessels  colliding  with  it. 
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BOXES,  CRATES,  AND  PACKING  CASES 

While  no  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  imports  of  box  shooks  or 
no  data  available  regarding  the  consumption  oi  lumber  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes,  crates,  and  packing  cases,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
very  large  quantities  are  needed  not  only  for  domestic  requirements 
but  also  for  the  export  trade,  particularly  of  textile  fabrics. 

Generally  speaking,  the  industry  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  namely,  the  plants  operated  by  manufacturers  of  prod- 
ucts packed  in  standardized  cases  who  make  their  own  containers 
out  of  shooks,  and  plants  operated  by  private  companies  speciahzing 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  containers.  The  principal  business  of 
the  latter  is  catering  to  the  needs  of  those  whose  requirements  are 
not  larg:e  enou<2:h  to  justify  the  operating  of  a  box-making  plant,  and 
the  great  miscellaneous  market  which  orders  only  a  smaU  number  of 
containers  of  one  ])articular  size  at  a  time,  but  the  volume  of  whose 
business  in  the  aggregate  is  considerable. 

There  is  still  a  third  group — i.  e.,  forwarding  agents — who,  havmg 
a  special  knowledge  of  tlie  requirements  needed  for  particular  goods 
destined  to  foreign  countries,  do  the  packing  for  their  principals. 

SPECIES  USED  AND  SOURCES  OP  SUPPLY 

Pine  and  spruce  from  northern  Europe  and  to  a  lesser  extent  spruce 
from  central  Europe  and  Canada  (the  latter  being  confined  largely 
to  the  Manchester  district)  constitute  the  principal  woods  used  in 
Great  Britain  for  boxes  and  packing  cases.  Where  an  odorless  wood 
is  required  for  packing  food  products  spruce  is  always  used. 

If  the  lumber  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  standardized 
containers,  it  is  imported  in  shook  form,  but  if  for  the  general  box 
and  packing-case  industry  the  lower  grades  and  short  lengths  of 
rough-sawn  lumber  and  ''firewood"  are  used.  In  addition,  there 
are  also  imported  round  logs  or  ''roundwood"  from  the  White  Sea 
district  which  are  resawn  into  box  lumber. 

The  softwoods  mentioned  hold  nails  well,  take  a  smooth  saw 
finish,  and  in  addition  are  light  in  weight,  an  unportant  factor  where 
expensive  transportation  charges  are  involved. 

PRODUCTION 

Boxes,  crates,  etc. — According  to  the  Census  of  Production,  1924,  the 
output  of  firms  making  returns  for  wooden  boxes,  crates,  and  cases 
in  Great  Britain  had  a  selling  value  of  £5,370,000,  the  details  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Crates,  cases,  and  boxes  for  packing  merchandise  (including  rolMng  Selling  value 

boards  for  cloth  pieces)    £4,708,000 

Chests  and  other  wood  boxes,  etc  ....   166,  000 

Sawmill  products     58,  000 

Firewood    33,  000 

Other  products   358,  000 

Work  done  on  eonuiiission  or  "ou  hire"  on  lumber  supphed  (amount 
received  for  work  done)   __      17,  000 

5,  340,  000 

The  aggregates  shown  in  the  foregoing  do  not  express  the  value 
of  all  wood  boxes,  and  crates,  manufactured,  inasmuch  as  these 
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flpods  MB  produced  as  a  subBidiarj  line  by  many  woodworicing 
Irms  whose  returns  are  included  in  scliedules  for  the  lumber 
related  trades.  The  values  are  also  exclusive  of  the  output  of  crates 
and  boxes  made  by  masiufacturing  and  merchantmg  firms  for 
packing  their  own  goods,  except  in^e  case  of  a  few  manufacturers 
who  furnished  separate  returns  in  respect  of  their  packing  departments. 

The  avera^  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  year  1924 
at  the  factones  to  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  output  relates 
was  12,211,  of  whom  11,110  were  recorded  as  operatives  and  1,101 
as  management,  clerical,  and  technical  staff. 

Packing  cmes. — As  regards  the  great  majority  of  products  the  work 
of  packing  is  normally  carried  out  by  tlie  manufacturers  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  goods,  such  as  cotton  and  other  textile  fabrics,  however, 
which  are  largely  manufactured  for  export,  the  work  of  packing 
and  making  up  for  shipment  is  frequently  given  out  by  the  exporting 
firm  to  packing  warehouses  where  me  work  is  done  "on  commission 
in  accordance  with  the  varying  requirements  of  the  export  trade. 

^Phese  nrms  are  situated  mainly  in  Manchester  and  Bradford,  and 
Mie  particulars  furnished  in  the  following  statement  are  those  returned, 
aceording  to  the  Census  of  Bmluction,  1924,  by  firms  in  these  cities 
who  pa£  and  make  up  "on  commission"  and  also  include  similar 
work  carried  out  bv  mei^hants  who  nuitshase  fisoodS'  for  resale* 
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sMng  (including  nmkiiig-iip  of  eustomen'  goods)  •  •  .  £3^  180,  000 

Olli#»'  work  4mm  *.  -   17,  000 

Tk>tiil-__  _   3,197,000 

The  value  shown  in  this  statement  does  not  represent  the  aggregate 
value  of  all  packing  and  making-up  work  in  connection  witn  textile 
fabrics,  tlie  value  of  such  work  when  carried  out  by  the  manufacturer 
being  included  in  the  net  selling  value  of  the  goods  manufactured. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  1924  at  the 
factories  to  which  the  foregoing  statement  of  output  relatea  was 
8,043,  of  whom.  7,199  were  .recor<fed  as  operatiTes  ana  844  as  iiil^^ 
meni,  clerical,  and  technical  staff. 

BOI  SHOOKS 

Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  LalTia  haye  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  British  market  for  box  shooks;  the  low  transportation  charge 
from  these  countries,  together  with  the  dose  methods  of  wood  utiO- 
xation  practiced,  enables  them  to  stifle  practically  all  competition. 
Box  shooks  are  imported  either  rough  or  dressed,  but  mostly  rou^ 
on  account  of  price,  and  also  because  of  lack  of  {ilaning  facuitieB  m 
Fhiland,  which  countiy  now  holds  the  predominating  position. 

Both  pine  and  spruce  shooks  are  used,  d^iending  upon  the  pmluct 
for  which  the  container  is  intended.  I,^^ 

In  order  to  obtain  the  American  customs  drawback  there  h 
imported  from  the  United  States  a  small  quantity  of  shooks  for 
the  manufacture  of  containers  to  be  returned  to  that  country  filled 
with  goods.  The  quantity,  however,  is  very  small,  amounting  to 
only  327,760  board  feet  in  1926. 

Generally  speak in«:,  the  main  outlet  for  shooks  is  for  the  manu- 
facture of  standardized  containers  for  such  products  as  soap,  margarine, 
sugar,  and  whisky,  and  are  set  up  in  the  factories  of  the  manufac- 
tmers  of  these  products. 
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CONSUMING  INDUSTRIES 

The  soap  mdustry  is  probably  the  largest  consumer  of  box  shooks, 
which  may  be  either  of  pine  or  spruce  at  shippers'  option.  The 
lumber  is  not  dressed  but  resawn  from  thicker  lumber  by  especially 
fine  saws  which  make  a  smoother  finish  than  lumber  cut  with  an 
ordinary  saw.  Contracts  usually  do  not  allow  outside  boards  to 
be  included;  in  fact  this  exception  may  be  said  to  apply  to  all  shooks 
except  the  cheapest  variety  used  by  the  fresh-fish  trade. 

It  is  estunated  that  about  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  feet  board 
measure  of  box  shooks  are  needed  annually  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  soap  industry.  The  business  is  almost  exclusively 
placed  to  order,  which  varies  with  the  requiiement  of  the  particular 
consumer. 

The  following  is  a  good  example  of  a  typical  shook  specification 
for  a  56-pound  soap  box,  together  with  the  approxmiate  value  m 
north  European  softwood  during  midsummer  of  1927: 

Specification  of  soap-box  shook. — Two  ends,  15^  by  6M  by  ^  inch,  in  one 
piece;  two  sides,  21  by  6M  by  ^  inch,  in  one  piece;  top  and  bottom,  21  by 
by  ^  inch,  in  three  pieces;  at  6.7dd.  per  shook,  c.  i.  t 

Next  in  importance  is  the  mai^garine  industry,  with  an  estimated 
annual  consumption  of  about  20,008,000  to  25,000,000  feet  board 
measure.  These  shooks  must  be  cut  from  an  odorless  white  wood, 
usually  spruce.  The  chief  demand  is  for  shooks  to  make  containers 
to  hold  28  and  56  pounds,  the  specification  and  approximate  1927 
value  being  as  follows: 

MpedficaHfm  of  BS'^pomnd  margarin-box  shtmk. — Two  ends,  11  by  6M  by  ^ 
inch,  in  one  piece;  two  sides,  13J^by  6-%  by  %  inch,  in  one  piece;  top  and  bottom, 
13Ji  by  11%  by  M  inch,  in  two  equal  pieces;  at  4.25d.  per  shook,  c.  i.  f. 

Specificaiion  of  56'pound  margarine-box  shook. — Two  ends,  13J4  by  7  by  3^ 
inch,  in  one  piece;  two  sides,  21}4  by  7  by  ^  inch,  in  one  piece;  top  and  bottom, 
211^  by  14  by  ^  inch,  in  2  to  3  pieces;  no  board  may  be  less  than  3  inches  wide, 
and  must  be  in  multiples  of  j4  inch  in  width;  at  6.75d.  per  shook,  c.  i.  f. 

Sugar  refiners  and  whisky  distillers  are  also  important  consumers 
of  box  shooks,  each  usmg  about  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  feet  annually, 
the  usual  specifications  required  by  each,  together  with  then-  approxi- 
mate 1927  value,  being  as  follows: 

Specification  of  112-pound  sugar-box  shook. — Two  ends,  17  by  14  by  ^  inch, 
in  two  to  three  pieces;  two  sides,  20}4  by  17  by  ^  inch,  in  two  to  three  pieces; 
top  and  bottom,  20}4  by  14J^  by  ^  inch,  in  two  to  three  pieces;  four  bars,  13^ 
by  2  by  A  inch;  sides,  top,  and  bottom  to  contain  no  piece  less  than  4  inches  in 
width,  cut  from  an  odorless  white  wood;  at  Is.  33^d.  per  shook,  c.  i.  f. 

Specification  of  whisky-case  shook. — Two  ends,  10^  by  10^  by  ^  inch,  in 
two  pieces,  8  and  2^  inches,  tongued  and  grooved  and  glued;  two  sides,  15  by 
10?^  by  }i  inch,  in  two  pieces,  8  and  2%  inches,  tongued  and  grooved  and  glued; 
top  and  bottom,  15  by  11^  by  inch,  in  two  equal  pieces;  sides  and  ends  planed 
one  side;  cut  from  an  odorless  white  wood;  at  8.d0d.  per  shook,  c.  i.  f.  Glasgow. 

Other  outlets  for  box  shooks  are  for  flowers,  vegetables,  and  canned 
^oods,  taking  a  total  of,  say,  another  20,000,000  feet  board  measure 
]|i  Ihe  coui9e  of  a  year, 

AMERICAN  PARTICIPATION 

In  spite  of  many  efforts  American  exporters  have  so  far  met  with 
little  success  m  breaking  into  the  United  Kingdom  box-shook  market. 
The  low  prices  at  which  the  north  European  product  can  be  delivered, 
its  lightness  of  weight,  and  favor  with  which  it  is  looked  upon  by  the 
ccxnsuming  induatriea  make  it  doubtful,  even  if  the  price  difficulty 
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could  be  overcome,  for  comparatively  unknown  (at  least  for  this 
particular  purpose)  American  woods  to  be  purchased 

Anotlier  factor  is  that  laiige  quantities  of  shocks  are  made  in  the 
jiortli  Bupopeaii  producing  countries  out  of  the  lower  i^rades  of 
lumlier  and  ends,  whidb,  owing  to  defects,  are  unsuitable  for  other 
puiposes  but  whicli  can  be  eliminated  in  cutting  up  for  box  sliooks. 
It  may  therefore  ^reasonably  be  assumed  that  sMppers  in  those  coun- 
tnes  w;ouJ<l  not  lose  this  business  without  making  great  efforts  to 
retain  It,  and  haymg  the  advantage  of  shipping  on  an  ocean  freight 
rate  of  about  $6.50  per  thousand  feet,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  ifli© 
Amencan  product  could  Mieet  their  prices. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

.  J^^  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  and  parts  is  an  important 
mdustiy  in  Cjreat  Britain,  requiring  considerable  quantities  of  val- 
uabie  wood.  Accordmg  to  the  Census  of  Production,  1924,  the  out- 
put of  musical  mstruments  during  that  year  of  those  factories  whose 
returns  were  made  under  it  was  as  shown  in  the  following  table  • 


Instruments  and  parts 


Anliliiiatic  pianos  

nam.  Ml  sutmnati®,  oonpitote. 

Automatic  organs,  complete  

Organs,  not  automatic,  compJete. 
WmA  ami  iMiiMiiiiiiig...  


Parts  aiMl  aacessories  of  pianos  and  organs: 

Keyboard  sets  for  pianue  ... 

Actions  for  pianos,  _  "-IIIIIIIIIIIIHI 

Rolls,  perforated,  for  automatic  pjamiM 

other  parts  of  jwuias  and  oipuw  J 


TMal.. 


TWking  machliHB: 

Complete  

fwm,  indiiding'motoral 


Stringed  musfeal  instnUiHDla: 

Complete  

Parts,  including  striniB  " 

Wind  imtnim^ts  (wood  or  metal)  : 

'0«lll:ptot».,  

.PiMtS-   


MosItoI  instniments  not  elsewhere  si)ecified  and  parts  thereof 
All  other  produc  ts     •  «»wi- 

Work  done  for  the  trade  

BipiiB  iiHsiiMiiiif  fimmittoii),  uvimt^t^'^mSSSSZlZll 


Twtal  value  of  goods  made  and  worlc  done. 


Quaiitily 


Number 
2,400 
HflOO 


«7 

4.57 

678 


i,m 


91.900 
77.fi00 
321,600 


277,400 
2%  383,  000 


87,700 


i^Uing 
value 


£252,000 
3»  328, 000 


72,  (MK) 


322,000 


268.000 
279.  000 
42,000 
498^000 


901.000 
992;  000 
298^000 


43,000 
23,000 

1501000 
7,080 

87.000 
189.000 

IS,  m 

560,000 


8,255,000 


The  average  number  of  persons  employed  durinj^  the  vear  1924 
•I  the  lactones  to  which  the  foreg:oing  table  of  output  relates  was 
mm,  of  whom  MM^  consisted  ot  operatives. 

THE  EXPOET  TRADE 

^  ikports  to  the  value  of  £l  ,658,000  were  made  during  1924,  consist- 
mf  pnncipally  of  talking-machine  records  (£633,300)  and  machine 
piPts  mdiidiiig  giitors  (£155,900).    In  addition,  pianos  (not  auto- 
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matic)  having  a  valuie  of  £273,500;  parts  and  fittings  of  pianos  and 
organs,  £82,200;  wind  instruments  and  parts  (mostly  brass)  £56,000; 
'mm  autoinalie  pianos  to  the  iralue  of  £39,200  were  also  exported. 

PIANOS 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  and  seasoning  of  the  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  l)ecause  upon  them  largely  depend 
the  tonal  qualities  of  the  instrument.  In  order  to  insure  a  moisture 
content  suitable  for  the  climatic  conditions  prevalent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  most  factories  are  equipped  with  dry  kilns. 

Cases. — In  modem  piano  construction  the  case  is  not  only  a  pro- 
tection for  the  working  parts  but  also  contributory  to  the  volume 
and  quality  of  musical  sounds  produced  by  the  instrument.  For 
that  reason,  the  kinds  of  wood  used  are  of  material  importance. 

Many  woods  are  used  for  piano  cases  but  mahogany  is  by  far  the 
most  popular,  probably  90  per  cent  or  more  of  all  pianos  made  in 
the  United  Kingdom  being  finished  in  that  wood.  Other  species 
used  are  walnut,  oak,  rosewood,  and  satinwood,  while  the  black  cases 
are  made  from  pearwood  stained,  no  other  wood  having  been  immd 
80  suitable  for  Ms  purpose. 

Except  for  the  legs  and  certain  end  parts  which  are  of  solid  wood, 
cases  are  finished  in  veneer  applied  to  a  core  of  some  less  expensive 
wood,  for  the  high-class  instruments  American  yellow  poplar  or 
wormy  chestnut  being  preferred  by  many  manufacturers,  while 
oHiers  prefer  birch  or  some  other  hardwood.  Of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  the  case  of  a  grand  piano  is  the  rim.  This  rim,  which  passes 
without  joint  entirely  round  the  instrument,  is  about  18  feet  in  length, 
12  to  14  inches  deep,  and  1  inch  thick,  and  is  a  perfectly  designed 
piece  of  work  in  itself.  It  is  made  of  multi-ply  plywood,  as  many  as 
nine  or  more  plies  being  used.  Inside  the  outer  rim  and  on  the 
lower  side  is  a  narrow  one,  the  same  thickness  as  the  outer  but  about 
one-half  the  depth,  the  purpose  of  this  being  to  give  additional 
strength  to  enable  the  case  to  take  the  weight  of  the  iron  frame. 

BeUy  or  sounding  hoard. — The  wood  used  for  the  sounding  board, 
ill^liently  called  "bellywood"  or  "Swiss  pine"  in  the  trade, is  moun- 
tain pine  imported  from  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  central  Europe.  For  ther  cheaper  pianos,  however, 
Quebec  spruce  and  Sitka  spruce  are  both  largely  used.  Owing  to  the 
kige  supplies  available,  which  were  brought  owm  for  airplane  con* 
struetioii  but  not  passed  by  the  builders'  inspectors,  the  use  of  the 
latter  variety  has  considerably  increased  since  the  war. 

Adim  parts, — ^The  manufacture  of  action  parts,  such  as  balance 
rail,  damperhead,  regulating  buttons,  and  other  parts  of  the  mech- 
anism  connecting  the  wires  and  keyboard,  is  a  separate  branch  of 
the  piano  industry  and  is  not  undertaken  by  the  instrument  makers, 
these  parts  being  purchased  ready-made  by  them«  Rench  hornbeam 
and  hard  maple,  both  the  American  and  European  varieties,  are  the 
principal  woods  used.  For  the  hammer  shank  Spanish  cedar,  hard 
maple,  and  English  beech  are  all  used,  while  the  head  is  of  mahogany 
covered  with  felt. 

Keyboard. — Keyboards,  like  action  parts,  are  also  made  by  firms 
who  specialize  in  their  manufacture.  The  keys  are  largely  of  bass- 
wood  covered  with  ivory  or  composition,  onl^  the  white  or  sap  wood 
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being  used  for  this  purpose.  Other  woods  used  are  sycamore  and 
uortii  Hjuropean  pme,  while  the  black  kej»  aro  of  stained  pearwood. 

Wrest  planks,— The  wrest  plank,  or  Hmt  part  of  the  piano  into 
which  the  tuning  pms  are  sunk,  is  either  of  native  beech  or  hard 
maple,  (^nsiderable  quantities  of  the  latter  being  imported  from  the 
Umted  btates.  As  in  the  action  rails,  only  the  white  winter-sawn 
wood  IS  used  in  the  more  expensive  instruments. 

C^er  pmU.— Other  wood  parts  include  the  key  bottom,  for  which 
north  J!#iiropean  pme,  native  beech,  or  Canadian  birch  are  employed; 
back  and  bracing  of  sounding  board,  Quebec  or  Sitka  spruce;  while 
It}  bottom  board  to  which  the  pedals  are  fixed  a  variety 

of  nardwoods  are  used,  but  principally  Canadian  biich. 

STRIHGfill  INSTEUlifiNTS 

J  ^i?*^?®^  instruments,  such  as  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
douWe  bass,  are  custom  built  in  Great  Britain.    The  reason  for  this, 
according  to  a  leading  manufacturer,  being  that  for  ordinary  instru- 
ments it  IS  impossible  to  comnete  with  those  imported  from  Germany 
whfif^  tikiir  inaniifactiire  baslbeen  a  national  industry  for  many  years! 

Ihe  principal  woods  and  the  parts  for  which  they  are  used  in 
orst-class  instruments  are  as^  follows: 

1  #1'^"^'-'  P»«f.— Table  breast  or  belly,  base  bar  to  strengtlien  table  found  on 
lert-band  mtenor  ^de  of  case,  end  and  oorner  blocks  Inside  MninRs  used  to 
strengthen  nbs,  and  sound  post. 

European  sycamore  and  maple.— Ribs,  back,  neck,  scroll,  inside  linings. 

^&<m!(.— -Finger  board,  saddle,  pegs,  button  and  tailpiece,  and  bow  nut. 

rosewood,— \Jsed  for  same  purposes  as  ebony  except  for  taUpiece. 

Maple. — Bridge. 

Pemambuco  or  Brazil  wood, — The  bow. 

In  addition  to  the  above  parts,  a  violin  has  a  very  narrow  inlay  of 
about  inch  on  both  the  back  and  front,  nsually  composed  of  three 
eqiml  widths  of  veneer,  the  two  outer  ones  being  of  ebony  and  the 
middle  of  any  white  hardwood. 

TALKING  MACHINES 

Talldng  machines,  generallv  called  "phonographs"  or  "gramo- 
pliones,  are  extensively  used  m  Great  Britain  and  their  manufacture 
is  an  unportant  industiy.  Mahogany,  oak,  and  wakut  are  princi- 
pally used  for  the  cases,  the  oak  generally  being  solid  and  the  other 
two  of  veneer.  The  mom  woods  are  used  for  &e  cores  as  for  niano 
cases.  ^ 

WOOB  WIND  INSTRUMKNTS 

For  wood  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  piccolo,  flute,  oboe,  and 
clarinet,  cocus  wood  is  preferred,  but  rosewood  and  ebony  are  also 
isea  to  some  extent. 

ORGANS 

Oak  is  the  j^orite  wood  for  oigan  cases,  although  walnut  is  some- 
times used.  The  pipes  are  made  of  both  metal  and  wood;  when  the 
latter,  they  are  usuaUy  of  Canadian  white  pine  and,  to  a  smaU  extent, 
miiiiogany.  ' 

For  the  sounding  boards  and  keyboards,  the  same  species  are  used 
as  in  pianos,  and  they  are  described  fully  under  that  heading. 
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SPORTING  AND  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

The  value  of  the  output  of  sporting  and  athletic  goods,  billiard 
tables  and  accessories,  including  repair  work,  during  the  year  1924, 
was  £3,374,000.  Included  in  this  total  are  tennis,  golf,  and  balls  of 
otlier  descriptions  to  the  value  of  £800,000. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  during  the  year  1924  at 
the  factories  to  which  the  foregoing  figures  relate  was  7,406,  of  whom 
6,375  were  operatives  and  1,031  belonged  to  the  managerial,  clerical, 
and  technicM  staff,  according  to  the  census  of  production  of  that  year. 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods  are  manufactured  not  only  for  domestic 
use  but  an  important  export  trade  is  done,  particulariy  to  the  Domin- 
ions, Australia  and  South  Africa  both  taking  large  quantities  of 
cricket  goods. 

The  principal  sports  from  a  wood-using  point  of  view  are  cricket, 
golf,  tennis,  and  field  hockey,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  bowls,  croquet, 
lacrosse,  and  polo. 

CRICKET 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  wood  that  has  been  found  suitable 
for  cricket  bats  is  willow,  of  the  variety  known  as  ScMx  ijXba  var. 
caerulea,  grown  in  certain  sections  of  England,  and  only  wood  from 
the  female  or  close-barked  tree  can  be  utilized. 

Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  wood,  the  best  bats  being 
made  from  white  (sap)  wood,  free  from  stains,  butterfly  marks,  and 
knots,  and  with  a  straight  grain,  preferably  ^  inch  or  upward  to  1 
inch  in  width.  The  tree  should  be  at  least  15  years  old  and  should 
have  a  minimum  circumference  of  54  inches  breast  high.  After 
felling,  the  logs  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  30  inches  and  then  split, 
not  sawn,  along  lines  radiating  from  the  center.  The  bark  is  stripped 
off  to  prevent  discoloration  and  the  set  removed;  the  resultant  piece 
IS  called  a  ''cleft."  The  depth  of  the  cleft  naturally  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  tree,  but  the  width  should  be  not  less  than  5  inches  at 
the  wide  part.  These  clefts  are  seasoned  for  about  18  months  before 
being  made  into  bats.  Some  manufacturers,  however,  prefer  to  buy 
willow  in  logs  or  even  standing  timber. 

The  supply  of  the  cricket-bat  willow,  however,  has  been  very  seri- 
ously curtailed  owing  to  tfce  presence  of  what  is  known  as  the  "water- 
mark" disease,  which  has  caused  serious  losses  to  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  willow.  A  general  symptom  of  this  disease,  accord- 
ing to  Day,  mycologist.  Imperial  Forestiy  Institute,  Oxford,  is 
a  dymg  back  of  the  crown,  which  begins  during  the  late  spring.  Even 
in  the  first  year  of  attack  a  tree  is  so  affected  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
value  as  timber;  and  such  is  the  progress  of  the  disease  that  within 
one  or  two  years  trees  become  a  total  loss. 

It  is  unknown  at  present  whether  American  willow  is  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  cricket  bits,  but,  as  a  result  of  the  steadily  growmg 
shortage  of  native  timber,  there  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  its  sale  provided  stock  can  be  furnished  havmg  similar 
qualities  to  the  native  wood.  Only  the  blade  of  a  cricket  bat  is  made 
of  willow,  the  handle,  which  is  spliced  to  the  blade,  being  made  of 
Sarawak  cane  split  into  four  or  six  pieces  and  intersected  with  rubber, 
the  whole  being  glued  together  and  bound  with  thread. 
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Next  ill  importalic©  to  wilow  for  the  biitfl,  is  asli  for  the  wicketd 
and  bails.  These  must  be  of  perfectly  sti  aiSt  grain,  otherwise  they 
would  break  when  hit  by  a  swif t-traveling  hm.  English  and  American 
ash  18^  usiid  for  this  purpoee,  the  naliv^e^giown  wo^  being  preferred. 

GOLF 

Irom  a  wood-using  fiilt  of  view  golf  is  the  most  important  sport 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  No  wood  has  been  found 
equal  to  hickory  for  shafts  or  to  persimmon  for  heads,  the  entire  needs 
being  imfiorted  from  the  Uniteci  States. 

Shafts  are  imported  either  as  squares  or  in  dowel  form,  the  usual 
lengths  being  40,  44,  and  46  inches;  the  white  or  sap  wood  is  pre- 
fimd,  but  it  is  usual  to  accept  a  certain  percentage  of  red  or  heart 
wood.  One  reason  why  the  white  wood  is  preferred  is  that  9lub8  made 
from  it  ma;^  have  a  natural  finish  whereas  shafts  showing  red  wood 
must  be  stained.  Before  being  finished  they  are  kiln  driea  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  reabsorption  of  moisture.  The  most  impor- 
tant qualification  for  golf  shafts  is  that  they  be  straight  grained  and 
return  to  a  straight  line  after  bending. 

Models  of  club  heads  have  a  tendency  to  increaae  in  size  and  are 
considerably  larger  than  those  formerly  used. 

In  the  early  days  of  golf  when  solid  gutta  percha  balls  were  used, 
heads  were  generally  of  beech,  faced  with  leather,  to  absorb  the  shock. 
Later,  for  a  short  tune,  dogwood  was  used;  but  both  have  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  American  persimmon  on  account  of  its  ability 
to  wiUistand  the  shock  of  a  blow  without  splitting  or  splintering. 
Persimmon  heads  are  made  entirely  from  sap  wood  and  are  generally 
imported  in  the  rough  block.  Some  few  manufacturers  of  clubs, 
however,  still  prefer  to  cut  their  own  material  from  imported  logs, 
but  they  repment  only  a  small  part  of  the  industry. 

Up  to  the  present  tine  steel  dxaiU  have  not  been  permitted  under 
the  ruleS'  of  the:'  .Royal  md  Ammmt  (Mi  Oub  of  St.  Androws,.  Scotiand, 
the  govening  body  for  gulf  in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  there  has 
been  no  demand  for  them.  It  is  thought  by  some  {^If-dub  manufac- 
turers, however,  that  they  will  be  permitted  before  veiy  long  and 
that  thero^  will  be^  a  mnaequent  eurtulment  in.  demwd  for  hSkoiy 
sh^^afts. 

TENNIS 

The  frames  or  bows  of  tennis  rackets  are  generaUy  cut  from  bends, 
also  a  few  may  be  rent.  They  are  made  of  both  native  and  American 
ask  the  native  variety  bemg  preferred  on  account  of  its  great  toughness 
and  ak>  because  it  is  a  good  selling  point.  Many  racket  manufa«- 
tuiera  do  not  make  their  own  bends  but  buy  them  ready-made  from 
firms  who  make  a  specialty  of  that  business.  It  is  essential  that  the 
wood  be  thoroughly  dry,  and  bends  are  usually  seasoned  for  a  year  or 
longer  before  being  used. 

The  handles,  like  those  of  cricket  bats,  are  spliced;  they  are  of 
Sarawak  cane  intersected  with  rubber  and  glued.  A  variety  of  woods 
are  used  for  handle  grips,  Spanish  cedar  and  mahogany  being  the 
most  popular,  while  for  the  wedge  or  throat  of  the  racket  mahogany, 
walnut,  sycamore,  and  elm  are  all  used. 

Net  posts  are  of  ash  in  most  cases,  although  in  some  of  the  cheaper 
ones  beech  is  used. 
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HOCKEY 


Smce  the  war  the  game  of  hockey  has  greatly  increased  in  popular- 
ity, especially  among  schools  and  colleges  for  girls.  Hockey  sticks 
are  made  from  ash  bends,  while  the  handle  is  of  Sarawak  cane. 


BILLIARDS 


Oak  and  mahogany  are  chiefly  used  for  the  frames  of  billiard 
tables  whde  for  cues  ash  and  maple,  let  in  with  ebony,  or  rosewood 
to  give  balance,  are  generally  used.  The  value  of  the  output  of 
tables,  parts  and  accessories,  and  repair  work  was  £574,000  during 
1924,  according  to  official  statistics.  The  manufacture  of  billiard 
tables  and  requisites,  however,  is  a  highly  specialized  business  and 
IS  m  the  hands  of  a  veiy  few  firms. 


BOWLS 


The  game  of  bowls,  played  on  a  bowling  green  and  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  American  bowling,  is  very  popular  in  Great  Britain,  most 
pirto  being  equipped  with  pubMc  greens.  The  bowls  are  elliptical 
m  shape  and  are  weighted  to  give  a  bias.  Lignum-vit»  from  Santo 
Dommgo  is  used  exdtusively  for  them,  no  other  species  having  been 
found  suitable. 

OTHER  SPORTS 

For  the  manufacture  of  gymnastic  apparatus  beech  and  hard  maple 
ifi  largely  used,  while  beech,  sycamore,  and  boxwood  are  all  used  for 
croquet  mallets  and  ash  is  used  for  the  handles.  Lacrosse  and  polo, 
while  indulged  in  by  comparatively  few  persons,  also  need  wooden 
equipment,  the  lacrosse  frame  being  made  of  ash,  while  polo  mallets 
have  ash  heads  and  rattan  handles.  The  balls  are  made  either  of 
bamboo  root  or  willow. 

Fishing  tackle,  to  the  value  of  £179,000  was  produced  during  1924 
m  Great  Britam,  rods  accounting  for  the  larger  part.  The  more 
eipensive  of  these  are  made  of  spEt  bamboo  with  a  steel  rod  center, 
while  the  less  expensive  ones  are  of  greenheart. 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY 

^  The  manufacture  of  textile  machinery  is  an  important  mdustry 
m  Cjreat  Britam,  the  principal  plants  being  located  in  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  districts.  In  addition  to  making  machinery  for  the 
home  textile  mdustry,  an  extensive  export  business  is  done.  During 
1925,  according  to  official  statistics,  British  exports  of  textile  machin- 
ery amounted  to  120,926  long  tons,  valued  at  £11,729,034. 

While  the  quantity  of  lumber  used  is  comparatively  small,  in  the 
aggregate  it  is  of  considerable  unportance  to  the  lumber  industry. 

PXINCIPAL  WOODS  USED 

Most  of  the  wood  used  m  textile  machinery  is  for  small  parts, 
the  principal  species  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used  bemff 
as  lollows: 

Canadian  white  |itfte.— Principally  for  framework,  weavers'  beams,  trouirh  lids 
and  reed  frames.  *       *  ' 
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Red  cyprem, — Spinning  frame  troughs. 

Jfii^afOftiir. — Spindle  covers,  nutoiii&tiD  spread  board  rollers,  and  troiigli  lids. 
Finnish  birch. — Thread  spools  and  bobbins. 

Canadian  birch. — Looms  and  feeding  lattiues  lor  cards,  thread  spools^and 
bobbins,  and  rollers. 
Hick&rf. — Picker  sticks. 
Persimmon. — Loom  shuttles. 
Dogwood. — Loom  shuttles  and  bobbins. 

Yellow  -poplar. — Yarn  drying  frames,  dye  rollers,  and  cloth  beams. 
MajM  (hard)  .—Bobbins  ancf  rollers. 

Teak. — Framework  and  trough  lids. 
Spanish  cedar. — Ring  frames  (old  tj^pe). 
Idgnum-vUx. — Cotton  gins  and  polishing  sticks. 

BoxuMMMi.— Small  parts  and  turned  parts,  spinning  frame  bosses  or  rollers. 

Lafi<:i!wooci.— SmaUparts  and  turned  partB. 

Satinwood. — Spinning  frame  bosses. 

Douglas  jir. — Weavers'  beams  and  cloth  beams. 

Nalim  beech. — Looms  (lathe  strips)  and  iarmTj  in  general. 

Natim  oMer  and  sycamore. — Turnery  and  roII®fi, 

iVolliv  iMijAr.-— "Sniall  parts* 

SHUTTLES 

American  peraiminon.  mid  dogwood  tm  fmmiptBj  uied  for 
loom  shuttles,  usually  being  imported  rou^^h  waped,  in  saeloBi  and 
finished  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  sizes  of  the  rough 
blocks  are  as  follows:  15}^ &nd  14J^  inches  by  1%  by  1^  inches; 
13 J4  and  12}^  inches  by  IJ^  by  1?^  inches;  and  13)4  inches  by 
I  Ji  by  1%  inches.  Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  they  travel 
dogwood  shuttles  are  always  used  in  cotton  mills,  while  for  jute  and 
wool  the  shuttles  are  made  of  persimmon. 

Formerly  persimmon  and  dogwood  logs  were  imported  and  cut 
up  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  method  has  been  found  wasteful  and  too 
expensive,  so  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  and  only  very  occa- 
sional shipments  have  been  received  during  recent  years.  The 
manufacture  of  shuttle  blocks  is  specialized  in  by  several  American 
firms  and  it  is  largely  as  a  result  of  their  enterprise  that  the  large 
linde  in  them  with  Great  Britain  has  been  built  up. 

For  some  particular  purposes,  such  as  shuttles  m  silk  looms,  box- 
wood is  used,  but  because  of  the  high  value  of  this  wood  dogwood-  is 
frequently  substituted.  The  Abasian  boxwood  (obtained  from  the 
Trans-Caucasian  district  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea)  is  preferred, 
but  its  scarcity  causes  the  South  African  (Knysna)  variety  to  be 
.generally  employed. 

The  manufacture  of  shuttles  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms, 
who  make  a  speciality  of  them,  located  in  the  textile  districts  of 
Ifancashire:  and  Torkshire. 

PICKER  STICKS 

Next  to  shuttle  stock  the  most  important  American  wood  used  in 
the  textile  industry  is  hickory,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  levers 
known  as  pickers  used  in  a  weaving  loom  to  give  motion  to  the 
shuttle.  These  picker  sticks  are  imported  in  rough  squares  1}^  by 
l}4  inches  and  iHhj  1%  mches  by  24,  26,  and  28  inches  long. 

In  addition  to  the  squares,  a  small  quantity  of  picker  sticks  are 
made  from  imported  hickory  logs,  the  northern  variety  being  preferred. 
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fBAME  ROLLERS  AND  BOSSES 

American  hard  maple  is  largely  used  for  drawmg  or  roving  frame 
rollers  and  is  imported^  as  a  rule,  in  octagonal  blocks  6^  to  la  inches 
in  diameter,  24  to  36  mches  long.  Boxwood  is  used  when  available 
but  it  is  now  practically  unobtamable  m  the  sizes  desired. 

An  exceptionally  high  grade  is  required  and  the  blocks  must  be 
free  of  heart  centers  and  all  other  defects.  These  blocks  are  sawn 
into  the  rough  size  of  the  rollers  on  arrival  and  seasoned  for  a  long 
period  before  being  turned.  Great  care  is  taken  during  the  season- 
ing period,  the  stock  being  turned  over  eveiy  few  months  to  ensure 
even  drying. 

Both  West  Indian  and  Abasian  boxwood  (the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred) are  used  for  spinning  frame  bosses.  During  October,  1927, 
the  landed  value  of 
the  former  variety  was 
approximately  £7  10s. 
to  £10  per  ton  and  the 
latter  £15  to  £20.  A 
small  amount  of  satin- 
wood  is  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  These 
bosses  or  small  roUers 
run  from  1%  to  4}^ 
inches  in  diameter  by 
}4  to  IJi  inches  thick. 
Before  being  used  these 
rollers  are  steeped  in 
linseed  oil  for  a  period 
of  SIX  months  or 
longer. 

nw  A  ugci 


Until  the  past  few 
years  Canadian  white 
fine  was  used  almost 
exclusively  for  weav- 
ers' beams.  However, 
its  high  cost  caused 
other  suitable  species 
to  be  sought  with  the  result  that  a  steady  demand  is  now  in  evidence 
from  the  Lancashire  district  for  Douglas  fir  squares,  4,  4J^,  4J^, 
fHt  5,  and  5}i  inches  being  mostly  called  for.  In  addition  Amer- 
ican yellow  poplar  is  sometimes  used,  the  beams  being  cut  from 
imported  logs.  The  cloth  beam,  on  which  the  woven  f abnc  is  wound, 
is  usually  made  of  Douglas  fir. 

TROUGHS 

The  Belfast  linen  industry  is  of  particular  interest  to  American 
lumber  exporters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  red  cypress  is 
extensivelj  used  for  the  construction  of  spinning  frame  troughs. 
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Red  cypress, — Spinning  frame  troughs. 

Mahogany. — 8pintlle  covers,  automatic  spread  board  rollers,  and  trough  lids. 
Fitmiiih  birch. — Thread  spools  and  bobbins. 

Canadian  birch. — Looms  and  feeding  lattices  for  cards,  thread  spools^and 

bobbins,  and  rollers. 

Hickory. — Picker  sticks. 
Persimmon. — Loom  shuttles. 
Eh§wm>d, — Loom  shuttles  and  bobbins. 

Ydlow  poidm— Yarn  drying  frames,  dye  rollers,  and  cloth  beams. 
Maple  (hard). — Bobbins  and  rollers. 

Teak, — Framework  and  trough  lids. 
Spaniah  ccdiir.^Ring  frames  (old  type). 
JJgnumHfUx. — Cotton  gins  and  polishing  sticks. 

Boxwood. — Small  parts  and  turned  parts,  spinning  frame  bosses  or  rollers. 

Lancewood. — Small  jjarts  and  turned  parts. 

Sidinwood. — Spinning  frame  bl>S6es. 

Dauglas  ^r.— Weavers'  beams  and  cloth  beams. 

Native  beech. — Looms  (lathe  strips)  and  turnery  in  general. 

Native  alder  and  aycamore. — Turnery  and  rollers. 

Nalim  popflir.— Small  parts. 

SMIITTLSS 

American  persimmon  and  dogwood  are  principally  used  for 
loom  shuttles,  usually  being  imported  rough  shaped,  in  sacks,  and 
finished  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  principal  sizes  of  the  rough 
blocks  are  as  follows:  15)^  and  14 J/^  inches  by  \%  by  \^  inches; 
133^^  and  12 inches  by  \%  by  1?^  inches;  and  133^  inches  by 
1%  by  1%  inches.  Owing  to  the  high  speed  at  which  they  travel 
dogwood  shuttles  are  always  used  in  cotton  mills,  while  for  jute  and 
wool  the  shuttles  are  made  of  persimmon. 

Formerly  persimmon  and  do^ood  logs  were  imported  and  cut 
up  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  method  has  been  found  wasteful  and  too 
expensive,  so  it  has  been  practically  abandoned  and  only  very  occa- 
sional shipments  have  been  received  during  recent  years.  The 
manufacture  of  shuttle  blocks  is  specialized  in  by  several  American 
irms  and  it  is  largely  as  a  result  of  their  enterprise  that  the  large 
trade  in  them  with  Great  Britain  has  been  built  up. 

For  some  particular  purposes,  such  as  shuttles  m  silk  looms,  box- 
wood is  used,  but  because  of  the  high  value  of  this  wood  dogwood*  is 
frequently  substituted.  The  Abasian  boxwood  (obtained  from  the 
Trans-Caucasian  district  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea)  is  preferred, 
but  its  scarcity  causes  the  South  African  (Knysna)  variety  to  be 
generally  employed. 

The  manufacture  of  shuttles  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms, 
who  make  a  speciality  of  them,  located  in  the  textile  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

PICKER  STICKS 

Next  to  shuttle  stock  the  most  important  American  wood  used  in 
the  textile  industry  is  hickory,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  levers 
known  as  pickers  used  in  a  weaving  loom  to  give  motion  to  the 
shuttle.  These  picker  sticks  are  imported  in  rough  squares  1}4  by 
1 J4  inches  and  1^  by  1%  inches  by  24,  26,  and  28  inches  long. 

In  addition  to  the  squares,  a  small  quantity  of  picker  sticks  are 
made  from  imported  hickoiy  logs,  the  northern  variety  being  preferred. 


WOOIXJONSUMING  IMBUSTRIES 
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FRAME  ROLLERS  AND  BOSSES 

American  hard  maple  is  largely  used  for  drawing  or  roving  frame 
rollers  and  is  imported,  as  a  rule,  in  octagonal  blocks  63^  to  10  inches 
in  diameter,  24  to  36  inches  long.  Boxwood  is  used  when  available 
but  it  is  now  practically  unobtainable  in  the  sizes  desired. 

An  exceptionally  high  grade  is  required  and  the  blocks  must  be 
free  of  heart  centers  and  all  other  defects.  These  blocks  are  sawn 
into  the  rough  size  of  the  rollers  on  arrival  and  seasoned  for  a  long 
period  before  bemg  turned.  Great  care  is  taken  during  the  season- 
mg  period,  the  stock  being  turned  over  every  few  months  to  ensure 
even  drying. 

Both  West  Indian  and  Abasian  boxwood  (the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred) are  used  for  spinning  frame  bosses.  During  October,  1927, 
the  landed  yalue  of 
the  former  variety  was 
approximately  £7  10s. 
to  £10  per  ton  and  the 
latter  £15  to  £20.  A 
small  amount  of  satin- 
wood  is  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  These 
bosses  or  small  rollers 
run  from  V/^  to 
inches  in  diameter  by 
}^  to  1  }^  inches  thick. 
Before  being  used  these 
rollers  are  steeped  in 
linseed  oE  for  a  period 
of  six  months  or 
longer. 

REAAfS 


Until  the  past  few 
years  Canadian  white 
pine  was  used  almost 
exclusively  for  weav- 
ers' beams.  However, 
its  high  cost  caused 
other  suitable  species 
to  be  sought  with  the  result  that  a  steady  demand  is  now  in  evidence 
from  the  Lancashire  district  for  Douglas  fir  squares,  4,  43^,  4}/^, 
4Ji,  5,  and  5}^  inches  being  mostly  called  for.  In  addition  Amer- 
ican yellow  poplar  is  sometimes  used,  the  beams  being  cut  from 
imported  logs.  The  cloth  beam,  on  which  the  woven  fabric  is  wound, 
is  usually  made  of  Douglas  fir. 

TROUGHS 

The  Belfast  linen  industry  is  of  particular  interest  to  American 
lumber  exporters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  red  cypress  is 
extensively  used  for  the  construction  of  spinning  frame  troughs. 


Although  experiments  have  been  made  with  various  other  woodsi 
none  so  far  has  been  found  its  equal  for  this  purpose. 

These  troughs  must  be  absolutely  watertight  and  made  from  a 
wood  that  will  not  impart  any  color  to  the  yarn.  As  they  are  con- 
tinuously being  filled  with  steam  and  water  at  a  high  temperature, 
no  joints  can  be  used  in  their  construction,  neither  are  knots  admitted 
in  me  lumber. 

"Prime"  quality  lumber  is  usually  purchased  by  ijiiporters  catering 
to  this  trade,  the  following  specifications  being  the  most  general: 
1  by  17  to  23  inches,  averaging  21  inches,  50  per  cent  of  the  pieces 
IS  feet  and  50  per  cent  20  feet  long;  and  Ij^  by  8  inches  and  wider, 
tiirera^g  12  to  13  inches,  in  the  same  lengths. 

WMe  cypress  has  been  found  ideal  for  those  parts  of  the  trough 
that  are  continually  wet,  it  is  not  considered  suitable  for  the  lids  or 
tops  on  account  of  their  being  alternately  wet  and  dry,  and,  for  that 
reason*  other  woods,  such  as  -Oanadian  wM'te  pinO'  and  innliogany 
are  .gwierauy  mm, 

TliAfiAB  SPOOLS  ANB  BOBBINS 

Birch  is  used  almost  entirely  for  thread  spools  and  bobbins.  It 
is  imported  from  Finland  and  Canada,  the  white  variety  being  pre- 
ferred in  tbe  form  of  small  squares  and  finished  in  this  country.  F^ir 
fuM,  particulars  as  to  the  dimensions  of^these  squares,  see  under 
heading  ''Spool  wood"  im  the  birch  section  under  tiie  heading 
''Principal  woods  used."' 

jynpLANES 

CM  all  woods  used  in  Great  Britain  those  used  in  airplane  con- 
struction are  of  the  highest  quality  and  are  subjected  to^  the  severest 
inspection. 

Excluding  those  made  in  Government  factories,  airplanes  to  the 
number  of  700,  valued  at  £1,234,000,  according  to  the  census  of 
production,  were  manufactured  during  1924.  The  principal  com- 
mercial factories  are  at  Bristol,  Southampton,  Edgeware,  Leeds, 
Hotcs,  Weybridge,  and  Coventiy.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  all-metal  plane,  purchases  of 
wood  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  few  years  and  are 
relatively  small  compared  with  the  quantiW  bought  during  the 
war'  and  immediately  after,  most  of  the  ciHIIIP^^  being  suppHed 
from  stocks  on  hand.  However,  aJthough  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
the  all^melal  plane,  it  has  not  yet  been  definitely  established  whether 
they  have  any  great  advantages  oirer  those  of  Irooden  construction 
for  commercial  purposes.  Both  ihe  AmmimM' 'T^Okm  ^ Spirii  of  St. 
Lmm  and  (MmnUa  which  made  tmoA^Atlantic  filets  during  the 
flummer  of  1^27  were  built  of  wood 

PBINCIPAL  WOODS  USED 

Sitka,  or  "silver"  spruce  {Pieea  sitchensis)^  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  the 
principal  wood  used  in  airplane  construction.  Because  of  its  light- 
ness combined  with  strength,  resiliency,  and  flexibility,  and  because  of 
the  accuracj  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  it  is  preeminent  for  frame- 
work and  IS  almost  exclusively  used  for  spars,  struts,  and  leading 
edges* 


^  Sitka  spruce  for  airplane  construction  is  imported  kiln  dried  and 
rift  sawn,  the  usual  specification  being  3  to  6  inches  thick  by  6  inches 
and  wider,  18  to  40  feet  long  with  10  to  16  per  cent  10  to  17  feet 
admitted.  A  very  superior  grade  of  No.  2  clear  and  better  is  used 
and  is  selected  piece  fay  piece  after  the  severest  tests  by  the  airplane 
biiiders'  inspector.  The  lumber  not  only  must  be  free  of  knots  and 
other  defects  but  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  grain,  which  must  be 
of  the  dose,  fine  t3rpe  and  must  be  absolutely  straight  from  end  to 
end,  cross,  ciirly,  or  coarse  grain  being  unsuitable  for  airplane  work. 

In  the  early  days  of  airplane  construction  West  Virginia  spruce 
(Picm  mim)  was  used  but  has  been  superseded  by  Sitka  for  some 
years. 

Next  in  importance  is  ash,  used  for  longerons  and  other  parts 
requiring  strength,  toughness,  and  elasticity.  Of  all  the  species  the 
native  timber  is  considered  the  best  for  airplane  work  This  wood 
is  very  carefully  selected  and  must  be  free  from  any  cross  grain.  It 
is  customary  for  construction  companies  to  purchase  ash  in  the  log, 
cut  through  and  through,  seasoned  for  approximately  one  year 
to  the  inch.  When  cutting  these  planks  into  the  required  parts, 
care  is  taken  that  the  piece  shaU  have  two  of  its  sides  parallel  with 
the  meduUary  rays;  otherwise  the  shrinkage  may  cause  alteration  in 
the  shape  which  would  m  turn  disorganize  the  fittings. 

American  black  walnut  or  Honduran  and  Nicaraguan  mahogany 
are  the  woods  chiefly  used  for  making  propellers,  but  for  this  purpose 
black  wakut  has  no  superior.  The  propellers  are  buit  up  in  lamina- 
tions from  straight-grained  wood,  preferably  quarter  sawn,  because 
lumber  sawn  in  this  manner  retains  it»  shape  better,  shrinks  less  m 
width,  and  takes  glue  better,  enabling  a  superior  joint  to  be  obtained. 
In  the  early  days  of  airplane  construction  in  Great  Britain,  French 
i^alnut  was  exclusively  used  for  propellers  for  no  particular  reason 
except  ibit^^^^^^^^^^  was  weU  known  and  plentiful  and  considerably  used  in 
that  country.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  qualities  of  American 
black  walnut  and  has  now  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  latter. 
Mahogany  is  somethnes  used  for  seaplane  floats,  these  being  lami- 
nated from  thin  boards.  During  the  war  experiments  were  also 
made  with  red  cypress  for  propeflers,  but  it  was  found  unsuitable, 
and  some  of  the  stock  imported  at  that  time  is  still  stored  in  importers' 
yards. 

Birch  is  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  plywood  and  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  out  of  imported  Canadian  logs,  white  birch 
being  preferred.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  the  fuselage  of  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  and  for  the  floats  of  the  latter  also.  In  order,  however, 
to  prevent  its  absorbing  moisture  it  is  constantly  varnished,  otherwise 
additional  weight  wUi  be  taken  up  in  the  form  of  water.  Other 
uses  of  pljrwood  is  the  building  up  of  wings,  ribs,  spars,  tank  cover- 
ings, partitions,  and  instrun;ient  boards. 

ilinong  othe;  woods  useJ  in  airplane  construction  may  be  men- 
tioned yellow  poplar  for  mstrument  boxes  and  fittings;  also  the 
lighter  fancy  hai^dwoods  for  interior  finish. 

Th^  adoption  of  the  all-metal  plane  has  developed  a  market  for 
a  wood  heretofore  little  known  in  Great  Britain,  namely  balsa. 
This  peculiar  wood  is  extraordinary  light  in  weight,  bein^  approxi- 
mately on#f|}aMil^t  of  cork,  and  is  now  bemg  used  for  fillmg  up  the 
tubular  «wqSln»io«  parte  of  metal  plaaes.   WiUx  the  develop. 
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meiit  of  the  metal  liie  demand  will  probably  increase.  Apart  therefore 
fitim  this  species  it  may  reasonably  be  taken  for  g;ranted  tliat  the 
demand  for  wood  for  airplane  construction  will  continue  to  decrease 
until  it  ceases  to  be  a  factor  in  the  lumber  market — a  condition 
likely  to  be  Ireached  in  the  near  future. 

PATTERN  MAKING 

The  white  pine  (Pinus  simbm)  of  North  America  has  long  been 
a  fa¥orite  wood  for  pattern  making  in  the  United  Kinjgdom  on 
account  of  its  soft  even  grain,  making  it  easy  to  work,  and  its  ability 
to  stay  iat  and  hold  its  shape  after  working. 

No  statistics  are  available  showing  the  quantity  of  pattern-making 
wood  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  so  it  is  impossible  to  give 
even  an  approximate  idea  of  the  quantity  consumed  for  this  purpose. 

The  pnncipal  consumers  of  pattern-making  wood  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  shipbuilding  (including  the  British  Admiralty), 
engineering,  and  raiboad  industries,  and  upon  the  actiYity  of  the 
irst  two  largely  depends  the  demand. 

Pattern  woods  are  handled  by  softwood  importers  who  purchase 
their  supplies  through  regular  agents.  They  are  located  principally 
in  the  largest  ports  nearest  these  industries,  such  as  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  Belfast,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  and  the 
woods  are  distributed  by  them  to  the  consumers,  who  usually  operate 
their  own  pattern  shops. 

l/AJNiULIlAM  WHITli  rlMK 

Of  the  woods  used  for  pattern  making,  Canadian  white  pine, 
or  "Quebec  yellow  pine"  as  it  is  called  m  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  the  largest  sale.  It  has  been  used  for  very  many  years  and  is 
firmly  established.  Pattern  makers  assert  that  patterns  made  of 
this  species  retain  their  shape  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
The  specifications  usually  called  for  are  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  quality  deals,  3  by  7  inches  and  wider;  first,  second,  and 
"unsorted"  (first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  averaging  third)  quality 
sidings,  1,  Ij^,  IJ^,  and  2  by  7  inches  and  wider,  and  hewn  wany 
timber.  Some  Canadian  exporters  put  up  special  grades  of  their  own 
which  are  well  known  to  the  trade.  This  timber  is  imported  hewn 
on  aO  four  sides  with  a  heavy  wane  on  each  comer,  and  sold  as 

wany  pine. "   A  usual  specification  runs  from  15  to  S6  feet  in  length 

lljr    Id'   MM  £nt  UIl/IitXB  Ut9t3|l.       TTMOII.   VtJTjr    WJ.Ilt7  UtfOluZf',  Mi    a  biUt^lkllVGK} 

greater  than  3  inches,  or  long  lengths  are  required,  wmj  pine  logs  are 
purchased  and  cut  into  the  desired  dimensbns  in  the  consumers' 
own  shop.  The  quantity  of  logs  used,  however,  forms  a  Yeiy  small 
'part  of  mm  total. 

OTMEE  SPECIES 

Other  species  used  for  pattern  making  are  California  sugar  pine, 
western  white  pine,  Port  Orford  cedar,  and  Siberian  and  east  Asiatic 
kedar  (a  soft  pine).  These  are  gradually  gaining  a  foothold  as  a 
substitute  for  Canadian  white  pine,  but  so  far,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Manchurian  or  Siberian  kedar,  without  much  success,  the 
British  trade  preferring  the  expensive  Quebec  white  pine.  A  little 
Ctttlml  Americiin  mahogany  is  also  used  for  special  patterns. 


WOOD-CONSUMING  INDUSTBIES 
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PEOSPECTS  FOE  AMEEICAN  WOODS 

Although  Canadian  white  pine  is  still  the  favorite  and  most  used 
wood  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  pattern  making,  it  is  becoming 
scarcer  and  more  expensive  and  substitutes  may  eventually  supplant  it. 

The  United  States,  as  the  principal  producer  of  other  suitable 
species,  will  probably  find  its  sales  of  these  species  slowly  increasing 
but,  in  any  event,  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  consumed  by  the 
pattern-making  industry  is  comparatively  small. 

The  final  decision  as  to  what  species  shall  be  used  in  the  pattern 
shops  of  the  large  shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  railroad  companies 
is  lare^ely  in  the  hands  of  the  works  manager  and  unless  his  approval 
is  gamed  other  factors  carry  little  weight.  Whito  pine  has  been 
used  for  so  many  years  that  great  difficulty  is  always  experienced 
in  getting  users  to  coneader  any  other  species — even  when  there  is 
a  matorid  price  differential  in  its  favor. 

COFFINS 

Oak  and  elm  are  chiefly  used  for  the  better  kind  of  coffins  in  Great 
Britain,  the  cheaper  one  being  made  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Amer- 
ican sap  gum,  or  hazel  pine,  as  it  is  called,  while  those  used  for  the 
very  poor  are  made  out  of  any  cheap  wood  finished  to  resemble  the 
more  expensive  species.  An  interesting  development  in  this  respect 
has  been  a  process  whereby  ordinary  cheap  wood  is  made  to  resemble 
oak  or  other  species  desired  by  means  of  a  transfer. 

In  discussing  the  different  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
coffins  it  must  be  understood  that  only  the  tops  and  sides  are  referred 
to,  sap  gum  or  almost  any  inexpensive  wood  generally  being  used  for 
the  bottoms. 

English,  American,  and  Japanese  oak  are  all  used,  no  difference 
being  made  between  them  by  the  coffin  manufacturers.  The  Amer- 
ican and  Japanese  lumber,  however,  while  having  a  higher  first  cost, 
is  preferred  on  account  of  its  being  eraded  and  sawn  square  edged, 
unuke  the  native,  which  is  obtained  by  sawing  logs  wrough  and 
through  and  sold  ungraded. 

The  United  States  furnishes  both  red  and  whito  oak  of  the  northern 
and  southern  varieties  for  coffin  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  majority  coming  from  the  Southern  States.  For  some  unex- 
plainabie  reason  certain  sections  prefer  the  white  oak,  while  in  others 
the  red  is  more  often  called  for. 

The  grade  known  as  "prime  coffin"  is  imported  in  thicknesses  of 
5^,  %y  and  1  by  12  inches  and  wider,  the  quantity  of  12-inch  boards 
usually  being  limited  to  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
the  pieces  shipped.  As  great  a  proportion  of  17-inch  and  wider 
boards  as  possible  are  desired,  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total 

Eieces  generally  being  required  by  the  buyer,  these  being  used  for 
ds,  while  the  narrower  boards  are  for  the  sides.  The  usual  lengths 
are  12  feet  and  longer,  not  over  10  per  cent  of  the  pieces  may  be  12 
feet  but  any  number  of  pieces  6  feet  6  inches  and  7  feet  may  be 
included,  as  they  are  the  lengths  most  used  and  entatt  the  minimum 
of  waste. 

Southern  elm  in  the  same  specification  as  oak  is  also  imported  in 
small  quantities  from  the  United  States.  Elm  from  natiye  source 
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funaislies  most  of  the  stock  used  for  coffins  of  the  less  expensive  kind, 
it  being  one  of  the  most  common  species  mdigenous  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  used  both  %  and  1  inch  thick,  depending  upon  the  price  of  the 
coffin. 

Native  ehn  and  oak  Imnber  is  obtained  by  sawmg  logs  through  and 
through,  which  are  sold  log  run  to  the  coffin  manufacturers.  By  this 
method  many  of  the  boards  obtained  are  defective  and  considerable 
waste  takes  place  'in  the  factoiy. 

The  boards  obtained  by  this  method  of  sawing  are  generally  wider 
at  one  end  than  the  other;^  in  other  wofds,  they  taper.  This  irr^- 
larity  of  width,  however,  is  not  objected  to  by  the  coffin  manufae- 
turers  as,  by  making  use  of  tl|ii  t#m,  the  amount  of  waste  lumber  is 
materially  less  than  when  regular  lumber  with  parallel  edges  is  used. 
A  taper  of  not  over  2  inches  is  ordinarily  allowed  on  boaras  used  for 
sides,  a  usual  specification  being  14  to  12  inches,  15  to  13  mches, 
and  16  to  14  inches.  Tops  may  taper  even  more,  a  usual  specifica- 
tion being  26  to  23  inches  or  22  to  18  inches  in  width. 

In  measuring  tapered  lumber,  the  width  foi-  the  purpose  of  calcu- 
lating the  sale  contents  is  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  piece.  The 
boards  are  sold  to  the  coffin  manufacturei-s  sawn  on  one  or  both 
edges;  m  either  event  the  saw  cut  is  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  log  so 
as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  extreme  width,  but  in  most  cases 
the  Imnber  is  simply  sold  as  it  comes  from  the  log  with  the  wane 
left  on. 

Canadian  elm  is  also  used  to  a  small  extent,  beii^  imported  either 
•a  lumber  or  logs  which  are  cut  into  lumber  on  arrival. 

In  addition  to  the  species  mentioned,  oeeasionally  coffins  ape  made 
<if  North  Carolina  pine,  but  it  is  not  considered  as  good  as  either 
oak  or  elm,  and  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  species  general^  used 
for  the  cheaper  coffins. 

PLYWOOD  AND  VENEER 

PLYWOOD 

Owing  to  the  hkh  cost  of  producing  plywood  in  Great  Britain  it 
em  not  be  manu^tured  except  for  special  purposes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  for  the  construction  of  seaplane  bodies,  gondolas  for  airships, 
and  ordinary  aurplane  fuselages.  Canadian  birch  is  used  largely  for 
this  purpose,  the  north  European  variety  not  being  large  enough  or 
sufficiently  free  from  defects  to  make  the  siaes  reqmred.  Tp  a  fcser 
extent  mahogany  is  also  used,  but  the  greater  proportion  is  birch. 

The  plvwood  used  for  this  purpose  is  of  exceptionally  large  size, 
sheets  as  large  as  8  feet  wide  by  60  feet  long  and  H  and  %  inch  thick 
bemg  manufactured.  In  addition  to  being  cemented  with  a  special 
glue  m  the  ordinary  manner  it  is  also  stitched  with  linen  thread,  the 
stitchmg  being  spaced  according  to  the  strams  to  which  it  is  Ukely  to 
be  subsequently  put.  When  for  flying  boats  and  po tor-boat  hulls 
or  other  purposes  where  extreme  smoothness  of  finish  is  desired,  the 
stitohing  is  countersunk  below  the  face  of  the  outer  plys  so  that  when 
varnished  a  surface  which  offers  httle  resistance  to  either  air  or  water 
is  produced. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1926  there  was  launched  for  the  Air  Ministry 
m  irst  passenger  and  mail-carrying  flying  boat  speciaUy  designed 
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for  that  purpose.  It  had  accommodations  for  six  passengers  and  1 ,000 
pounds  of  mail.  Hii  huU  of  this  boat  was  made  of  only  five  lengths  of 
stitched  plywood.  *fw©  Imgths  each  50  feet  long  were  used  for  the 
keel,  two  of  the  same  length  for  the  sides,  and  one  for  the  deck. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  in  London  to  celebrate  the  completion  of 
a  trip  from  England  to  Australia  and  back  it  was  stated  that  the 
machine  used  was  largely  constructed  of  plywood. 

While  for  military  purposes  the  all-metal  plane  has  been  adopted 
by  the  British  Government,  plywood  is  bound  to  retain  great  impor- 
tance for  airplane  construction.  Its  freedom  from  atmospheric  influ- 
ences and  ability  to  stand  up  imder  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and 
dryness  and  moisture  make  it  a  particularly  suitable  material  for  this 
purpose. 

Not  only  in  the  fuselage  is  plywood  used,  but  it  also  enters  largely 
into  the  building  up  of  the  wings,  ribs,  spars,  tank  coverings,  parti- 
tions, and  instrument  boards. 

Plywood  panels. — In  addition  to  the  plywood  used  for  aeronautical 
purposes  there  is  an  important  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  high-class 
plywood  panels  for  wamscotmg,  display  windows  of  stores,  railroad 
passenger  and  Pullman  cars,  trolley  cars,  fiush-surfaced  doors,  and 
table  tops,  the  use  of  veneer  giving  an  opportunity  for  matehed  panels 
and  wood  decoration  obtainable  in  no  other  way.  These  are  made  by 
applying  a  veneer  of  mahogany,  oak,  or  walnut  on  a  core  of  some  less 
valuable  plywood,  such  as  north  European  birch,  alder,  okoum^,  or 
sometimes  Douglas  fir.  Okoum^,  however,  is  seldom  used  except  ht 
mahogany  veneer.  Domestically  made  panels  are  seldom  used  in 
stock  sizes  but  are  generally  ordered  to  special  dimensions  to  fit  the 
particular  job  for  which  they  are  required. 

The  manufacture  of  plywood  panels  is  sometimes  undertaken  by 
the  larger  furniture  and  talking-machine  manufacturers  themselves, 
sound  wormy  chestnut  being  favored  by  some  for  the  core. 

Metal-faced  plywood. — There  has  been  on  the  British  market  for 
several  years  a  plywood  having  a  metal  sheet  on  both  faces.  The 
increased  strength  thus  obtained  and  resistance  to  fire  make  it  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  fireproof  curtains  or 
doors,  parti tions^anels,  motor-cycle  side  cars,  and  hght  commercial 
vehicle  bodies.  While  the  demand  is  not  of  great  proportions  at  pres- 
ent, there  would-seem  to  be  a  wide  field  for  this  kind  of  plywood  in 
Great  Britain  provided  ite  price  does  not  prove  prohibitive. 

VENEER 

The  British  veneer  industry  has  been  estabUshed  for  many  years 
and  has  reached  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  principally 
occupied  with  the  manufacture  of  fine  veneers  such  as  mahogany,  oak, 
and  walnut,  although  many  fancy  woods,  such  as  sycamore,  satin- 
wood,  and  sabicu  are  made  to  meet  individual  desires. 

In  addition  to  the  fancy  hardwoods,  there  is  also  made  a  small 
quantity  of  American  yellow  poplar  veneer  out  of  imported  logs,  this 
species  being  much  esteemed  as  a  base  on  which  the  other  veneers  are 
laid. 

While  no  statistics  are  available,  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of 
about  80,000,000  feet  of  veneer  of  aU  kinds  is  produced  each  year.^ 

Jftftibos  of  producHm. — The  rotary,  sliced,  and  sawn  methods  of 
mamifacturo  are  all  used,  the  latter  prinoipaUy  for  curi  veneers 
and  those  made  from  the  denser  hardwoods. 
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Tliii  slicing  method  is  generally  used  on  account  of  its  giving  m 
opportunity  for  showing  Qie  quarter  %un,  wliie  the  rotaiy  method 
is  flddom  employed  except  for  the  production  of  YOieers  used  in  the 
oonstructiott  of  plywood,  where  wide  wid'lhs.  and  long  lengths  are 
reimired. 

Prmdpd  m§s. — ^In  addition  to  panels  of  ai  descriptions  the  use  of 
▼eneer  enters  into  the  construction  of  high-class  furniture,  piano  and 
other  musical  instrument  cases,  talking-machine  and  radio  cabinets. 

Marquetiy,  or  inlaid  work  of  ornamental  woods,  is  another  use  in 
which  Teneer  is  used  in  the  decoration  of  furniture  and  offers  an 
opportunity  for  utilizing  small  pieces  of  fancy  veneer.  For  cigarette 
and  other  small  boxes,  fancy  baskets,  and  also  for  the  mending  of 
larger  panelsy  small  pieces  of  high-class  veneer  find  a  steady  outlet. 

RADIO  OBINETS 

According  to  official  information,  the  number  of  radio  receiving 
loenses  issued  by  the  post  office,  in  force  at  the  end  of  September, 
1927,  was  2,333,631.  In  addition,  there  were  9,150  blind  listeners 
to  whom  free  licenses  had  been  granted.  These  figures  show  an 
advance  on  the  previous  month's  total  of  nearly  18,000. 

The  manufacture  of  radio  cabinets  is,  both  by  those  who  make  the 
equipm^t  and  by  independent  firms,  largely  to  meet  the  demand 
from  individuals  who  prefer  to  make  meir  own  receiving  sets. 
Mahogany,  oak,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  walnut  are  the  most  popu- 
lar wckhIs,  and  the  same  are  used  for  talking  machines.  The  sliding 
baseboard,  to  which  are  attached  the  component  parts,  is  also  of 
wood,  American  yellow  poplar  being  largely  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  interested  in  radio  has  been  of 
considerable  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  ready-cut  cabinets,  largely 
purchased  by  the  amateur  who  wishes  to  build  his  own  set,  and  the 
sale  of  these  has  already  gained  a  firm  foothold. 

As  an  outlet  for  short  lengths  of  lumber,  the  manufacture  of  radio 
cabinets  may  prove  an  important  factor.  Few  pieces  longer  than  2 
feet  are  needed,  and  many  shorter  ones  for  ends  are  used.  A  popular 
ready-made  radio  cabinet  now  being  spld  in  Great  Britain  is  of 
African  mahogany  1  inch  thick,  and  is  made  as  a  side  line  by  a  furni- 
ture manufacturer  out  of  short  lengths  that  accumulate  in  excess  of 
his  regular  requirements. 

Female  labor  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  these  factories,  much  of 
the  wotk— such  as  gluing,  polshing,  and  wrapping— being  easily 
done  by  HBskilled  labor.  The  knock-down  parts  are  carefully  pro- 
tected mm  damage  during  shipment  by  each  piece  being  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  the  whole  packed  in  a  corrugated  fiber  contamer. 
Inslructionrfor  assembling  are  inclosed  in  each  package. 

Cabinets  of  all  sizes  are  on  the  market,  one  of  mahogany  9  by  9  by 
18  inches  retailing  for  28  shillings. 

PENCILS 

The  manufacture  of  pencils,  penholders,  pencE  leads,  and  crayons 
has  made  remarkable  progress  since  pre-war  days  in  Great  Bntain 
and  there  are  now  many  first-class  up-to-date  factories  which  not  only 
supply  the  needs  of  this  market  but  do  an  extensive  export  business 
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During  1924  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  factories  whose  returns 
were  made  under  the  census  of  production  was  £454,000,  as  com- 
pared with  £53,000  in  1907.  Of  the  total  manufactured  in  1924, 
the  exports  were  valued  at  £165,000,  while  during  the  same  year 
there  were  imported  £199,000  worth,  chiefly  from  tlie  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

British  subsidiaries  of  American  pencil  manufacturers  may  be 
said  to  largely  dominate  the  maricet,  weir  use  of  patented  machineiy 
belonging  to  the  parent  company  and  their  control  of  wood  supplies 
placing  them  in  an  unassailable  position. 

Practically  all  the  wood  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils  and 
penholders  m  Great  Britain  is  either  aromatic  red  cedar  or  incense 
cedar,  both  obtained  fwim  the  United  States,  the  former  predond- 
nating  and  being  used  exclusively  for  the  better  quality  of  pencils. 
Efforts  are,  however,  now  being  made  to  supplement  the  existing 
supplies  by  imports  of  cedar  from  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa.  This 
wood  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  the  American  varieties,  and  when 
the  difficulties  of  manufacture  and  shipping  are  overcome  imports 
are  likely  to  increase,  but  so  far  they  have  been  of  little  importance. 

Pencil  cedar  is  imported  in  the  form  of  slats,  the  usual  size  being 
by  2  by  jV  inch,  each  slat,  as  a  rule,  being  of  a  width  to  make 
six  pencils.  They  are  imported  either  in  bags,  crates,  or  cartons, 
the  bags  and  cartons  usually  containing  25  gross,  while  the  crates 
contain  100  gross.  The  first-named  container,  however,  has  many 
advantages,  such  as  saving  in  transportation  charges  and  ease  of 
handling.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  packing  in  bags  would  result 
in  considerable  loss  through  breakages,  but  experience  has  not  shown 
this  to  be  the  case. 
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In  addition  to  pit  props,  and  mining  timber  and  ties,  which  have 
been  covered  in  anotner  section,  the  mines  of  t|ie  United  Kingdom 
use  considerable  quantities  of  timber  for  structural  work  at  the 
pit  heads  and  shafts  where  long  lengths  and  strength  are  required, 
gouthem  pine  and  Douglas  fir  arol>otii  used,  ai>la>e  denu^  ibr 
the  lattw  u  increasing. 
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iMPOtTS  OF  WOOD  MANUFACTURES 


In  spite  of  the  high  development  of  the  woodworking  industries, 
there  are  still  certain  products  and  articles  that  can  not  be  economi- 
cally manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  imported 
ready-made.  Closeness  to  supplies  of  raw  material,  development  of 
mass-production  methods,  cheapness  of  labor,  ami  ill  many  of  the 
European  continental  countries  depreciating  currencies  siiice  the  war 
are  all  factors  enabHiig  these  particular  items  to  be  imported  at  a  less 
price  than  it  is  possible  to  mamifactiire  them  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  certain  of  these  imports,  such  as  plywood  and  builder's  wood*- 
work  (chieiy  doors),  the  demand  is  steSwiily  developing,  while  in 
other  lines  it  is  veiy  doubtful  if  any  increase  is  taking  place.  The 
value  of  imports  of  wood  manufactures  into  the  United  Kingdom 
over  a  period  of  yeaiS'  is  shown  in  ^the  following  statement: 


1913-__.  

1919  

liai.  

itti   


gZ,  583,  187 
4,  309,  807 
8,  630, 915 

4, 921, 


1922. 
1923. 
19SI4- 
1925. 


 £3,  808,  525 

  4,584,588 

  5,370,727 
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CHARACTER  OF  IMPORTS 


Plywood,  builder's  woodwork,  furniture,  and  cabinet  ware  are  the 
items  composing  the  largest  part  of  these  imports,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  household  woodenware,  tool  handles,  and  a  great  variety 
of  miscellaneous  wood  products  imported  either  in  a  finished  or 
partly  finished  form* 

The  foiowing  statement  shows  the  distribution  and  value  of  im- 
ports of  wood  manufactures  during  the  year  1925: 


Plywood  

Builder's  woodwork  

Furniture  and  cabinet 
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£1,  446,  653 
1.  087,  116 

ills,  821 
m820 


Tool  handlfig^. 
All  other  


£230,  337 
2,  540,  603 


T»taL  .  %  226, 3fi0 


BUILDERS  WOODWORK 


Since  the  armistice  over  1,000,000  houses  have  been  built  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  official  reports,  of  which  753,400  were 
built  during  and  after  1923.  This  tremendous  activity  in  the  build- 
ing industry  has  created  an  enormous  demand  for  imported  millwork, 
particularly  doors,  which  are  delivered  at  considerably  less  cost  than 
they  can  be  manufactured  in  local  factories.  .       •  •  l 

No  figures  as  to  the  number  of  doors  imported  are  given  in  Bntish 
statistics,  they  being  included  under  the  general  group  of  ''Builder's 
woodwork"  (doors,  window  frames,  etc.)  and  shown  in  value  only. 
The  total  value  of  these  imports  during  five  recent  years  was  as  shown 
'in  the  following  statement: 


1922   

1923-  _  

1924.  -  — 


£234,  764 
377,  264 
706,  743 


1925. 
1926. 


 £1,087,  116 

   1.  430,  374 
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The  value  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  builder's  wood- 
work during  1926  was  as  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


United  States    £558,  641 

Sweden    335,  601 

Netherlands—    55,  739 

Germany    81, 843 

Austria  —   20, 101 

Canada..   17, 258 


Belgium   -      £16,  861 

Italy   16,  134 

All  other    34,  938 


TotaL   1, 087, 116 


BOORS 

"Buider's  woodwork,"  according  to  careful  estimates,  consists  of 
approximately  90  per  cent  doors  (exterior,  interior,  garage,  and  cup- 
board) and  garden  gates,  the  balance  being  principally  moldmgs, 
architraves,  skirtings,  and  handrails,  practicfiSUy  all  of  which  are  fur- 
nished by  Sweden.  In  addition,  a  small  quantity  of  ready-made 
sash  and  window  frames  is  imported.  The  total  number  of  house 
doors  imported  during  1926  was  about  2,500,000. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

Untied  States, — ^The  United  States  is  ihe  most  important  source  of 
supply  for  British  door  requirements,  furnishing  in  1925  (the  latest 
year  for  which  official  figures  are  available)  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
t|||||  imports.  British  customs  entry  figures  for  the  first  half  of  1927 
iilicated  that  the  proportion  is  increasing  and  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  is  now  being  received  from  the  United  States. 
The  export  of  doors  from  the  United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  from  366,465  in.  1924,  the  first  year  in  which  doors  were 
shown  separatelv  in  United  States  statistics,  to  1,514,482  during  1926. 

Practically  all  of  these  doors  were  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  great  majority  being  of  Douglas  fir  throughout,  or  western  hem- 
lock stiles  and  rails  with  fir  panels,  the  remainder  being  of  Cali- 
fornia white  pine,  but  it  is  the  former  that  is  lai^^ely  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Only  kiln-dried  lumber  is  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, it  being  dried  to  a  moisture  content  suitable  for  the  English 
cUmate. 

There  are  several  factors  that  have  contriliiited  to  the  success  of 
Douglas  fir  doors  in  the  British  market,  chief  of  wiiich  are  its  exceed- 
ingly moderate  price  and  attractive  appearance.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  considerable  comment  by  many  not  familiar  with  American  mass 
production  methods  as  to  how  such  a  superior  door  can  be  delivered 
m  Great  Britain  so  cheaply.  The  high  grade  of  lumber  used  in  their 
manufacture,  particularly  its  freedom  from  knots,  has  also  helped 
their  sale.  Even  allowing  for  the  excellent  quality  and  moderate 
price  of  American  doors,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  sale  would  have  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  it  has  if  the  demand  had  not  been  stim- 
ulated by  their  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  dealers, 
architects,  and  consuming  industries  by  means  of  advertising  in 
trade  and  professional  journals,  also  by  the  wide  circulation  of  at- 
tractive catalogues  compiled  by  various  distributors. 

Until  the  introduction  of  the  American  door,  all  those  imported  by 
Great  Britain  were  made  on  the  ''mortise  and  tenon"  system  and 
tfiere  was  a  tradition  that  only  those  so  made  were  suitable  for  the 
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Biitisli  market,  owing  to  the  custom  which  grew  during  the  period 
when  ail  doors  were  handm.fide. 

American  doors  met  with  strong  opposition  at  first  on  account  of 
being  "doweled,"  but  their  other  advantages  have  laigely  overcome 
this  opposition. 

Douglas  fir  doors  are  sold  in  two  qualities,  usually  designated  by 
the  mark  upon  them. 

Sweden. — Next  to  the  United  States,  the  principal  country  furnish- 
ing this  market  with  doors  is  Sweden.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
500,000  house  doors  are  imported  from  that  country  each  year  and. 
m  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  cupboard  and  garage  doors  and 
garden  gates,  the  latter  at  prices  with  which  other  countries  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  compete. 

Swedish  doors  are  made  of  kiln-dried  pine  and  are  manufactured 
on  "the  mortise  and  tenon  "  principle.  This  type  of  door  is  still  pre- 
ferred by  some  to  the  "doweled"  in  the  British  market  and  is  a 
selling  pomt  not  overlooked  by  Swedish  manufacturers. 

Very  few  Swedish  doors  have  plywood  panels,  these  being  used  only 
where  exceptionally  large-sized  single  panels  are  required  and  wtieii 
demanded  by  customers,  in  which  event  a  small  additional  charge 
is  made.  They  are  also  manufactured  with  either  panels,  and/or 
:nii»  and  stiles  sold  or  join'ted. 

Swedish  diiors  have  many  knots  in  them,  but  as  a  great  many  of 
Inem  are  painted  this  does  not  constitute  a  defect,  the  wood  out  of 
which  they  are  made  taking  a  smooth  iat  finish. 

Practically  all  Swedish  factories  being  unionized,  there  IS  no  diffi* 
culty  m  their  obtaining  a  British  permit,  whiijh  gives  them  a  decided 
advanta^  over  doors  not  on  the  approved  list. 

Early  in  1927,  the  majority  of  the  Swedish  millwork  manufacturers 
formed  themselves  into  two  oreanizations  for  export  trade,  estab- 
lishmg  equal  minimum  prices.  The  factories  were  grouped  into  three 
classes — A  being  the  old  established  and  well  known,  B  those  not  so 
well  established,  and  C  the  remainder.  The  mininmm  prices  are  on 
a  sliding  scale,  rising  or  falling  with  the  percentage  of  the  output 
the  particular  factory  sells. 

The  basis  of  sale  for  Swedish  doors  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  on 
discounts  from  a  standard  ''base"  list.    The  "base"  is  for  class  A 
B  taking  2  per  cent  additional,  while  class  C  takes  an  additional  S14 
per  ©Mit  over  the  A  grade. 

OlJW  iWfilrMJi.-— Among  other  countries  Aipping  doors  to  the 
British  market  are  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Austria,  Canada, 
Norway,  Belginm,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Rumania,  Lithuania,  and  Russia: 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Austrian  and  Duteh,  which  are  made  of 
spruce,  being  made  from  north  European  pine.  Of  these  the  Nether- 
lands is  the  most  important,  doors  bemg  manufactured  m  that  countiy 
laigely  out  of  imported  north  European  spruce.  Canada  has  been 
imable  to  make  much  headway  m  Douglas  fir  doors  but  ships  smaU 
quantities  of  white  pine  doors  frem  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Softwood  doors  from  most  of  the  other  European  countries  are 
inferior  m  quality  and  finish  to  the  American,  Swedish,  and  Duteh 
products.  The  Austrian  door  is  made  out  of  central  European 
spruce  and  for  a  time  gained  considerable  foothold  in  the  northwest 
of  England.  However,  the  largest  door  factory  in  Austria  is  reported 
to  liHve  ceased  operations,  and  imports  by  early  1927  had  dwindled 
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to  naught.  Althoudi  Italy  appears  among  those  countnes  as  sup- 
plying the  United  Kingdom  with  builders'  woodwork,  none  of  it 
onginates  in  that  countiy,  the  amount  shown  in  British  statistics 
for  1925  representing  doors  manufactured  in  Austria  and  shipped 
through  Italian  ports  for  convenience.  The  imports  from  Belgium 
consist  principally  of  cupboard  and  other  small  doors,  also  small 
quantities  of  other  millwork  originating  in  Czechoslovakia,  no  regular 
house  doors  made  in  that  country  being  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Early  in  1927  a  parcel  of  about  3,000  doors  arrived  from  Russia. 
These  were  made  of  pine  and  had  plywood  panels  and  were  of  first- 
class  quality.  It  is  reported  that  they  came  from  a  factory  having 
an  estimated  output  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  doors  annually.  Sup- 
plies from  this  source  may  increase. 

Domestic  manufacture. — Local  factories  are  largely  occupied  with 
manufacture  of  doors  of  special  desi^,  or  for  ordinaiy  stock  sizes 
where  special  cireumstances  make  it  impossible  to  sell  a  stock  door. 
Ordinary  stock  doors  can  not  be  made  at  prices  that  can  compete 
with  lie  imported  article.  In  the  House  d  Commons  it  was  stated 
W  the  Minister  of  Health,  in  reply  to  a  complaint  that  the  London 
County  Council  were  using  doors  marked  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  on 
one  of  Mieir  housing  schemes,  that  the  lowest  British  tender  was  12s. 
4d.  each,  against  the  accepted  tender  of  9s.  8d.  delivered  on  the  job 
for  the  United  States  ir  door. 

KINDS  OF  WOOD  USED 

In  addition  to  the  Douglas  fir,  California  white  pine,  and  European 
pine  and  spruce  doors,  a  relatively  small  number  of  hardwood  doors 
of  mahogany  and  oak  are  also  used,  mostly  for  exterior  purposes  and 
interiors  of  office  buildings,  banks,  hotels,  and  high-class  residences. 
Many  of  these  doors  have  panels  of  selected  figured  veneer. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  PATTERNS 

The  panels  of  American  Douglas  fir  inside  doors  of  the  best  quality 
are  usually  made  of  ?^-inch  three-ply  and  in  the  second  quality  of 
?^-inch  pIVwood  or  lumber  %  or  fe  inch  thick.  For  outside  doors 
solid  panels  of  vertical  gi^  lumber  %,  and  %  inch  thick  are  used, 
mainly  ^  inch. 

The  stiles,  rails,  and  muntins  are  all  edge  grain  and  in  the  best 
quality  are  solid.  Jointed  rails  are  used  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
second  quality,  generally  when  the  door  pattern  calls  for  a  wide 
bottom  rail,  in  which  case  Lindermann  joints  are  used  as  in  the  panels. 
Most  American  doors  are  made  on  the  "dowel"  system,  the  joints 
being  locked  by  keyed  dowels  inch  in  diameter  by  5  inches  long, 
but  there  are  also  imported  some  American  fir  doors  manufactured 
with  a  blind  mortise  and  tenon. 

Swedish  pine  (redwood)  doors  are  made  out  of  kiln-dried  lumber 
and  imported  with  solid  panels  and  rails,  and/or  jointed  panels  and 
rails,  and/or  jointed  panels  with  solid  rails,  the  discount  deducted 
from  the  standard  selling  list  being  adjusted  to  meet  each  type.  The 
panels  are  either  of  three-ply  or  lumber,  but  comparatively  few  are 
of  plywood,  and  only  where  a  large  panel  is  required  or  when  requested 
by  the  buyer.   The  other  European  doors  are  of  similar  construction 
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to  the  Swedish,  but  few  are  equal  to  the  first-class  shipments  from 
the  United  Statfts  or  Sweden.  „      ,       xi.  « 

Swedish  and  also  other  European  doors  are  aU  made  on  the  mor- 
tise aiid  tenon"  principle,  the  tenon  being  glued  and  wedged  to  give 
addition^  strength  to  the  joints.  ,    .      ,  .       ^    i  ^ 

In  order  to  protect  the  door  from  damage  durmg  shipment,  about 
U  inch  of  each  stile  is  left  protruding  at  top  and  bottom,  These 
protuberances  are  called  "horns"  in  the  trade.  In  some  cases,  when 
expensive  doors  are  shipped,  they  are  protected  on  four  sides  with 
strips  and  packed  two  to  three  in  a  crate. 

Doors  of  many  patterns  are  used  in  the  Umted  Kmgdom,  as  will 
be  noted  from  illustrations.  - 

For  interior  purposes  the  four-panel,  having  two  long  upper  ana 
two  short  lower  panels  (sometimes  the  position  of  the  panels  iS 
reversed),  patterns  Nos.  44  and  22,  and  the  door  havmg  one  short 
upper  and  either  two  or  three  long  lower  panels,  pattern  No.  66,  are 
preferred.  This  latter  is  also  made  with  the  upper  panel  omitted  so 
that  the  door  may  be  fitted  with  glass. 

Other  patterns  used,  although  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  those 
already  mentioned,  are  those  having  five  narrow  horizontal  panels 
(pattern  No.  65)  or  three  short  upper  and  three  long  lower  narrow 
vertical  panels  (pattern  No.  99).  ^  •  1 1  ij- 

Front  exterior  doors,whether  for  commercial  or  residential  buildings 
are  of  a  heavier  type  than  those  used  for  interiors;  they  are  often 
massive  and  generally  ornamental  in  pattern  and  are  usually  designed 
by  the  architect  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  general  plan  ot  the 
building,  and.  stock  doors  are  seldom  used  where  one  is  employed. 
The  use  of  stock  doors,  therefore,  is  largely  confined  to  the  less  expen- 
sive type  of  building,  and  many  patterns  are  used.  Of  the  various 
patterns  of  stock  doors  used  for  outside  fronts,  one  havmg  six  lights 
m  the  upper  panel  and  three  vertical  panels  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  door  is  very  popular  (patterns  Nos.  664  or  666).  Others,  known 
as  the  French  single  or  double  casement  door  (patterns  Nos.  77  and 
777),  are  also  in  popular  demand,  as  well  as  pattern  No.  864,  which, 
however,  can  not  be  obtained  in  Douglas  fir.  These  doors  are  sup- 
phed  at  present  by  Sweden,  the  approximate  value  early  m  «J^yi 
1927,  being  17s.  6d.  for  the  2-foot  8-inch,  6-foot  8-inch  by  2-incli,  and 
18s.  6d.  for  2-foot  10-inch,  6-foot  10-inch  by  2-inch,  net,  c.  i.  f.  Umted 
Kingdom.  If  similar  doors  could  be  suppHed  in  Douglas  fir  at  com- 
petitive prices,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  business  should  not  go  to 
the  United  States.  Other  patterns  used  include  one  having  four  or 
six  lights  in  the  upper  panel  and  two  vertical  panels  in  the  lower  part, 
with  an  apron  between  the  upper  and  lower  panel  (pattern  No.  111)- 
Many  other  patterns  are  used,  but  those  mentioned  constitute  the 
great  majority,  of  which  patterns  Nos.  664,  666,  and  864  are  the  ones 
generally  requested,  very  large  numbers  having  been  used  m  mumcipal 
housing  schemes  during  the  past  few  yeare.  . 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  vestibule  doors,  many  homes  m  the 
United  Kingdom  having  a  small  section  of  the  ground  floor  entrance 
hall  or  passage  separated  from  the  main  building  in  order  to  keep  out 
drafts  when  the  front  door  is  opened.    As  a  rule,  doors  used  for  ves- 
tibule purposes  have  the  upper  panel  of  glass,  pattern  No.  51  bemg 

one  much  used.  i  • 

Outside  back  doors  are  plain,  as  a  rule,  little  attention  being  mven 
to  their  appearance.    Pattern  No.  444  in  bead  and  butt,  or  m  bead 
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and  butt  half  fjlass  is  largely  used,  and  when  less  expensive  doors  sm 
desired  patterns  Nos.  tX  1,  YX  2,  XX  1,  and  XX  2  w  Uieii. 
these  being  of  Swedish  pine  only. 
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Wm.  44.— Pultiinis  of  stock  doois  uimd  in  Great  Britain 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  type  of  door  required  by  hospitals 
(pattern  No.  500)  but  they  are  supplied  to  order  according  to  the 
architect's  specification. 

The  (demand  for  garage  doors  is  growing,  the  most  popular  patterns 
being  A  and  B  and  to  a  lesser  eosteni  C  in  Swedish  pine,  and  Nos.  46 
ana  48  in  1/ouglas  nr. 
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Many  types  of  molding  are  used,  but  of  these  the  ovolo  and  bead 
and  cove  are  preferred  for  interior  doors  to  any  other,  the  ovolo  being 
in  greatest  demand,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  it  is  claimed  it 
does  not  harbor  dust  as  readily  as  other  types.  American  Douglas 
fir  door  manufacturers  use  these  types  exclusively  on  the  doors  sold 
M  the  United  Kingdom.  For  outside  doors  the  bead  and  butt  type  is 
most  popular. 

While  occasional  sales  are  made  of  other  patterns,  the  bulk  of  the 
doors  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  the  patterns  mentioned. 


IWl.  46— Types  of  molding  used  on  imported  doors:  (1)  Ovolo;  (2)  bead  and  cove;  (3)  bead  and  butt 

STO€^  SIZES 

The  sizes  of  stock  doors  generally  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
as  follows: 

Outnde  doors  (front)— 2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  2  inches;  2  feet  10 
inches  bv  6  feet  10  inches  by  2  inches;  3  feet  by  7  feet  by  2  inches. 

Outside  doors  (back) . — 2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  1^  and  2  inches;  2  feet 
6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches  by  1^  and  2  inches. 

Inside  doors. — 2 
and  l}4  inches;  2 
by  6  feet  4  inches 

inches;  2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  Inches  bv  1^  and  2  inches;  2  feet  8  inches  by 
6  feet  6  inches  by  13^  inches;  2  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  l}4  and  2 
inches;  2  feet  10  inches  by  6  feet  10  inches  by  2  inches. 

Casement  and  vestibule  doors. — ^2  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches  by  1^  and 

2  inches;  2  feet  8  inches  bv  6  feet  8  inches  by  1}4  and  2  inches;  2  feet  10  inches 
by  6  feet  10  inches  by  2  inches;  3  feet  by  7  feet  by  2  inches,  aU  single  doors; 

3  feet  8  inches  by  6  feet  8  inches  by  2  inches;  3  feet  10  inches  by  6  feet  10  inches 
by  2  inches;  3  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  by  2  inches;  4  feet  by  7  feet  by  2  inches; 
all  these  are  in  pairs,  rabbetted,  each  door  being  one-half  the  width  shown. 

Garage  doors. — 7  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  6  inches  by  2  inches;  7  feet  9  inches 
by  7  feet  9  inches  by  2  inches;  8  by  8  feet  by  2  inches;  all  these  are  in  paim. 
rabbetted,  each  door  bemg  one-half  the  width  shown. 
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Thickiieiaes  given  are  nominal,  tbe  doors  being  inished  as  follows:  IM  inches, 
nominal;  l}4  inches,  actual,  1^  inelies,  nominal;  1%  inches  actual,  2  inches 
nominal;  1%  inches  actual. 

Not  all  these  sizes  are  stocked  in  every  pattern,  certain  ones 
being  caEed  for  in  particular  sizes  onl^.  Swedisli  doors  are  also  sup- 
pliea  .in  actual  l^inelieS'  wken.  required,  but  tbere^  m  onij  a  smm 

Wbile  Swedish  manufacturers  include  many  otber  sizes  in  their 
standard  price  list,  the  geeat  bulk  of  the  demand  from  the  British 
market  is  for  the  above  sizes,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  additional 
business  would  be  gained  by  the  United  States  adding  to  the  number 
of  sizes  already  shipped. 

FINISH 

Many  of  the  doors  used  in  dwelling  houses  are  painted,  and  for 
this  reason  the  attractive  figure  of  the  Douglas  fir  plywood  panels 
does  not  contribute  to  the  extent  one  might  suppose  to  its  sales. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  joints  and  knots  on  the  Swedish  and  other 
European  doors  are  not  considered  a  defect.  However,  efforts  are 
being  made  by  distributors  of  Douglas  fir  doors  to  encourage  the 
use  of  stain  instead  of  paint  on  interior  doors,  in  order  that  the 
beautiful  grain  of  this  species  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  are 
meeting  with  considerable  success. 

SALES  METHODS  AND  PRICES 

The  import  trade  in  doors  is  done  both  direct  with  importers 
and  also  through  accredited  agents  or  brokers  acting  on  a  commission 
basis  for  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  latter  method  is  used  by 
Sweden  and  most  of  the  other  European  countries,  while  American 
exporters  use  both.  The  largest  export  door  organization,  however, 
has  recently  decided  to  appomt  distributors  on  an  out-and-out  pur- 
chase basis  for  the  sale  of  its  product  and  dispense  with  the  service 
of  agents  altogether. 

These  importers  and/or  distributors,  in  turn,  sell  either  direct  to 
the  consumers  or  to  the  merchants.  The  question  as  to  which  is 
the  best  niethod  is  still  a  matter  of  debate,  opinion  being  divided. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  highly  competitive  door  market,  and 
prices  are  very  finely  shaded,  so  that  3d.  per  door  will  frequently 
make  all  the  difference  between  securing  or  losing  the  busmess. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  little  difference  in  price  between  the 
American,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  doors.  Other  doors  are  not  iinported 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  considered  real  competitors.  During 
the  eariy  summer  of  1§27  the  market  value  of  the  Swedish  pine 
four^panel  type  of  door  in  first  grade  was  approximately  8s.  4d. 
c.  i.  f.  any  regular  United  Kingdom  .port. 

TRADE  UNIONS 

Unless  the  approval  of  the  joint  coiiimittee  of  t|e  National  FedeniP 
tion  of  Building  Trades  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers  is  obtained,  there 
is  difficulty  in  selling  impjorted  doors  in  many  sections  of  Great 
Britain.  Conditions  vary  in  different  parts;  in  some  opposition  to 
nonapproved  doors  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  use,  while  in  othere 
little  difficulty  is  met  with.  Most  municipal  housing  contracts, 
however,  bear  a  miion  clause,  and  many  contractors  for  these  schemes 
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will  only  buy  approved  doors.  As  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned, 
however,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  union  approval  has  been 
obtained,  iinported  doors  are  strongly  opposed,  and  few  are  hung 
in  that  country. 

The  authority  to  grant  a  union  permit  for  imported  doors  and 
mill  work  is  vested  in  a  joint  committee  representing  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Woodworkers  and  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  48  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.  C.  1.  This  joint  committee  consists  of  equal  numbers 
representing  both  the  workers  and  employers  and  was  formed 
shortly  after  the  armistice  to  decide  which  foreign  factories  were 
operated  imder  fair  union  conditions,  as  obtaining  in  the  country  in 
which  they  were  located,  for  the  protection  of  members  of  the  federa- 
tion and  to  enable  them  to  avoid  trouble  on  their  jobs. 

The  following  regulations,  framed  by  the  committee  governing  the 
conditions  under  which  permits  are  granted,  have  been  approved  by 
the  administrative  committee  of  the  national  federation  and  the 
executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Woodworkers: 

That  the  question  of  whether  imported  joinery  [mill work]  has  been  manufactured 
under  fair  conditions  or  not  shall  he  settled  under  the  following  regulations: 

That  the  onus  of  proof  is  to  be  deemed  to  rest  upon  the  importers.    That  the 
proof  required  may  be  supplied  after  the  following  method: 

The  manufacturers  of  the  joinery  [millwork]  desired  to  be  imported  shall  get  into 
comnuinication  witli  the  woodworkers'  union  covering  the  district,  or  nearest  dis- 
trict to  where  the  goods  are  being  manufactured,  and  request  that  union  to  nomi- 
nate (say  six)  building-trade  employers  of  such  district  who  are  recognized  as  fair 
employers,  from  among  whom  the  manufacturers  may  select  one  or  more  to 
make  a  report  as  to  whether  the  goods  in  question  are  made  under  fair  conditions. 

The  union  Ukewise  to  appoint  a  representative,  or  representatives,  to  similarly 
make  a  report.  The  report  may  be  a  joint  report  signed  by  all  representatives, 
or  they  may  make  separate  reports. 

Such  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  importers,  who  shall  lay  them  before  this  joint 
committee  which  shall  decide  whether  the  goods  are  to  be  admitted  or  not. 

The  importer  must  satisfy  this  joint  committee  as  to  the  correct  identity  of" 
the  goods  imported  under  such  permission. 

All  goods  must  bear  the  trade-mark  of  the  manufacturers  on  the  top  edge  of 
the  top-rail. 

If  the  application  is  approved  the  various  local  committees  of  the 
union  are  advised  of  the  manufacturer's  name  and  trade-mark.  . 
They  are  also  published  in  the  official  journal  of  the  woodworkers' 
union. 

DESIRABLE  FEATURES  AND  MARKING 

Doors  should  have  a  smooth  finish,  be  well  cleaned  and  carefully 
handled  during  transit  so  as  to  arrive  in  an  undamaged  condition. 
Where  doors  are  manufactured  with  solid  panels,  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  distance  left  between  the  panel  itself  and 
the  stiles  or  muntins.  If  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed,  the  door  is 
apt  to  be  broken  through  the  panel  absorbing  moisture,  either  from 
the  atmosphere  or  when  treated  either  for  paint  or  stain.  If  suffi- 
cient room  has  not  been  allowed  for  the  panel  to  swell,  the  stiles 
are  apt  to  ogen  up  at  the  joints.  All  marks  should  be  put  on  the 
edge  of  the  fop-rail,  either  with  a  branding  iron,  rubber  stamp,  or 
stencil.  It  is  madvisable  to  place  any  marks  on  the  panels  or  face 
of  the  doors  as  they  are  frequently  difficult  to  remove.  Swedish 
doors  are  always  marked  with  the  size,  pattern,  "Made  in  Sweden," 
and  trade-mark  of  the  exporter,  and  American  exporters  would  bo 
well  advised  to  follow  their  example. 
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In  fjonsideriiig  the  British  door  market  it  must  be  remembered 
lliat,  m  oraer  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  their  customers'  require- 
ments and  give  prompt  delivery,  importers  must  carry  hrge  stocks 
Most  business  being  for  inunediate  dehvery,  it  is  not  possible,  owinff 
to  the  great  distance  separating  them  from  the  source  of  supply 
to  supplement  any  particular  item  at  short  notice.    With  constant 
dianges  m  c.  i.  f.  values,  it  is  therefore,  under  conditions  that  have 
prevailed  durmg  the  past  few  years,  difficult  for  importers  to  intelli- 
gently quote^  fcheiT'  customers.;  neither  can  buildera  corr*ll|^ 
for  construction  work.    While  gradual  price  changes,  ei4#%  or 
down,  can  readily  be  taken  car©  of.  violent  fluctuations  are  most 
detrimental  to  trade  and  tend  to  dnve  it  where  stability  in  values 
can  be  anticipated.    American  exporters  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
from  stability  m  pnces,  and  eveiy  effort  should  be  made  toward 
this  end. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

The  remarkable  growth  in  the  import  of  manufactured  doora  has 
naturally  been  caused  by  the  great  activity  in  the  house-Building 
industry.  Ihe  majority  of  the  houses  erected  under  municip3 
Housmg  schemes  are  too  expensive  for  those  most  in  need  of  accom- 
modation, the  rent  being  approximately  £1  per  week,  which  is  more 
than  the  so-called  workmg  class,  whose  earnings  rarely  exceed  £2 
10s.  or  £3  per  week,  can  afford.  As  a  consequence,  most  of  them 
are  either  occupied  by  two  or  three  families,  or  else  by  one  of  a  higher 
social  class  than  those  for  which  they  were  built.    It  is  therefore 

grobaWe  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  a  revival  of  activity 
y  speculative  builders  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  to  rent  at  not 
more  than  lOs.  per  week,  for  which  there  is  a  great  need,  and  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  met  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  building  makes  them 
a  profitable  investment.    These  houses  will  caQ  for  large  quantities 

^  x^^'  f  "^^^  ^^^^  ^  furnished  by  the  ifnited  States. 

mile  the  Douglas  fir  door  has  gained  a  most  favorable  position  in 
tlie  British  door  market,  it  will  be  necessaiy  not  to  relax  any  effort  to 
retam  this  trade,  but  to  continu©  by  advertising  and  stabilization  of 
pnces  to  keep  It  constantly  before  the  importers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers, hwedish  competition  may  have  been  successfully  met  for  the 
time  being;  but  it  is  stiH  a  serious  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
exporters  m  that  country  are  not  likely  to  overiook  any  opportunitv 
of  regammg  the  business  they  formerly  held .  It  also  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Swedish  door  factories  have  little  difficulty  in  securing  a 
union  permit,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  frequent  steamship 
service  to  practically  all  British  ports,  both  regular  and  outports,  at 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  costs  to  carry  doors  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  these  ports. 

Also,  regular  door  tonnage,  only  being  available  from  the  Pacific 
mmt  to  mam  United  Kingdom  ports  such  as  London,  Liverpool 
Manchester,  Avonmouth,  Glasgow,  and  occasionally  Hull,  Newcastle 
ana  liarston,  a  heavy  transshipment  charge  of  40  cents  per  100  pounds 
must  be  paid  to  the  secondary  or  outports  by  American  doors,  a 
charge  which  the  Swedish  entirely  escape.  ' 
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Next  to  doors,  the  most  important  item  of  builder's  woodwork 
imported  by  Great  Britain  is  interior  finish,  furnished  largely  by 
Sweden.  Recently,  however,  small  quantities  have  been  imported 
from  Holland  made  from  imported  north  European  pine,  at  slightly 
lower  prices  than  the  Swedish.  Imported  stock,  however,  represents 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  annual  consumption ;  and  British  manu- 
facturers, by  using  American  machines  or  British  machines  incorpo- 
rating American  ideas,  are  rapidly  reaching  the  stage  where  they  can 
produce  at  prices  less  than  the  imported  article  costs.  As  a  conse- 
quence, an  increasing  proportion  is  being  made  locally,  and  that  pro- 
portion is  likely  to  grow  in  the  future  as  more  factories  install  up-to-date 
machinery. 

'  Imported  millwork,  excluditig  doors,  consists  principally  of  archi- 
traves, baseboards,  architrave  base  and  door  moldings,  bolection  mold- 
ings, handrails,  and  picture  molding,  the  sizes  and  patterns  of  which 
have  largely  been  standardized  and  are  the  same  whether  made  in 
€^reat  Britain  or  abroad. 
The  Swedish  stock  is  sold  on  a  standard  list,  the  unitof  sale  beinf  100 

running  feet  with  a  discount  to  meet  the  varying  market  conditions. 

,,„,„  * 

WINDOW  FRAlIf £S'  AND  SASfl 

Very  few  ready-made  window  frames  or  sash  are  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  reason  that  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of 
sizes  used  for  the  different  types  of  houses  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  dealers  to  carry  stocks  to  meet  potential  demands.  The 
designs  constantly  change  to  meet  the  demand  for  variation  in  the 
types  of  houses  built  so  as  to  avoid  the  unsightly  appearance  of  long 
streets  of  houses  all  alike.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standardized 
window  sash  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  because  this  is  just 
what  architects  are  trying  to  avoid.  Varying  the  size  and  type  of 
windows  is  one  of  th©  easiest  ways  to  differentiate  dwelling  houses,  and 
full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  architects  responsible  for 
th©  designs  of  th©  majority  of  houses  that  have  been  erected  during 
tjie  past  few  years  under  municipal  housine  schemes. 
'  In  view  of  this  situation,  most  of  the  window  frames  and  sash  used 
ip?e  made  in  local  factories  to  order  of  the  builder,  and  there  would 
appear  little  probability  of  imported  stock  being  able  to  repkce  it. 

PLYWOOD 

Only  since  1925  have  imports  of  plywood  been  shown  separately 
in  British  statistics,  and  during  that  year  there  were  brought  in  a  total 
of  218,471,355  square  feet,  valued  at  £1,446,653.  With  the  exception 
of  a  small  quantity  of  aeronautical  plywood,  practically  the  entire 
needs  of  Great  Britain  are  imported. 

SOITRCIS  op  SUPPLY 

The  north  European  countries  furnish  the  ^ater  part  of  the  ply- 
wood imported,  of  which  Finland  is  the  most  important,  followed  by 
Estonia  and  Latvia.  Next  in  importance  are  Germany,  Russia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Poland,  while  small  quantities  of  various  species  are  r©c©iv©d 
from  numerous  countries. 
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STANOABD  FORM  OP  CONTRACT 

The  import  trede  in  ply  wood  is  conducted  through  agents  actinir  on 
acomnu^ipn  basis  for  foreign  shippers,  sales  to 
recognized  importere.   A  standard  form  of  contnwClnoWiw  the 

SkS^  toSJ^nni.  I  r ''*'jP**'*  "^'PP*"?  producing  countries 
MlUng  to  the  United  kuigdom.  A  copy  of  this  contract  is  as  foUows: 

Pliwooo  C.  I.  F.  Contract  Pobm  ' 

Code  Name:  "aUFOD" 

f?L^nLTn!12nt?/  -f-  *°   Me««  

01  ine  specitcation  stated  below  for  shipment   All  prion  are 

  mdude  oogt,  freight,  and  insurance  to  ^ 

BracmcATioti 

™''''°^  QuaBty  Quantitv         Size  PH~. 

SL^f^J'f-'"  T"^  manufacture,  properly  protect,^  .mtfl  ship^dlSi^  to^ 
5S^?Sr  »"  undapaged  condition  from  the  warehouse  or  awiVof«MDnW 
port.  AH  goods  to  be  shipped  under  deck.         """'""se  or  quay  of  sMpping 

2  Payment.— Payment  for  invoiee  amount  to  be  made  without  discount  bv 
toma^  Wn^Li^. '"^"""^  '^'^  by  buyer,  in  terms  rfSL- 
TeLtioTo^Veldnr^'t^^^'^^  in  goods  to  be  deemed  for  aU  purposes  (except 
wteSpdf  have  t;^a  put  °nSd  """'^  *°  P«Sdte 

hnt:.£"rfn  ^^P"^"*  ^  delayed  beyond  flie  fene  stipulated 

&y  tfh  ^hrs^J^  "^i:^^  r?*"  of  tl^.oontrect^feh  dS^t'ot 
Bompiymin  ine  stipulated  shipment  dates  and  which  is  not  already  disoatched 
ftom  the  miU  if  they  give  due  notice  in  writing  to  the  agents  in  time  to^nabl* 
S^irflv"?^^«^''?nH  b^ore  the  go%ds  are  digSiched  ™m^he 

bS^^ce"nt  ^thf  mm  nfTf  ""H  ^^^^  »«'^«  been  manufactured 

receipt  at  the  mill  of  telegraphic  caneeUation  instructions  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  buyers  provided  the  specification  is  immediately  supnlied  and  di™it!* 
K  *^         made  from  the  mill  within  two  weeks.  If  c^t  S  are  "old  i.^o^^ 
SZ^w"^  only  be.  required  to  accept  complete  sets,   ^i^^rs  not  to  bel^ 
cont™[.  delay  in  shipmSit  if  arising  froTc^iSL  beyoLd 

"shipment"  means  dispatch  from  the  port. 

6.  ( (otm.— No  claim  for  defective  quality  and/or  manufacture  feve.  .i  f,>r 

cTn"t™"*uSei"r;Uten'^.oHe"^''  ^'^^  f  ""^  undii^tWs' 
S^^^««  Tj^"^  notice  of  claim  is  made  to  the  agents  within  10  davs 
l^^rfl^L*™  dehvery  of  goods  into  original  public  dockfwarehon^or  wharf 

L«y-plc\S^^l^^^^^ 

^t^J^^"""^  ''^"'^•"■y  P°t.  but  buyers         to  at  l^erty  to^^ 

totb^'TSMt^ZJ^^T"  °"  ^ere  is  io  complaint  ,Wth^t  ^r^uS 

ftiwre  <^J^ w  ^„?°  «*^^  packages  mjder  the  arbitration  dause. 

«M^uZ^^.  rf^2  J       *"?b        been  removed. 

JLt^^  A  -  ''""P  — Any  goods  shipped  under  this  oontewt  in  which  man- 
2Sfori^^"lL»f^ff  "*  be  detected  within  three  mo^s  frZ  dehW 

uno  onginal  warehouse  as  m  clause  5  shall  not  constitute  irood  dpliv.re  t^.^JZ 
to  produce  proof  of  identity  of  goods  if  required.  *      delivery.  Buyers 

7.  /wjirnncf.— Marine  insurance  to  be  covered  bv  seUers  or  their  brokers  for 

to  to-Tiji  ™.?wn°       "5"*  ^'^l?  L'o.yds.  or  a  first-class  office  (STfoi^l^^ffi^ 

iSJS^dS^  i^rflS^  IT"*  b«'r""  ''">'■■■  and  seller)  unde?  p^I 

uaa  payable  in  ateriing  in  C&<eat  Bntain  usued  in  Lloyds  form  containing  insti- 
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tute  cargo  clauses  on  W.  A.  terms  irrespective  of  percentage,  including  war  risk 
and  fresh-water  damage,  and  wareiiouse  to  warehouse  clause. 

8.  Quality  variations. — In  the  case  of  stock  sizes  or  boards  "as  falling"  the 
shippers  at  their  option  may  ship  23^  per  cent  in  footage  more  or  less  than  the 
contract  quantity  of  each  item  of  the  specification.  In  the  case  of  boards  to  be  cut 
to  special  sizes  the  exact  quantity  must  be  shipped  as  called  for  in  the  contract. 
The  term  "as  falling"  is  to  cover  a  variation  of  10  per  cent  in  length  and/or 
width  from  the  sizes  mentioned  in  the  contract, 

9.  Duties, — Export  duty  (if  any)  to  be  paid  by  the  seUers.  Import  duty  (if 
any)  to  be  paid  by  the  buyers. 

10.  Arbitration. — Should  any  dispute  arise  under  this  contract,  which  it  may 
be  found  impossible  to  settle  by  amicable  arrangement,  buyers  shall  not  reject 
tlie  goods  herein  specified  provided  they  reasonably  comply  with  the  contract; 
but  shall  accept  and  pay  for  them  in  terms  of  the  contract;  such  payment  shall 
not  prejudice  the  buyers'  right  of  claim.  Such  dispute  shall  forthwith  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  a  third  party  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  in  default  of 
agreement  to  two  arbitrators,  one  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  sellers  and  one 
by  the  buyers;  such  arbitrators  shall  previously  to  entering  upon  the  arbitration 
appoint  an  umpire  and  the  arbitration  shall  be  subject  to  the  English  arbitration 
act  of  1889  or  any  subsisting  statutory  modification  thereof  or  substitution  there- 
for. In  the  case  of  a  claim  not  exceeding  £25,  the  dispute  shall,  if  not  amicably 
settled,  be  referred  to  one  arbitrator.  In  the  event  of  either  side  failing  to  appoint 
or  failing  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  within  seven  days  after 
being  requested  by  registered  letter  through  the  agents  under  this  contract  so 
to  do,  the  arbitrator  thus  required  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman,  or,  failing 
him,  the  deputy  chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  plywood  section  of  the  Timber 
Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  application  of  either  party. 
Every  arbitrator  shall  be  selected  from  the  approved  list  of  arbitrators  issued  by 
the  plywood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United  Kingdoni, 
or  shall  be  conversant  with  the  plywood  trade.  The  umpire  (if  any)  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  plywood  section  of  the  Timber  Trade  Federation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Any  award  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  parties.  The  costs 
of  such  arbitration  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire 
who,  in  deciding  as  to  costs,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  correspondence 
between  the  parties  relating  to  the  dispute  and  the  respective  efforts  to  arrive  at 

^a  fair  settlement.  This  agreement  shall  be  made  a  rule  of  court  on  the  applica- 
tion of  either  party.  This  clause  does  not  apply  to  any  parcel  shipped  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.  Noncompliance. — In  case  of  the  noncompliance  by  the  buyers  with  any  of 
the  terms  of  this  contract,  Sellers  to  have  immediate  power  of  resale  for  buyers' 
account  after  due  notice  in  writing  has  been  given. 

AGENCY  AGREEMENTS 

Sales  agency  agreements  are  generaly  made  on  an  exclnsiTe  basis, 
the  usual  terms  being  4  per  cent  commission  and  del  credere  together 
with  2i4  P6r  eent  discoimt,  both  calculated  on  the  f.  o.  b.  value,  but 
of  recent  years  the  discount  on  plywood  has  been  inoperative. 

However,  on  account  of  connections  made  years  ago  before  agency 
arrangements  had  been  established,  there  are  some  importers  who 
buy  certain  manufacturers'  stock  direct,  but  mention  of  this  fact  is 
always  made  when  a  selling  agreement  is  concluded. 

GHADING  HULES 

There  are  no  established  universal  grading  rules  for  plywood,  but 
custom  has  established  certain  broad  lines  of  definement  whichy 
generally  speaking,  are  as  foEows: 

dA  quality, — Free  of  all  defects  on  both  sides. 

A  quality. — Only  a  little  inferior  to  AA.    Usually  one  perfect  side  with  an 

occasional  small  sound  knot  or  other  slight  defect  on  the  reverse. 

B  quality. — A  large  proportion  of  the  sheets  are  practically  clear  (^n  one  side. 
When  defects  exist  they  are  not  serious  and  the  knots  are  smaii  and  ijt)und. 

BB  quality, — Ckintains  unsound  knots  and  splits  or  boards  degraded  from  B 
quality. 
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The  quality,  however,  naturally  varies  with  the  individual  shipper, 
and  some  through  excellence  of  manufacture  and  careful  grading 
have  established  such  a  reputation  of  excellence  for  their  product  that 
it  brings  a  preiuium. 

European  birch  and  alder  plywood  is  not  generally  sanded  unless 
specifically  required  by  the  buyer,  while  oak,  okouine  (gabon),  and 
pine  are  always  sanded. 

Douglas  fir. — The  grading  rules  of  Douglii  Hi  are  well  ©Btablished 
and  sales  made  in  this  country  are  on  the  following  basis: 

A  A  quality. — Clear  both  sides. 
A  qmdity. — Clear  one  ride. 

B  {shop)  quality. — Permits  small  defects,  such  as  checks,  pitch  pockets,  and 
disooloratioii  (chiefly  red  and  brown  stain),  on  both  rides.  The  beet  ride  to  be 
reasonal>iy  clear,  most  defects  being  on  the  reverse. 

Douglas  fir  plywood  is  always  imported  sanded  on  both  sides.  . 

SIZES  AND  CONSTBUCnON 

European  plywood  is  imported  in  a  great  variety  of  stock  sizes, 
ranging  from  24  by  24  to  84  by  48  inches,  in  thicknesses  of  3, 4, 4^4, 
5,  6,  8,  9,  I2}it  15,  18,  and  25  millimeters.  While,  however,  the 
thickness  is  always  in  millimeters,  some  countries  cut  to  inch  sizes 
while  others  use  the  metric  system  of  measurement  throughout. 
By  using  the  metric  system,  manufacturers  make  a  slight  gain  in 
measure  so  that  while  inch  measurement  is  preferred  by  the  British 
trade  they  have  not  so  far  been  able  to  induce  the  manufacturers  to 
meet  them  entirely  in  this  matter. 

Generally  speaking,  all  thicknesses  of  plywood  up  to  6  millimeters 
(3-4  inch)  are  constructed  in  three-ply  while  over  are  multi-ply,  5  7, 
9,  etc.,  built  up  according  to  accepted  plywood  practice. 

In  addition  to  stock  sizes,  orders  are  accepted  by  foreign  producers 
for  special  sizes,  if  required  by  the  buyer|  and  these  are  known  in 
the  trade  as  "cut"  sizes  and  are  delivered  m  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
from  acceptance  of  order. 

Douglas  fir  plywood  is  imi)orted  in  A,  K»  A»  /^i  A;  }4, 
Ml  %f  aiwi  1  inch,  the  sizes  being  those  finished  after  sanding.  All 
plywood  in  stock  sizes  runs  on  tih©  even  2-inch  width  in  lengths  of 
48,  60,  66,  72,  84,  and  96  inches. 

In  the  British  plywood  trade  the  grain  of  the  wood  always  runs 
the  way  of  the  first-named  dimension,  or  the  reverse  of  the  custom  in 
the  United  States.  Plywood  is  generally  made  by  cementing  or 
gluing  together  several  thin  sheets  of  wood  or  plies,  either  of  equal 
or  unequal  thicknesses,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  plywood 
desired;  the  grains  of  the  adjacent  sheets  are  set  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  This  process  is  called  crossbanding.  In  some  of  the 
heavier  thicknesses  the  plywood  is  made  either  by  veneermg  on  a 
core  composed  of  naiTOw  pieces  of  pine  lumber,  or  "battens''  as  tlu\v 
are  called,  or  else  on  a  core  of  thin  strips  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
oilter  pieces,  both  of  these  being  known  as  laminated  boards. 

The  construction  of  plywood  not  only  prevents  warping  but  gives 
great  strength  to  the  sheet,  so  that  very  much  thinner  boards  can  be 
used  than  if  solid  lumber  were  employed. 

The  following  table  shows  in  convenient  form  the  equivalent  in 
inches  of  metric 
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Centi- 
moters 

Indies  1 

Centi- 
inotais 

Inches  ^ 

Centi- 
meteis 

Inches! 

Centi- 
meteis 

Inches  > 

MiUi- 
meteis 

Inches  1 

47.5 

m 

75.0 

29 

102.5 

40?^ 

130.0 

52K 

3 

H 

50.0 

19?^ 

77.5 

30^ 

105. 0 

41^ 

132. 5 

4 

52. 5 

80.0 

31M 

107.  5 

42^ 

135. 0 

53K 

55.0 

2m 

82.5 

110.0 

43M 

137.  5 

bm 

5 

§7.6 

22% 

85.0 

33H 

112.5 

44M 

140.0 

55H 

6 

60.0 

23^ 

87.5 

34J^ 

115.0 

45^ 

142.5 

56^ 

8 

62.5 

2iys 

90.0 

117. 5 

46K 

145.0 

57H 

9 

65.0 

25H 

92.5 

120.0 

47^ 

147.5 

58^ 

12H 

67.5 

2()H 

95.0 

•im 

122. 5 

49 

150.0 

59 

15 

70.0 

97.5 

126.0 

152.5 

60 

18 

72.6 

100.0 

39H 

127.5 

60K 

155.0 

61 

25 

1 

1  Approximale. 

One  square  meter  equals  10.704  square  fimt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  weight,  of  important 
species,  in  pounds  per  100  square  feet,  bundled: 


Thickness 


3  millimeters.... 

4  millimeters  

4J'2  millimeters-. 

5  millimeters  

6  millimeters  

9  millimeters  

1234  millimeters. 
15  millimeters... 
18  mUlimeters... 
25  niUimeters... 


PACKING  AND  MABMING 

Plywood  is  imported  in  both  packages  and  crates,  tlie  number  of 
sheets  in  each  varying  with  the  thickness.  In  the  lower  grades  pack- 
ages are  generally  used  and  are  either  wire  bound  or  roped,  but  in 
the  upper  grades  and  more  valuable  species,  such  as  okoume,  oak, 
birch,  pine,  and  Douglas  fir,  the  sheets  are  crated. 

Each  bundle  or  crate  is  required  to  be  clearly  marked  with  the 
number  of  pieces,  grade,  thickness,  and  size,  together  with  shippers' 
•  mark  and,  if  desired,  the  buyers'  mark  also. 

CmEP  USES  OF  PIiTWOOD 

It  is  impossible  to  name  all  the  uses  to  which  plywood  is  put  in 
Great  Britain ;  the  range  is  wide  and  continually  increasing,  but  the 
main  outlets  are  as  follows: 

The  jurniture  trade. — Plywood  has  a  very  wide  application  in  the 
furniture  industry,  the  largest  consumer  in  the  British  market.  It 
is  used  both  for  light  work,  such  as  drawer  bottoms,  backs  of  ward- 
robes and  cabinets,  partitions,  and  panels;  and  heavier  work,  such  as 
table  tops,  bedstead  ends,  and  wardrobe  sides  and  doors.  AH  kinds 
of  plywood  are  used  in  various  qualities  and  sizes,  the  heavy  lami- 
nated board  finding  an  important  outlet,  in  many  cases  being  used  as 
a  core  for  expensive  figured  veneers. 

BuUding  and  e<mdrudi(m. — Next  in  importance  is  the  building  and 
construction  industry,  where  it  is  extensively  used  for  wall  paneling, 
ceilings,  framed  partitions  in  offices  and  restaurants,  built-in  cup- 
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Douflas 
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40 

35 
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m 
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Ji  inch...  

85 

61 
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100 

67 

60 
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82 

73 
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boards,  door  and  cupboanl  panels  and  sliding  doon.  Tl, 

fashion  of  paneled  interiors  partLlarlv  n^i^l'  S^owu^ 

and  walls  of  display  windows  S  din«rf,^»nT^'  f®'.  •>«l«ro«m<i8 

increased  demand  for  hlv/boards 

which  in  many  ««es,  are  Zeered  with  Lttv^w^^ 

other  figurad  wood.   Hush  doo^s  for  hoinitT^'i 

mooAVurf««        tro^  ptZits  ^^C^LtZ^^ 

qaendy  made  of  plywood,  and  o-enerallv  «mnnth  i^^f 

doors,  veneered  wiL  exp^S  CSds  ar^.?n!H°f  ^^.T^S'* 

architect  to  fit  in  with ^^^e  oSrior  rcoratfon  " 

onZt^'^-Jtf^t^'^J^^^^  important 
tM^    -S.?  „      *  V    '  active,  consumes  considerable  aii«n 

Sftiy  Sre.^  diThfW  »"^«''ding  and  Ihd„^Z 
Smn  the  past  few  years  and  is  now  an  ininortant 

are  emnTovpH  TP"'^*^^^^**  and  1  inch  in  five  and  seC  ply 
are  employed .    Cross-banded  or  multi-olT  boanin  »«.  aI«,.,ro  *  Py 

It  bemg  claimed  that  laminated  hoi^^^^'^^rj^^'fi' 
stram  of  constant  vibration    SnW*n««l  il...^*-*-      *  YF- 
are  also  used  for  saloon  Sd«»r«^l^'^^fi*'^*"^  P'^^^ 
ture  of  stateroom  fumitu^  and  also  for  the  manufac- 

K..a5s^^T'l°^  development  in  the  use  of  plywood  bv  th« 

iwft^t  Sy^to^d  ^^^^^^^^^ 

weigh  30  pounds    A  Z^^bwY„n«  ""d  which  only 

conlderate^i'      ^    ^  """"^  also  made  of  p^rwood  is  having 

w««d.  while  it  is  dao  ^teriiS^Z      ^Lt3fon'^f  ^'0^]  d'S" 
SMWer  cars  for  paneb  and  ^Slinga  to  ifcicreaW  extent  Rn5- 
of  bght  commeroial  vehidee  aad^v«MS  cL^  of  n.oLr  t 
and  perambulators,  are  freqoenOy  miKf  Xvood 

descnptions,  particuliSy  those  Med  bytheT^fHr^.,  i?-^^  °^  "1 
costume  trades,  plywood  kTr^J2L      f^^'  m'Hinery,  and 

however,  for  tea'che^lCS it so^^rf^ J^i  P^'^^'^^^^^y' 
material.    Plywood  fortoa^w/f  •    •  M  a  container  • 

(thestandard^size  ofa  ch^t  beW  iabv^tt?-'^^^^ 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  th?tea  **^PP«*i 

extent  for  cmema  scenery,  having  beenZmH  «.W*«Krf 
but  so  far  its  use  has  been  lIS  bv  tb?™-ll 
The  increase  in  the  numberTf  ^J**^  PW'^uction  of  films. 

antidpation  of  the  LTtor  demand  W 

OTsteii  will  no  douBtleiS  TTltl/  <J"ot* 
the  moving-pictm^  indSsti^  Ji  t  ""  .^"f  "".Ption  of  plywoolii  by 
considerabfeS^      ^  P^J^ood  tawie  to  i 

little  use  is  made  of  it  for  thnafriVal  a~>«»„, 
or  stands  at  eriubitions;  Z^n  bebf  rat^th^T'"''"^  ^'i^' 
Srthf^  '^il^yj»«^»wl'^i^gt  t  pi  esLTara  In^ 

to  .lid  wood,  the  obRS  t^'xj,^  £^;i;?oot  r 
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but  only  on  account  of  its  thickness  and  the  propensity  of  the  plies 
to  separate.  If,  however,  the  plywood  has  been  thoroughly  impreg- 
natea  with  ammonium  phosphate  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use  but 
the  cost  has  so  far  been  found  prohibitiTe  as  compared  with  ordinaiy 
canvas  scenery  which  may  be  sprayed  with  the  solution,  or  oidinaiy 
lumber  if  for  exhibition  stands. 

Store  Jgttm<^8.— Counter  tops,  bottoms  of  stock  trays  and  drawers, 
and  window  display  easels,  are  being  made  from  plywood  to  an 
increasing  extent. 

AirpUnes. —Fljwood  also  enters  into  the  construction  of  airplanes 
but  as  only  the  domestic  product  is  used  for  this  purpose  reference 
is  made  to  it  in  the  section  on  ''Wood  consuming  industries." 

Miscellaneous. — While  the  industries  already  mentioned  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  plywood  consumed  there  are  a  great  variety  of 
other  uses  which,  while  small  individually,  in  the  aggregate  account 
for  quite  a  considerable  consumption.  Among  these  are  toys, 
window  display  boards,  trouser  and  tie  presses,  drawing  boards,  and 
blocks  for  mounting  of  printing-press  electros. 

It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  multiplicity  of  small  articles  for 
which  plywood  is  well  fitted  that  provides  an  important  &¥enue  for 
the  utiHzation  of  pieces  too  small  for  other  work. 

The  principal  kmds  of  plywood  unported  are  birch,  alder,  okoum^, 
Dou^as  fir,  oak,  and  Swedish  and  NorwegiMi  pine.  In  addition  to 
lliese,  there  are  also  small  quantities  of  vaiious  other  kinds  such 
as  ash,  'SiSpen,  Philippine  mahogany,  and  African  walnut,  but  these 
are  of  litik  importance. 

Birch, — ^This  is  the  most  important  kmd  of  plywood  used  in  Great 
Britain,  throe-pljr  4  millimeters  (A  inch)  being  in  greatest  demand, 
followed  by  millimeters  (3^  inch),  but  thicker  boards,  particularly 
6  millimeters  (A  inch)  and  6  millimeters  (}4  inch)  up  to  9  millimeters 
inch)  are  also  used.  Most  of  this  is  furnished  by  Finland,  the 
inaustry  in  that  country  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  this 
species,  about  40  per  cent  in  value  of  the  British  imports  being  fur- 
nished by  that  country.  Smaller  quantities  are  also  received  from 
Latvia  (shipped  through  Riga),  Estonia  (shipped  through  Reval), 
and  Russia  (shipped  through  Riga).  The  Estonian  product,  how- 
ever, is  controlled  by  a  British  firm  and  sold  by  them  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  these  countries,  including  Poland  (which,  however, 
lies  too  far  south  for  birch),  was  located,  before  the  war,  the  former 
Russian  plywood  industry,  the  original  home  of  plywood  manufacture 
on  a  commerciitMlli  « Burope.  ' 

Birch  plywolHpt'used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  among:  the^ 
chief  being  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  much  of  it  beii^  stained 
a  mahogany  finish.  It  is  also  used  for  interior  p^aiids,  seat  backs  and 
itmte  boards  of  motor  onmibuses,  panels  and  ceiling  of  railroad  pas- 
senger can,  bodies  M  %ht  comm^ial  vehicles,  side-cars  of  motor 
iif|rdes,  and  perambulators.  For  box  raakii^,  eg^  crates,  traveling 
trunks,  and  trouser  and  tie  presses  birch  is  a  favorite  plywood  and  is 
Hied  either  in  a  natural  or  stained  finish. 

In  addition  to  these,  learchest  stock,  which  must  necessarily  be 
Iiili4e  from  an  odorless  wood,  is  always  made  of  birch. 


3^16  Tm  BBmsH  lumbbr  market 

iiWcr,— Russia,  Poland,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  the  principal 
countries  of  supply  for  alder,  the  most  generally  used  sizes  in  tne  upper 
grades  being  5  millimeters  (A  inch)  and  6  millimeters  (U  inch), 
whie  in  the  lower,  3  millimeters      inch)  is  most  called  for. 

Alder  is  used  for  simflar  purposes  as^  bireh  but  where  a  less  eipen- 
sive  material  is  required.  Its  chief  outlet  is  in  the  furniture  indusfety 
for  drawer  bottoms  and  backing  of  wardrobes  and  cabinets.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  also  used  for  box  making,  whfle  the  textile 
industry  uses  it  for  wrapping  boards. 

Alder  runs  to  larger  sizes  generally  than  birch,  which  in  some  cases 
gives  it  an  advantage  over  that  plywood,  it  being  possible  to  get 
72  and  84  inch  lengths,  while  in  birch  60  inches  is  the  maximum  mm 
usually  manufactured. 

OlcmimS,  or  gabon.—GenneLnj,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  this  popular  ply- 
wood, Germany  being  the  most  important.  It  is  manufactured  in  the 
countries  named  from  okoum6  lo^  imported  from  French  West 
Africa  and  sold  in  Great  Britain  as  Gabon  mahogany  or  gabon. 

For  ordinary  work  4  millimeters  (A  mch),  5  millimeters  (A  inch), 
and  6  millimeters  (M  inch)  are  largely  used,  but  there  is  an  important 
market  for  thicknesses  between  millimeters  m  mch)  and  25 
milimeters  (1  inch)  for  special  purposes  and  most  of  the  British 
trade  in  plywood  thicknesses  over  16  millimeters  inch)  is  in 
okoum6,  although  Douglas  ir  is  now  breaking  into  this  business. 
One  reason  why  heretofore  okoum6  has  enjoyed  almost  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  heavy  plywood  business  is  because  the  British  con- 
summg  mdustries  demand  a  substantial  outer  veneer  which  may 
run  to  3  millimeters  (14  inch)  in  very  heavy  boards  and  the  middle 
or  core  to  be  of  a  thick  ply,  and  no|  ||||ilt  up  of  a  large  number  of  thin 
plies.  Heavy  okoum^  plywood  is  made  with  a  substantial  central  ply 
of  5  millimeters  (A  inch)  or  6  millimeters  (}4  inch)  with  thinner 
phes  on  either  side.  It  does  not  suit  the  Finnish  birch  manufac- 
turere  to  construct  their  heavy  plywood  on  this  basis  and  they  prefer 
to  use  a  number  of  plies  IK  millimeters  inch)  to  2  millimeters 
thick,  but  this  is  not  liked  in  the  British  market  and,  as  a  result, 
most  of  the  orders  so  far  have  been  placed  in  okoum^. 

Qkoum^  plywood  in.  the  thinner  cfimensions  is  used  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  furiiiture  and  for  office  partitions  and  panels.  The 
shipbuilding  industiy  is  another  important  consumer,  using  it  for 
saloon  and  door  panels  (either  veneered  or  pamted),  bulkheading, 
Iming,  and  stateroom  furniture.  Boards  Ji  mch  and  1  inch  thick 
are  also  in  demand  for  table  tops,  the  laminated  boards  bemg  most 
favored.  On  account  of  the  porous  nature  of  this  species  which 
enables  it  to  readily  absorb  glue,  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  as  a  veneer- 
ing base,  the  large  sizes  running  from  72  by  48  mches  to  120  by  60 
mches  being  prefeiTed  for  panelwork. 

Douglas  ^^r.— Douglas  fir,  or  Oregon  pine  plywood  to  give  it  its 
British  trade  name,  is  imported  from  both  the  United  States  and 
British  (Joluiiifna,  the  former  furnishing  the  greater  part.  The 
chief  call  is  for  A  grade  in  M  and  H  inch  thicknesses  for  door  panels 
aiiil  other  iJaneluork,  wliile  %  inch  and  thicker  is  being  used  to  an 
mrreasmg  extent  lor  l)ulkheading  and  lining  of  ships. 

The  beautiful  hgure  of  rotary  cut  Douglas  fir  is  gieatly  enhanced 
by  stainmg  and  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance;  the  large 
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sizes  and  low  cost  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  are  increasing  its  use 
for  panelwork. 

Dale. — Oak  plywood  is  generally  sold  either  as  contuiental  or 
Japanese.  The  continental  is  imported  principally  from  Germany 
where  it  is  made  out  of  the  so-called  Austrian  oak  which  niay,  however, 
originate  in  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  or  Russian  Volhynia. 
Japanese  oak  is  cut  to  inch  measure,  the  face  side  only  as  a  rule  being 
sanded. 

Oak  plywood  is  chiefly  used  by  the  furniture  mdustry  and  for  wall 
and  door  panels,  many  houses  now  having  rooms  paneled  in  oak 
plywood  and  its  use  is  increasing  for  this  purpose.  The  thicknesses 
most  m  demand  are  5  millimeters  mch)  and  6  milluneters  (14  inch) 
and  the  most  popular  sizes  72  by  36  inches  and  72  by  48  inches,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  54  by  36  mches  and  54  by  48  inches.  While  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  rotary-cut  plam  oak  plywood,  stock  %ured 
one  side  and  plain  on  the  reverse  is  much  favored. 

Unlike  other  kinds,  oak  pljrwood  is  not  made  of  oak  throughout 
but  consists  of  a  core  either  single  or  three-ply  of  some  other  wood 
(m  the  continental  usually  okoum6  or  alder)  with  a  thin  oak  veneer 
on  either  face.  There  has  also  been  placed  on  the  British  market 
a  plywood  having  continental  figured  oak  on  one  side  and  okoum6 
on  the  reverse. 

Sioedish  and  Norwegian  pine. — This  plywood  is  used  essentially 
for  joinery  purposes,  particularly  for  ceilings,  partitions,  and  door 
panels.  After  some  difficulty,  pine  plywood  appears  to  have  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a  sUght  preference  being  shown 
the  Swedish  product  but  the  total  consumption  is  as  yet  of  small 
proportions. 

Siberian  mh, — Small  quantities  of  Siberian  ash  pl^ood  are 
used  and  only  as  a  substitute  for  oak  where  less  expensive  stock  is 
required.  It  is  manufactured  in  Manchuria  and  shipped  through 
Tientsin,  China,  and  Vladivostok,  Russia.  The  pnncipal  sizes 
used  are  5  millimeters  (A  inch),  60  by  36  and  58  by  38  inches.  The 
stock  is  well  sanded  and  of  first-class  quaHty  and  manufacture. 

Aspm. — When  Finnish  mills  are  short  of  birch  logs  they  some- 
times cut  aspen  plywood.  It  is,  however,  not  popular  in  the  British 
maik:et  and  only  small  quantities  are  used  and  only  as  a  substitute 
for  alder  for  the  cheapest  kinds  of  work,  principally  boxes. 

Cottonwood. — A  few  years  ago  cottonwood  plywood  from  British 
Columbia  was  introduced  in  panel  sizes  but  so  far  little  progress 
has  been  maae. 

PRICES 

The  unit  of  sale  in  the  import  trade  is  100  square  feet  in  lots  of 
1  carload  or  multiples  thereof.  In  most  of  the  European  plywood- 
producing  countries  a  car  has  a  capacity  of  15  long  tons. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  tliere  is  no  niinimmn  but  some  dealers  add 
a  little  extra  for  1-package  orders,  the  unit  of  sale  being  100  square 
feet  as  in  the  import  trade. 

There  are  given,  in  the  following  statement,  tiie  wholesale  prices 
of  plyw(>o(l  per  100  square  feet  ex  warehouse  or  dock,  current  duiing 
the  late  summer  of  1927,  as  an  indication  of  what  American  manu- 
facturers would  have  to  meet  in  competition  with  them: 
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Finnish  birch: 
imilimetei 

A  quailsr,  15s.  6d. 
B  quality,  lie.  6d. 

4  millimeterfih— 

A  A  quality,  228. 
.A  cjiiftlity,  iSii*  fid* 
B  quality,  13s.  6d. 
BE  quality,  lOs. 

5  millimeters — 

A  quality ,  23s.  6d. 

B  quality,  168. 

B6  quality,  lis.  6d. 

6  millimeters— 

A  qimlity,  27s.  Sd, 
B  quality,  18e. 
9  millimeters — 

A  A  quality,  4Ss. 
A  qiiAlily,  36s.  M, 

Alder: 

3  miUimeters- 

AA  quality,  10s. 
A  quality,  8s. 
B  quality,  7s.  6d. 
i  millimeters — 

A  quality,  10s.  M. 
B  quality,  9s.  3d. 
5  milMnielen,  A  quiilily,  l^fis.  M. 
Okoiim^ : 

4  millimeters — 

First  ouality,  248. 
Secona  quality,  18b. 

5  millimeters — 

First  auaUty,  278.  6d. 
Second  quality,  22s.  6d. 

6  miBinliters,  first  quality,  35s. 
9  milHmeters,  fiwl  quality,  Sis, 


Okoum^,  laminated  G&fge  panels): 
%  inch,  irst  quality,  778. 
}4  inch,  first  quality,  85s. 
^  inch,  first  quality,  OSs. 
1^  inch,  first  quality,  lOSs. 
>|  iBeh,  first  quality,  llSs. 

1  inch,  first  quality,  132s. 
li^  inches,  first  quality,  148s. 
l}4  inches,  first  quality,  156e. 
1%  inches,  finit  quality,  168s. 
IM  iaelifss,  irst  quality,  1828. 
1%  inches,  first  quality,  188s. 
1%  inches,  first  quality,  208s. 

2  inelifss,  iret  quality,  2368. 
ailMSfiaii  ^atii: 

4  millimeters,  A  and  B  oombiiied 
quality,  19s. 

5  millimeters,  AA  quality,  29b. 
5  millimeters,  A  and  B  miiibiiied 

quality,  21s. 
Japanese  figured  oak : 

A  inch,  A  A  quality,  filSs. 

%  inch,  A  A  quality,  61s. 

}4  inch,  A  quality,  568. 
Continental  figured  oak: 

5  millimeters — 

AA  quality,  60b. 
A  quality,  578.  6d. 

6  millimeters — 

AA  quality,  62s.  6d. 

A  quality,  60b. 
Continental  plain  oak: 

6  millimeters,  A  A  quality,  46s.  6d. 
6  millimeters,  AA  quality,  528.  6d. 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures  above  are  only  approximate 
luid  cover  an  average  specification  of  the  thicknesses  and  quahty 
given.  Special  sizes  and  particular  brands  naturally  command  a 
premium. 

Most  of  til©  plywood  import«d  by  Great  Britain  m  oenieiited  witli 
casein  or  blood  albumen  waterproof  glue  and  great  importamso 
is  attached  to  this  point  by  til*  consumers.  Builders  of  omnibus 
bodies,  for  instance,  subject  the  wood  to  severe  tests  to  ascertain 
its  waterproof  qualities.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  readily  under- 
stood if  it  is  remembered  that  much  of  it  is  used  for  outside  seat 
backs  and,  as  most  of  the  omnibuses  are  uncovered,  it  is  exposed  to 
alternating  wet  and  dry  conditions  for  most  of  the  year. 

As  the  value  of  a  plywood  board  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
perfect  adhesion  of  the  plies,  the  formulas  of  the  cement  or  glu6  used 
If  the  various  manufacturers  are  closely  gnarded.  The  following 
table  shows  comparative  particulars  of  various  glues  and  cements 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  plywood  and  for  veneering: 
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Particulars 
ismpMiieil 


Iiigndtats  

Spmidiiirpoimd. 

Manner  of  qproad- 
ing. 

ApjplUmiioii  


Temperstmrn  of 

press. 
SlMWiiis  simigth. 


Water  resistance.. 
Chief    uses  in 
woodworking. 


Golor. 


Animal  glue 


Hides,  bones. 

horm,  tHiB. 
25  to  35  flquare 

flset. 
Soaked  in  water 

and  melted. 

Warm  with 
tNTUSh  or  me- 
ob  a  nical 
spraEider. 

Gold  at  lot  

High  grade, 
stronger  than 
strongest 
wood. 

Low.....  

Strong  Joint 
woriL 

Dttrldshbroirn* 
shiny  sailM». 


Casein 


Vegetable  glue 


Casein  from 

mak. 
35  to  55  square 

feet. 
Mixed  cold 

while  stirring 

rapidly. 
Cold  w  it  h 

tiMi' or 'ine- 

chanical 

spreader. 
OoM  - 

Eqoal  to  me- 
dium gratto 
aniiiifti  glue. 

High  

Water  resisting 

or  joinery 

work. 
White,  without 

shine. 


Cassava  starch 

35  to  SO  square 

feet. 
Mixed  with  al- 

k£di  and  cold 

or  hot  water. 
As  per  casein  ; 

not  by  tend. 


OiM-.  - 

As  per  eaaein. 


Low  -.. 

Veneer  work 

because  of 

cheapness. 
Generally  light 

color,  glossy 

Burfiwe. 


Blood  cement 


Drietl  blood.. . 
ao  to  100  square 
Miied  oold  


As  per  casein... 


Htot  

High  strength 
not  used  for 
joint  work. 

Migb  

Water  resistant 
plywood. 

Darkish  brown. 


Liquid  glue 


Animal  glue  or 

fish  ports. 
Unknown. 

Mo  'prapertttion. 


Cold  or  warm 
usually  ap- 
pueu  oy  hbhu. 

Cold. 

Best  grade  equal 
to  medium 
grade  animal 
1^. 

Low. 

Fori^poirvoffc, 
etc. 


TBADB  PBOMOnON 

In  the  furtherance  of  the  use  of  plywood,  The  Plyw^ood  Develop- 
ment Association  was  formed  early  in  1926.  It  is  supported  if 
contributions  from  agents  and  importers  and  also  forei^  manufac- 
tnnm  who  stand  to  benefit  by  any  increased  consumption. 

The  objects  for  which  tMs  association  was  established,  as  published 
in  the  press,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  promotion  of  the  common  interests  of  persons,  firms,  or  CfMEpanies 
iingAged  in  the  production,  nmniifacture,  shipping,  i  portation,  and  sale  of 
I%wood. 

2.  To  make  known  the  technical  and  economical  advantages  and  methods  of 
using  plywood  for  various  purposes  and  to  disseminate  information  on  this 
ailbiecl  among  the  general  public,  the  engineering  and  alMed  industries,  archi- 
tects, builders,  cabinetmakers,  motor  manufacturers,  etc. 

3.  The  collection  and  disaeminatlon  of  itatistiail  and  other  information  relating 
to  theplywood  industry. 

4.  Td  call  attention  to  the  users  of  plywood  by  means  of  articles,  advertise- 
ments, and  paragraphs  in  suitable  journals  reaching  the  general  public  and  in 
technical  journals  reaching  architects,  cabinetmakers,  shop  fitters,  etc.,  and  the 
insertion  of  suitable  articles  in  standard  works  of  reference  for  architects  and 
others:  and  to  prepare,  print,  publish,  issue,  acquire,  and  circulate  books,  papers, 
pelriodicals,  gaisettes,  circulars,  and  other  litmry  undertakings  treating  on,  or 
bearing  upon,  the  plywood  trade  or  industry. 

6.  To  insert  advertisements  in  suitable  journals  and  to  adopt  such  other  methods 
of  propaganda  as  may  be  decided  upon,  such  as  exhibiting  at  trade  or  other 
exhibitions,  circulating  propaganda  matter  to  distributors  and  consumers  and/or 
by  means  of  educational  cinema  films,  etc. 

6.  To  take  such  other  action  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  connection  with  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  plywood  industry  and 
to  do  all  9uch  lawful  things  m  may  be  incidental  to  or  eonducive  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  above  objects.  ^ 

The  association  has  an  office  from  which  its  activities  are  directed 
and  iiifoiiiiatio&  regarding  plywood  and  its  uses  may  b©  obtained. 
Space  has  been  taken  at  several  building  trades  and  home  exhibitions, 
ad¥«riiaem6nts  inserted  and  articles  published  in  the  press. 
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w^Z^mT  ^T'  m«r*««.-Tho  frreat  demand  for  ply. 

wood  .as  weU  as  other  wood  goods,  immediately  following  the  ariiii- 
stace  m_1920  caused  a  la^ge  number  of  new  plywo,.,l  f  "t„  i  s  to  bo 
.T^t'l  r"™P*'  ^^y^y  in  Juiland  and  Poland  As 

I«  .Tr  I  "^^T  J  demand  wid,  as  a  consequence,  prices  dropped 
to  8  ow  level,  and  there  has  existed  in  Great  Britaii,  the  princfp^ 

prices  and  Imiit  the  number  of  agents  offering  stocks. 

nmiKB  OUTLOOK 

The  use  of  plywood  is  steadily  growing  in  Great  Britain  and  as 
Its  qualities  become  better  known  the  cSnsumption  wiU  doSbtC 

l^ofphTo^  i^I'^rr^r        /"""J  suitable'^fieldsrwWch^ 
:?^^  ^  but  httle  developed  and  others  which,  althoueh 

3biliti^  "ivant^e  of  L 

The  mdustiy,  through  the  Plywood  Development  Associntinn 
«  now  makmg  a  concerted  effort  to  make  knoZTts  techS  and 
economic  advantages  not  only  to  arehitects,  buildere,  and  furniture 
bo^  manufacturers  but  to  tiie  general  public  also  '"™«"re 
1  he  funuture  mdustiy,  aliwady  &e  laigest  consumer  of  plywood 
offers  ahnost  unlunited  scope,  but  ite  use  Eas  been  soniewLt  Wed 
m  the  past  to  drawer  bottoms  and  hidden  pat|»  hv  the  rpula™mfs- 
conception  that  solid  furmtui*  is  better  "SS  vene^i^d  S^S^ 
This  opposition,  however,  is  graduaUy  disappearing  and 

b  tec "  ATth^^rrt*  '^w  V  ra«r*ii^^ 

„l '     ^"  /a^ctor  that  has  handicapped  the  use  of  the 

ca^  ed^mSeil  ;Vbe  XtilT'.""*'""'  H  ^ 

of  d^re^^nn  ?r,         'fuctant  to  cany  stocks  on  account  of  fear 

of  depreciation  m  v  alue  leadmg  ultimately  to  a  heavy  loss  Pricm 

ft         fi«i!? irfu  P'y^ood  ^oi'ld  seem  to  have 

butX  SSrt         ^^'^^  tbe  domestic  t«de 

.n  J^L^r^/^'  "^^^  strength  combined  with  lightness  is  such 

SX'fa  r£^aK'"«,„^^*'  °f  ^^^^^  the  lower 

?  ^""^  problem  so  that  its  greater  use  for  con- 
tainers would  go  a  W  way  toward  a  logical  solution  of  this  difficultv 

M  ite^v^»^S„o^*!!L.  u  ^""f^'  travehng  trunks,  but 
^D^Ln  wtn  ?f    ^  "^"^  it  is  reasonable  to 

fu'^I^^J  wdl  be  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  for  container  than 
at  present;  those  of  a  returnable  variety  offering  a  particularly  wide 

is  ^atin^it1ote^';Hli!Jf  ?°  ?^  thicknesses  desired 
DosL  such  «f  hn  I  "5  "'««»™«  «tent  formillwork  pur- 

ZtTn.,    Ti  "  cupboards,  partitions,  door  panels,  and  wwn- 

rf  th^tarT  v?.r,^l  a  substitute  fo^  plaster  on  ac^^t 

hL  dra^  «tf.n  i'    .  ^''T'^  '^'T,^  t-h*  ^«*t  *«*i^ty  in  housebuilding 
i;*iT  attention  to  plywood  during  the  past  few  yeare,  itsstren^S 

and  ceilings,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  increasing: 


IMPOSTS  OF  WOOD  MANUFACTURES 
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Another  avenue  which  would  appear  to  hold  out  decided  possi- 
bilities for  plywood  is  the  manufacture  of  parquet  flooring.  Expcri- 
nients  have  already  been  made  with  U-uiilliiiieter  ("^s-incli)  material 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  plywood  in  Great  Briluin,  however, 
is  so  h^l  that  it  can  not  economically  be  undertaken  except  for 
special  sizes  or  for  panels  veneered  with  fancy  or  figured  hardwoods, 
so  that  any  increased  consumption  must  necessarily  be  met  by 
greater  imports. 

AUtttHl A  r*  wrMmlMMMMrM.  m  Iff M. 

The  low  price  at  which  European  plywood  for  ordinary  use  is 
sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  makes  it  doubtful  whether  any  consid- 
erable increase  of  business  can  be  anticipated  for  the  American 
product.  Except  for  special  purposes  where  large  dimensions  are 
desired,  the  cheap  European  birch  or  alder  is  quite  satisfactory  and, 
while  the  lower  gra,des  of  these  do  not  compare  with  similar  grades 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  good  enough  for  the  purposes  for 
wnicn  tney  are  mtenaed. 

Whether  American  factories  would  be  justified  in  manufacturing 
Special  low  ^ades  for  export  to  the  British  market  is  a  matter  for 
fliem  to  decide  but  even  should  they  do  so  it  is  not  at  ail  certain 
that,  unless  there  was  a  very  substantial  margin  under  that  for 
which  north  European  birch  can  be  bought,  they  would  find  a  sale. 

It  would  therefore  seem  as  if  the  best  opportunity  for  American 

Elywood  in  Great  Britain  is  for  Douglas  fir.  It  can  be  obtained  in 
trge  dimensions,  has  an  attractive  figure,  and  is  reasonable  in  price. 
If,  however,  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  it  is 
necessary  that  prices  be  stabilized  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  im- 
porters may  handle  it  with  reasonable  assurance  of  profit. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past,  there  has  been  such  keen  competition 
for  business  among  the  American  exporters  themselves  that  c.  i.  f. 
quotations  varied  almost  daily,  with  the  result  that  the  risk  of  hand- 
ling Douglas  fir  plywood  was  considered  so  gi-eat  that  many  of  the 
larger  importers  either  refused  to  handle  it  at  all  or  else  made  no 
effort  to  push  its  sale,  merely  carrying  a  small  stock  to  meet  any 
call  they  might  receive  from  their  customers, 

rllKrillUlUj  /UMil  LAilllHtVl  WJIIIf!i 

Considerable  quantites  of  ready-made  furniture  and  cabinet  ware 
are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1925  these  imports 
had  a  value  of  £668,821;  the  principal  countries  furnishing  these 
goods  and  the  value  from  each  being  as  shown  in  the  following 
statement: 


Czechoslovakia   £93,  861 

Belgium    89,  889 

Germany   83,  732 

Poland  (including  Danzig)...  71,  097 

France    65,464 

United  States..   52,  017 

Austria   38,  305 

Canada   27, 244 

"   inia   26,  458 


Italy     £23,  521 

Irish  Free  State   21,  078 

Sweden   17,846 

Netherlands   14,  534 

Switzerland   11,980 

Japan     9,509 

All  other- -_  _   22,  286 

Total   668,  821 


'•nil!  BKITISH  liUMBBB  MARKET 


l^MB  imports  eonskt  of  spociAl  •rticies,  the  principal  being  office 
dttilQ,  ckM^  md  ©•tlier  eoiepiiiiiliti  .imd  kitclien  cabinets,  from  the 
United  SliiitoB.j  binitwoofl.  cbmni  wd  fiimitiiir©  from  Clochoflloiriltiii, 
roland,  AiiBina,  and  Betonia;  rfit  chairs  and  chairs  coyerwl  with 
l^pestiy  and  needlework  from  Belgimn;  gilt  and  wicker  furniture, 
also  reproductions  of  period  furniture  of  ine  quality  from  France: 
office  furniture,  mainly  of  oak,  from  Germany;  carved  walnut  chairs 
and  furniture  from  Italy;  and  softwood  kilehen  dfVMteili  from 
Sweden  and  the  Netherlands. 


HOUSEHOLD  WOODENWARE 


Of  the  household  woodenware,  such  as  bread  platters,  trays,  pastry 
boards,  washboards,  ironing  boards,  rolling-pins,  spoons  and  forks, 
dishes,  meat  boards,  salt  and  knife  boxes,  mouse  traps,  howls,  ego- 
cups  and  racks,  plate  racks,  potato  mashers,  clothes  pegs,  skewers',  and 
Mie^vast  variety  of  articles  mcluded  under  this  description  imported, 
by  far  the  greatest  amount  comes  from  Germany;  during  1925,  goods 
to  the  value  of  £103,401,  or  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  coming  froiA 

importance  was  the  United  States  with 
£«,956,  followed  by  Sweden  with  £26,158. 

The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  principal  countries  and  the 
value  of  unports  of  household  woodenware  from  dach  during  1925: 


Germany.  __    £103,  401 

United  States-   54  956 

Sweden    26,  158 

Auatiia-   15  403 

Norway,.-,   11,41» 


Canada.. 
All  other. 


£6,  812 
34,  671 


Total   262,  820 


TOOL  HANDLES 

The  United  States  has  the  greater  part  of  the  British  market  for 
imisiied  tool  handles;  during  1925,  out  of  imports  totaling  88,596 
gross,  valued  at  £230,337,  no  less  than  65,386  gross  (mostly  hickoiy 
and  ash),  havaig  a  value  of  £211,707,  came  from  that  country 

10  S^tn'^*"''^^'*'  ^'^^J^  ^9>581,  were  from  Canada, 

and  19,760  gross,  valued  at  £9,049,  from  "aU  other"  countries. 

OTHEi  WOOD  MANUFAaURES 

jfo  record  is  kept  of  the  articles  included  in  this  classification  of 
the  Bntish  unport  statistics,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  complete 
data  It  IS  known,  however,  that  the  imports  recorded  include 
the  following  items:  Pencil  slats,  dowels,  bungs  and  plugs,  mangle- 
roller  blocks,  match  blocks,  chip  boxes,  cars,  wooden  heels  and  heel 
blocJ^s,  veneers,  shuttle  blocks,  rough-shaped  golf-stick  heads, 
bobbins  and  spools,  reels,  lasts  and  blocks,  cask  heads,  chests,  trunks, 
barrels  and  casks,  shade  rollers,  toilet  seats,  washing  machmes. 
parquetry,  handles  (other  than  tool),  wood  labels,  brush  backs,  mi 
coat  hangers.  * 

The  total  value  of  all  items  included  in  this  classification  imported 
durmg  1925  was  £2,540,603,  but  as  the  difterent  items  are  not 
icpegated,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  details. 
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The  following  table  shows  unports  of  wood  manufactures  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1925: 


Ckmnibry 

Plywood 

Builder's 
wood 
work 

Furni- 
ture and 
cabinet 
waro 

House- 
hold 

WOOdiQII' 

ware 

Quantity 

ValuB 

■Tiiitriaiiiriri  J 

Value 

Square  feet 
95,876,794 
22,927,539 
27, 791, 939 
7, 262, 855 
18,462,098 
7,«W,568 
19,096,066 
4,087,134 
5, 702, 068 
3,630,871 
1,492,799 
2,485,715 

£558,052 

159, 126 
143,211 
102,389 
89, 772 
77, 689 
75,385 
59, 972 
51, 158 
38,  784 
33,860 
33,494 

£26,468 

f  inti  ..iiM 

Poland  (including  DanzigK.. 

£31,8«i 
55,789 

on,  Tm 

71,097 
14,534 

i,7W 
11,419 
54,956 

1,208 

5,669 
26.1.58 
15,403 

6,812 

558,641 

52,017 
9,509 
65,464 
17,846 
38,305 
27,244 
89,889 
23,521 
93, 861 
21,078 
11,980 
22,286 

65,386 

£211,707 

1.0S5,43it 

Wf  1306 

335,601 
20. 101 
17,258 
16,861 
16,134 

3,460 

9,581 

1,236,476 

11,763 

34,938 

25,995 

19,750 

9,049 

Tolal  — 

21%47l,3fi5 

l,i40,«53 

1.087, 116 

668,821 

25%  820 

88^506 

230.337 

Uo-jg  _Xhe  value  of  imports  of  all  other  wood  manufactures,  not  shown  in  this  table,  from  all  sources 
111  IW  was  £2,lil0k6Qil;  the  total^Talue  of  idl  wood  manufactuies  was  M^m^t^ 


COMMENTS  AND  HECOMMfiNDATIONS 


Althougli  the  United  States  has  held  its  own  in  the  United  Kingdom 
inimber  miirket,  there  is  evidence  that  competition,  not  only  from 
Jimpire-grown  and  eentij'.l  European  woods  but  also  from  wood 
TObstitutes  18  mcreasing.  If,  therefore,  this  business  is  to  be  retained 
let  alone  inereased,  American  exporters  can  not  afford  to  allow  matters 
to  ml  as  thej  are,  but  real  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  rapidly  developing  in  the  British  lumber  trade 
If  they  are  to  be  successfully  met,  steps  must  be  taken  not  onlv  to 
ehmmate  causes  of  criticism  and  complaint,  but  also  such  as  will 
increase  the  demand  for  their  product  from  the  consuming  industries 
m  whose  hands  the  decision  ultimately  rests.  These  matters  are 
here  discussed,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  receive  careful  consider- 
Britkh'^^^^^  mterested  m  selling  American  lumber  in  the 

MANUFA€TUR£ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  discuss  American  softwood  lumber  with  a 
British  importer  to-day  without  receiving  a  criticism,  invariably 
unfavorable,  to  its  ni^ufacture  as  contrasted  with  stock  received 
from  Scandmavia  and  Russia. 

Complaint  is  made,  and  unfortunately  with  considerable  justi- 
neaiion,  that  it  is  unpossible  to  gel  American  softwoods  sawn  true 
to  size.  A  variation  of  from  to  %-mdi  is  not  unusual,  and.  to 
make  matters  worse,  this  variation  is  not  uniform,  but  boaids  or 
deals  will  frequently  show  a  taper  in  both  width  and  thickness. 

When  It  IS  remembered  that  very  little  of  this  stock  is  used  in  its 
ongmal  forni,  most  of  it  being  remanufactured,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  extra  expense  is  involved  in  dressing  it  to  a  uniform 
size,  in  many  instances  stock  has  to  be  run  through  the  planer 
several  times.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  dressing,  but  when 
resawmg  is  done  Uiere  is  the  difficulty  of  the  irregular  size  of  the  Imt 

The  opiniMi  18  held  by  most  British  hnporters  that  American  mZu- 
^?f*5*Tf  r!"*  ^  *^         ^^^^"^^  t^^ir  lumber  is  not  scant,  it  is 

Pjmctically  all  the  north  European  softwood  lumber  hnported  into 

wto^  msures  uniformity  of  size  and  enables  remanufacturing  to 

^^^t'w^'^^''^  Sucha  thing  as  a  3  by  9  inch 

oweaian,  J^mnish,  or  Kussian  deal  measurinff  214  bv  91^  inches  nf 
one  end  and  3  by  9M  inches  at  the  otiier  iHlaoM  ^oi^  but 

thVunit:dX?:L."^"^^^  ^^^^  -^^-^ 

coSl^Tr.X'luirth  f'*^'  "^^n"f?<»torer  Of  pavmg  blocks,  who  uses 
Zt  e  k    V     n  pine  each  year,  infomied  Ae  writer 

that  he  kneu  of  no  l  eason  why  he  should  not  use  Douelaa  fe  but  he 
had  k>und  ,   ,uite  unpossible  to  get  stock  that  wouKuim^tt 

Srii  producr  "^'"'^^      ^^^^  ^  '^^^^ 

Mi 


COMMBNTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Comparisons,  it  is  said,  are  odious,  but  they  need  not  be  if  received 
m  the  right  spirit,  and  they  may  be  of  considerable  value  if  they 
show  where  faults  lie  and  means  can  be  taken  to  correct  them. 

The  British  lumber  market  is  probably  the  most  highly  competitive 
in  the  world,  with  every  wood-producing  country  striving  for  its 
trade,  but  such  is  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  of  north  Euro- 
pean softwood  lumber  that  it  has  become  the  standard  by  which 
eveiy  other  countiy's  product  is  compared. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  little  complaint  about  the  manufac- 
ture of  American  hardwood  lumber,  most  of  it  arriving  well  and  accu- 
rately sawn.  Occasionally,  however,  sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in 
trimming,  and  although  allowance  for  "spur"  ends  may  have  been 
made  in  measuring,  these  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  lumber 
and  to  that  extent  influence  the  buyer.  A  good-looking  car  of  lumber 
is  already  half  sold,  and  the  little  extra  expense  for  trimming  is 
amply  repaid  by  the  appearance  and  good  will  of  the  customer  so 
obtained. 

SEASONING 

The  matter  of  insufficient  seasoning  is  one  that  particularly  applies 
to  Ainerican  exporters  of  hardwood  lumber,  apart  from  tJie  dangers 
of  discoloration,  twisting,  and  warping  en  route,  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  claims  in  the  British  market. 

Since  the  war  one  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  British  hardwood  import  trade  has  been  the  great 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  firms  purchasing  their  needs  on  c.  i.  f .  terms, 
particularly  those  located  in  the  East  London  district.  Before  the 
war  this  trade  was,  to  a  great  extent,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  large  importers  who  maintained  considerable 
stocks  and  supplied  the  smaller  yard  keepers,  but  now  these  yard 
keepers  buy  on  a  c.  i.  f.  basis.  Space  is  scarce  and  expensive  in 
London  and,  as  a  consequence,  yards  are  no  longer  used  for  seasoning 
but  merely  for  transit  storage  purposes.  As  a  result,  these  hnporters, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  expect  to  receive  their  lumber  in  such  condition 
that  it  can  move  unmediately  nito  the  furniture  factories,  the  majority 
of  which  are  without  any  kiln-drying  facilities  and  operate  on  a  hand- 
to-mouth  basis.^  Every  car  oi'  lumber  is  closely  scrutmized  for 
condition  on  arrival,  and  if  a  claim  is  made  for  insufhcient  seasoning 
the  cost  erf  storing  at  the  docks  (should  the  shipment  be  in  London) 
amounts  to  about  $10  per  thousand  feet,  which  is  added  to  cover 
cost  of  storage  until  dry.  The  question  of  what  constitutes  *'diy" 
lumber  is  one  that  should  be  qualified  m  all  c.  i.  f.  contracts,  other- 
wise clahns  on  this  account  will  be  settled  on  a  personal  rather  than 
a  contractual  basis.  Considerable  trouble  can  be  avoided  by  stating, 
during  the  sales  negotiations,  and  inserting  in  the  contract  some 
description  such  as  the  number  of  months  the  stock  has  been  "on 
sticks,"  ''in  good  shipping  condition,"  or  "shipping  dry"  (butnever 
as  "dry"  without  any  qualification),  so  that  an  affidavit  can  be 
furnished  in  the  event  of  a  claim. 

Not  only  on  account  of  claims  is  it  important,  however,  that  thor- 
oughly seasoned  hardwood  lumber  only  should  be  shipped  to  the 
British  market,  but  an  exporter  with  a  reputation  for  shipping  it  will 
always  receive  preference  on  an  equal  price  basis,  as  naturally  it  moves 
faster  from  the  importer's  yard  and  enables  hun  to  increase  his 
turnover. 
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A  iioini  iml  lo  lit  mwmimkBi  hj  Amerioaii  exporters  is  tliat  tarans- 
pirlalmi  ckftme  both  in  Ui»  United  States  and  across  the  <ieeaii  are 
paid  on  aeiiial  weiglii  of  the  lumber  by  thimselTes  and  that  when 
unseasoned  stodi  it  shipped  it  simply  means  that  money  is  being  paid 
out  of  their  own  pockets  to  railroads  and  steamship  companies  for 
carrying  water.  On  an  average  throu^  rate  from  mill  to  United 
Kingdom  port  of  say,  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  it  is  a  very  simple  cal- 
culation to  estimate  what  this  loss  amounts  to  on  a  carload  of  green  or 
insufficiently  seasoned  hardwood  lumber.  There  is,  however,  one 
notable  exception  to  the  rule  of  shipping  thoroughly  seasoned  hard- 
wood lumber,  namely,  ash,  which  it  has  been  found  from  experience 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  if  shipped  30  days  dry. 

Although  the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  is  not  affected  by  the 
dryness  of  softwood  lumber,  freight  usually  being  paid  on  a  measure- 
BtMt  basis,  many  claims  for  discoloration  arise  through  unseasoned 
stock  being  shinped,  particularly  on  Sitka  spnieA  and  southern  pine 
Inmber,  and  as  aiscoloration  is  considered  a  serious  defect  by  the  indus- 
tries consuming  these  woods  claims  are  usually  veiy  heavy. 

It  is  supested  that  American  exfiorters  might  follow  witihi  advantage 
the  practice  of  the  north  European  softwood  shippers  of  s^;regating 
any  discolored  stock  tiiat  may  develop  in  their  yaids  and  selfing  it 
separately. 

Prior  to  the  past  year  or  two,  this  stock  was  frequently  shipped 
mixed  with  the  bright  lumber,  with  the  result  that  claims  in  sucn  an 
event  were  usually  settled  by  an  "over-all"  allowance;  in  other  words, 
the  value  of  the  good  stock  was  reduced  as  well  as  the  discolored,  it 
seldom  being  feasible  to  sort  out  the  discolored  stock  on  account  of  the 
heavy  expense  involved.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  mentioned 
that,  during  the  busy  season  in  London,  several  months  frequently 
elapse  before  cargoes  are  sorted  and  piled.  Realizing  this  state  of 
of  affairs,  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  situation,  and  since  that 
time  all  discolored  stock  has  been  shipped  on  a  separate  bill  of  lading 
and  sold  at  a  reduction  of  from  £2  to  £2  10s.  per  standard  under 
*^llli|ht"  stock,  which  has  worked  out  satisfactorily  to  both  shippers 
and  Mnpo'rterSi. 

Unsuitable  specifications  have  been  a  severe  handicap  to  the  sale 
of  American  softwoods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Douglas  fir.  While  the  long  lengths  and  large  sizes  in  which  this  is 
shipped  make  it  desirable  for  some  purposes,  for  many  others  they 
simply  are  an  item  of  expense  to  the  consumer,  who  must  go  to  con* 
siderable  expense  remanufacturing  before  it  can  be  used. 

Year  by  year  the  Scandinavian  shippers  are,  to  a  greater  extent, 
cutting  to  the  specification  requirements  of  the  British  market,  the 
higher  prices  obtained  and  avoidance  of  accumulations  of  undesurable 
siaes  more  than  recompensing  them  for  the  loss  in  outturn. 

In  this  connection  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  lengths,  which 
usuallv  come  in  multiples  of  2  feet.  Uneven  foot  lengths  are  highly 
desirable  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view  and  export^ws  who  guar- 
antee a  fair  percentage  of ^them  in  a  sMpment  wouM  in  most  msm 
receive  prtferenee. 
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Prompt  settlement  of  claims  is  always  desirable,  and  few  instances 
are  recorded  of  anything  being  gained  by  delay.  As  a  prominent 
London  wood  agent  remarked  recently  to  the  writer:  "Lumber  upon 
which  a  claim  has  been  made  never  improves  but  as  the  negotiations 
are  prolonged  gets  steadily  worse.  As  a  result,  in  many  cases  what 
might  have  been  settled  for  a  smaXi  sum  at  its  inception  eventually 
becomes  a  heavy  claim  with  acrimony  on  both  sides;  heavy  cable 
yUs  are  incurrod  for  shippers'  account,  and  possibly  tm  custom  of  a 
hwge  buyer  lost." 

DOUGLAS  FIR  FOB  HOUSE  BUILDING 

It  is  raliier  cnrioits  that  altliongh  Douglas  fir  has  been  well  known 
in  Great  Britain  for  many  years,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  intro- 
dnc#  it  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  but  each  year  between  two  and 
one^iftlf  and  time  billion  feet  of  softwood  lumber  are  inaported  largely 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  practically  no  diflference  in  the  price  at 
which  tlie  nmidiantable  grade  of  Douglas  fir  and  the  north  European 
softw^iods  used  can  be  deuvered  at  British  ports,  and  it  would  appeai- 
as  if  an  important  outlet  for  American  lumber  was  being  overlooked. 

There  are,  however,  two  factors  that  must  be  considered  by  any 
exporters  contemplating  making  a  bid  for  this  business — first,  the 
specifications,  and  second,  seasoning.  As  regards  specifications,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  order  to  make  any  headway  at  ail,  lumber 
cut  full  to  the  sizes  required  by  the  building  industry,  which  are  listed 
under  the  north  European  softwood  section  of  this  book,  must  be 
furnished.  These,  however,  should  be  an  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer rather  than  a  handicap,  as  they  cover  such  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  and  lengths  that  the  closest  utilization  of  the  log  is  effected. 
Very  little  lumber  over  20  feet  long  is  used  for  house  building  in 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  su^ge^ed  here  by  what  methods  this  stock 
shoidd  be  cut  by  the  American  manufacturers,  but  with  this  large 
potenlia]  market  available  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  methods 
^lat  havt  been  successfuly  used  in  other  producing  coimtiies — ^i.  e., 
the  "gang"  or  "frame"  saw —  should  be  closely  investigated  to  ascer^ 
tain  if  they  can  not  be  api^ed  in  the  United  States  also. 

The  Brityi  building  trade  also  requires  its  lumber  shipped  dry 
and  bright,  as  a  large  part  of  it  passes  directly  from  the  docks  into 
consumption,  so  that  for  Douglas  fir  to  compete  for  this  business  it 
would  have  to  be  seasoned  before  shipment. 

A  desirable  feature  about  the  softwood  import  trade  is  that  buyers 
are  used  to  making  their  contracts  a  long  time  ahead  of  delivery, 
frequently  from  four  to  six  months,  so  that,  provided  they  were 
interested  in  Douglas  fir,  it  could  be  sold  on  the  same  terms  of  delivery, 
thus  enabling  the  manufacturers  to  select  logs  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

im D*.]lfikV€MED  liUMBSR 

The  introduction  of  end-matched  softwood  flooring  in  the  United 
States  in  1927  opened  up  new  possibilities  for  trade  in  southern  pine 
and  Douglas  fir. 
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Although  these  wjmmIs  have  been  known  for  many  years  in  Greftt 
Bnlam,  neither  ofthem  has  been  imported  as  flooring  except  in  the 
form  of  blocks.  When  strip  flooring  was  desired  it  has  usually  been 
m^ufactnred  localy  from  imported  timber  or  flitches. 

It  mtist  fee  stated  at  the  start  that  it  is  doubtful,  even  if  end  matched 
a  market  cm  be  developed  for  softwood  flooring  in  regular  lengths' 
ml  the  application  of  this  method  of  manufacture  to  short  lengths' 
§  feet  and  imder,  opens  distinct  possibilities  for  the  use  of  standard 
American  sues. 

Many-economic  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
smce  the  war,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  the  difficuSy  of 
obt^nitt|  domestic  help.  This  new  condition  has  contributed  lareelv 
to  the  disuse  of  the  fuUy  carpeted  floor,  mats  and  runners  takbi 
their  place  to  a  large  extent.  These,  naturaUy,  do  not  look  well^ 
a  ti(K)r  of  north  European  pine  or  spruce,  with  the  result  that  the 
average  householder  is  now  more  interested  than  ever  before  in  a 
wood  floor  that  does  not  have  to  be  entirely  covered.  In  addition 
builders  of  homes,  either  for  residence  or  resale,  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  added  value  obtained  by  the  inclusion  of  attractive  floors 

In  theu-  eftorts  to  develop  the  sale  of  short-length  flooring  in  the 
Bntish  market  it  should  be  remembered  by  lumber  exporters  that 
Amencan  sizes  and  grades  are  totally  unknown,  so  that  full  and 
complete  details  as  to  mvoice  and  actual  sizes,  copies  of  grading 
rales,  also  fair  average  samples  of  what  might  be  expected  on  ship- 
ments of  each  grade,  should  h&  forwarded  to  their  agents  in  order 
that  they  may  be  submitted  to  prospective  customers  It  is  also 
wsential  that  continnity  of  suppUes  be  assured  if  any  sustained 
efforts  are  to  be  made  to  mtroduce  it  to  the  building  trade,  the  com- 
plamt  havmg  been  made  in  the  past  that  when  a  market  has  been 
developed  for  an  item  out  of  the  ordinary  the  supply  has  ceased  and 
the  efforts  put  forth  on  its  behalf  come  to  nothiii. 

Cost  IS  naturaUy  the  prime  consideration,  but  if  short  lengths  of 
standard  Amencan  flooring  of  either  of  the  species  named  can  be 
delivered  at  a  pnce  sufliciently  under  the  cost  of  regular-length 
floormg  made  in  domestic  mill|- iieiirospects  are  decidedfjr  favoroW© 
to  a  fair  amomit  of  business  being  developed. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  there  is  no  call  for  southern 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  flooring  in  short  lengths  at  present,  and  any 
demand  will  have  to  be  created  as  the  result  of  considerable  work 

?mti^5«w.  u      ^fitish  agents  of  the  American  exporter,  and 
inuiliCliato  results  must  not  be  expected. 

"BUY  EMPIRE  GOOBS"  CAMPAIGN 

KwK?^^'"  A?*  ^T^oo^^d  ^  the  campaign  being  conducted 
by  the  Empire  Marketmg  Board  to  further  the  greater  use  of  Empire 
products,  attention  having  been  drawn  to  Indian,  Australian,  and 
native  woods  for  furniture,  mterior  panels  and  finish  of  dwellinirs. 
railroad  cars  steamer  saloons  and  staterooms,  and  also  to  softwoods 
particularly  Douglas  fir  and  spruce  from  Canada. 

Speaking  recently  on  the  work  of  the  Empire  Marketing  Board, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Aftaii-s  and  Secreta^of  Stat^ 
lor  the  Colonies  said:  "We  ought  to  focus  our  attention  on  Empire 
produce  and  Empire  development.    There  is  no  doubt  that  a  grmtm 
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proportion  of  our  lumber  requirements  can  be  supplied  from  Empire 
sources,  and  the  variety  of  our  hardwoods  deserve  a  better  market 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  essential,  however,  not  only  that  the 
technical  qualities  of  a  particular  tunber  be  first  class  but,  before  it 
has  any  chance  of  competing, with  old  favorites,  the  extent  of  available 
supplies  must  be  made  known,  reliability  of  grading  assured,  and 
guaranties  given  r^arding  regularity  of  delivery.  These  are  matters 
of  ordinary  business  routine,  but  noncom^ance  with  them  in  the 
past  has  frequently  spoiled  the  market  for  Empire  products." 

This  speedi  by  a  cabinet  minister  shows  the  importance  which  this 
campaign  has  assumed  m  Great  Britain. 

In  connection  with  this  campaign  it  mi^t  be  mentioned  that  there 
have  recently  been  placarded,  by  the  Empu«  Marketing  Board, 
posters  illustrating  the  various  woods  obtainable  from  Empire  sources 
and  ui^ing  the  greater  use  of  them. 

Pressure  is  also  being  brought  to  bear  on  official  and  semiofficial 
bodies  to  give  preference  to  Empire  woods,  and  British  railroad 
tenders  for  Douglas  fir  now  limit  bids  to  the  product  of  British  Colum- 
bia. The  lead  given  by  the  railroads  is  being  followed  by  many 
large  dock  contractors,  shipbuilders,  and  importers  who  are  now 
intimating  that  preference  will  be  given  to  quotations  for  Dominion 
products.  ,  .  . 

As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  public  and  commercial  opmion  is  bemg 
focused  on  Empire  woods  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  and 
American  woods  are  likely  to  meet  increasing  competition  from  them. 

COMPETITION  FROM  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  increased  competition 
from  central  Europe  and  Poland  in  the  British  hardwood  market. 
Oak,  ash,  beech,  and  to  some  extent  maple,  are  the  principal  species 
imported,  but  it  is  with  the  first  two  named  that  American  lumber 
exporters  are  principally  concerned,  especially  the  Polish  varieties. 

Early  m  the  fall  of  1927  it  became  apparent  that  exporters  in  Poland 
intended  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  British  automobile  trades' 
ash  requirements  and  quoted  low  prices  for  desirable  specifications  of 
logs,  with  the  result  that  up  to  the  end  of  November  mai^  of  the 
log  orders  had  gone  te  that  country  instead  of  the  United  States  as 
heretofore. 

Not  only  for  ash,  however,  is  European  competition  mcreasing 
but  in  oak  also,  in  that  a  greater  percentage  of  square-edged  lumber 
is  now  being  manufactured.  While  logs  cut  through  and  through 
have  their  advantages  from  the  consumers'  point  of  view  for  certain 

{>urposes,  such  as  matehing  of  panels  and  the  wider  widths  and  longer 
engths  obtainable,  they  are  largely  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
ecmtents  of  the  log  must  be  taken  and  that  greater  waste  and  expense 
are  incurred  in  conversion.  The  fact  that  American  hardwood  lumber 
can  be  obtamed  square  edged  and  graded  has  contributed  very  largely 
to  its  popularity,  and  continental  manufacturers  are  rapidly  realizing 
that  if  they  are  to  extend  their  hardwood  business  in  Great  Britain 
they  will  have  to  follow  American  manufacturing  methods.  As  a 
result  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  square-edged  lumber 
imported  from  central  Europe  and  Poland  is  now  apparent. 
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TT^!?^c^*l^  which  considerable  quantities  are  imported  from  tlie 
liMlted  for  the  Bntish  piano  industry,  is  now  being  imported 

ShZ  1^^2l„-P"^^^^>  ^""^  Czechoslovakia  at  a  lower  price 
S^S^Jm     •    #  ""^^^^       quantity  received  so  far 

mmm  It  m  of  exxsdlfflit  tittere  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  it 

Amwicali  ttcpirterB  of  theee  &pmim.  woilld  do  well  to  recognize 
mcrMiiiig  wmpeMtbii  fmm  European  sources  and  not  blind 
thamsskeB  to  tlie  fact  iliat  it  exists  Mid  is  likely  to  increase  as  time 
gooi  'Oil. 

LESSER  KNOWN  WOODS 

With  tiieir  appreciatioii  in  vJm  mamr  American  woods  heretofore 
used  m  laxm  quantities  m  Urn  Uniled  Kingdom  are  being  employed 

ill"   ml^^^^  ^P^*^^  expensive 

wooiiB.    Willie  it  is  doubtful  if  this  busmess  can  ever  be  regained 

the  changed  values  of  the  better  known  woods  has  opened  up  mar- 
keting possibilities  in  Great  Britain  for  the  lesser  known  commeroiid 
vaneties,  and  provided  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  demand  for  them  should  not  be  created.  A  perusal 
of  the  section  of  this  publication  on  "Wood-consuming  industries" 
will  doubtless  reveal  the  information  that  many  species  largely  used 
m  the  United  States  in  particular  industries  are  not  utilized  in  Great 
Untam  although  eminently  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

The  British  however,  as  is  well  known,  are  an  extremely  conserva- 
tive people.  It  IS  therefore  suggested  that,  where  an  exporter  believes 
ther®  18  an  opportunity  for  developing  a  market  for  a  certain  species 
in  whidi  he  is  interested,  a  few  thousand  feet  be  included  with  one 
of  his  regular  shipments  and  fall  agent  be  requested  to  give  it  to  a 
IttiB  consumer  frejB  of  chaige,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  it  will 
H© jeven  a  fair  trial.  At  the  same  time  the  agent  should  be  furnished 
with  as  much  mformation  as  posmble,  showing  the  suitability  of  the 
wood  m  Question  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  offered. 

After  all,  such  woods  as  gum,  mafisiolia,  and  tupelo  are  compara- 
tively newcomers  to  the  British  maftet  and  the  success  wiUi  which 
they  havi  inet  is  an  example  to  those  wishing  to  sdl  species  as  little 
known  to*<lay  as  these  were  a  few  years  ago. 

TECHNICAL  AND  INFORMATIVE  LITERATURE 

There  is  verv  little  technical  or  informative  literature  on  American 
woods  available  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  a  result  a  lack  of 
knowledge  pertaining  to  them  is  quite  common  even  amone  those  deal- 
ing m  or  using  them.  ^ 

Although  it  may  hardly  seem  credible,  in  conversation  with  the 
wnter  a  large  consumer  of  American  woodaref erred  to  "pitch  pine'' 
(the  foreign  n^e  for  southern  pine)  Wfdi|from  Sweden  and  Fin- 
land. This,  after  all,  is  natural;  buyeiUMhiming  their  requirements 
from  importers  seldom  trouble  to  ascertiuSi  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  woods  they  use.  ^ 

The  most  effective  method  of  disseminating,  information  about 
Amencan  woods  would  be  by  means  of  a  booklet  or  brochure,  confined 
to  one  species  only  mclnding  data  on  the  sources  of  supply,  methods 
of  manufacture,  description  of  the  wood  itself,  and  its  principal  uses; 
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also,  in  simple  language  easily  understandable  by  the  ordinary 
builder  or  furniture  manufacturer,  an  explanation  of  the  various 
grades  under  which  it  is  sold  in  the  British  market. 

The  matter  of  illustrations  is  of  particular  importance,  as  many 
as  possible  being  included  and  selected  to  bring  out  the  different 
phases  discussed  in  the  booklet.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  illus- 
trations of  the  wood  itself  be  shown,  not  only  in  the  natural  color,  but 
also  after  treatment  with  various  sta-ins,  if  it  is  a  wood  suitable  for 
color  treatment 

Especially,  however,  in  regard  to  woods  used  for  structural  purposes 
should  complete  information  on  their  physical  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties be  given,  such  as  would  satisfy  an  architect  or  engineer.  The 
decision  as  to  the  species  used  on  a  particular  job  rests  entirely  in 
tlieir  hands,  and  if  they  are  to  approve  a  wood  with  which  they 
have  had  no  previous  experience  they  must  be  convinced  of  its 
suitability  by  means  of  data  furnished  from  an  impartial  source  based 
on  standard  tests  such  as  are  recognized  by  their  professions. 

As  an  illustration,  in  the  latter  part  of  1927  a  contract  was  let 
for  jetty  construction  that  required  a  large  quantity  of  piling,'  but 
the  engineer,  not  having  had  previous  experience  with  Dou^as  fir 
for  this  purpose,  refused  to  consider  bids  for  that  species  until  he 
first  received  proof,  satisfactory  to  himself,  that  it  was  suitable. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  such  information  reaches  the  hands 
of  the  chief  engineers  and  architects  of  municipalities^  public  utility 
corporations,  etc.,  so  that  the  wood  in  question  may  be  included  in  tbtie 
forms  of  tender,  otherwise  bids  for  it  will  not  be  considered. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  considering  the  volume  of  lumber  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  that  So  little  mention  is  made  of  it  in 
the  trade  press. 

Judicious  advertising,  not  only  in  journals  representing  the  import 
trade,  but  also  those  catering  to  the  principal  wood-using  industries, 
such  as  furniture  and  building  and  architecture,  could  not  fail  to 
benefit  the  sale  of  American  lumber  in  the  British  market.  It  is 
reasonable  that  the  space  allotted  to  news  regarding  different  branches 
of  the  lumber  trade  is  influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  amount 
of  advertising  space  taken  by  those  interested  in  its  sale,  and  the 
greater  amount  of  advertising  the  more  news  space  allotted. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  press,  articles  in  the  daily  press  and  jour- 
ni^s  of  the  "home  beautiful"  type  are  also  advisable.  These  should 
be  in  ample  langua^,  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  man  m  the  street  and  be  free  from  any  indication  that 
it  wa«  inserted  by  any  &m  or  association  interested  in  its  sale.  Several 
excellent  aj^icles  of  this  character,  calling  attention  to  the  b^uty 
and  Buitlibility  of  walnut  for  furniture  purposes,  also  illustrating  the 
many  uses  for  plywood,  have  recently  appeared  in  the  London  daily 
papm  and  also  magazines  of  the  character  indicated,  but,  generally 
speaking,  as  far  as  American  products  are  oonc^ed,  the  field  has 
been  barely  touched. 

In  making  up  advertising  copy,  however,  it  is  essential  that  the 
British  character  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  by  no  means  following 
that  material  suitable  for  the  United  States  would  necessarily  find 
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favor  in  this  country,  and  especially  anything  savoring  of  exagger- 
ation in  the  slightest  degree  should  be  avoided.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  advisable  that  a  British  advertising  expert  be  consulted  in  the 
matter  before  any  definite  arrangements  are  made. 

* 

EXHUiffS^ 

Each  year  exhibitions  are  held  by  the  building  and  furniture 
trades  in  Great  Britain,  the  princii^al  ones  bemg  in  London.  Although 
this  is  the  most  important  foreign  market  for  American  woods, 
so  fur'  tipie  interested  in  their  sale  hem  hme  taken.  Mttlei  U  any, 
part  in  these  exhibitions. 

At  a  building  exhibition  held  in  London  early  in  1927  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  Australasian  hardwoods  under  the  auspices  of  a  leading 
importer  which  attracted  wide  attention;  also  a  special  exhibition 
of  a  number  of  Empire  woods  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  London,  was  held  in  cooperation  with  various  groups  of 
the  Canadian  Lumbermen's  Association  during  the  latter  part 
of  1927. 

While  some  booths  at  the  above  building  trades'  exhibition  showed 
specimens  of  a  few  of  the  better-known  American  woods,  they  were 
given  little  prominence  and,  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  extent  of 
the  business  done  in  them,  were  apparently  of  secondary  importance. 

American  lumber  exporters  should  not  remain  apathetic  about 
Ibis  matter,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  impressions  gained  at 
these  trade  eidiibitions  do  influence  bujers  and  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  psrticular  woods.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
careful  consicleration  be  given  tiiis  matter  by  American  lumber 

Xrters  and  trade  organizations  mterested  in  promoting  lumber 
in  the  British  market  so  that  this  omission  may  be  rectified  in 
future  exhibitions.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arrangmg  with 
a  responsible  importer  to  handle  the  matter,  which  would  he  less 
expensive  and  preferable  to  having  it  done  by  the  American  asso- 
ciation itself. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

Owing  to  the  activity  in  the  house-building  industry  during  the 
past  five  years,  there  has  been  an  emwnous  demand  for  European 
softwoods  largely  used  for  that  purpose.  This  activity,  however, 
was  not  brought  about  by  prosperous  industrial  conditions  but 
was  artificially  stimulated  by  subsidies  ttom  governmental  and 
municipal  authorities,  and  whHe  this  industiy  was  enjoying  pitis- 
perity  others  such  as  shipbuilding,  textiles,  mining,  and  certain 
branches  of  the  engineering  industry  suffered  from  depression.  At 
no  time  were  there  less  than  1,000,000  imemployed  in  the  country, 
and  during  the  coal  stoppage  of  1926  there  were  about  500,000  more. 

However,  American  lumber  enters  little  into  house  construction 
in  Great  Britain,  except  Douglas  fir  for  millwork,  in  those  of 
the  better  class,  and  for  doors,  so  that  United  States  exporters 
gained  comparatively  little  benefit  from  this  state  of  affairs. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  peak  of  the  house-building  pro- 
gram has  been  reached,  but  there  is  still  a  shortage  of  houses  for 
the  wage-earning  classes  to  be  met,  and  while  the  past  years'  records 
may  not  be  duplicated,  considerable  house  building  is  likely  to  be 
done  for  several  years  to  come.    It  is,  however,  rather  upon  the 
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revival  in  other  industries,  such  as  mentioned  above,  that  the  demand 
for  American  lumber  chiefly  depends,  and  there  are  signs  that  if 
recovery  is  not  as  rapid  as  was  anticipated  by  some,  the  corner  has 
been  turned  and  a  definite  upward  movement  begun.  Particularly 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  is  it  most  noticeable,  more  orders  being 
now  on  the  builders'  books  than  at  any  time  since  the  postwar  boom 
of  1^0. 

With  improved  economic  conditions  the  demand  is  also  likely 
to  increase  for  woods  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  motor 
vehicles,  and  musical  instruments,  much  of  which  is  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  while  not  equaling 
the  demand  of  the  past  few  years  there  will  be  needed  large  quanti- 
ties of  European  softwoods  and  American  doors  for  house-building 
purposes  in  the  future,  while  increased  quantities  of  both  American 
softwoods  and  hardwoods  will  be  required  by  those  particular  indus^ 
tries  in  which  they  are  employed. 
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APPENDIX 

United  States  Exports  of  Wood  and  Wood  Manufactitbes  to  tmm  Vmrmo 

Kingdom,  1927 


Wood  and  maimlMstiifet 


^  I  > 


IJomaiiiifMAiiiod  WMMl,  total. 


Logs  and  hewn  timber: 

Hardwoods   ._.-.-..—..«..-.—————  oo— 

Softwoods—  , 

Southern  pine  

Douglas  fir  -  oo— 

fi^ff   .  —  do — 

Othor  s^wood  hm-  -  - 

Bailroad  ties: 

Mardvood  -  .number. 

Softwood  -  -  5**--- 

Creosoted  or  otherwise  preserved     

Telegraph,  trolley,  and  electric-light  poles  do... 


Sawmill  products,  total - 


'Quantity 


Value 


fliwed  timber: 

Softwoods—  ,  ^ 

Southern  pine  M  feet.. 

Douglas  fir..^  do.-.. 

Cedar  -  do—. 

Other  softwoods  —do — 

Hardwoods  — -   do — 

Cioosoted  or  otherwise  preserved— 

Other  1  do— . 

Boards,  planks,  and  acantltng: 

Softwoods-  

Cypreas  do— . 

Doag]asflr~ 

Rough  do- 
Dressed    ,   ^do — 

Southern  pine— 

Rough..  do... 

Dressed  do... 

White,  weitem,  and snpr  pine  do... 

Cedar  do... 

Bedwood  dO: — 

Spruce  do— 

Hemlock  -  do... 

Small  softwood  dimension  stodc  do... 

Other  softwoods  do... 

Bmliroods  -  -  do — 

Aitfi.   .  —  do  

■■■■  .: :iir-    " "" "  w  — .  — ■  — 

Olwstnnt  do — 

Onm  {red  and  sap)  do- 
Hickory  do... 

Oak...  J  do... 

Poplar.-  do--- 

Walnut  ..do.-- 

Mahogany  -do... 

Tupelo  and  blaok  gum  do... 

Birch,  beeota,  and  maple  do— 

Wagon-oak  planks—  do— 

Small  hardwood  dimension  sMk  do... 

Other  hardwoods  do... 

Other  sawed  hnmlMr.   ...do 

Shingles  thousands. 


Oooperage: 

Staves- 
Tight    number 

Slack  do-... 

Heading— 

Tig^t  -  -sets.. 

Sliiek  do..-. 

Cooperage  shocks— tight  do..,. 

Tight  empty  barrels,  casks,  and  bedheads  number.. 


4,267 

435 
146 
496 
144 

4,561 
M,525 
503 
1,676 


71,711 
19,111 
174 

m 
m 

95,350 
8,271 

35,782 
2,098 

44,103 
281 
2,565 
1,468 
357 
4,602 
483 
972 
368 
223,029 
23,250 
2,527 
19,206 
1,767 
116,737 
24,610 
2,650 
14,429 
130 
950 
7,226 
1,005 
8,540 
205 
161 


246»965 

21,680 
3,250 

29,048 
8,507 

6,441 
30,082 
722 
4,793 


23,997,323 


5, 264, 455 
535,200 

321,765 
22,078 
11, 565 
1«,  118 


3,386,891 
476,632 
18,970 
15,250 
8,270 

21, 171 

4,  am  062 
I41.«il0 

1,093,012 
73, 767 

2,231,661 
19,400 
213,406 
140,368 
26,  349 
352,628 
18,846 
42,460 
25.467 
15,681,745 
1,495,762 
141,481 
1,002,906 
161.456 
7,462,604 
1,647,946 
404, 396 
2, 103, 646 
5,544 
112, 774 
470,035 
138,649 
544f  548 

350 


8,909,845 


359,016 
8,053 

126,527 
2,  594 
29.651 
87,310 


iThe  classification  of  this  sut^up,  "Creoaotedt  etc.."  is  subdivided  into  "Southern  pine"  and 
«*  Other."  TImo  hainf  no  eipoffts  undor  the  lliit  hmi,  Hm  **  Other/'  therefore,  means  other  than  southern 
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Wood  .awl  namiliMjtimt 

'Quantity 

Vilno 

B«li  shooks: 

23,030 
15,045 
97,fl31 
7 A  4o0 
26,531,832 
9,661,646 
1, 167 
4,258 
1.704,673 
1,62b 
828^428 

1009 
099 
12,819 

5,135 
613, 347 
358,015 
41,558 
326,840 
2,803,879 
1, 162 
10^506 
4,375 
124.763 
7%  991' 

544,922 
449,793 
406,234 

143,029 
2, 369, 185 

SSKl!iS  M  ^S^*""K         under  2  fe^^^^  M^i" 

Bmt  ma  Mindsl'   number- 

Tftriiii  and  moldingB.     — — 

Bo»t  oars  and  paddles.ll"      *"   v  

Handles:                                       ■  —  ■  .nmnbor.- 

^SSS^   - 

Ptendl  slats  II               '   <1®-  -  - 

Wooitaiiraw  IIIIII ' — PMmmIs.  . 

570,422 
403,121 
2;«48,160 

'Otiiw  wood.  mimlMstiiriBs  --».I~ —  

diand.  total   

33,  258.  fi-Sfi 

HANDLING  WOOD  IMPORTS  AT  BRISTOL 


BATIS  »OB  HANDUNG  WOOD  GOODS,  ROYAL  EDWARD,  AVONMOUTH,  AND  POBIfS- 
HEAD  DOCKS.  PORT  OF  BRISTOL.  EFFECTIVE  APRIL  2,  1928 

[Tbe  Port  of  Bristol  AutliiNity] 
REGULATIONS 

Regulations  regarding  wood  goods  piled  in  the  yard  or  in  any  of  the  sheds  of  the  port 
muthority  or  deposiUd  upm  their  quays  or  premiaeSj  and  conditions  upon  which 
lft«  mti  authority  are  prepared  to  perform  laborage  operations  within  Umits 
of  the  docks, 

1.  Importers  must  supply  the  traffic  manager  with  specification  of  cargo 
previous  to  goods  being  landed,  and  should  send  any  delivery  orders  intended 
to  be  executed  at  the  ex-quay  rate  before  the  vessel's  discharge,  or  during  the 
periods  set  otit  on  page  9  ^  The  balance  of  cargo  not  so  dealt  with  will  be  treated 
under  the  prime  rate.  Each  delivery  order,  upon  a  form  issued  by  the  port 
authority  and  accompanied  by  a  consignment  or  shipping  note,  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  traffic  office  at  the  dock  to  be  registered.  No  other  form  will  be 
recognized.    Supplies  of  these  can  be  obtained  upon  application. 

2.  The  port  authority  are  desirous  that  it  should  be  distinctly  understood 
by  all  merchants  and  their  agents  at  the  port  that  the  port  authority  are  not 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  that  may  be  deposited 
upon  or  in  any  of  their  quays,  warehouses,  sheds,  and  premises;  neither  are  they 
under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  case  whatsoever,  answerable  or  accountable 
for,  or  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  which  may  happen  to  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  or  to  any  vessel  or  property  of  any  description,  by  shrink- 
age, waste,  theft,  fire,  lightning,  storm,  or  tempest,  or  from  civil  commotion,  war, 
or  any  event  not  arising  from  the  acts  or  wUlful  negligence  of  their  officers  or 
servants  while  performing  any  laborage  operation. 

3.  The  port  authority  will  not  accept  liability  for  deficiencies  arising  from 
natural  causes,  nor  from  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  goods  previously  to  landing, 
nor  by  goods  taken  into  vessels  by  or  discharged  therefrom  into  lighters.  The 
port  authority  wUl  not  be  responsible  for  injury  that  may  happen  to  goods  or 
packages  from  improper  slinging  or  hooking  the  same  on  board  vessels,  craft,  or 
rafts,  or  to  or  from  railway  or  other  wagons  by  parties  not  in  their  employ;  nor 
in  any  case  for  loss  or  damage  of  any  description  unless  ascertained  to  have 
occurred  whilst  the  goods  were  in  the  custody  of  the  pcnrt  authority  for  laborage 
operations  and  previously  to  their  being  removed  from  the  port  authority's 
premises  and  notice  thereof  given  to  the  traffic  manager. 

4.  The  various  orders  for  laborage  upon  the  quays  and  premises  of  the  port 
authority  must  be  separate  and  distinct  for  each  operation,  and  are  to  be  paid 
for  on  demand,  or  the  amount  carried  to  the  debit  of  the  accounts  of  the  respec- 
tive parties,  at  the  option  of  the  port  authority. 

5.  The  port  authority  will  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  an  adequate 
supply  of  railway  trucks  for  the  dispatch  of  goods,  but  they  wiU  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  delay  which  may  arise  through  the  failure  of  the  various  railway  com- 
panies, or  owners  of  craft,  to  meet  the  merchants'  requirements  in  these  respects. 
When  ex  ship  or  quay  deliveries  can  not  be  given,  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned 
above,  or  to  other  causes  not  in  the  control  of  the  port  authority,  prime  rate  will 
be  charged. 

6.  The  port  authority  may  pass  warehousing  entries  for  such  goods  as  the 
consignees  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  enter  within  48  hours  from  the  time  of  the 
customhouse  report;  and  the  shipowner  may  enter  and  land  goods  which  have 
not  been  entered  but  of  which  the  consignee  has  failed  to  take  delivery  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1862. 

7.  When  laborage  operations  are  performed  by  the  port  authority  landing 
accounts  will  be  rendered  without  extra  charge.  Applications  relative  to  aU 
sueli  accounts  to  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  traffic  manager. 

8.  Persons  possessing  general  authority  in  writing  from  merchants  to  inspect 
their  goods  should  produce  the  same  for  registry  at  the  office  of  the  traffic 
manager. 


1  Heference  to  pasliifttloii  of  original  wgfi  appeiis  on  p.  838  o(  tliis  bultolia  under  aection  "  BatOB* 
charges,  and  rente. 
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9.  The  port  authority  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  delay,  loss,  or  damage 
mrising  through  combinations,  strikes,  or  scarcity  of  workmen,  or  stress  of  weather, 
or  any  conseciiienoes  ariaiiif  ibefefrom.   

10.  The  port  authority  are  entitled  to  exercise  a  geneial  lien  on  all  goods  de- 

Ejsited  in  their  sheds  or  upon  their  premises,  not  only  for  the  charges  for  dues, 
borage  operations,  or  rent  incurred  thereon,  but  also  for  the  amount  or  balance 
of  any  account  due  to  the  poirl  authority  either  In  respect  of  these  goods  or  of 
others  pievlously  landed  or  delivered  for  the  same  owners  or  agents. 

11.  The  tables  of  rates  and  charges  are  subject  to  revision  and  alteration  at 
any  time  without  notice. 

12.  The  port  authority,  in  framing  the  foregoing  regulations,  reserve  to  them- 
selves all  nghts  and  powers  conferred  on  and  invested  in  them  by  their  various 
acts,  and  by  the  Harbors,  Docks,  and  Pier  Clauses  Act,  1847,  and  the  clauses 
of  the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  by  their  general  by-laws. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  general  manager 
sni  secretary.  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 
By  Older  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority. 

BBOIJLATIONS  AS  TO  PAYMENT  OF  niTXS  AND  CHABQES 

The  various  charges  are  payable  as  follows: 
Dvss  on  ships. — Upon  entry  within  the  port. 
Dum  on  goods  inward. — Before  the  landing  thereof. 
Dues  on  goods  outward. — Before  shipment. 
Labor  charges. — On  landing  of  goods. 

Rent. — On  delivery  or  transfer  of  goods  and  on  all  balances  of  stocks  at  the 
end  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  in  each  year. 

Regular  customers  will,  subject  to  approved  application,  be  allowed  ledger 
accounts  of  all  charges  except  dues  on  their  signing  an  undertaking  to  pay  their 
bahinces  monthly  within  10  days  of  the  rendering  of  a  statement  of  accounts, 
and  on  the  understanding  that  payment  is  not  to  lie  delayed  for  the  settlement 
of  any  questions  as  to  the  accuracy     any  particular  account. 

Except  in  cases  where  a  merchant  or  trader  has  a  ledger  account  or  where 
eharges  have  already  been  paid  by  the  importer,  a  remittance  for  the  amount 
piyable  under  the  appropriate  rate  must  accompany  all  delivery  orders.  The 
port  authority  will,  not  be  responsible  for  any  delay  which  may  Mise  through 
failure  to  observe  this  regulation.  When  the  services  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
nenders  payment  in  advance  impracticable,  the  amount  involved  will  be  due  on 
presentation  of  the  account. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Port  of  Bristol  Authority,  and  all 
dues  and  charges  paid  at  the  Dues  Office,  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

For  the  convenience  of  traders,  delivery  orders  which  need  to  be  accompanied 
by  check  for  charges  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Docks 
diee,  1§  'Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

tUi^raoNS  oBDSia 

Ai  orders  sent  by  telephone  should  be  confirmed  in  writing  before  the  despatch 
of  the  goods,  failing  which  such  orders  will  only  be  aeted  upon  at  the  liak  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods. 

RATES,  CHARGES,  AND  BENTS 

Qttay  rate^  includes  sorting  (for  dimensions  or  by  country  marks),  stacking 
on  quay  and  delivering  to  railway  trucks  or  on  to  quay  alongside  craft.  It  only 
implies  to  goods  for  which  delivery  orders  are  received  prior  to  arrival  or  during 
mm  time  the  vessel  is  diseharging  and  provided  the  port  authoiity  have  not 
removed  the  traffic  from  the  quay  prior  to  receipt  of  delivery  oidera.  Merchants 
or  receivers  are  requested  to  forward  orders  immediately. 

Prime  rate  includes  sorting  (for  dimensions  or  by  country  marks),  piling  ill 
yani,  and  redelivering  to  railway  trucks  or  onto  the  quay  alongside  craft. 

Sp&dal  rates  will  be  quoted  for  whole  bill  of  lading  parcels  intended  for  delivery 
ex  ship  direct  to  railway  trucks.    When  it  is  practicable  for  this  delivery  to  be 

S'ven  the  number  of  pieces  or  bundles  will  be  tallied  if  desired,  but  not  measured. 
,  through  any  circumstances  not  within  the  control  of  the  Povt  Authority, 
direct  ex^ehip  delivery  can  not  be  given  the  goods  will  come  under  quay  or  prime 
rate,  as  the  case  may  be. 


*  A  special  extension  of  time  for  the  receipt  of  delivery  orders  in  the  case  of  certain  sundry  wood  good 
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Rates  fob  Handling  Wood  Goods,  Royal  Edwabd,  Avonmouth,  and 

PoBTiSHSAD  Docks 


European  and  American  timber 


Deals  and  battens  (2H  by  7  inches  or  equal  and  up) 
9  feet  and  up  per  standard.. 

Scantling  (under  the  equal  of  2}4  by  7  inches)  and 

ends  under  9  feet    per  standard.. 

Boards  under  2  inches  in  thickness  and  above  the  equal 

of  1  by  6  inches,  6  feet  and  up  per  standard.. 

Boards  i  by  6  inches  or  equal  and  under,  6  feet  and 

up    per  standard.. 

Strips,  slating  battens  and  cratewood  (securely  tied  in 

bundles)    per  standard.. 

Ceiling  laths  (tied  in  bundles)  per  load.. 

Faroels  of  ends,  under  5  feet  in  length  (tied  in  bundles) 
  per  standard-. 

Parcels  of  ends,  under  5  feet  in  length  0oo8e).per  standard  - . 
All  the  above  dimensions  in  birch,  pitch  pine,  Douglas 
flr,  henlodc,  and  silver  spruce —  per  standard- 


Dues 


28.  3d.  plus  10 
per  oent. 

 do-_  

 do   

 do   


 do  

Is.  3d.  plus  10 
per  cent. 

2s.  3d.  plus  10 

per  owt. 
 do  

 do  


Quay 
rate 


s.  d. 
18  1 


25  5 
24  0 
27  4 


22 
22 


31 
45 


Prime 
rate 


Repll- 
ing 


d. 

«. 

<L 

32 

9 

9 

0 

40 

10 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

45 

7 

12 

0 

42 

10 

12 

0 

42 

10 

0 

60 

6 

12 

0 

70 

0 

16 

0 

40  per  cent  extra  to 
rates  set  out  above. 


Note.— Rent  per  week:  In  open,  2Kd.  per  standard;  in  shed,  Z^d.  per  standard. 


Bundry  wood  goods 


Oedar  and  aU  oilier  furniture  woods,  not  enumerated.. per  ton.. 

Mahogany —  .do— . 

Walnut—      do.... 

Satin  walmtt..  do.... 


Ash. 


Oak  

Maple  flooring  boards. 


.do— . 
.do. 


  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet.. 

Whitewood —  do. — 

T»ak  idanks  and  boards  .per  load  of  40  cubic  feet- 
Log  timber  (ash,  birch,  elni,  oak,  teak,  and  all  timber  not  before 
enumerated) ,  per  load  of  SO  cqMo  feet  for  Ught  and  40  cubic  feet 
for  heavy. 


3s.  idiis  10  per 
oent. 

 do—.  

 do—.  

Is.  6d.  plus  10 

per  cent. 
Is.  3d.  plus  10 

per  oent. 

 do  — 

Is.  9d.  plus  10 

per  cent. 
Is.  6d.  plus  10 

per  oent. 
18.  M.  Idas  10 

percent 
..-.jdo  


Quay 
rate 


8. 
11 

11 
11 
11 

11 

11 

13 


d. 
4 

8 
4 
4 


4 
0 


11  4 
11  8 
10  0 


Prime 
rate 


s.  d. 

19  9 

20  5 
19  9 
19  9 

19  0 


19 
20 

IB 

20 


13  8 


Repfl- 
ing 


s.  4. 
6  4 


7 
6 
6 


2 
4 
4 


6  4 


6 
7 

6 

7 

6 


4 

2 

4 

2 
4 


Non^Bent  per  week:  Inopen,  id.  per  ton  or  kiod;  in  dwd,  IMd.  per  ton  orlmd. 

EXTBA  OPlBRATICiNS,  EtC. 

Stripping: 

Deals,  etc  _   7s.  per  standard. 

Boards   Sb.  6d.  per  standard. 

Operations  not  provided  for  will  be  charged  for  according  to  labor  and  ma- 
terials expend^. 

All  rates  apply  to  labor  operations  during  the  ordinary  working  hours  only; 
overtime  mil  be  charged  according  to  the  expense  incurred. 

When  in  deUvering  orders  of  one  standard  or  less  it  is  necessary  to  move  the 
truck  to  various  points  on  the  dock  lines  a  charge  of  6d.  will  be  made  for  each 
removal  of  the  truck  after  the  first  delivery  has  been  effected. 

No  liability  for  out-turn  of  cargo  can  be  accepted  until  the  landing  is  rendered. 

Rent  is  charged  from  the  mean  date  of  discharging. 
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number  of  employees.   n 

nmmnii   U 

Forests,  area  in  British  EmpireL    % 

area  in  United  gingrffflu     g 

maintenance     g 

Frei^  diarpa,  American  sootbem  pine   106 

Finnidi  softwooda  to  Brltldi  porta.   m 

Sweden  to  British  ports    f| 

See  also  Contract  forms;  Charters. 

Fumltuie,  antique   226 

bedroom..    ^ 

dining  room,  woods  iwefaBfed,   22| 

exhibitions    220 

Hiiiions  and  tendencies    220 

impoiU   j|2| 

industry,  dimension  stock  eonsomptioa.  228 

importance  to  AnMMrican  eiportora. . .  230 

leading  oent^    47,221 

InemoMlve.  principal  woods  and   m 

kitchen   288 

lumber,  moisture  content.   agg 

market  outlook    agg 

plsrwood...  M^'ng 

school  398 

upholstered  .-   226 

 41,44 

Gabon  m^Mgany.  See  Okoumft. 

Germany,  as  a  ioaree  of  stave  sopiiy.   m 

softwoods   ifjn 

Olasgow  as  a  lumber  port   48 

Glucose  barrals  .  .  

Golf  clubs .  -  -«———..——........  288 

Grade  marking   g^ 

nflrtb  European  softwoods   .....  8g 

Rosiian  softwoodfe.   gg 

Grading,  American  southern  phM   igg 

north  European  softwoods   .  88 

plywood   311 

Russian  softwoodiu    g| 

Grading  rules  as  bisil  of  aalii.  I.£.  ..  81 

Gramophones  .i;^..  SBi 

Grants  to  promote  afTcwestation..............  12 

Onwnbeart    ^ 

(l(K'k  (tinstruction   277 

Ashing  ro<ls  ——...„_........  J87 

Orimsby  as  a  lumber  port   ig 

Qiun.  blue    m 

comphdnts   194 

discoloration  .    135 
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Gum,  sap  134, 225, 293 

staves   232,236,242,260 

Ouijon.   182 

Hand  tnidcs  for  handling  fireight  and  bag- 
gage  210 

Handles,  croquet  mallets.   287 

description  and  sizes  of  materials   219 

tool,  imports   322 

HartMT  construction.   276 

Hardwood  T^gal  Protection  Association   31 

Hardwood,  American,  exports  to  United 

Kingdom  for  furniture  industry   230 

.imeriean,  standard  contract   61 

Australian   167 

central  European,   increasing  compe- 
tition.   320 

criticism  of  American  lumber   325 

doors    301 

fancy,  handling  of    30 

interim  trim  _   264 

tonber,  measuranent  of.   81 

nidiive,  miscellaneous   20 

paving  blocks    272 

Philippine   165 

planting  program   10 

price  quotatiMis   64 

staves     232 

tropical,  store  fittings   270 

Basel  pine.  See  Gum,  ss^. 

Heading,  barrel   238, 211, 242, 243, 244 

palm-oil  cask  _  _   .....  239 

"Headstocks,"  in  car  building...   128 

HenUock,  west  coast   -  122 

Herring  bwrels    240 

Hickory  .    162 

golf  clubs   286 

picko-  sticks   288 

Hoclcey  stidoi. ..  .  .  »   287 

Hogsheads   ...   237, 244 

Holly,  native   20 

Hoops,  elm     237 

"HomKis"  system  oi  measurement..^.  82, 142 

Hornbeam,  native   .   _  20 

piano-action  parts     283 

Houses,  building  costs     209 

matortals  used  in  constmction   210 

nmnbsT'  boHt... ........ 20B 

postwar  shMiage    206 

ready-cut   211 

use  of  Doui^  fir.  .v   327 

wood  consumption  in  baiMiag  industry.  208 

HuB  as  a  lombo:  port     47 

"  Importer-meridiant,*'  use  of  term   29 

Importers   28 

Imports  35,36 

Austxidian  baidwoods   167 

by  ports  of  entry   50 

character   26 

factors  influencing  trade  51, 298 

from  Finland   90 

from  Sweden    92 

handling  shipments  at  port  of  London...  39 

leading  articles.  United  Kingdom   3 

maboginy.... ............ ...... 137 
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Imports,  method  of  handling  doors—   306 

method  of  handling  lumber   51 

method  of  handling  mahogany   140 

method  of  handling  parquetry   186 

method  of  handling  plywood-    310 

method  of  handling  staves    233, 235 

oak   127 

organizaticm    27 

softwoods,  central  European   101 

eastern  Europe     100 

Estonian   108 

Rumanian.   lOi 

Russian   gt 

teak   isi 

total  value   2 

unmanultctured  wood,  vahie   26 

Income  tax  liability  of  for^gn  firms   20 

Industries,  Hull   47 

Liverpool  _..  46 

Mandiester   47 

United  Kingdom    5 

Inspection  of  lumber,  rules  governing   81 

Insulation  f «•  refrigerator  vessels.  _    256 

Insurance  dauses  in  o(»itracts   56,60,001,62.73 

Insurance,  "open"  form  of  policy   74 

particular  average  adjustment  74, 76 

typical  policy.   76 

Interior  trim   264,286 

boko  or  African  teok    IM 

Ji^wnese  ash     140 

Japmese  lumber,  grading..    81 

Jarrah    167.168.182 

competition  with  American  oak   Ug 

dock  piling   277 

raOway-ear  cimstaniotioit   215 

Karri   167,168 

competition  wttb  American  oik   188 

dock  piling   271 

railway-car  construction...    216 

Kedar,  for  pattern  making.   282 

See  also  Pine,  Siberian. 

Keel  blocks       2S3I 

Kerosene  containers   _  240 

"Keys"  for  W8<^ng  rails.    218 

KifaHirled  saps    lOOtHO 

Kftob^  dressers.    286 

Laboratory  work  in ItMest  products.   13 

Lacrosse  equipment    287 

Ladders   210 

Laminated  deals  in  beavy  construction.   110 

Lancewood,  for  teztiie  machinery  ports.   288 

Land  holdings     7 

Larch,  lifeboats...   257 

railway-car  building   217 

Russian     88 

shoeing  poles    268 

uses.     20 

Lath,  dimensions  _.  108 

Latvia,  leading  lumlier  ports    100 

lumU'i' Kiadt'S       101 

nianufaot tiring  of   lumlK^r  for  British 

trade   100 

pitooB  for  softwood....   loi 


liatvia,  short  lengths  lOl 

■tofW  231 

IJpnniJMrtoe,  bowls.   287 

enttan  fins  and  polishing  sticks  j   288 

pPlpelkr  bmliliig.   256 

j[ifm^                         _  20 

Literature,  teehnlcal  and  informative,  lack  of.  330 

Lithuania,  as  source  of  Briti«h  lumber  supply.  103 

■tiweB  '.    .....  ,  231 

Liverpool,  as  a  distributing  center  '  46 

as  a  lumber  port     43 

as  mahogany  port    139 

IlMlllStrieS  ____  4A.237 

m^immf  anetbns..  IZZ  m 

Liverpool  Produce  A-Hidatiaii  tpenllleKlop, 

palm-oil  casks   239 

Liverpool  string  measure  .    82 

yflll:h|i*    —  ____._._..  168 

Load,  iellnecl- _-.,.,  .  3% 44..  10 

Locust,  native.    20 

Logs,  ash   147 

yellow  poplar   139 

London,  as  a  lumber  port..,.     37 

as  mahogany  pwt   140 

ImOm  WerablpAii  ConiiMiy  of  i3mmn.Z  246 

tailiir,  «f4mllilfng^  .apeeilieatioa  and  ifod^ 

**y  ---  215 

classes  and  sizes   37 

dressed,  imports  176.177 

imports,  metbod  of  »^it%t  1..  m 

matched,  imports   

measurement  of  .     g| 

pardUMe  by  raihroada.  — 213 

■mwoea  of  Btlttaii  anppiy   as 

Lmnber  exchanfes  .     32 

Liverpool     47 

London  .  .   43 

LnmliertiiMiepHB^   .."ZZI  M 

Magnolia  

Mahogany   _  _ 

MMnua  ......  .......  137 

Afncan  and  Central  Anertan*  pfiee^l"  142 

auctions  at  Liverpool   140 

bank  and  office  fittlnfi   268 

billiard  tabiea  ,   397 

Borneo  ——«..«.....,_...,  ,   139 

Brazilian   _   jjg 

Cantral  American,  for  pattern  making  292 

CnlM  ,  I  m 

dining-room  furniture.    gggi 

Gabon.    See  Okoumfi. 

import  trade  methods  .    140 

*"PWti--.  137.140 

loPi  Imports  at  Liverpool...    140 

loPv  Imports  at  London   140 

Iraniber,  imports.  quaUties  and  sources. . .  144 

ineaflimiiient   ,   141 

Peruvian  .   *  [ 

piano  cases  ...   283 

plywood  panels     295 

porta  of  entry. ...   _   139 

prineiiMl  uses  ...1111]  148 

radio  cabinets    296 

nitmv<m  construction   215 


Mahogany,  sales  unit   141 

seaplane  floats    291 

MNiroea   .  ^  137 

storiB  flttings    *  370 

textile  m  achinery      288 

timber  and  logs,  imports  -   137 

mm  In  ablpbuildlng  1  355 

Mandieater  as  a  lumber  port  

Mandiester  Ship  Caoil..   4 

Manufacturing  industries,  British   q 

Maple,  bird's-eye,  interior  finish  of  ships   ftf- 

central   European,   competition  with 

Ameriean  produet.   sM 

flooring    .......  .......   174 

flooring  blocks   igi 

hard   igg 

billiard  eoes   337 

frame  rollers  and  bosna   289 

gymnastic  equipment    287 

musical  instruments   283, 284 

principal  usee   150 

teitHe  madiinoy  parta.   333 

lumber,  speciflcationB  _.  m 

Mai^arine-box  shooks.    3SI 

Marine  insurance.    See  Insurance. 

Market  methods    33 

Market  outlook,  general  summary.   m 

Marking.   See  Grade  marking. 

Marquetry   333 

Masts  for  ibipB.  "  sgg 

Matched  lumber,  imports    17* 

prices.    193 

softwood  

Maararanent,  lumber,  timber,  and  logs  i%  SI 

mahflgBBSf ............  ...  .  1^ 

pit  pnipi   ,  I 

plywood   ..   _  312 

system  used  ^ 

Memd  ooopera^e,  standard  dimensions   387 

atavea  917,318 

Memel  reductfan  table   337 

Merchants   ^  29 

"  Mill  run  "  quality.  Poland   103 

Mffllwerk,.  daera  ...  ......  .  .  266 

factories,  equ^ment    331 

interior  trim    333 

kitchen  dressers   333 

miawiManeeoa.   I  333 

molding   3^ 

principal  woods  used.  ......  303 

purchasing  methods  _  334 

trade  organhtatioa  I  334 

window  sash  and  taweSw..,....,   ||i 

Minerals,  native.     3 

Mining.   q 

Mining  timbor  .  ,   192,297 

"Mission"  style  oak  furniture.  IIZ]_.  m 

Moisture  content  of  furniture  lumber   338 

Moisture  in  lumber,  efiect  on  tran^Mrtation 

charges   33^ 

Moldings  ^36^331^333 

Motion-picture  industry,  use  of  plywood. . 314 
Motor  transportation,  effect  on  market  Ipr 

barrels.  _._^,....,  wt 

Motor  vabidee,  import  duty.  3flB 

iiamiiMtnfi...,. —   3S7,814 
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Musical  instruments,  eipofts.-   282 

manufacture  "   282 

phonographs    88* 

pbnoS:   288 

Btrinped  instruments   284 

wood  wind    284 

National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Em> 

ployers.     306 

National  Federation  ofEmployers  of  Coopers .  246 

National  Joint  Industrial  Council   2*7 

Native  timber    W 

Newcastl  e-on-Tyne  as  a  lumber  port —   49 

New  Zealand,  cedar,  white   168 

hardwoods      168 

Newspapers  as  advertising  medium  for 

woods  -  331 

Nicaraguan  cedar —   166 

Nwth  European  lumber,  imports.   33 

metbods  of  and  terns  of  sale   S* 

softwoods   86 

Norway,  as  source  of  s<rftwood  lumber   99 

.  staves    fc—   232 

Oak  ----  126 

American   127,180,186,215,228 

barge  construction    2.57 

barrels. «.....—..  ..._.——  236 

billiard  taUes    —  287 

Canadian.      132 

coffins    293 

dimension  stodc    129 

dbiing-foom  furniture......   222 

European,  competititm  itmt  21, 320 

flooring  172, 173 

block.    180 

parqi^ry   —  186 

imports.    127 

interior  finish  of  ships   —  255 

IrMi  Free  State   —  182 

Japanese    130 

lifeboat  construction   257 

market  outlook   133 

native    18,182 

organ  cases     —  28* 

piano  cases     388 

plywood,  kinds  and  uses  _  —  317 

plywood  panels   295 

Polish    129 

radio  cabinets    296 

railway-car  construction  1   216 

Rumanian     132 

Russian     131 

school  desks     228 

shooks,  tat  packing  pickled  meat   242 

Slavonian  -   130 

speelllcations  -  —  128 

staves     230,237,249 

palm-oil  cask    239 

vinegar  barrel    242 

wtiisky  barrel...   243 

store  fittings    270 

Tasmanian    168 

Volhynian    129 

wainscot  -*  *— —  181 

Obecbe    i«8 

9201S«— 28  ^23 
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Oflice  construction    211 

Office  fittmgs   

Okoum*  s  -  137, 

characteristics.   143 

plywood  ---    255,316 

plywood-panel  cores  .......  295 

Omnibuses  

Or^on  pine.  See  Douglas  fir. 

Organs.-  -.  -   — 

Overgrade  shipments  inadvisable  ... 


284 

80 


Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  (Inc.). —  113 

Packmg  cases,  Mandiester   47 

production     280 

Packing  for  shipment,  doors    308 

knock-down  radio  cabinets   296 

parquetry    184 

pencil  cedar   297 

plywood  —    813 

l^ldng-bonse  products,  containers   242 

Palm-oil  barrels,  Liverpool    46 

Palm-oil  industry  as  consumer  of  staves   237 

Pand  wood,  imports    1*7 

Paneling,  in  int«ior  trtoi  —    280 

use  in  banks    268 

Panels,  pljrwood  -    295 

Park  trees    17 

Parquetry  *    183 

marketing  methods   186 

methods  of  laying    185 

packing  for  shipment   18* 

patterns  —  185 

prices   18* 

source  of  imports    184 

store  window  floors   270 

Pattem-maMng  woods   218, 203 

prospects  for  American  spedos   293 

Paving  blocks,  wood   271 

Douglas  fir,  criticism   324 

Pearwood,  use  in  i^ano  eases.    288 

Pemarth.  See  CanUfl. 

Pencil  cedar   166. 297 

Pencil  manufacture   —  ,  287 

Periodteals  devoted  to  lumber  trade   82 

Pemambuco  wood  for  violin  bows   284 

Persimmon    169 

golf-club  heads   280 

kMHn  shuttles  —  288 

Petrograd  standard  defined.   88 

Philippine  hardwoods   186 

Phonographs    28* 

Pianos,  woods  used  101^288 

Picker  sticks   288 

Pickled-herring  industry,  cooperage  produc-  _ 

tion  .-  ......... — .._._._. —  248 

Pine,  Baltic,  switdi  ties   102 

Bosnian,  as  competitor  of  American 

southern..    106,110 

California  sugar,  for  pattern  making   292 

Canadian   124,256,284,287,289,290,282 

prices   124 

principal  uses    124 

specifications      124 

central  European,  principal  uses   10* 

east  European...   100 

Estoniaii.  .........   103 
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riii%Btifopeaii,flooiliif  feloAi   in 

railway  ties    180 

railway-car  construction  MB,m 

HiuiWlt 'inet  ,  W 

 ■   171 

.liMMi.  See  Oum,  Amifficaii  tip. 
n»8eadii.trict   m 

loMifi    ,   m 

ktb   .....  iflg 

millwork   .....  263 

North  Carolina,  for  coffin  making   2M 

norlli  SnioiMaEi,  in  barge  cooatnicliMi...  aS7 

fMltton  im^Miy  ,   JUg 

paving  blocks   ...  272 

piano  sounding  boards    283 

flMi.  Set  Piii%  wntbeni. 

Billili.  ,    m 

'"QntiMe  ffllow*  At  mm,  CanadlMi 
wMte. 

■id..,— —   UB 

Biiate,fliM(nd«iii«MllorB«Natlw  W 

prices  ,  ,  m 

principal  uses..   it 

Asotdi. '  Set  Fir,  Scotch. 

short  iiOfUis  „     iiQ 

Siberian    126 

soatliem    loe 

iMifB  construction   257 

Britiili  Import  oiotais.    lOO' 

compel  itive  sptdas    1 10 

complaints   m 

dock  construction.  110,275 

iocdilt-    17a 

gradinc  rules    lOO 

ocean  freight  rates   108 

pmitiiiii  in  'BrltWi  nMrkil   10%  ill 

prindpal  umw  in  Qieftt  Britain   m 

school  deiks   22S 

ship  decking—   WM 

ipedteitlons  ,   lOB 

standanl  oontnict   63 

itoves  BO,  236 

cement  containers   241 

berrinff  bartels..  am  Ml 

mm  -     118 

Swedish  and  Norwegian,  for  plywood....  317 

Swtedish,     'doors   aoi 

Swtai,.  manulnctiini  M'  ■trinimi.  iastr» 

neatS'    284 

trade  designations  86^  04 

western     us 

weotifn.  wmsy  ,   las^ 

'WifltimwMIe,  lor  pattern  making.   292 

while  ^  ,  ,..  118,254 

YugoiiaT.  ,  ,   106 

Pit  pw>iw  1%  in,  101 

Pitch  pine,  te  Pint,,  aootbem. 

Planchette  ends      ige 

flatting  equipment  in  millwurk  factories   365 

Plani'ng  mill  Indnatry  In  Finland.   00 

Planing-mlll  pfodnots    170 

Planting  program  of  forestry  commlraiao   10 

Plywood,  agency  agreements..   ,  311 

airplane  oanatmetinn    Slf 


.Wywood,  Amitimii,  uKrtwt'WfMnofc. HI 

as  plaster  aabititiile'   an 

aspen   317 

Wnsh   161,270,291,204,315 

buildlag  oonstnution      ait 

cements  used  318 

cinema  and  theatrical  scenery   314 

containers  314,330 

oontraiit,  standard  fm..    aio 

crossbanding...   312 

Douglas  fir   256^316,321 

flooring    321 

ftumltim'  .—...»...................  818,830 

grading  rulff    311 

imports   309,316 

market  outkxdc   330 

  aia 

metal-laoed   aiS 

method  of  construction   31a 

motor- vehicle  manufacture   358, 262, 314 
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okoomi   .  a88,m 

overproduotion..4     880 

panels   2m 

piaiMi 'mannAMitiiie.    388 

pine,  Swedish  and  Norwaglan   817 

prices    317 

shipbuilding  industry  356,314 

Siherlan  adi   317 

aiies  and  oonslniiifcMi    818 

sources..     800 

Store  fittings....    315 

trade  onanlsstlons...    319 

IMS     304,318,815 

weight   313 

Plywood  Development  Association  319, 320 

Fdand,  as  source  of  ash   ms 

as  source  of  oak    120 

as  souroe  of  staves.  — ....  231 

prices  for  softwoods.   102 

tie  shipments  to  Great  Brltahi    188 

Poles,  Imp...   .,   206 

ordinary  .  .  ........   205 

prices   2O6 

principal  ports  of  shipment    205 

shunthig  ,   219 

specifications    2O6 

telegraph   201,202^204,218 

uses   201 

Poling  hoards   lSfl^300 

Polish  softwoods,  BritWi  hnpwls.    102 

Polo  equipment.   287 

Poplar,  black  Italian   20 

Lombardy  ,   20 

natime,  textile  machinery  parts   288 

uses  in  Great  Britain   20 

yeUow  135,136 

airplane  histrument  boxes   801 

Interior  finish  of  ships   2Sfi 

piano  cases    283 

radio  cabinet  baseboards   3B6 

textile  machinery  parts   'WB 

weavers'  beams   280 

Population,  British  Isles   2 

Port  charges,  Bristol   337 

LlTBTpOdl...    48 

London  .   80 
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FKirt  of  London  Authority.   37 

Torts  of  entry,  lumber    37 

mahogany    130 

railway  ties.    WO 

teak    152 

Ports  exporting  poles   206 

Ports  exporting  Eussian  staves   231 

Forts,  Bwmanlan,  for  lumber  shipment   106 

Pottery  containers  .—  844 

Preston  as  a  lumber  pwt   40 

Prices,  birch   1«1 

cedar,  Spanish     Iflft 

deals,  siding,  and  wids,  Oanadlaii  pine..  124 

doors   .    306 

firewood    200 

flooring.  171,172 

fluctuations  detrimental  to  ash  trade   149 

fluctuations  handicap  Douglas  fir   115 

mahogany,  African  and  Central  Ameri- 
can    142' 

matched  lumber.  Norway   176 

I)arquetry  floors. --   184 

paving-block  stock   272 

ploe,  Canadian.-   .   124 

pit  props     19* 

plywood   317 

poles   206 

quotatioas,  cnnnency  units.    54 

lailway  ties   .   191 

shelving  boards,  Norway   177 

8h(»t  lengths   200 

iQltwoods,  European  "unsorted  "  quality  91 

Finnish     91 

Latvian   Ml 

north  European     88 

Polish.   102 

Bnmanian   106 

Russian...    97 

Swedish.   93 

apruoe,  Canadian   123 

Cseohosloirak.   108 

staves  for  herring  barrels    241 

switch  ties    102 

teak  L.   188 

wafanM,  African  and  I^«nch   167 

English   158 

Proceed-sharing  schemes  in  afforestation   11 

Publications  pertaining  to  lumber  trade   32 

Pntkipp  Mioli    182 

Qaebeo  ^iraoe.  See  Spruce,  Canadian 

Badlo  cabinets   206 

BaOroads  as  lumber  consumers.    211 

Railway  cars,  freight,  woods  used   216 

passenger,  woods  used     215 

standard  coal  car   216 

underfnone  parts,  teems  defined   217 

Railway  stations,  maintenance  matwials   218 

Hallways,  Great  Britain   4, 5 

Bainfall,  Great  Britain   1 

Bates  for  sawing  and  planing   22 

Battan,  for  polo  mallets   287 

Bedwood,  California,  efforts  to  reintroduce..  120 

Bisearch,  forest  prodoots   13 

"llfttifiilB^  'fllNS^  206 
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Rio  pitch  pine  deals  _   109,110 

Risks  in  transit  to  place  of  shipment,  insur- 
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prices   106 
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.staves     231 
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Sales  contracts    55 

Sanding  machines  in  millwork  factories   266 

Sarawak  cane     286 

Satin  walnut.  See  Gum,  rod. 
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spinning-frame  bosses    288 

Sawing  and  planing  rates   ....  23 
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laboratory  research  ,   14 

Sequoia.   See  Redwood. 

Shelving  boards..   176 
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store   270 

Shin^.   207 

Ship  tonnage,  steam  and  motor    251 

Shipbuildhig.   250 

Glasgow   48 

principal  uses  of  lumber   252 

use  of  plywood   814 
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Shipping,  districts  for  Russian  softwoods   94 

season  for  northern  Europe   89 
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soap-box    281 

tight   286 
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Southern  pine.   See  Pine. 
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Canadian  pine    124 

Douglas  fir   112 
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mill  work      264 
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chemical  barrel    244 
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West  Virginia.   123 
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Import  methods   180 
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the  United  Kingdom    31 

Timber  Trades  Federation  of  the  United 
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doors    299 
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production   285 
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